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TO  EXALT  BEAUTY 

In  God, 

in  nature,  and 
in  art; 
Teaching  how  to  love  the  best 

but  to  keep  the  human  touch; 

TO  ADVANCE  LEARNING 

In  all  lines  of  truth 

wherever  they  may  lead, 
Showing  how  to  think 

rather  than  what  to  think, 
Assisting  the  powers 

of  the  mind 
In  their  self-development; 

TO  FORWARD  IDEAS  AND  IDEALS 

In  our  democracy, 
Inspiring  respect  for  others 

as  for  ourselves, 
Ever  promoting  freedom 

with  responsibility; 

TO  BECOME  A  CENTER  OF  ORDER  AND  LIGHT 

That  knowledge  may  lead 

to  understanding 
And  understanding 

to  wisdom. 
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University  Calendar 


* 


SUMMER,  1969  Quarter  Begins  Tuesday,  June  17 

Independence  Day  Holiday  Friday,  July  4 

Final  Examinations  Monday-Friday,  August  25-29 
Commencement  (Edwardsville)  Friday,  August  29 
Commencement  (Carbondale)        Saturday,  August  30 

FALL,  1969  New  Student  Week  Sunday-Tuesday, 

September  21-23 
Quarter  Begins  Wednesday,  September  24  * 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Tuesday,  10  P.M.- 

Monday 8  a.m.,  November  25-December  1 
Final  Examinations  Monday-Saturday, 

December  15-20 

WINTER,  1970  Quarter  Begins  Monday,  January  5  * 

Final  Examinations  Monday-Saturday, 

March  16-21 

SPRING,  1970  Quarter  Begins  Monday,  March  30  * 

Memorial  Day  Holiday  Friday,  May  29 

Final  Examinations  Monday-Saturday,  June  8-13 
Commencement  (Carbondale)  Friday,  June  12 

Commencement  (Edwardsville)         Saturday,  June  13 

SUMMER,  1970  Quarter  Begins  Monday,  June  22  * 

Independence  Day  Holiday  Friday,  July  3 

Final  Examinations  Monday-Friday, 

August  31-September  4 
Commencement  (Edwardsville)  Friday,  September  4 
Commencement  (Carbondale)    Saturday,  September  5 

FALL,  1970  New  Students  Sunday-Tuesday,  September  20-22 

Quarter  Begins  Tuesday,  September  22  * 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Tuesday,  10  P.M.- 

Monday, 8  a.m.,  November  24-30 
Final  Examinations  Saturday-Friday, 

December  12-18 

•  WINTER,  1971  Quarter  Begins  Monday,  January  4  * 

Final  Examinations        Saturday-Friday,  March  13-19 

SPRING,  1971  Quarter  Begins  Monday,  March  29  * 

Memorial  Day  Holiday  Monday,  May  31 

Final  Examinations  Saturday-Friday,  June  5-11 

Commencement  (Edwardsville)  Friday,  June  11 

Commencement  (Carbondale)  Saturday,  June  12 

*  Classes  begin  with  the  evening  classes  after  5:30 
p.m.  on  the  Carbondale  campus  and  with  the  evening 
classes  after  4:30  p.m.  on  the  Edwardsville  campus. 


Board  of  Trustees  and 
Officers  of  Administration 

board     of     trustees  Term  Expires 

Lindell  W.  Sturgis,  Chairman,  Metropolis  1971 

Harold  R.  Fischer,  V ice-Chairman,  Granite  City  1969 

Melvin  C.  Lockard,  Secretary,  Mattoon  1971 

Martin  V.  Brown,  Carbondale  1973 

Ivan  A.  Elliott,  Jr.,  Carmi  1973 

F.  Guy  Hitt,  Benton  1971 
Ray  Page  (Ex-officio) ,  Springfield 
Louise  Morehouse,  Recorder 

OFFICERS       OF       ADMINISTRATION 

Delyte  W.  Morris,  President 

Charles  D.  Tenney,  Vice-President  for  Planning  and  Review 

Robert  W.  MacVicar,  Chancellor 

William  J.  McKeefery,  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs 

Robert  A.  McGrath,  Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions 
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The  University  and  the 
Campus  Organization 


THE  UNIVERSITY  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

The  year  1969  begins  the  five-year  long  celebration  of  the  centennial  of 
Southern  Illinois  University,  which  was  chartered  in  1869,  and  which 
initiated  instruction  in  1874.  Since  that  time  the  University  has  sought 
to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  times  for  the  people  whom  it  serves 
as  a  public  institution.  Consistent  with  the  character  of  the  University, 
the  centennial  celebration  will  stress  the  hopes  and  goals  of  the  future 
in  each  of  the  major  academic  areas,  rather  than  dwelling  on  the  real 
accomplishments  in  the  past  history  of  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Although  the  student  population  has  increased  to  the  point  that  South- 
ern Illinois  University  was  recently  rated  twentieth  in  the  nation  in 
enrollment  of  full-time  resident  students  and  twenty-third  largest  in 
total  enrollment,  the  formation  of  schools,  colleges,  divisions,  and  de- 
partments within  the  University  permits  focus  on  the  special  interests' 
of  individual  students.  The  University  comprises  the  faculty  and  fa- 
cilities to  offer  general  and  professional  training  ranging  from  two-year 
associate  degree  programs  to  doctoral  programs. 

Though  Southern  Illinois  University  is  a  single  university,  it  has  two 
major  campuses,  the  Carbondale  Campus,  with  its  Vocational-Technical 
Institute  and  Little  Grassy  Facilities,  and  the  Edwardsville  Campus 
which  offers  degrees  at  Alton,  East  Saint  Louis,  and  Edwardsville. 

The  University  has  maintained  extensive  overseas  operations  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  it  continues  to  develop  its  international  educa- 
tion dimensions. 

The  University  is  fully  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  The  University  and  its  various 
academic  components  carry  the  following  accreditation  on  the  bacca- 
laureate and  higher  levels:  North  Central  Association,  National  Council 
for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education,  American  Association  of  Col- 
legiate Schools  of  Business,  American  Chemical  Association,  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Journalism,  American  Dietetics  Association, 
American  Psychological  Association,  American  Speech  and  Hearing 
Association  by  American  Board  of  Examiners  in  Speech  and  Hearing, 
Board  of  Vocational  Education  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  National  As- 
sociation of  Schools  of  Music,  United  States  Office  of  Education,  and 
State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  for  Vocational  Home  Economics. 

Carbondale  Campus 

Immediately  south  of  the   city  of   Carbondale,   the  University  campus, 
comprising  more  than  four  thousand  acres,  has  developed  a  three-hun- 
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dred  acre  portion  with  woods  and  a  lake  as  a  site  for  its  academic  build- 
ings and  residence  halls.  The  buildings  are  located  in  wooded  tracts 
along  two  circular  shaped  campus  drives,  named  for  Lincoln  and  Doug- 
las. Features  that  are  located  near  the  center  of  the  campus  complex 
are  a  wooded  tract,  preserved  in  the  tradition  of  the  native  forests  of 
Southern  Illinois,  and  several  buildings  surrounding  Old  Main  which 
formed  the  original  campus  almost  a  century  ago.  Among  the  recent 
additions  to  the  campus  skyline  are  the  high-rise  residence  halls,  the 
Morris  Library  with  more  than  a  million  volumes,  a  multi-media  class- 
room building,  and  the  dome  shaped  S.I.U.  Arena,  seating  more  than 
10,000  people  for  academic  and  recreational  events. 

The  city  of  Carbondale  is  100  miles  southeast  of  Saint  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, in  Jackson  County,  the  western  border  of  which  is  the  Mississippi 
River.  Immediately  south  of  Carbondale  begins  some  of  the  most  rugged, 
picturesque  terrain  in  Illinois.  Sixty  miles  to  the  south  is  the  historic 
confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  the  two  forming  the 
border  of  the  southern  tip  of  Little  Egypt,  the  fourteen  southernmost 
counties  in  Illinois.  The  region  immediately  surrounding  Carbondale  is 
noted  for  its  large  peach  and  apple  orchards.  Within  ten  miles  of  the 
campus  there  are  two  state  parks  and  four  lakes.  The  largest  of  the 
lakes  is  Crab  Orchard  Lake,  four  miles  east  of  Carbondale.  It  has  a 
shoreline  of  125  miles,  and  it  is  frequented  by  students  for  swimming, 
water  skiing,  boating,  fishing,  picnicking,  camping,  and  hunting.  Within 
the  confines  of  the  campus  itself  is  the  UniversUy's  own  Lake-on-the- 
Campus  with  facilities  for  swimming,  boating,  fishing,  and  picnicking. 
The  campus  is  undergoing  extensive  expansion.  Approximately  seventy 
large  permanent  buildings  and  several  hundred  small  temporary  build- 
ings now  comprise  the  campus.  Additional  buildings  now  under  con- 
struction or  recently  completed  include: 

Life  Science  Building  Humanities  Building 

General  Classroom  Building  Advanced  Physical  Science 

Physical  Science  Building  University  Center  Addition 

Communications  Building-Stage  II  Recreation  Complex 

Residence  Units:  University  Park,  Evergreen  Terrace 

A  campus  for  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute  is  located  seven  miles 
east  of  Carbondale,  and  includes  classrooms,  library,  and  shop  facilities 
for  its  academic  program,  in  addition  to  residence  halls.  The  part  of  its 
program  related  to  aircraft  technology  is  located  adjacent  to  the  South- 
ern Illinois  Airport.  Several  of  its  temporary  buildings  are  to  be  replaced 
by  buildings  representing  the  first  stage  of  a  master  plan  for  the  campus. 
The  Little  Grassy  Lake  Facility  consists  of  nine  square  miles  of  land 
adjacent  to  Little  Grassy  Lake  and  approximately  seventy  permanent 
structures.  Although  the  programs  conducted  at  Little  Grassy  are  pri- 
marily devoted  to  instruction  and  training  in  recreation  and  outdoor 
education,  many  units  of  the  University  utilize  its  facilities  in  various 
ways. 

Publications 

From  time  to  time  reference  is  made  in  this  catalog  to  other  publica- 
tions of  the  University.  A  list  of  these  is  given  in  this  catalog  im- 
mediately preceding  the  table  of  contents.  For  additional  information 
write  to  the  dean  or  director  of  the  program  or  to  Central  Publications. 
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ACADEMIC  AND  RELATED  UNITS 

General  Studies  Division 

John  W.  Voigt,  Dean 

Man's  Physical  Environment  and  Biological  Inheritance; 

Man's  Social  Inheritance  and  Social  Responsibilities;  Man's 

Insights  and  Appreciations;  Organization  and  Communication 

of  Ideas;  Health  and  Physical  Development 
Except  for  students  entering  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute,  fresh- 
men, transfer  students  who  have  fewer  than  64  quarter  hours  of  accept- 
able transfer  credit,  and  those  who  present  64  to  96  hours  of  credit  and 
who  are  undecided  in  their  educational  goals,  are  placed  in  the  Gen- 
eral Studies  Division.  While  in  the  division  a  student  experiences  con- 
tact with  several  areas  of  knowledge  which  can  assist  him  in  the  thought- 
ful selection  of  a  professional  goal.  If  he  knows  his  goal,  he  may  work 
on  the  professional  area  concurrently  with  the  courses  of  the  General 
Studies  curriculum. 

The  General  Studies  curriculum  provides  the  wider  social  and  cul- 
tural understanding  increasingly  necessary  for  successful  participation 
as  citizens  in  modern  society  and  a  broad  base  upon  which  a  specializa- 
tion can  be  built. 

The  General  Studies  curriculum,  which  is  unique  in  several  respects, 
involves  the  student  during  advancing  stages  of  academic  endeavor.  A 
student  takes  first-level  courses  during  his  freshman  year.  Second-level 
courses  are  normally  completed  during  the  sophomore  and  junior  years, 
and  the  third-level  courses  are  designed  to  complement  the  student's 
professional  education  during  his  junior  and  senior  years.  The  objec- 
tive is  to  furnish  a  carefully  prepared  mix  of  mutually  complementary 
generalized  and  specialized  courses. 

General  Studies  Division  does  not  award  degrees.  The  General  Studies 
curriculum  is  a  component  of  all  baccalaureate  programs  in  Southern 
Illinois  University.  Upon  completion  of  a  sufficient  part  of  his  General 
Studies  requirements,  a  student  transfers  into  the  college  or  school  of 
his  major  concentration. 

Offices  of  the  dean  and  of  the  academic  advisers  for  students  in  Gen- 
eral Studies  are  located  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  south  wing  of  Woody 
Hall. 

School  of  Agriculture 

Wendell  E.  Keepper,  Dean 

Agricultural  Industries;  Animal  Industries;  Forestry; 

Plant  Industries 
The  School  of  Agriculture  provides  opportunity  for  the  students  to  pre- 
pare themselves  professionally  through  concentrating  on  study  of  agricul- 
tural and  forest  production  and  services  and  industries  closely  related 
thereto.  Through  teaching  of  formal  courses,  conducting  research  of 
significance  to  agriculture  and  forestry  of  the  area,  and  providing  con- 
sultation and  service  to  the  people  of  Southern  Illinois  in  all  phases  of 
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agriculture,  forestry,  and  related  occupations,  the  School  of  Agriculture 
strives  to  encourage  better  use  of  rural  resources  for  the  general  welfare. 

More  than  eighty-five  percent  of  Southern  Illinois  University's  grad- 
uates in  agriculture  have  entered  such  major  employment  areas  as  agri- 
cultural business,  advanced  professional  training  for  research  and  teach- 
ing, agricultural  education,  and  government  services.  About  ten  percent 
have  gone  into  farming.  Most  forestry  graduates  have  taken  governmental 
or  industrial  positions.  Graduates  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

The  Agriculture  Building  houses  the  offices,  classrooms,  and  labora- 
tories of  the  school. 

School  of  Business 

Robert  S.  Hancock,  Dean 

Accounting;  Economics;  Finance;  Management;  Marketing; 

Secretarial  &  Business  Education 
The  School  of  Business  aims  to  prepare  students  to  perform  successfully 
in  business  and  other  organizations  functioning  within  a  changing  social, 
economic,  and  political  environment.  Study  provides  the  student  with 
fundamental  principles  and  practices  of  organizational  behavior  and 
allows  the  mastering  of  knowledge  and  skills  for  effective  management. 
The  curriculum  provides  a  broad  base  for  understanding  business  while 
simultaneously  allowing  in-depth  study  within  an  area  of  concentration. 
Students  find  that  the  professional  education  they  receive  in  the  school 
is  desired  by  business,  governmental  units,  and  other  public  institutions. 
The  advanced  curriculum,  computer  terminals,  and  extern  programs  pro- 
vide students  not  only  with  a  meaningful  education  but  with  a  means  of 
relating  that  education  to  organizations  and  commerce. 

School  of  Communications 

C.  Horton  T alley,  Dean 

Journalism;  Printing  &  Photography;  Radio-Television; 

Speech;  Speech  Pathology  &  Audiology;  Theater 
The  School  of  Communications  provides  the  opportunity  for  students  to 
specialize  in  the  study  of  the  various  mass  communications  media  and  to 
develop  skills  in  the  utilization  of  those  media. 

The  School  of  Communications  is  also  engaged  in  research  work  in  the 
various  aspects  of  mass  communications.  It  provides  consulting  and  other 
services  to  area  schools,  newspapers,  radio  and  television  stations. 

The  school  occupies  the  Communications  Building,  which  includes  the 
newest  theater  on  campus  along  with  broadcasting  facilities. 

College  of  Education 

Elmer  J.  Clark,  Dean 

Educational  Administration  &  Foundations;  Elementary 
Education;  Guidance  &  Educational  Psychology;  Health 
Education;  Higher  Education;  Instructional  Materials;  Physical 
Education  for  Men;  Physical  Education  for  Women;  Recreation 
&  Outdoor  Education;  Secondary  Education;  Special  Education; 
Student  Teaching 
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Preparation  of  teachers  of  all  subjects  taught  in  the  public  schools 
from  kindergarten  through  high  school  is  the  special  function  of  the 
College  of  Education.  In  its  graduate  offerings,  however,  it  broadens 
its  efforts  to  include  professional  work  for  prospective  college  teachers 
and  several  specializations  in  school  administration  and  supervision.  For 
most  undergraduate  students  preparing  to  teach  in  high  schools,  the 
subject-matter  courses  will  be  taken  in  the  other  colleges  and  schools 
of  the  University,  and  the  professional  preparation  for  teaching,  includ- 
ing the  student  teaching,  will  be  taken  in  the  College  of  Education. 

Graduates  of  the  College  of  Education  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
or  the  Bachelor  of  Music  Education  degree. 

The  College  of  Education,  housed  in  the  Wham  Education  building,  is 
the  oldest  unit  of  the  University,  which  was  originally  chartered  as  South- 
ern Illinois  Normal  University. 

School  of  Fine  Arts 

Burnett  H.  Shryock,  Dean 
Art;  Design;  Music 
The  School  of  Fine  Arts  serves  as  an  instrument  of  the  University  for  the 
direction  of  training  and  the  stimulation  of  creative  and  professional 
work  in  the  fine  arts.  It  also  serves  students,  enrolled  in  other  academic 
units,  who  want  an  experience  in  the  fine  arts  for  either  cultural  or  prac- 
tical reasons.  It  offers  undergraduate  concentrations  leading  to  the  Bach- 
elor of  Arts  or  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree. 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  sponsors  a  number  of  special  events  each 
year.  A  Fine  Arts  Festival,  which  las's  several  weeks,  includes  lectures  by 
noted  artists,  musical  ensembles,  individual  performances,  dance  recitals, 
dramatic  presentations,  and  art  exhibitions.  A  continuous  planning  of  art 
exhibitions  and  an  intensive  series  of  public  music  performances  are  pre- 
sented at  no  cost  to  students  and  faculty  members. 

University  Galleries,  a  campus-wide  activity  in  terms  of  the  exhibitions 
of  student  and  faculty  work  as  well  as  traveling  exhibitions,  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Administrative  offices  of  the  school  are  in  Shryock  Auditorium.  The 
Fine  Arts  advisement  center  is  located  in  Woody  Hall. 

School  of  Home  Economics 

Eileen  E.  Quigley,  Dean 

Clothing  &  Textiles;  Food  &  Nutrition;  Home  &  Family; 

Home  Economics  Education 
The  objectives  of  the  School  of  Home  Economics  are  to  provide  prepara- 
tion for  professional  work  in  the  various  areas  of  home  economics,  for 
home  and  family  life,  for  the  personal  development  of  the  individual, 
and  service  to  regional,  national,  and  international  areas.  In  addition 
to  programs  planned  for  students  concentrating  in  home  economics,  a 
number  of  courses  are  offered  to  give  men  and  women  not  concentrating 
in  Home  Economics  an  opportunity  to  study  in  areas  related  to  home 
and  family  living. 

Administrative  and  advisement  offices,  classrooms,  and  laboratories 
for  the  school  are  in  the  Home  Economics  Building. 
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College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

Roger  E.  Beyler,  Dean 

Anthropology;  Botany;  Chemistry;  English;  Foreign  Languages; 

Geography;  Geology;  Government;  History;  Mathematics; 

Microbiology;  Philosophy;  Physics  and  Astronomy;  Physiology; 

Psychology;  Sociology;  Zoology 
The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  provides  ( 1 )  training  in  basic 
subject  matter  courses  of  General  Studies;  (2)  opportunity  for  concen- 
tration in  a  wide  and  varied  selection  of  areas;  (3)  electives  not  available 
in  other  instructional  units  of  the  University;  (4)  extension  and  adult 
education  offered  through  the  appropriate  divisions;  (5)  graduate-level 
instruction  for  students  pursuing  higher  degrees  than  the  baccalaureate; 
(6)  preprofessional  training  needed  for  admission  to  such  specialized 
schools  as  law,  medicine,  and  dentistry. 

The  diversified  offerings  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 
are  designed  to  help  the  student  achieve  a  balanced  personality,  an  aware- 
ness of  the  cultures  of  the  past,  an  appreciation  of  his  fellow  man,  and  a 
fundamental  understanding  of  the  ever-changing  physical,  social,  and 
political  environment  in  which  he  lives.  A  student  in  the  college  may 
prepare  for  teaching  at  the  secondary  level  by  including  in  his  studies 
certain  professional  courses  offered  by  the  College  of  Education.  Bachelor 
of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees  are  granted  by  the  college. 
Administrative  offices  of  the  college  are  in  the  General  Classroom 
Building;  advisement  offices  are  on  the  second  floor  of  the  central  wing 
of  Woody  Hall. 

School  of  Technology 

Marvin  Johnson,  Acting  Dean 

Applied  Science;  Engineering;  Engineering  Technology; 

Industrial  Technology;  Technical  and  Industrial  Education 
The  School  of  Technology  provides  instruction  in  broad  areas  of  tech- 
nology. Through  instruction,  research,  and  consultative  services,  it  serves 
Southern  Illinois  and  has  a  growing  responsibility  in  broader  areas. 

The  courses  of  study  in  the  School  of  Technology  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide instruction  and  to  stimulate  research  in  all  areas  of  technology. 
These  courses  of  study  serve  to  eliminate  the  barriers  and  to  bridge  the 
gaps  between  scientists,  engineers,  and  technologists — between  theories 
and  their  applications — between  the  creative  and  practical  aspects,  in  the 
basic  areas  of  science,  engineering,  and  industry.  Its  course  offerings 
provide: 

1.  Basic  subject  matter  for  development  of  the  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal method  and  philosophy. 

2.  Preprofessional  and  professional  training  in  the  field  of  engineering 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

3.  Extension  and  adult  education  courses  offered  through  the  appro- 
priate divisions  of  the  University. 

4.  Graduate-level  instruction  for  students  pursuing  higher  degrees. 

All  offices  and  facilities  of  the  School  of  Technology  are  centered  in 
the  Technology  complex  by  the  Lake-on-the-Campus. 
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Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education 

Ernest  J.  Simon,  Dean 
The  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education  was  established  with  dual 
responsibility:  to  meet  the  fundamental  functions  of  adult  education  in 
its  performance  in  our  society;  and  to  serve  high  school  graduates  in- 
terested in  obtaining  a  college-level  course  of  instruction  of  a  shorter 
duration  than  the  usual  four-year  college  program. 

The  Vocational-Technical  Institute  provides  for  high  school  graduates 
two-year  college-level  terminal  courses  of  study  for  training  technicians. 
These  courses  of  study  are  designed  to  prepare  men  and  women  for  em- 
ployment at  the  semi-professional  and  technical  level  in  industry,  the 
allied  health  occupations,  and  business.  The  institute  awards  the  As- 
sociate in  Arts,  Associate  in  Business,  and  Associate  in  Technology 
degrees. 

The  Vocational-Technical  Institute  is  located  approximately  ten  miles 
east  of  Carbondale  and  has  its  own  classrooms,  laboratories,  library,  of- 
fices, cafeteria,  and  residence  halls. 

The  Adult  Education  course  of  study  consists  of  noncredit  courses  in 
various  vocational,  technical,  and  general  education  fields  designed  to 
provide  a  wide  variety  of  educational  opportunities  for  adults. 

Most  courses  range  in  length  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks,  two  or  three 
hours  weekly.  Certain  special  courses  are  offered  for  sixteen  to  twenty- 
four  weeks.  These  courses  are  varied  to  meet  the  interests  and  needs  of 
the  adults  served.  The  adult  education  courses  are  taught  by  regular 
staff  members  obtained  from  every  division  and  school  of  the  University, 
as  well  as  carefully  selected  specialists  from  the  ranks  of  business,  in- 
dustry, and  the  professions. 

For  further  information  obtain  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult 
Education  bulletin  from  908  South  Wall  Street,  Carbondale. 

University  Extension  Services 

Raymond  H.  Dey,  Dean 
The  University  Extension  Services  is  an  all-university  agency  with  offices 
on  both  the  Carbondale  and  Edwardsville  campuses.  Its  major  function  is 
to  impart  knowledge  to  persons  not  in  regular  attendance  at  the  Univer- 
sity. This  is  done  in  two  ways:  (1)  the  extension  class  program,  and 
(2)  the  educational  conference  program. 

Extension  classes,  which  offer  college  credit  and  are  identical  to  similar 
classes  offered  on  the  campus,  are  scheduled  in  the  various  communities 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  or  are  offered  by  radio  or  tele- 
vision for  Southern  Illinois  residents,  where  there  is  a  need  for  them. 
Classes  are  also  scheduled  in  foreign  countries  when  there  are  definite  ad- 
vantages to  having  them  offered  there. 

The  educational  conference  program  is  conducted  on  both  campuses 
of  the  University  and  occasionally  off  campus  in  nearby  cities  and  towns. 
Assistance  is  given  not  only  for  local  conferences  but  for  state  and  na- 
tional conferences. 

Additional  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  dean 
of  University  Extension  Services,  located  in  Anthony  Hall. 
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The  Library 

Morris  Library  contains  approximately  1,025,000  volumes  and  7,717  cur- 
rent periodicals,  plus  collections  of  textbooks,  newspapers,  maps,  films, 
framed  art  works,  and  phonograph  records.  With  the  exception  of  volumes 
in  the  rare  book  room,  all  books  are  arranged  on  open  shelves  available 
for  browsing. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  libraries  in  a  college  education,  the 
University  has  given  special  attention  to  both  quantity  and  quality  of 
library  development.  More  than  119,000  volumes  were  added  to  the 
library  during  the  past  year,  placing  Southern  Illinois  University  high 
in  growth  among  the  nation's  libraries.  Reference  librarians  throughout 
the  library  are  available  to  assist  in  locating  materials.  A  handbook  on 
library  use  is  available  from  the  library.  Those  wishing  further  instruc- 
tion may  enroll  in  a  course  on  library  research  methods. 

Morris  Library  houses  four  subject  libraries  (Education,  Humanities, 
Science,  and  Social  Studies),  a  Reserve  Reading  Room,  the  Learning 
Resources  Service,  and  the  Textbook  Rental  Service.  Microtext  reading 
equipment  is  available  in  each  subject  library;  hi-fidelity  phonograph 
listening  equipment  is  provided  in  the  Humanities  library.  A  central 
card  catalog  of  the  entire  collection  is  located  on  the  first  floor;  books 
may  be  borrowed  from  a  central  circulation  desk  using  an  automated 
charging  system.  An  inexpensive  photocopying  service  is  available  to  stu- 
dents at  the  circulation  desk. 

Special  libraries  are  also  provided  for  the  University  Laboratory  School, 
the  Vocational-Technical  Institute,  and  the  Little  Grassy  Facilities. 

Within  the  library  system  the  Learning  Resources  Service  makes  films 
and  other  audio-visual  materials  available  to  students  as  individuals  and 
in  small  groups  in  much  the  same  way  as  books  are  available  through 
the  reserve  system.  There  are  about  3,000  film  showings  per  week  on  this 
basis.  The  service  supports  the  full  range  of  instructional  activity  with 
the  design,  making,  and  use  of  graphics  and  audio-visual  aids. 

A  facility  of  the  Learning  Resources  Service  is  the  central  Self-In- 
struction Center,  described  under  Student  Services  in  this  chapter.  There 
are  also  self-instruction  mini-centers  placed  at  convenient  locations  over 
the  campus. 


SPECIAL  INSTITUTES  AND  PROGRAMS 

Aerospace  Studies 

Col.  Edward  C.  Murphy,  Commander 
The  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  Detachment  is  a  senior 
division  ROTC  unit  administered  by  commissioned  officers  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force.  The  Department  of  Aerospace  Studies  offers  a  two-year 
and  a  four-year  program.  The  latter  is  divided  into  the  General  Military 
Course  (GMC),  covering  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  and  the 
Professional  Officer  Courses  (POC),  covering  the  junior  and  senior 
years.  The  courses  of  the  POC  are  designed  to  provide  the  fundamental 
training,  both  personal  and  professional,  which  will  best  equip  a  cadet 
to  become  an  effective  junior  Air  Force  officer  possessing  a  high  growth 
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potential  and  also  to  develop  and  stimulate  a  growing  desire  on  his  part 
to  enter  the  Air  Force  training  program.  The  GMC  is  designed  with  two 
additional  objectives  in  mind:  first,  to  interest  the  cadet  in  the  possi- 
bility of  continuing  in  the  advanced  AF  ROTC  and  ultimately  making 
the  Air  Force  his  career;  and  second,  to  provide  him  with  Space  Age 
citizenship  training  of  long-range  value  to  the  Air  Force  whether  he  re- 
turns to  civilian  life  or  becomes  a  member  of  the  USAF. 

In  addition  to  the  AF  ROTC  programs  offered  for  academic  credit, 
Aerospace  Studies  indorses  or  directly  sponsors  extracurricular  activities. 
The  Arnold  Air  Society,  a  national  honorary  service  organization,  is 
open  to  selected  AF  ROTC  cadets.  Membership  in  the  Angel  Flight,  an 
auxiliary  of  the  Arnold  Air  Society  is  open  to  selected  undergraduate 
women.  Angel  Flight  assists  the  cadets  of  the  Arnold  Air  Society  in 
community/campus  service-oriented  projects. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  Aerospace  Studies,  Wheeler 
Hall. 

Black  American  Studies 

The  Black  American  Studies  program  is  designed  to  foster  an  awareness 
and  understanding  of  contemporary  developments  respecting  black 
Americans  by  virtue  of  new  historical  and  cultural  perspectives.  The 
program  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  collection  and  effective  dissemina- 
tion of  information  about  Black  America  and  for  collation  of  opinions, 
critical  evaluations,  and  assessments  of  needs  for  new  curricular  material. 
A  reference  center  in  the  former  Doyle  dormitory  is  stocked  with 
books,  journals,  and  other  documents,  by,  about,  and  significant  to  black 
Americans.  Recordings  of  speeches  and  music  by  famous  black  Ameri- 
cans are  provided  in  the  program's  media  room. 

Center  for  Management  Development 

R.  Ralph  Bedwell,  Director 
The  primary  objective  of  the  Center  for  Management  Development  is  to 
serve  the  continuing  educational  needs  of  individuals  from  business,  ed- 
ucation, and  government  in  the  primary  service  area  of  Southern  Illinois 
and  beyond  through  the  offering  of  noncredit  management  development 
programs,  small  business  development  programs,  and  programs  for  aca- 
demicians. 

Inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  director,  Center  for  Management 
Development. 

Community  Development  Institute 

Richard  M.  Thomas,  Director 
The  Community  Development  Institute  has  been  established  for  students 
seeking  training  in  work  with  individuals  and  groups  striving  to  develop 
a  more  satisfactory  life  within  the  community  setting.  The  institute's 
purposes  also  include  training  of  adults  concerned  with  improving  their 
community  leadership,  and  cooperating  with  academic  units  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  other  agencies  in  research  undertakings  to  investigate  com- 
munity processes  and  social  change.  Research  findings  from  these  under- 
takings become  invaluable  to  the  communities  in  their  development.  A 
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secondary    concentration    in    Community   Development   is   available.   Of- 
fices of  the  institute  are  in  Anthony  Hall. 

Intercul 

Paul  Morrill,  Director 
Intercul  is  a  program  for  intercultural  study.  General  Studies  courses 
selected  for  inclusion  in  the  program  are  designed  to  prepare  freshmen 
and  sophomores  for  area  studies  programs  in  African  Studies,  Inter- 
American  Studies,  Asian  Studies,  or  Russian  and  East  European  Studies. 
Any  one  of  the  specific  area  studies  or  Intercul  generally,  may  be  the 
student's  field  of  primary  or  secondary  interest.  The  Latin  American 
Institute  offers  a  primary  or  secondary  concentration  in  inter-American 
Studies  while  a  secondary  concentration  is  provided  in  African,  Asian, 
or  Russian  and  East  European  studies.  Intercul  will  also  assist  a  stu- 
dent in  developing  an  individually  designed  area  studies  study  program^ 
which  may  be  obtained  through  the  University's  special  concentration 
program.  This  program  permits  a  student  to  receive  approval  to  follow  a 
specially  designed  program  rather  than  those  usually  followed  by  stu- 
dents. Intercul  participation  may  be  combined  also  with  a  concentration 
in  other  fields. 

Special  Intercul  courses  or  sections  are  offered  in  anthropology,  geog- 
raphy, economics,  government,  history,  philosophy,  and  the  humanities 
with  reference  to  the  foreign  areas  listed  above.  Outside  of  the  frame- 
work of  courses,  the  Intercul  staff  helps  students  plan  foreign  study  and 
travel  and  individual  self-instruction  programs  in  areas  not  covered  by 
regular  University  offerings. 

For  further  information  write  Intercul. 

Labor  Institute 

John  M.  McDermott,  Director 
The  function  of  the  Labor  Institute  is  to  promote  harmony  and  coopera- 
tion between  labor  and  management  by  encouraging  the  training  of  stu- 
dents and  others  interested  in  labor  and  industrial  relations  and  to  pro- 
vide advice  on  the  technical  aspects  of  labor  and  industrial  relations  to 
labor,  to  industry,  and  to  the  public.  Location  of  the  institute  is  805  South 
Elizabeth  Street. 

Latin  American  Institute 

A.  W.  Bork,  Director 
In  order  to  provide  a  special  course  of  study  for  the  student  interested  in 
Latin  America,  the  Latin  American  Institute  offers  an  undergraduate  con- 
centration in  inter-American  studies  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  de- 
gree in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  institute  is  located 
in  the  International  Center  in  Woody  Hall. 

President's  Scholar  Program 

The    President's    Scholar    Program    is   designed    to   enable   academically 
talented  students  to  profit  from  an  association  with  each  other;  to  achieve 
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maximum  flexibility  within  the  framework  of  the  general  University  cur- 
riculum; and  to  take  fullest  advantage  of  the  talents  and  resources  in  the 
University. 

A  council  of  President's  Scholars  works  with  a  faculty  committee  and 
the  program  staff  to  further  the  purposes  of  the  program  and  to  initiate 
and  develop  special  courses  and  activities  of  interest.  The  staff  assists  the 
scholars  individually  and  in  groups  to  obtain  the  best  curricular  and  extra- 
curricular conditions  for  excellent  and  rewarding  academic  work.  The 
program  has  no  set  format  or  curriculum;  it  is  intended  to  provide  op- 
portunities for  the  individually  styled  education  particularly  appropriate 
to  superior  students. 

Test  scores  and  high  school  standing  provide  the  basis  for  inviting  en- 
tering freshmen  to  participate  in  the  program.  Invitations  to  other  stu- 
dents result  from  high  academic  performance  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity. Participants  retain  the  prerogatives  of  President's  Scholars 
throughout  their  undergraduate  years  as  long  as  they  meet  minimum 
standards  of  academic  performance  and  fulfill  other  limited  conditions. 
Participation  in  the  President's  Scholar  Program  is  inscribed  in  the  stu- 
dent's official  record. 

Inquiries  about  the  program  should  be  addressed  to  the  director,  Presi- 
dent's Scholar  Program. 

Transportation  Institute 

Melvin  Hanson,  Acting  Director 
The  Transportation  Institute  has  been  established  to  meet  the  growing 
need  for  specially  educated  men  and  women  in  the  transportation  and 
logistics  field.  Short  courses  of  a  continuing  educational  nature  are  of- 
fered periodically  throughout  the  school  year  for  personnel  in  or  as- 
sociated with  the  transportation  industry  as  well  as  for  students  and 
faculty.  Courses  in  transportation  and  logistics  are  sponsored  in  co- 
operation with  other  activities  of  the  University  in  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  degree  programs. 

STUDENT  SERVICES 

Southern  Illinois  University  recognizes  the  importance  of  providing  stu- 
dents every  opportunity  to  benefit  in  the  fullest  manner  from  their  col- 
lege experiences  and  is  concerned  with  an  integrated  approach  to  stu- 
dent needs  and  problems.  Students  may  learn  more  about  these  services 
throughout  the  University  by  reading  publications  such  as  the  Hand- 
book for  Students  or  the  Handbook  for  Married  and  Graduate  Students 
or  publications  describing  specific  services  as  listed  elsewhere  in  this 
catalog.  It  is  the  student's  responsibility  to  seek  these  services  and  to 
use  these  facilities  according  to  his  needs. 

Bus  Transportation 

Both  intracampus  and  intercampus  bus  service  is  available  to  students. 
A  free  intercampus  bus  service  operates  daily  between  Carbondale  and 
the  Vocational-Technical  Institute.  In  cooperation  with  a  private  com- 
pany, the  University  provides  a  daily  intracampus  bus  service. 
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Center  for  English  as  a  Second  Language 

The  Center  for  English  as  a  Second  Language  is  staffed  by  especially 
trained  members  of  the  University  faculty  and  designed  to  teach  English 
to  students  from  other  countries  who  intend  to  study  in  American  col- 
leges and  universities.  The  program  is  open,  however,  to  anyone  wanting 
to  learn  English. 

Cooperative  Clinical  Services 

The  Cooperative  Clinical  Services  Center  is  a  coordinated  center  of 
professional  services  on  the  campus.  These  services  are  not  only  avail- 
able to  students,  but  to  children,  adolescents,  and  adults  not  affiliated 
with  the  University. 

Counseling  and  Testing  Center 

Counseling  services  for  students  offered  by  the  center  range  from  dis- 
cussions with  students  concerning  educational  or  vocational  plans  to 
working  with  students  who  have  personal,  social,  or  emotional  problems. 
The  center  personnel  also  administer  tests  ranging  from  preadmission 
tests  to  graduate  school  examinations.  Preprofessional  examinations  and 
other  types  of  aptitude  interest  and  proficiency  examinations  are  also 
given  to  students. 

Dean  of  Students  Office 

The  Dean  of  Students  coordinates  the  student  services  offered  by  the 
units  under  his  jurisdiction — the  Counseling  and  Testing  Center,  the 
Housing  Business  Services  Office,  and  the  Student  Activities  Office. 

The  Dean  of  Students  Office  is  decentralized  with  each  major  living 
area  on  campus  having  its  own  Assistant  Dean  of  Students.  For  those 
students  not  living  in  University  residence  halls  there  is  an  Assistant 
Dean  of  Students  for  Commuter,  Married,  and  Graduate  Students  and 
an  Assistant  Dean  for  Off-Campus  Single  Students.  The  Area  Deans, 
the  nomenclature  attached  to  this  group  of  administrators,  work  closely 
with  other  areas  of  the  Dean  of  Students  Office  and  with  other  services 
and  faculty  in  planning  and  implementing  an  integrated  program  of  ac- 
tivities and  services  for  students. 

The  Dean  of  Students  also  works  closely  with  student  government  in 
the  development  of  policies  concerning  students  and  the  student  code. 
All  students  should  be  cognizant  of  University  requirements  and  regula- 
tions which  can  be  found  in  the  Handbook  for  Students. 

Financial  Assistance 

The  University  has  an  excellent  program  administered  by  the  Student 
Work  and  Financial  Assistance  Office  whereby  a  student  may  combine 
student  work  with  financial  assistance  to  defray  a  large  part  of  his  edu- 
cational expenses.  Student  job  diversity  extends  from  unskilled  entry 
jobs  to  those  jobs  requiring  college  training.  Employment  opportunities 
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for  students  exist  in  every  unit  of  the  University.  In  addition  to  student 
work,  scholarships,  grants,  loans,  and  other  aids  are  available  to  assist 
academically  capable,  financially  needy  students. 

Information  regarding  employment  opportunities  for  the  non-student 
spouse  is  available  at  the  Commuter,  Married,  and  Graduate  Students 
Office. 

Handicapped  Student  Services 

This  office  coordinates  special  services  on  the  campus  for  handicapped 
students  and  works  with  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Association  and 
the  Illinois  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  and  other  agencies 
concerning  grants  or  other  forms  of  assistance  to  provide  services  to  the 
handicapped. 

Health  Service 

Facilities  of  the  Health  Service  include  an  outpatient  clinic,  infirmary, 
pharmacy,  laboratory,  X-ray  facilities,  and  an  emergency  vehicle  service. 
Students  who  pay  the  full  activity  fee  are  entitled  to  all  benefits  provided 
by  the  Health  Service  except  drugs,  which  the  student  may  purchase  at 
cost. 

The  University  sponsors  a  voluntary  hospital  insurance  program  for 
all  students  who  pay  activity  fees. 

Housing 

Description  and  Regulations 

Because  of  the  relationship  between  the  student's  living  environment  and 
his  progress  towards  attainment  of  his  educational  goals,  the  University 
provides  some  on-campus  housing  for  its  students  and  seeks  continually 
to  influence  both  the  availability  and  quality  of  off-campus  housing.  The 
basic  student  housing  policy  for  single  undergraduate  students  is  as 
follows: 

Single  undergraduate  students  not  residing  with  their  parents  or 
guardians  will  be  permitted  to  reside  only  in  those  accommodations 
which  have  been  and  which  continue  to  be  classified  as  Accepted  Living 
Centers.  The  administration  vigorously  encourages  that  all  accommoda- 
tions used  by  graduate  students  and  married  undergraduates  meet  the 
same  minimal  standards. 

Housing  Business  Services 

Applications  and  contracts  for  all  University  facilities,  including  family 
housing,  are  handled  by  this  office.  In  addition,  this  office  is  also  respon- 
sible for  all  fiscal  matters  and  maintenance  aspects  of  University  housing. 

Housing  Information  Office 

Information  concerning  the  price  and  availability  of  both  on-  and  off- 
campus  housing  is  available  to  students  through  this  office. 

The  office  keeps  listings  of  inspections  and  classifications  of  off-campus 
rental  facilities  and  information  about  University  residence  halls. 
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Married  Student  Housing 

University  housing  for  married  students  includes  furnished  one- bedroom, 
two-bedroom,  and  three-bedroom  apartments,  a  trailer  court,  and  two- 
bedroom  and  three-bedroom  apartments  equipped  only  with  electric 
ranges  and  refrigerators.  Inquiries  regarding  these  units  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Housing  Business  Services  Office. 

The  Office  of  Commuter,  Married,  and  Graduate  Students  provides  a 
listing  of  private  rental  facilities  which  are  rented  only  to  married  and 
graduate  students. 

Off-Campus  Housing  for  Single  Students 

In  order  for  living  accommodations  to  be  classified  as  Accepted  Living 
Centers,  facilities  must  meet  certain  safety,  sanitation,  health,  recreation, 
and  supervisory  standards.  Owners  of  off-campus  housing  facilities  use 
the  University's  contract  form  for  student  rental  housing.  The  Off-Campus 
Student's  Office  provides  a  listing  of  private  rental  facilities. 

University  Housing  for  Single  Students 

Applications  for  University  housing  for  students  for  any  academic  year 
may  be  filed  after  September  1  of  the  preceding  year.  Assignments  of 
space  and  contracts  for  housing  are  offered  on  the  basis  of  the  date  of 
admission  to  the  University  and  are  available  from  the  Housing  Busi- 
ness Services  Office. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  Aviation  Technology  program  of  the 
Vocational-Technical  Institute  should  request  housing  on  the  campus. 
Although  it  is  a  VTI  program,  most  students  enrolled  in  Aviation  Tech- 
nology will  have  no  classes  on  the  VTI  campus  and  the  airport  is  more 
accessible  from  Carbondale. 

International  Student  Services 

This  office  attends  to  the  special  needs  of  students  from  abroad  by  as- 
sisting them  with  matters  of  immigration,  passport  problems,  contacts 
with  sponsors,  foundations,  agencies,  governments,  and  matters  of  financial 
and  personal  urgency. 

National  Service  Information 

A  national  service  information  officer  is  available  in  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  Students  to  supply  factual,  up-to-date  information  about  Selec- 
tive Service  and  opportunities  in  such  national  service  programs  as  the 
Peace  Corps,  Teacher  Corps,  and  VISTA. 

Placement  Service 

This  office  assists  students,  graduates,  and  others  who  have  been  attend- 
ing the  University  who  desire  to  find  employment.  It  also  serves  em- 
ployers by  helping  them  locate  personnel.  Services  are  free  to  candi- 
dates seeking  positions,  as  well  as  to  employers. 
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Reading  Center 

The  Reading  Center  maintains  a  College  Reading  Service  section  to 
provide  services  for  all  students  who  desire  to  increase  their  speed  and 
comprehension  skills  or  need  general  assistance  with  reading  or  study- 
ing skills. 

Self-Instruction  Center 

The  Learning  Resources  Service  maintains  a  Self-Instruction  Center  to 
assist  students  who  wish  to  (1)  extend  their  studies  beyond  regular 
course  work,  (2)  explore  subject  matter  in  which  they  have  an  interest, 
(3)  have  help  preparing  for  proficiency  exams,  final  exams,  or  pre- 
requisite exams,  (4)  review  previously  covered  material,  or  (5)  have 
help  in  subjects  in  which  they  are  having  difficulty. 

The  center,  on  the  main  floor  of  Morris  Library,  contains  programmed 
instructional  material  prepared  by  university  faculty  and  by  commercial 
suppliers,  tapes,  films,  slides,  film-strips,  and  all  equipment  necessary 
for  using  them.  Latest  addition  to  the  center  is  a  push-button  access  in- 
formation retrieval  system. 

Stenographic  Service 

The  Stenographic  Service  offers  secretarial,  duplicating,  and  binding 
services  to  students.  Students  are  charged  for  materials  and  labor. 

Student  Activities 

The  staff  members  of  the  Student  Activities  Office  are  available  to  all 
campus  groups  and  individuals  in  planning,  conducting,  and  evaluating 
activities  and  programs.  Besides  honorary  organizations  which  stimulate 
and  recognize  academic  achievements,  other  groups  and  organizations 
exist  to  meet  the  educational,  religious,  social,  recreational,  political,  and 
other  special  interests  of  the  student.  Participation  in  any  group  or  or- 
ganization is  open  to  all  students. 

In  addition,  this  office  cooperates  with  the  Student  Government  Ac- 
tivities Council  in  sponsoring  and  planning  all  University  events  such 
as  Homecoming  and  Parents'  Day  and  other  cultural  and  social  programs. 
The  office  is  also  responsible  for  the  intramural  and  recreational  pro- 
grams on  the  campus. 

University  Center 

The  University  Center  provides  facilities  for  dances,  banquets,  recep- 
tions, gallery  exhibitions,  and  meetings.  In  the  building,  there  are 
lounges,  a  cafeteria,  a  television  lounge,  bowling  lanes,  pool  and  bil- 
liard tables,  Ping-Pong  tables,  card  and  study  tables,  a  snack  bar,  locker 
storage,  vending  machines,  and  the  University  Book  Store. 


Academic  Requirements 
and  Procedures 


Admission  Policies,  Requirements,  and  Procedures 

In  order  to  attend  classes  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  one  must  gain 
official  admission  to  the  University  and  must  complete  the  registration 
process,  which  includes  specialized  testing,  advisement,  sectioning,  and 
payment  of  fees. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  University  are  accepted  any  time  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  but  should  be  initiated  in  ample  time  to  permit  the 
necessary  work  of  processing  to  be  completed. 

Admission  of  Freshmen 

To  be  eligible  for  admission,  effective  with  the  1969  summer  quarter,  a 
person  must  be  either  a  graduate  of  a  recognized  high  school  (graduates 
of  non-recognized  high  schools  may  be  admitted  by  the  Director  of  Ad- 
missions by  examination),  or  must  have  passed  the  General  Educational 
Development  Test.  A  person  seeking  admission  through  the  latter  pro- 
cedure will  be  considered  only  after  his  high  school  class  would  have 
graduated. 

In-state  high  school  graduates  who  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  their 
graduating  class  based  upon  class  rank  or  by  score  on  the  University 
entrance  examination  are  eligible  for  admission  to  any  quarter.  Graduates 
who  rank  in  the  lower  half  of  their  graduating  class  are  admissible  to  the 
summer  quarter  on  a  conditional  basis. 

Out-of-state  high  school  graduates  who  rank  in  the  upper  forty  percent 
of  their  graduating  class  based  upon  class  rank  or  by  score  on  the  Uni- 
versity entrance  examination  are  eligible  for  admission  to  any  quarter. 
Out-of-state  high  school  graduates  who  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  their 
graduating  class,  but  not  the  upper  forty  percent,  are  admissible  to  the 
summer  quarter  on  a  conditional  basis. 

Both  in-state  and  out-of-state  students  admitted  to  a  summer  quarter 
on  a  conditional  basis  can  qualify  for  fall  quarter  attendance  by  carrying 
a  minimum  academic  load  of  eight  quarter  hours  and  completing  them 
with  at  least  a  C  average.  Otherwise,  the  next  earliest  time  that  they  might 
enter  will  be  the  following  summer  and  under  the  same  conditions. 

Students  meeting  the  standards  making  them  eligible  for  admission  to 
any  quarter  will  be  considered  for  admission  after  completion  of  the  sixth 
semester  of  high  school.  Students  who  do  not  meet  these  standards  will  be 
considered  for  summer  quarter  admission  based  upon  completion  of  the 
seventh  semester  of  high  school  work. 

University  entrance  examination  scores  must  be  furnished  by  students 
prior  to  their  being  admitted  to  the  University.  Currently  the  ACT 
(American  College  Testing  Program)  is  the  required  test. 

17 
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All  admissions  granted  students  while  in  high  school  are  subject  to  the 
completion  of  high  school  work  and  maintenance  of  rank  upon  which  the 
admission  was  made. 

A  student  entering  the  University  as  a  freshman  is  enrolled  in  the 
General  Studies  Division  unless  he  is  being  admitted  to  the  Vocational- 
Technical  Institute. 

Admission  of  Transfer  Students 

For  academic  purposes  an  undergraduate  applicant  for  admission  to 
Southern  Illinois  University  is  considered  to  be  a  new  freshman  provided 
he  presents  fewer  than  twelve  quarter  hours  of  graded  work  for  transfer 
consideration,  otherwise  he  is  considered  to  be  a  transfer  student. 

Effective  with  the  1969  summer  quarter,  students  applying  as  under- 
graduate transfer  students  from  four-year  institutions  are  admissible  to 
any  quarter  provided  they  had  a  3.00  grade  point  average  at  the  institu- 
tion of  last  attendance.  Students  who  do  not  have  a  3.00  grade  point 
average  at  the  institution  of  last  attendance  but  are  eligible  to  continue 
at  that  institution  will  be  considered  for  admission  on  probation  for  sum- 
mer, winter,  and  spring  quarters.  Those  who  are  not  eligible  to  continue 
at  their  last  institution  will  be  considered  for  admission  on  probation  for 
the  summer  and  spring  quarters  provided  there  has  been  an  interruption 
of  schooling  of  at  least  two  quarters  duration  and  there  is  tangible  evi- 
dence that  additional  education  can  be  successfully  completed  by  the 
student. 

In  the  event  a  student  has  attended  more  than  one  institution,  the  in- 
stitution of  last  attendance  is  considered  to  be  the  one  last  attended  on 
a  full-time  basis  for  at  least  one  quarter  or  semester.  Twelve  hours  is 
considered  as  full-time  for  this  purpose. 

Students  applying  for  admission  from  two-year  institutions  are  subject 
to  the  same  conditions  specified  above  for  transfer  from  four-year  institu- 
tions. However,  a  student  who  did  not  meet  the  University's  admission 
requirements  to  enter  as  a  freshman  from  high  school  during  the  regular 
year  and  who  elected  to  enter  a  two-year  institution  will  not  be  considered 
for  admission  as  a  transfer  student  until  he  has  completed  one  year  of 
attendance  at  the  two-year  institution.  This  means  an  academic  year  or 
48  quarter  or  32  semester  hours.  Also,  students  who  have  graduated  with 
an  associate  degree  in  a  baccalaureate-oriented  program  from  a  two-year 
institution  may  enter  Southern  Illinois  University  any  quarter  without 
regard  to  their  average  provided  they  have  not  taken  additional  college- 
parallel  work  since  their  graduation.  If  they  have,  their  admission  will  be 
considered  from  the  same  standpoint  as  a  student  transferring  from  a 
four-year  institution. 

Transfer  students  who  have  been  suspended  for  any  reason  other  than 
academic  failure  must  be  cleared  by  the  Dean  of  Students  office  before 
admission  will  be  granted  by  the  Director  of  Admissions. 

Transfer  credit  is  evaluated  for  acceptance  towards  University  and 
General  Studies  requirements  by  the  Registrar's  Office  after  the  admission 
decision  has  been  made.  The  evaluation  toward  satisfaction  of  specific 
curriculum  requirements  is  done  by  the  department  or  agency  directing 
the  specific  curriculum.  General  principles  governing  the  acceptance  of 
transfer  work  are  as  follows: 

1.  All  transfer  work  is  entered  on  the  student's  official  record  of  aca- 
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demic  work  maintained  in  the  Registrar's  Office  and  continues  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  student's  total  academic  record. 

2.  Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  work  accepted  from  each  institution 
for  application  towards  the  number  needed  for  graduation  may  be  of  D 
quality.  Any  D  work  not  so  accepted,  however,  may  be  used  to  satisfy 
general  University,  academic  unit,  or  specific  program  course  require- 
ments when  applicable. 

3.  Credit  transferred  on  or  after  June  1,  1967,  from  an  accredited  two- 
year  institution  is  limited  only  by  the  provision  that  the  student  must 
earn  the  last  96  quarter  hours  required  for  the  degree  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  or  at  any  other  approved  four-year  institution,  except  that  the 
student  must  meet  the  residence  requirement  for  a  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity. These  requirements  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  catalog.  Con- 
ditions governing  the  acceptance  of  credit  from  four-year  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  also  apply  to  acceptance  of  students  from  two-year 
institutions. 

Further  information  on  the  application  of  transfer  work  towards  satisfy- 
ing General  Studies  and  graduation  requirements  may  be  found  elsewhere 
in  this  catalog. 

Transfer  students  presenting  fewer  than  64  quarter  hours  of  acceptable 
work  will  be  enrolled  in  the  General  Studies  Division  as  will  those  with 
64  to  96  hours  whose  areas  of  concentration  are  not  yet  determined. 
Others  will  be  enrolled  in  the  appropriate  upper  division  academic  unit 
in  keeping  with  their  expressed  educational  objective.  Transfer  students 
admitted  to  V.T.I,  will  be  enrolled  in  that  academic  unit. 

Admission  of  International  Students 

In  general,  international  students  must  meet  the  same  academic  stand- 
ards  for   admission   as   those   required   of  native   students.   As   there   is 
considerable  variation  between  educational  systems  throughout  the  world, 
precise  comparative  standards  are  not  always  available.  Therefore,  inter- 
national students  are  selected  upon  the  basis  of  the  excellence  of  their 
former  academic  work,  personal  recommendations  of  former  teachers  and 
I  colleagues,  the  judgment  of  the  University  as  to  whether  it  has  academic 
;  programs  of  benefit  to  the  student,  and  the  student's  financial  arrangement 
for  his  support  during  the  normal  period  of  time  required  to  reach  the 
J  objectives  of  his  study.  Undergraduates  who  have  had  previous  schooling 
in  the  United  States  are  required  to  submit  scores  from  the  American 
!  College   Testing   Program   examinations   if  they   have   accumulated   less 
than  one  full  year  of  college  credit. 

International  students  interested  in  making  application  to  the  Carbon- 
I  dale  Campus  of  Southern  Illinois  University  should  address  their  in- 
I  quiries  to  the  Admissions  Office.  At  that  time  they  will  receive  a  copy  of 
I  the  Information  for  Prospective  International  Students  booklet  which  out- 
i  lines  in  greater  detail  information  about  the  University  and  admissions 

I  procedures  of  particular  interest  to  international  students. 

Admission  of  Former  Students 

A  former  student  of  Southern  Illinois  University  not  in  attendance  on  a 

I I  campus  at  the  close  of  the  quarter  preceding  application  for  admission 
Jmust  apply  to  the  Admissions  Office  for  re-entrance  prior  to  registration. 

A  former  student  who  is  not  in  good  standing  must  clear  his  status  be- 
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fore  the  Admissions  Office  will  prepare  his  registration  permit.  It  is  ad- 
visable for  such  student  to  initiate  re-entrance  clearance  with  the  Admis- 
sions Office  early  so  that  all  inquiries  may  be  answered  and  so  that  the 
applicant  can  find  time  to  complete  any  requirements  that  may  be  imposed 
upon  him.  (See  Scholastic  Probation  and  Suspension  System  elsewhere 
in  this  bulletin  for  further  information.) 

Applying  for  Admission 

A  student  may  start  his  admission  process  at  any  time.  High  school 
students  who  rank  sufficiently  high  to  be  eligible  for  admission  to  any 
quarter  are  urged  to  initiate  action  during  their  seventh  semester  in  high 
school.  Others  may  apply  at  that  time  but  decision  will  be  delayed  until 
after  the  end  of  the  seventh  semester.  Transfer  students  should  initiate 
the  process  during  the  last  semester  or  quarter  of  attendance  at  the  pre- 
vious school  if  they  plan  to  transfer  without  interruption.  Students  who 
delay  their  admission  processing  until  the  start  of  the  quarter  which  they 
wish  to  enter,  while  they  will  be  admitted  if  eligible,  are  subject  to  late 
registration  fees  and  may  be  confronted  with  having  to  accept  less  desir- 
able class  schedules  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  admission  process  is  started  by  writing  the  Admissions  Office, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901,  indicating  a 
desire  to  apply  and  requesting  admission  materials.  The  materials  that 
are  sent  contain  the  application  and  related  forms  that  need  to  be  com- 
pleted along  with  procedural  instructions.  Information  is  also  included 
relative  to  housing  and  financial  assistance. 

Documents  Required  for  Admission 

Among  the  items  required  by  the  University  before  admission  is  com- 
pleted are  the  following: 

1.  The  completed  application  form  from  the  student. 

2.  Transcripts  of  previous  educational  experience.  For  the  high  school 
student  the  request  is  for  two  copies  of  the  high  school  transcript. 
For  the  transfer  student  the  request  is  for  an  official  transcript  from 
each  institution  previously  attended  sent  directly  to  this  University 
from  the  previously  attended  school.  In  addition,  transfer  students 
presenting  fewer  than  48  quarter  hours  (32  semester  hours)  of 
completed  work  must  provide  to  the  University  a  copy  of  their 
high  school  transcript. 

3.  University  entrance  examination  scores.  All  students  applying  for 
admission  directly  from  high  school  and  all  transfer  students  who 
have-  completed  fewer  than  48  quarter  hours  (32  semester  hours) 
must  have  their  official  ACT  scores  sent  to  the  University  from  the 
American  College  Testing  Program,  Box  451,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240. 

4.  Physical  examination  form.  Each  new  student  admitted  as  a  full-time 
undergraduate  student  is  requested  to  have  a  physical  examination 
performed  by  a  private  physician  recorded  on  the  form  provided  by 
the  University.  This  must  be  done  prior  to  registration  in  the  Uni- 
versity. The  completed  form  is  to  be  sent  directly  to  the  University 
Health  Service.  In  case  of  a  religious  belief  which  is  in  conflict  with 
the  plan,  special  arrangements  may  be  made  with  the  director  of  the 
University  Health  Service. 

Applications  for  housing  and  financial  assistance  are  separate  from  the 
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admission  process  and  directions  relating  thereto  are  contained  in  the 
brochures  on  these  subjects  which  the  students  receive  when  they  request 
admission  materials. 

Orientation,  Advisement,  Registration 

Through  a  carefully  designed  system  of  orientation,  academic  advisement, 
and  registration  the  University  attempts  to  assure  entering  students  an 
efficient  and  effective  introduction  to  the  University  prior  to  the  time 
they  start  class  attendance.  The  more  extensive  program  is  provided  for 
those  students  entering  during  the  fall  quarter  while  more  abbreviated 
activities  are  in  operation  for  the  other  quarters. 

For  many  years  the  University  has  used  an  advanced  registration 
system  through  which  all  continuing  students  and  most  new  students  are 
expected  to  be  academically  advised  and  registered  for  a  quarter  well 
before  its  actual  start.  The  advance  registration  period  for  fall  quarters 
ordinarily  runs  from  the  middle  of  April  through  the  end  of  May  and 
then  from  the  early  part  of  July  to  the  latter  part  of  August. 

During  the  July-August  period  three  days  each  week  are  set  aside  for 
new  freshman  and  transfer  student  orientation,  advisement,  and  registra- 
tion. Students  are  invited  to  have  their  parents  accompany  them  so  that 
they  too  may  secure  a  better  understanding  of  the  University  and  its 
operation  than  might  otherwise  be  the  case.  The  orientation  program  on 
these  days  is  of  necessity  an  introductory  type  in  which  questions  about 
admission,  housing,  financial  assistance,  etc.,  can  be  answered.  Later,  at 
the  start  of  the  fall  quarter  new  students  participate  in  three  days  of 
orientation  activities  during  which  time  they  receive  a  well  rounded  in- 
troduction to  university  life. 

Starting  in  May  and  extending  through  June  the  University's  Admis- 
sion Office  contacts  new  students  admitted  to  arrange  appointment  dates 
for  them  to  come  to  the  campus.  Through  this  process  only  the  number  of 
students  that  can  be  efficiently  handled  are  involved  each  day.  Students 
who  cannot  come  to  the  campus  during  the  summer  or  who  delay  apply- 
f  ing  for  admission  beyond  the  advance  registration  period  may  register  at 
!  the  start  of  the  fall  quarter  but  are  required  to  come  to  campus  a  few 
days  before  those  who  have  registered  during  the  summer  period.  New 
\  students  who  have  not  been  advised  and  registered  by  the  time  the  stu- 
dent orientation  period  starts  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  quarter  are  con- 
j  sidered  to  be  late  registrants  and  are  subject  to  a  late  fee  payment. 

Similar  procedures  are  followed  at  the  start  of  each  of  the  other  quar- 
ters.  Admitted  students  are   kept  informed  of  orientation,   advisement, 
registration  procedures,  and  the  times  when  they  occur  by  the  Admissions 
|  Office  in  cooperation  with  the  Student  Activities  Office.  The  latter  office 
is  the  University's  administrative  agency  that  assists  the  large  number  of 
1  volunteer  students  who  actually  operate  the  New  Student  Days  activities 
at  the  start  of  each  quarter. 

Academic  Advisement 

Academic  advisement  is  administered  by  the  academic  units.  Each  unit 
employs  a  selected  group  of  trained  advisers  devoting  part-time  directly 
to  this  function.  They  operate  under  the  supervision  of  a  chief  adviser 
who  is  responsible  to  the  dean  of  the  academic  unit. 
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The  University  accepts  the  importance  of  the  academic  advisement 
function.  Insistance  on  receipt  of  transcripts  and  ACT  scores  prior  to  ad- 
mission serves  not  only  to  determine  admission  but  later  provides  suitable 
educational  information  to  the  advisers  upon  which  decisions  can  be  made 
relative  to  the  proper  courses  to  advise  the  students  to  take.  On  the  basis 
of  this  information  the  advisers  can  make  intelligent  decisions  relative  to 
students  who  should  receive  advance  standing  in  courses  or  who  should 
be  urged  to  take  proficiency  examinations  in  courses  about  which  they  ap- 
pear to  be  already  well  informed. 

Registration 

Registration  for  any  session  of  the  University  is  contingent  upon  becom- 
ing eligible  for  registration.  Thus  an  advance  registration,  including  the 
payment  of  tuition  and  fees,  is  considered  to  be  invalid  if  the  student  is 
later  declared  to  be  ineligible  to  register  due  to  scholastic  reasons.  The 
enrollee  may  also  be  considered  ineligible  to  register  because  of  financial 
or  disciplinary  reasons  if  this  is  certified  to  the  registrar  by  the  appropri- 
ate University  office. 

Detailed  information  about  the  dates  and  procedures  for  advisement 
and  registration  appears  in  each  quarter's  Schedule  of  Classes,  which  is 
available  from  Central  Publications. 

There  are  several  basic  principles  governing  registration  for  classes  as 
follows : 

1.  Students  are  officially  registered  only  for  those  courses  which  appear 
on  their  schedule  of  classes.  Changes  therefrom  can  be  made  only 
through  the  processing  of  an  official  program  change. 

2.  Registration  ends  at  the  close  of  the  first  week  of  school.  This  in- 
cludes the  registration  into  new  courses  or  the  changing  of  sections 
through  the  program  change  process. 

3.  A  student  may  not  drop  a  course  merely  by  stopping  attendance.  To 
do  so  results  in  an  ABS  grade.  A  course  may  be  dropped  through  the 
program  change  route  through  the  first  four  weeks  without  a  letter 
grade  being  assigned.  Thereafter,  a  passing  or  failing  grade  will  be 
assigned  in  keeping  with  the  student's  status  at  the  time  of  with- 
drawal. 

4.  There  is  a  terminal  date  near  the  end  of  each  quarter  after  which 
program  changes  or  withdrawal  from  school  are  not  permitted  except 
under  exceptional  conditions.  This  date  is  usually  two  weeks  before 
final  examinations  begin.  The  specific  date  appears  in  each  quarter's 
Schedule  of  Classes. 

Withdrawal  from  the  University 

Withdrawal  from  the  University  is  initiated  by  contacting  the  Counseling 
and  Testing  Center  in  the  Dean  of  Students  office.  This  should  be  done 
in  person  if  a  student  withdraws  after  school  has  started  and  he  is  on 
campus.  If  he  is  unable  to  come  to  campus  he  may  write  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents office  asking  that  they  process  a  withdrawal  for  him. 

A  student  who  advance  registers,  including  the  paying  of  fees,  and  who 
then  finds  that  he  cannot  attend  school  must  process  an  official  with- 
drawal the  same  as  do  those  who  withdraw  after  school  starts.  In  this 
case  the  process  is  the  same  as  outlined  in  the  paragraph  above.  A  student 
who  advance  registers  but  does  not  clear  his  fees  by  the  announced  dead- 
line date  is  automatically  cancelled. 
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Refer  to  the  section  Payment  and  Refunding  of  Fees  later  in  this  chap- 
ter for  information  about  the  refunding  of  tuition  and  fees  when  with- 
drawing from  the  University. 

Tuition  and  Fees 

The  types  and  amounts  of  tuition  and  fees  charged  students  are  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  are  subject  to  change  whenever  con- 
ditions make  changes  necessary.  Listed  below  are  the  tuition  and  fees 
that  will  be  assessed  a  student  per  quarter  beginning  fall  quarter  1969: 

Not  more       More   than  5, 
than    5   hrs.      less    than    11     11    or   more 

Tuition  Fee— Illinois  Resident $22.00  $45.00  $67.00 

Tuition  Fee— Out  of  State  Resident ( 69.00)  ( 137.00)  ( 206.00) 

Student  Welfare  and  Recreation 

Building  Trust  Fund  Fee 5.00  10.00  15.00 

Book  Rental  Fee 3.00  6.00  8.00 

Student  Activity  Fee  3.50  7.00  10.50 

University  Center  Fee 5.00  5.00  5.00 

Athletic  Fund  Fee   3.00  6.50  10.00 

To  to/— Illinois  Resident   $41.50         $79.50       $115.50 

Total— Out  of  State  Resident (88.50)      ( 171.50)     (254.50) 

In  addition  to  the  above  fees,  a  student  is  subject  to  certain  other 
charges  under  the  conditions  listed  below: 

1.  A  late  registration  fee,  which  is  $2.00  for  the  first  day  and  which 
increases  $1.00  each  day  to  a  maximum  of  $5.00  when  a  student  registers 
after  the  regular  registration  period  has  ended. 

2.  A  $2.00  program  change  charge  whenever  a  student  changes  his  pro- 
gram from  the  one  for  which  he  originally  registered,  unless  the  change 
is  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  University. 

3.  A  graduation  fee  of  $17.00. 

Students  holding  valid  state  scholarships  are  exempt  from  the  above 
|  tuition  and  fees  to  the  extent  provided  by  the  terms  of  the  specific  scholar- 
ship held.  An  Illinois  State  Scholarship,  unless  an  honorary  one,  covers  all 
of  the  charges  except  the  late  registration  and  program  change  fees.  An 
Illinois  State  Teacher  Education  Scholarship,  an  Illinois  Military  Scholar- 
ship, an  Illinois  General  Assembly  Scholarship,  or  an  Illinois  County 
Scholarship  exempts  the  student  from  the  paying  of  tuition,  the  student 
activity  fee,  and  the  graduation  fee. 

The  student  activity  fee  includes  the  fees  for  limited  hospitalization, 
entertainment,  athletics,  student  publications,  and  other  privileges. 

Faculty  members  and  university  civil  service  employees  taking  courses 
are  not  charged  tuition  and  activity  fees.  However,  they  pay  all  other 
appropriate  fees. 

Extension  course  fees  are  $6.00  per  hour  plus  a  $1.05  book  rental  fee 
per  course. 

Adult  education  course  fees  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  approximately 
sixty  cents  per  contact  hour. 

Other  charges  which  a  student  may  incur  are  those  for  departmental 
field  trips,  library  fines,  and  excess  breakage.  Also,  a  student  taking  a 
[course  involving  use  of  materials,  as  distinct  from  equipment,  will  ordi- 
narily pay  for  such  materials. 
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A  student  registering  for  courses  on  an  audit  basis  pays  the  same  tuition 
and  fees  as  though  he  were  registering  for  the  courses  for  credit. 

A  student  is  entitled  to  a  free  transcript  of  his  university  record  each 
time  he  has  added  academically  to  his  record  through  work  taken  at  this 
University,  provided  he  has  fulfilled  all  his  financial  obligations  to  the 
University.  There  is  a  charge  of  $1.00  for  each  additional  transcript. 

PAYMENT  AND  REFUNDING  OF  FEES 

Fees  are  payable  quarterly  during  the  academic  year.  A  student  who 
registers  in  advance  receives  a  fee  statement  and  may  pay  either  by  mail 
or  in  person  at  the  Bursar's  Office,  by  the  deadline  date,  in  accordance 
with  instructions  accompanying  the  fee  statement.  Otherwise  his  advance 
registration  is  cancelled  and  he  must  register  again  later.  A  student  who 
registers  at  the  start  of  a  quarter  must  pay  fees  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Refunding  of  fees  is  possible  only  if  a  student  has  withdrawn  from 
school,  officially,  within  the  first  two  weeks  of  a  quarter  and  only  if  the 
application  for  a  refund  is  received  in  the  Registrar's  Office  within  two 
weeks  following  the  last  regular  registration  day.  This  means  that 
for  quarters  starting  on  a  Monday  the  withdrawal  from  school  must  have 
been  officially  made  within  the  first  two  calendar  weeks  of  the  quarter  and 
the  refund  application  received  by  Monday  of  the  third  week.  No  refund- 
ing of  fees  is  made  for  a  withdrawal  occurring  after  the  first  two  weeks. 
The  specific  deadline  dates  for  each  quarter  appears  in  that  quarter's 
Schedule  of  Classes. 

A  student  who  processes  a  program  change  which  places  him  in  a  dif- 
ferent tuition  and  fee  category  than  the  one  for  which  he  originally 
registered  will  be  assessed  additional  tuition  and  fees  when  appropriate. 
If  the  change  places  him  in  a  lower  tuition  and  fee  category  he  may  apply 
for  the  appropriate  tuition  and  fee  refund  provided  the  reduction  in  pro- 
gram is  made  officially  by  a  program  change  during  the  same  period  at 
the  start  of  a  quarter  in  which  students  withdrawing  from  the  University 
are  eligible  for  a  refund.  This  is  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  a  quarter. 
Application  for  a  refund  in  this  case  is  made  at  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Student  Residency  Regulations 

Regulations  defining  the  residence  of  students  for  purposes  of  registration 
in  Southern  Illinois  University  are  as  follows: 

1.  Evidence  showing  the  residence  of  every  applicant  for  admission  to 
the  University  must  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar  at  the  time  of  applica- 
tion for  admission,  and  resident  or  nonresident  fees  shall  be  assessed  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  appearing  in  the  Registrar's  records. 

2.  In  all  cases  where  the  records  indicate  that  the  student's  home  is 
outside  the  state  of  Illinois,  the  nonresident  fee  shall  be  assessed.  A  stu- 
dent who  takes  exception  to  the  ruling  may  file  a  claim  for  a  refund,  but 
this  must  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar  within  10  days  of  the  opening 
date  of  the  quarter  for  which  the  charge  was  made. 

3.  In  the  case  of  a  student  who  is  a  minor,  the  residence  of  the  parent, 
or  if  the  student  has  no  parent,  the  guardian  of  this  person,  shall  govern 
unless  there  is  proven  to  have  been  complete  emancipation  of  the  minor 
from  his  parents  or  guardian  and  he  has  established  residence  in  the 
state  of  Illinois. 

4.  Any  student,  adult  or  minor,  whose  parents  have  established  a  bona 
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fide  residence  in  the  state  of  Illinois  will  be  regarded  as  a  resident  for 
registration  purposes;  except  that  an  adult  student  who  has  established 
a  residence  on  his  own  account  outside  of  the  state  must  conform  to  the 
terms  set  forth  in  regulation  6  to  be  classified  as  a  resident. 

5.  A  wife  is  classified  as  a  resident  for  registration  purposes  if  her  hus- 
band is  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  state  of  Illinois  preceding  and  at  the 
time  of  her  registration. 

6.  An  adult  student,  whose  parents  are  deceased  or  whose  parents  re- 
side outside  the  state,  to  be  considered  a  resident  of  Illinois  for  purposes 
of  registration  must  be  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  state  for  three  months 
preceding  the  beginning  of  any  quarter  for  which  he  registers  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  must  present  evidence  that  he  is  self-sustaining  and  not  under 
parental  control. 

7.  An  adult  alien  who  holds  valid  immigration  papers  and  is  in  the 
United  States  under  an  immigrant-type  visa  may  qualify  as  a  resident  of 
the  state  for  purposes  of  registration  in  the  University  if  he  has  lived 
within  the  state  for  at  least  a  period  of  twelve  months  next  preceding  the 
beginning  of  any  quarter  for  which  he  registers  at  the  University,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  rules  4  and  6. 

8.  Several  factors  will  be  considered  in  the  determination  of  each  indi- 
vidual case.  Among  the  factors  to  be  considered  will  be  (a)  location  of 
draft  board  registration,  (b)  voting  address,  if  any,  (c)  the  degree  of 
self-support  of  the  student,  ( d )  location  of  summer  or  vacation  employ- 
ment. 

9.  All  cases  of  appeal  shall  first  be  referred  to  the  Legal  Counsel  of  the 
University.  An  appeal  from  the  Legal  Counsel  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
University  statutes. 


Note:    In  the  above  regulations  an  adult  student  is  considered  to  be  a  male  at  least  21  years  of  age 
or  a  female  at  least  18  years  of  age. 

Grading  System 

Grades  are  expressed  in  letters  as  follows: 

GRADE   POINTS 
PER   HOUR 

A,  Excellent   5 

B,  Good  4 

C,  Satisfactory  (this  is  intended  to  be  the  average  grade)  3 

D,  Poor,  but  passing 2 

E,  Failure   1 

P,  Pass.  Hours  earned  apply  towards  graduation  but  do 

not  affect  student  grade  point  averages. 

F,  Fail.  Hours  do  not  apply  towards  graduation  and  do 
not  affect  student  grade  point  averages. 

W,  Authorized  withdrawal  with  no  basis  for  evaluation 
established.  Work  may  not  be  completed.  Approved 
grading  symbol  only  on  graduate  level  except  for 
unusual  circumstances  where  an  academic  unit  dean 
recommends  a  change  in  grade  from  ABS  to  W. 

WP,  Authorized  withdrawal  with  passing  grade. 

WE,  Authorized  withdrawal  with  failing  grade. 

WF,  Withdrawal  with  failing  grade.  Does  not  affect  stu- 
dent's grade  point  averages. 
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INC,  Incomplete.  Has  permission  of  instructor  to  be  com- 
pleted. 

DEF,  Deferred.  Used  only  for  graduate  courses  of  an  in- 
dividual, continuing  nature  such  as  thesis  or  re- 
search. 

ABS,  Unauthorized  withdrawal.  Same  as  E  for  academic 
retention  purposes. 

S,  Satisfactory.  Used  only  for  noncredit  courses. 

U,  Unsatisfactory.  Used  only  for  noncredit  courses. 

AU,  Audit.  No  grade  or  credit  earned. 

A  grade  given  at  the  end  of  a  course  is  final  and  may  not  be  raised  by 
additional  work. 

The  grades  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  WE,  WF,  and  ABS  are  included  in  deter- 
mining student  grade  point  averages. 

Authorized  course  withdrawals  made  through  the  program  change  proc- 
ess do  not  receive  grades  when  made  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  a 
quarter.  Thereafter,  authorized  withdrawals  receive  WP  for  withdrawal 
with  a  passing  grade,  WE  or  WF  for  withdrawal  with  a  failing  grade,  or 
W  (for  graduate  students  only)  when  no  basis  for  evaluation  has  been 
established. 

A  DEF  grade  for  course  work  of  an  individual  nature  such  as  research, 
thesis,  or  dissertation  is  changed  to  a  completed  grade  when  the  project 
has  been  completed. 

The  grades  of  S  and  U  are  used  to  indicate  satisfactory  or  unsatis- 
factory completion  of  a  noncredit  course. 

A  student  registering  for  a  course  on  an  audit  basis  receives  no  letter 
grade  and  no  credit.  An  auditor's  registration  card  must  be  marked  ac- 
cordingly, and  he  pays  the  same  fees  as  though  he  were  registering  for 
credit.  He  is  expected  to  attend  regularly  and  is  to  determine  from  the 
instructor  the  amount  of  work  expected  of  him.  If  an  auditing  student 
does  not  attend  regularly,  the  instructor  may  determine  that  the  student 
should  not  have  the  audited  course  placed  on  his  record  card  maintained 
in  the  Registrar's  Office.  A  student  registering  for  a  course  for  audit  or 
credit  may  change  to  a  credit  status  or  vice  versa  through  the  official  pro- 
gram change  method  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  a  quarter.  Thereafter 
the  change  may  not  be  made. 

The  official  record  of  a  student's  academic  work  is  maintained  in  the 
Registrar's  Office. 

Unauthorized  course  withdrawals  which  are  made  through  failure  of 
the  students  to  continue  in  attendance  receive  a  grade  of  ABS.  An  ABS 
grade  for  a  student  may  be  changed  to  a  W  in  unusual  circumstances 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  student's  academic  unit. 

An  INC  grade  may  be  changed  to  a  completed  grade  within  a  time 
period  to  be  designated  by  the  instructor,  not  to  exceed  one  year  from  the 
close  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  course  was  taken;  otherwise  it  remains 
as  INC  and  is  not  included  in  grade  point  computation. 

Courses  in  which  D's  or  E's  were  received  may  be  repeated  and  the  last 
grade  will  be  used  in  computing  the  student's  grade  point  average.  The 
repeating  of  a  course  does  not  remove  the  previous  grade  from  the  stu- 
dent's official  academic  record  card.  In  following  this  system,  the  Univer- 
sity is  not  committed  to  continue  courses  in  effect  in  order  that  students 
may  always  repeat  courses. 
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Special  Grading  System 

Effective  with  the  1968  fall  quarter  and  for  a  two-year  experimental  period 
thereafter,  the  various  undergraduate  academic  units  at  their  discretion 
may  permit  their  students  to  take  a  limited  amount  of  course  work  on  a 
Pass-Fail  basis  rather  than  on  the  regular  letter  grade  basis.  The  experi- 
ences of  the  two-year  period  will  determine  whether  this  system  will  be 
continued  beyond  the  1970  spring  quarter. 

The  purpose  of  the  Pass-Fail  grading  system  is  to  encourage  students 
to  broaden  their  education  by  undertaking  intellectual  exploration  in 
elective  courses  outside  their  area  of  specialization  without  having  to  en- 
gage in  grade  competition  with  students  specializing  in  those  courses. 

The  present  Pass-Fail  grading  system  is  governed  by  the  following 
conditions : 

1.  A  student  with  a  3.25  overall  grade  point  average  may  participate 
m  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences'  program  with  the  permission 
of  his  academic  unit  or  in  his  own  academic  unit's  program  if  and  when 
established. 

2.  A  student  may  apply  a  maximum  of  16  quarter  hours  of  Pass  credit 
towards  graduation  with  no  more  than  8  quarter  hours  in  any  one  de- 
partment. 

3.  The  Pass-Fail  option  is  applicable  only  for  elective  courses  in  a  stu- 
dent's program.  He  may  not  use  it  for  courses  satisfying  General  Studies, 
or  concentration  requirements.  Should  he  later  change  his  concentration' 
work  previously  taken  on  a  Pass-Fail  basis  may,  with  concurrence  of  the 
department,  be  used  in  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  in  the  newly 
selected  concentration. 

4.  Pass-Fail  courses  on  the  300  and  400  level  count  towards  satisfying 
the  64  quarter  hours  requirement  in  senior  college  courses. 

5.  Hours  earned  in  Pass  work  will  be  added  to  a  student's  total  hours 
passed  but  will  have  no  effect  on  his  grade  point  average.  Unsuccessful 
completion  of  a  course  taken  on  the  Pass-Fail  basis  will  result  in  a  F 
grade  being  recorded  on  the  student's  academic  record  card  but  will  have 
no  effect  on  his  grade  point  average. 

6  A  student  may  change  his  course  registration  status  from  a  Pass- 
*ail  to  a  regular  grading  point  and  vice-versa  during  the  first  four  weeks 
|of  a  quarter  only. 

I  7.  Each  academic  unit  participating  in  the  Pass-Fail  system  has  a  list- 
ing of  courses  in  which  registration  is  permitted  on  a  Pass-Fail  basis. 

Scholastic  Standing 

The  matter  of  scholastic  standing  is  quite  often  of  importance  to  a  student 
both  while  m  school  and  later  when  he  presents  a  transcript  of  his  educa- 
tional record  in  support  of  his  application  for  employment  or  additional 
schooling. 

I  At  the  end  of  each  quarter  of  his  attendance  a  grade  report  is  prepared 
or  each  student  showing,  in  addition  to  the  grades  earned  that  quarter 
what  his  scholastic  standing  is  and  what  his  grade  point  average  is  for  the 
quarter  and  for  his  over-all  record.  It  is  important  that  a  student  under- 
stands the  University's  system  for  computing  grade  point  averages  and 
he  various  grade  point  average  requirements. 
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The  University  computes  the  student's  over-all  grade  point  average  for 
all  work  taken  whether  at  Southern  Illinois  University  or  elsewhere.  A 
student  who  takes  all  of  his  collegiate  work  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
will  have  only  one  over-all  grade  point  average.  A  transfer  student  how- 
ever will  have  a  University  grade  point  average  and  an  over-all  grade 
point  average.  These  will,  in  most  cases,  be  different. 

The  significance  of  the  above  can  better  be  understood  when  studying 
the  general  baccalaureate  degree  requirements.  A.  3.00  (C)  average  is  re- 
quired for  both  the  work  taken  at  the  University  and  for  the  over-all  col- 
legiate work,  as  well  as  for  work  in  the  student's  area  of  concentration. 
Similarly,  a  student  may  be  placed  on  scholastic  probation  or  may  be 
scholastically  suspended  either  because  of  his  record  at  the  University  or 
his  over-all  record. 

In  computing  a  student's  grade  point  average  all  grades  of  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  WE,  WF,  and  ABS  are  included  in  determining  the  number  of  calcu- 
lated hours.  Corresponding  grading  symbols  from  other  institutions  are 
included  in  the  same  way.  Each  hour  of  these  grades  ( 1  hour  of  A  is 
worth  5  grade  points)  is  given  its  numerical  grade  points,  and  the  total 
number  of  calculated  hours  is  then  divided  into  the  total  number  of  grade 
points  to  determine  the  student's  grade  point  average.  In  the  case  of  re- 
peated courses  only  the  hours  of  the  last  course  and  its  grade  are  used 
except  in  those  rare  cases  when  the  number  of  hours  of  a  repeated  course 
has  been  reduced  since  it  was  originally  taken.  In  that  case  the  repeated 
work  affects  only  that  number  of  hours  of  the  originally  taken  work.  For 
example,  a  student  might  take  a  four  hour  course  and  receive  an  E.  He 
would  then  repeat  the  course  but  before  he  does  the  course  might  be  re- 
duced to  a  three  hour  course.  If  he  then  received  a  C,  this  would  remove 
the  effect  of  only  3  hours  of  the  previous  E  work.  The  1  hour  of  E 
would  continue  to  affect  the  student's  grade  point  average. 

Class  Standing 

Southern  Illinois  University  requires  a  student  to  earn  192  quarter  hours 
of  acceptable  credit  in  order  to  receive  a  baccalaureate  degree.  For  aca- 
demic classification  purposes  a  freshman  is  a  student  who  has  completed 
fewer  than  48  hours;  a  sophomore,  from  48  through  95;  a  junior,  from  96 
through  143;  and  a  senior,  144  or  more. 

University  Recognition  of  High  Scholastic  Achievement 

In  recognition  of  high  scholarship,  a  Scholastic  Honors  Day  convocation 
is  held  each  spring.  A  candidate  for  a  bachelor's  degree  in  June  or  August 
who  has  maintained  a  grade  point  average  of  4.25  or  more  for  all  of  his 
work  through  the  winter  quarter  of  his  senior  year  receives  special  honor. 
Each  junior  having  a  4.25  grade  point  average  and  each  sophomore  and 
freshman  having  a  4.50  grade  point  average  is  also  honored  at  the  con- 
vocation. Except  in  the  case  of  a  graduating  senior,  a  student  must  be  at- 
tending full  time  to  be  eligible.  A  transfer  student  must  have  earned  the 
average  indicated  for  work  at  Southern  Illinois  University  only,  as  well 
as  for  the  total  record. 

Graduating  seniors  possessing  high  scholastic  averages  are  so  recognized 
at  commencement  time  by  being  graduated  with  honors.  Students  with 
4.90  or  higher  averages  receive  highest  honors;  those  with  4.75-4.89 
averages   receive   high   honors,   and,   those  with  4.50-4.74  graduate  with 
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honors.  This  is  recorded  on  the  commencement  program,  on  the  student's 
academic  record  card,  and  on  his  diploma. 

Successful  participation  in  all-campus  honors  programs  which  requires 
maintenance  of  appropriate  minimal  scholastic  standards,  such  as  the 
President's  Scholars,  receives  recognition  by  notation  on  the  student's 
academic  record  and  on  the  diploma.  Honors  programs  less  extensive  than 
all-campus  in  scope  but  which  are  designed  to  attract  students  with  high 
scholastic  potential  are  also  encouraged.  Successful  participation  in  pro- 
grams requiring  the  maintenance  of  appropriate  minimal  scholastic  stand- 
ards is  acknowledged  by  notation  on  the  academic  record  card  and  on  the 
diploma. 

A  rather  large  number  of  honorary  organizations  within  the  University 
offer  recognition  and  membership  invitations  based  upon  high  scholastic 
achievement.  These  vary  considerably  in  scope  and  formality  of  organiza- 
tion ranging  from  departmental  to  program  organization.  Election  or 
selection  to  many  of  these  is  recognized  at  the  Honors  Day  Convocation. 

Scholastic  Program  Flexibility  for  the  Student 

Through  various  methods  the  University  permits  a  student  to  develop 
flexibility  in  his  college  education  so  that  he  might  follow  a  pattern  dif- 
ferent from  that  pursued  by  other  students.  It  is  possible  for  a  student  to 
by-pass  some  of  the  introductory  General  Studies  courses  through  a  com- 
bination of  high  school  subjects  and  University  entrance  examination 
scores.  He  may  also  receive  credit  for  courses  without  having  to  take  the 
high  school  course  itself.  Or  the  student  who  must  interrupt  his  attendance 
on  campus  may  find  it  possible  to  continue  his  educational  training 
through  extension  or  correspondence  work. 

High  School  Advanced  Placement  Program 

Through  the  High  School  Advanced  Placement  Program  a  high  school 
student  who  is  qualified  through  registration  in  an  advanced  placement 
course  in  his  high  school  or  through  other  special  educational  experience 
may  apply  for  advanced  placement  and  college  credit  through  the  Ad- 
vanced Placement  Program  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  New  York  10027.  To  receive  credit,  a 
person  must  earn  the  grade  of  3,  4,  or  5.  Any  interested  high  school  stu- 
dent should  write  to  the  University's  Admissions  Office  to  learn  the  cur- 
rent listing  of  courses  for  which  credit  may  be  earned  through  this 
program. 

Ordinarily,  the  maximum  credit  granted  through  advanced  placement 
examinations  is  16  hours.  It  is  nonresident  credit,  does  not  carry  a  grade, 
and  is  not  used  in  computing  the  student's  average  grade.  Credit  granted 
at  another  accredited  college  or  university  under  this  plan  is  transferable 
to  this  University  up  to  a  maximum  of  16  hours.  A  student  may  appeal  to 
his  academic  dean  to  be  granted  more  than  16  hours. 

General  Studies  Advanced  Standing  Program 

Through  the  general  studies  advanced  standing  system  it  is  possible  for 
a  student  presenting  a  combination  of  high  ACT  scores  and  high  school 
course  achievement  to  be  eligible  for  advanced  standing  consideration. 
While  credit  is  not  granted  for  the  courses  in  which  the  student  receives 
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advanced  standing  credit  it  does  permit  the  student  to  take  more  advanced 
work  in  the  same  General  Studies  area  or  to  move  on  to  elective  work  of 
his  own  choosing. 

Proficiency  Examinations 

Through  its  proficiency  examination  program  the  University  recognizes 
the  importance  of  providing  encouragement  for  academically  talented 
students.  Such  students  are  permitted  to  make  application  to  demonstrate 
the  mastery  of  certain  courses  through  proficiency  examinations.  Applica- 
tions are  made  at  the  Registrar's  Office. 

The  following  general  rules  govern  the  proficiency  examinations  for 
undergraduate  credit. 

1.  Any  student  who  feels  qualified  to  take  a  proficiency  examination 
is  eligible  to  do  so;  students  scoring  in  the  top  ten  percent  of  ACT  are 
particularly  encouraged  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 

2.  Credit  not  to  exceed  48  hours,  including  credit  through  the  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board,  Advanced  Placement  Program,  may 
be  earned  through  proficiency  examinations.  Credit  will  be  nonresident. 

3.  Upon  passing  a  proficiency  examination  in  a  course  with  a  grade  of 
A  or  B  a  student  is  granted  course  credit  with  grades  and  grade  points 
appropriately  recorded.  His  record  will  show  the  name  of  the  course,  the; 
hours  of  credit  granted,  the  grade  earned,  and  a  notation  "credit  granted 
by  proficiency  examination."  The  grade  earned  will  count  in  the  student's 
grade  point  average.  Passing  with  a  grade  of  C  results  in  the  student 
earning  credit.  His  record  will  show  the  name  of  the  course,  the  hours  of 
credit  granted,  and  a  notation,  "credit  granted  by  proficiency  examina- 
tion." The  grade  earned  will  not  be  recorded  and  will  not  count  in  the 
student's  grade  point  average.  A  grade  of  D  or  E  on  a  proficiency  ex- 
amination results  in  no  penalty  to  the  student.  He  will  not  receive  credit 
and  his  record  will  show  nothing  regarding  the  proficiency  examination. 
However,  the  proficiency  examination  grade  report  form  will  be  filed  in 
the  student's  folder  for  reference  purposes. 

4.  A  student  may  not  take  a  proficiency  examination  for  the  same 
course  more  than  one  time.  Neither  may  he  take  a  proficiency  examina- 
tion in  a  course  in  which  he  has  previously  received  a  grade. 

5.  No  credit  granted  by  proficiency  examinations  will  be  recorded  until 
the  student  has  earned  at  least  16  hours  of  credit  of  C  grade  or  above  in 
residence  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Extension  and  Correspondence  Credit 

The  University  accepts  credit  earned  through  extension  or  correspondence 
programs  towards  the  bachelor's  degree.  A  maximum  of  96  quarter  hours 
may  be  so  earned.  Of  the  total,  not  more  than  48  quarter  hours  may  be 
taken  in  correspondence  work. 

Southern  Illinois  University  does  offer  a  sizeable  number  of  courses 
through  its  Extension  Services.  It  does  not  operate  a  correspondence  pro- 
gram. Correspondence  work  is  accepted  when  taken  from  institutions 
which  are  regionally  accredited  if  the  grade  is  of  C  quality  or  better. 

The  University  offers  extension  courses  throughout  Southern  Illinois 
whenever  (1)  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  need  and  potential  enrollment 
to  justify  scheduling  a  class,  (2)  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  faculty  member 
to  host  the  class,  and  (3)  adequate  laboratory  and  library  facilities  are; 
available. 
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In  general,  extension  courses  meet  one  night  a  week  with  three-hour 
courses  meeting  2.5  hours  per  session  for  12  weeks,  and  four-hour  courses 
meeting  16  weeks.  Occasionally,  four-hour  courses  will  meet  12  weeks  with 
four  extra  meetings  being  arranged  for  during  the  12-week  period.  Grad- 
uate courses  meet  for  12  weeks  only. 

Registration  in  extension  courses  is  permitted  during  the  first  and 
second  class  meetings.  Thereafter  registration  is  permitted  only  with  the 
approval  of  the  dean  of  University  Extension  Services.  A  late  registration 
fee  of  $5  is  also  charged. 

Students  must  have  their  social  security  numbers  with  them  in  order  to. 
complete  their  registration  and  must  also  be  prepared  to  pay  their  tuition 
and  fees.  Tuition  is  $6  per  quarter  hour  of  credit,  and  undergraduate  stu- 
dents pay  a  $1.05  textbook  rental  fee  for  each  course  taken  by  extension. 
Graduate  students  must  buy  their  books  or  make  other  arrangements.  The 
instructor  may  require  the  purchase  of  additional  books  or  other  materials. 
Students  having  valid  scholarships  issued  through  the  state  of  Illinois  do 
not  pay  the  tuition  charge  but  must  pay  the  textbook  fee.  Illinois  Military 
Scholarship  holders  must  pay  both  the  tuition  and  textbook  rental  fee. 

A  person  may  enroll  for  extension  work  on  an  audit  basis  provided 
facilities  are  available.  He  must  receive  permission  of  the  instructor  to  do 
so  and  he  must  pay  the  same  tuition  and  fees  as  though  he  were  register- 
ing for  credit. 

Credit  for  Military  Experience 

Students  who  have  served  one  year  or  more  of  active  duty  and  who  have 
received  an  honorable  discharge  may  receive  up  to  6  hours  of  aerospace 
credit  at  Carbondale;  service  of  six  months  to  one  year  may  result  in 
3  hours  of  freshman  aerospace  credit;  less  than  six  months  of  active 
service  does  not  allow  any  college  credit. 

Credit  will  be  accepted  for  USAF  courses  within  the  limitations  en- 
forced for  extension  and  correspondence  work.  No  credit  is  allowed  for 
college-level  G.E.D.  tests.  In  evaluating  credit  possibilities  based  upon 
formal  service-school  training  programs,  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  as  set  forth  in  the  U.S.  Government  bul- 
letin, Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Experiences  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  are  followed. 

In  order  to  receive  credit  for  military  service  a  veteran  must  present  a 
copy  of  his  discharge  or  separation  papers  to  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Scholastic  Probation  and  Suspension  System 

A  student  who  fails  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  grade  point  average  will  be 
placed  in  categories  other  than  Good  Standing  and  may  be  required  to  dis- 
continue attendance  at  the  University  for  a  period  of  time. 

For  a  transfer  student,  the  following  scholastic  standards  apply  both  to 
his  academic  record  compiled  only  at  this  University  and  to  his  overall 
academic  record. 

Scholastic  Warning 

A  student  who  is  in  Good  Standing  will  be  placed  in  Good  Standing- 
Scholastic  Warning  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  in  which  he  fails  to  make  a 
3.00  grade  point  average  provided  he  has  calculated  hours  and  an  accum- 
ulative grade  point  average  as  follows: 
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1.  Fewer  than  96  calculated  hours  and  less  than  a  3.00  grade  point 
average. 

2.  96  but  fewer  than  144  calculated  hours  and  less  than  a  3.10  grade 
point  average. 

3.  144  or  more  calculated  hours  and  less  than  3.15  grade  point  average. 
He  is  returned  to  Good  Standing  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  in  which  he 
makes  a  3.00  grade  point  average  (or  better)  while  on  Good  Standing- 
Scholastic  Warning. 

Scholastic  Probation  and  Suspension 

When  a  student  on  Good  Standing-Scholastic  Warning  fails  to  make  a 
3.00  grade  point  average  for  a  quarter,  he  is  placed  on  Scholastic  Proba- 
tion and  may  be  subject  to  suspension  from  the  University  for  scholastic 
reasons  at  the  end  of  any  quarter  in  which  he  fails  to  earn  a  3.00  grade 
point  average  while  on  Scholastic  Probation. 

To  ensure  that  a  student  is  making  progress  toward  the  3.00  grade 
point  average  required  for  graduation  he  must  maintain  a  progressively 
improving  accumulative  grade  point  average.  At  the  end  of  each  spring 
quarter  a  student  who  has  accumulated  the  number  of  calculated  hours 
listed  below  must  also  have  obtained  the  corresponding  accumulative 
grade  point  average: 

Quarter  hours  Required  average 

48-  95.5  2.60 

96-119.5  2.70 

120-143.5  2.80 

144-159.5  2.90 

160-  2.95 

Otherwise  he  will  be  suspended  from  the  University  for  scholastic  rea- 
sons. He  may  seek  reinstatement  after  a  minimum  of  two  quarters  inter- 
ruption but  must  furnish  tangible  evidence  that  additional  education  can 
be  successfully  undertaken. 

Graduation  Procedures 

The  academic  requirements  for  the  various  baccalaureate  degrees  are 
listed  in  Chapter  3.  Presented  here  are  the  procedures  that  a  student  ex- 
pecting to  graduate  must  follow. 

Every  degree  candidate  should  signify  his  intention  to  graduate  by  mak- 
ing application  for  graduation  no  later  than  the  first  week  of  his  last 
quarter  in  attendance  before  the  desired  graduation  date.  Therefore,  a 
person  desiring  to  graduate  in  the  June  commencement  who  will  be  in 
school  during  the  spring  quarter  should  make  application  for  graduation 
during  the  first  week  of  the  spring  quarter.  If  he  finishes  his  work  dur- 
ing the  preceding  winter  quarter,  he  should  apply  during  the  first  week 
of  the  winter  quarter.  Similar  arrangements  should  be  followed  by  stu- 
dents completing  their  work  during  the  fall  quarter.  The  application 
forms  are  available  in  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Every  candidate  for  a  degree  must  file  written  application  with  the 
Registrar's  office  not  less  than  five  weeks  before  the  date  on  which  the 
degree  is  to  be  granted.  The  application  process  includes  the  clearance  of 
the  graduation  fee  at  the  Bursar's  Office  prior  to  its  filing  with  the  Regis- 
trar's Office.  He  must  order  his  cap  and  gown  through  the  University 
Bookstore   and   should   register  with   the   Placement  Service.   A   student  i 
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must  have  a  3.00  grade  point  average  before  his  application  for  gradua- 
tion may  be  accepted. 

In  addition  to  completing  the  steps  for  application  for  graduation,  the 
student  is  responsible  for  determining  that  he  is  meeting  all  graduation 
requirements  and  that  he  has  no  outstanding  financial  obligation  to  the 
University.  To  assure  that  a  student  is  meeting  the  academic  require- 
ments, each  academic  unit  provides  a  graduation  check-up  service  through 
its  academic  advisement  process,  through  which  the  satisfying  of  academic 
requirements  can  be  verified.  Even  though  the  University  does  provide  an 
academic  check  on  graduating  students,  this  is  done  primarily  to  be  sure 
that  it  is  graduating  students  who  have  met  the  requirements.  The  ad- 
vising of  the  individual  student  as  to  his  progress  is  a  service  provided 
him  and  does  not  relieve  the  student  of  his  responsibility  to  make  certain 
that  he  is  meeting  the  requirements.  Each  student  should  check  with  his 
academic  adviser  as  to  the  procedures  he  should  follow  in  this  matter  as 
he  approaches  graduation. 

Graduation  exercises  are  held  each  year  at  the  end  of  the  spring  and 
summer  quarters.  A  student  must  attend  commencement  to  graduate,  un- 
less he  has  obtained  permission  to  be  graduated  in  absentia.  A  student 
can  request  the  latter  either  through  the  Registrar's  Office  or  through  his 
dean  with  the  latter  official  making  the  decision. 

The  diploma  is  mailed  to  a  student  shortly  after  the  commencement 
date.  A  student  who  has  not  met  all  academic  requirements  or  who  has 
a  financial  obligation  will  not  be  graduated  even  though  he  participates 
in  the  commencement  exercises. 

The  University  has  a  Graduation  Appeals  Committee  whose  function 
it  is  to  hear  a  student's  petition  to  be  permitted  to  graduate  even  though 
he  has  not  satisfied  all  University  graduation  requirements.  The  commit- 
tee hears  only  those  cases  involving  University  requirement.  Appeal 
relative  to  a  concentration  or  academic  unit  requirement  is  through  the 
appropriate  administrative  official. 

Ordinarily,  the  Graduation  Appeals  Committee  will  give  consideration 
I  to  an  appeal  only  if  there  is  tangible  evidence  that  the  matter  at  issue  is 
;of  an  unusual  nature  and  that  it  has  resulted  due  to  conditions  beyond 
'control  of  the  student.  Appeal  is  initiated  through  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Related  Academic  Information 

Unit  of  Credit 

jSouthern  Illinois  University  operates  on  the  quarter  system.  Therefore, 
Ireferences  to  hours  of  credit  mean  quarter  hours  rather  than  semester 
(hours.  One  quarter  hour  of  credit  is  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  a  semester 
ihour.  One  quarter  hour  of  credit  represents  the  work  done  by  a  student  in 
ja  lecture  course  attended  fifty  minutes  per  week  for  one  quarter,  and,  in 
|the  case  of  laboratory  and  activity  courses,  the  stated  additional  time. 

Academic  Load 

The  normal  academic  load  for  a  student  is  16  hours.  The  maximum  is  18 
|hours. 

A  student  with  a  4.25  grade  point  average  or  above  for  the  preceding 
quarter  may  be  allowed  by  the  head  of  his  academic  unit  to  take  as  many 
'as  21  hours.  In  no  case  may  a  student  carry,  or  be  credited  with,  more 
than  21  hours  in  any  quarter. 
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A  student  on  scholastic  probation  may  not  take  more  than  14  hours 
without  approval  of  the  head  of  his  academic  unit.  A  student  employed 
full-time  may  not  register  for  more  than  8  hours. 

The  question  of  what  constitutes  full-time  attendance  is  one  that  is 
often  asked  but  for  which  there  is  no  single  over-all  answer.  For  enroll- 
ment reporting  purposes,  12  or  more  quarter  hours  distinguishes  between 
full-  and  part-time  attendance.  However,  a  number  of  situations  call  for 
different  hourly  classifications.  For  example,  a  student  registered  for  11 
hours  pays  full  tuition  and  fees.  Also,  a  student  attending  the  University 
under  a  scholarship  loan,  or  other  type  of  program  requiring  full-time  en- 
rollment should  check  with  the  office  administering  the  program  to  make 
certain  that  he  is  meeting  the  requirements  of  his  specific  program.  For 
example,  Public  Law  358  (the  new  GI  Bill)  requires  14  hours  on  the 
undergraduate  level  for  full  time,  10  to  13  is  considered  three-quarter  load, 
and  7  to  9  hours,  half  load.  A  student  concerned  with  Selective  Service  on 
the  undergraduate  level  needs  to  carry  12  hours  to  be  considered  full  time. 
However,  for  Selective  Service  purposes,  a  student  must  also  be  making 
satisfactory  progress.  Therefore,  he  needs  to  accumulate  48  passing  hours 
each  year.  Because  of  this,  he  must  consider  12  hours  as  only  a  minimum 
load  for  full-time  purposes  with  16  hours  per  quarter  as  the  average  load 
he  must  maintain  throughout  the  year.  Further  information  on  both  Public 
Law  358  and  Selective  Service  is  available  in  the  Registrar's  Office. 
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DEGREES  OFFERED 

Southern  Illinois  University  grants  the  following  degrees. 
Associate  Advanced 

Associate  in  Arts  Master  of  Arts 

Associate  in  Business  Master  of  Business 

Associate  in  Technology  Administration 

Master  of  Fine  Arts 
Baccalaureate  Master  of  Music 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Master  of  Music  Education 

Bachelor  of  Science  Master  of  Science 

Bachelor  of  Music  Master  of  Science  in  Education 

Bachelor  of  Music  Education  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

In  addition  to  the  above  degrees,  Southern  Illinois  University  offers 
undergraduate  courses  in  preprofessional  and  certification  areas  and  a 
graduate  program  leading  to  a  sixth  year  specialist  certificate  in  education. 
For  information  concerning  master's  degrees  or  the  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy degree,  refer  to  the  Graduate  School  Catalog  or  direct  inquiries  to 
the  dean,  Graduate  School,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale, 
Illinois  62901. 

DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 


Associate  Degree 

Each  candidate  for  an  associate  degree  must  complete  a  minimum  of  96 
hours  of  credit  in  approved  courses.  Each  student  must  maintain  a  C 
average.  The  degree  granting  unit  for  the  associate  degree  is  the  Division 
of  Technical  and  Adult  Education.  For  information  concerning  this  degree 
refer  to  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education  bulletin. 

Baccalaureate  Degree 

Every  bachelor's  degree  candidate  must  meet  the  University's  require- 
ments and  the  requirements  of  his  academic  unit.  The  specific  require- 
ments in  General  Studies  and  in  each  college  and  school  are  listed  later. 

Each  candidate  for  the  degree  must  complete  a  minimum  of  192  hours 
of  credit  in  approved  courses.  The  General  Studies  requirements  total  90 
hours.  Also,  at  least  64  hours  must  be  in  senior  (i.e.,  300  or  400)  college 
courses.  Each  student  must  have  a  C  average,  and  grades  not  lower  than 
C  in  subjects  aggregating  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  work.  A  C  average 
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is  required  in  the  area  of  concentration.1  These  averages  are  required  for 
credit  made  at  this  University  as  well  as  for  the  total  record. 

To  receive  a  bachelor's  degree  from  Southern  Illinois  University  a  stu- 
dent must  either  present  a  total  of  three  years  work  (144  hours)  earned 
at  Southern  Illinois  University  or  complete  the  last  year  in  residence.  The 
last  year  shall  be  considered  as  48  quarter  hours  of  which  not  fewer  than 
36  shall  be  of  senior  college  level.  Twelve  of  the  48  may  be  earned  in  ex- 
tension at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

A  student  who  received  his  first  bachelor's  degree  from  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  and  who  desires  a  second  bachelor's  degree  must  com- 
plete 45  hours  in  addition  to  those  required  for  the  first  degree  and  must 
fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  second  degree.  Of  these  45  hours,  a  mini- 
mum of  15  must  be  taken  in  residence  at  the  University,  and  a  maximum 
of  15  may  be  acquired  in  extension  and  correspondence  courses.  At 
least  30  hours  must  be  in  senior  college  courses.  If  a  student  received  his 
first  bachelor's  degree  from  another  university,  48  hours  are  required  to 
fulfill  the  residence  requirement  for  the  second  bachelor's  degree,  two- 
thirds  of  which  must  be  in  senior  college  courses. 

The  state  of  Illinois  requires  that  American  patriotism  and  the  princi- 
ples of  representative  government,  as  enunciated  in  the  American  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  proper  use  and  dis- 
play of  the  American  flag  shall  be  taught  in  all  public  schools  and  other 
educational  institutions  which  are  maintained  in  whole  or  in  part  by  pub- 
lic funds,  and  that  no  student  shall  receive  a  certificate  of  graduation 
without  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  such  subjects. 

Students  preparing  to  teach  must  satisfy  the  certification  requirements 
of  the  state  in  which  they  plan  to  teach.  Illinois  requirements  are  de- 
scribed in  the  Elementary  Education  and  Secondary  Education  concen- 
tration sections  later  in  this  chapter. 

University  Convocation 

All  students  entering  the  University  as  beginning  freshmen  must  satis- 
factorily complete  three  quarters  of  University  Convocation  during  their  1 
first  year,  or  in  any  case  prior  to  graduation.  Exceptions  are  ( 1 )  students 
who  transfer  from  other  institutions  and  re-entering  students  who  started 
collegiate  work  in  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute,  (2)  students  who 
are  more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  first  registration  at 
Southern  Illinois  University,  ( 3 )  students  who  carry  fewer  than  12  hours 
each  quarter  during  their  first  eight  quarters,  and  (4)  students  enrolled 
in  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute. 

Preprofessional  Programs 

Preprofessional  students  may,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  obtain  a 
bachelor's  degree  after  three  years'  work  (144  quarter  hours)  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  and  one  or  more  years'  work  in  a  professional  school. 
During  their  three  years  of  residence  at  Southern  Illinois  University  they 
need  to  have  completed  all  requirements  other  than  elective  hours  for  the 
bachelor's  degree  which  they  are  seeking. 

In  some  cases  the  completion  of  concentration  requirements  is  possible 
by  their  taking  certain  courses  at  the  professional  school,  but  this  is  per- 


1  The  areas  of  concentration  are  described  later  in  this  chapter. 
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mitted  only  upon  the  prior  approval  of  the  appropriate  divisional  head. 
Also,  there  needs  to  be  completion  of  at  least  one  year  of  professional 
work  with  acceptable  grades  in  a  Class  A  medical  school,  a  Class  A  dental 
school,  a  Class  A  veterinary  school,  an  approved  law  school,  an  accredited 
medical  technology  school,  a  hospital  plan  approved  by  the  University 
or  an  accredited  school  of  osteopathy.  In  all  cases,  all  University  gradua- 
tion requirements  must  be  met.  It  is  advisable  for  a  student  interested 
in  this  program  to  make  his  decision  to  seek  a  bachelor's  degree  before 
entering  the  professional  school  so  that  any  questions  may  be  clarified 
at  an  early  date. 

General  Studies 

The  General  Studies  curriculum  is  divided  into  five  major  areas  which 
are  listed  below  with  the  numbers  of  hours  required. 

Area  A  Man's  Physical  Environment  and  Biological  Inheritance  .  .  22 

Area  B  Man's  Social  Inheritance  and  Social  Responsibilities 22 

Area  C  Man's  Insights  and  Appreciations 22 

Area  D  Organization  and  Communication  of  Ideas 18 

Area  E  Health  and  Physical  Development 6 

Within  each  of  the  five  areas,  courses  are  structured  in  a  manner  so  as 
to  offer  the  student  course  sequences  within  the  various  levels.  The  stu- 
dent who  has  selected  his  area  of  concentration  at  the  time  he  takes  the 
General  Studies  courses  is  assisted  in  determining  the  proper  courses  to 
take  by  consulting  the  curriculum  guides  which  he  may  obtain  from  his 
academic  adviser. 

Area  A  Man's  Physical  Environment  and  Biological  Inheritance 

HOURS 

First-level  courses    8 

Second-level   continuation    8 

Third-level  advanced  courses    6 

Total  hours   22 

The  first-level  course  may  be  either  101-8  or  110-8.  Introduction  to 
1  Physical  Science  110-8  or  the  Earth  and  its  Environment. 

Introductory  Biology  201-8  or  Introductory  Environmental  Biology 
210-8  are  the  second-level  continuation  courses. 

The  third-level  advanced  courses  may  be  selected  from  those  courses 
in  Area  A  above  299. 

Area  B  Man's  Social  Inheritance  and  Social  Responsibilities 

First-level  courses    8 

Second-level  continuation 8 

Third-level  advanced  courses 6 

Total  hours   22 

The  first-level  basic  sequence  may  be  either  101-8  Survey  of  Western 
Tradition,  or  the  anthropology-geography  sequence  102-8  Man  and  His 
World. 

The  second-level  continuation  may  be  either  201-8  Behavior  and 
Society,  or  211-8  Political  Economy. 
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The  third-level  advanced  courses  may  be  selected  from  those  courses  in 
Area  B  numbered  above  299. 

Area  C  Man's  Insights  and  Appreciations 

First-level  courses    9 

Second-level  continuation 7 

Third-level  advanced  courses 6 

Total  hours   22 

The  first-level  courses  may  be  either  110-9  An  Introduction  to  Western 
Humanities,  or  102-3  Problems  of  Moral  Decision,  103-3  World  Litera- 
ture for  Composition,  and  either  100-3  Music  Understanding  or  101-3 
Art  Appreciation. 

The  second-level  continuation  must  include  one  course  from  this  group 
of  courses:  200  (speech),  201  (drama),  203  (theater),  204  (art),  205 
(design),  or  206  (music)  and  one  course  must  be  taken  from  these 
courses:  GSC  202  (poetry),  207  (philosophy),  208  (logic),  209  (modern 
literature),  or  210  (fiction). 

The  third-level  advanced  courses  may  be  selected  from  those  courses 
in  Area  C  numbered  above  299. 

Area  D  Organization  and  Communication  of  Ideas 

Required  composition  and  speech   9 

Either  a  foreign  language  sequence  or 

a  basic  mathematics  sequence 9 

Total  hours   18 

To  assure  composition  competency,  some  upper  division  academic  units 
require  a  C  average  in  GSC  103  and  GSD  101,  102.  A  student  may  de- 
termine which  units  have  this  requirement  by  referring  to  college  and 
school  requirements  listed  later  in  this  chapter. 

Area  E  Health  and  Physical  Development 

First-level  physical  education   3 

Second-level  health  education 3 

Total  hours   6 

The  physical  education  requirement  for  women  may  be  satisfied  by  tak- 
ing three  courses  within  a  wide  variety  of  activity-type  courses  offered. 
Specifically  required  of  men  is  102-1,  Physical  Fitness  plus  2  additional 
hours  in  Area  E. 

The  second-level  health  education  requirement  is  satisfied  by  taking 
201-3,  Healthful  Living. 

Flexibility  in  Meeting  General  Studies  Requirements 

Considerable  latitude  is  permitted  the  student  in  meeting  General  Studies 
course  requirements.  The  University  believes  in  a  strong,  well  rounded 
general  education  program  but  does  not  accept  the  idea  that  every  stu- 
dent must  take  the  same  courses  or  program  in  meeting  the  objective. 
Alternate  routes  are,  therefore,  provided  within  the  General  Studies 
framework.  These  alternatives  consist  of  providing  different  course  se- 
quences in  a  number  of  the  areas,  advanced  standing,  proficiency  exam- 
inations, substitution  of  departmental  courses  for  General  Studies  courses, 
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and  waiver  of  third-level  courses.  Through  these  methods,  a  maximum  of 
90  hours  of  General  Studies  course  work  can  be  reduced. 

The  Transfer  Student  and  General  Studies 

A  transfer  student  who  expects  to  graduate  from  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity must  meet  the  General  Studies  requirements.  It  is  recognized  that 
in  doing  so  he  might  experience  difficulty  in  satisfying  the  specific  course 
requirements  within  the  General  Studies  program.  Therefore,  he  is  re- 
quired to  meet  all  General  Studies  requirements,  but  he  may  do  so 
through  different  course  routes. 

A  transfer  student  must  complete  22  hours  in  Areas  A,  B,  and  C.  If  he 
presents  22  acceptable  hours  in  an  area  at  the  time  of  transfer  and  the 
work  has  been  taken  in  a  minimum  of  three  specific  fields  included  within 
that  area  at  this  University  he  will  be  considered  as  having  met  the  re- 
quirements of  that  area.  If  he  presents  fewer  than  22  hours  within  an 
area,  he  will  be  required  to  take  sufficient  hours  to  total  22  hours.  The 
work  will  need  to  be  taken  in  General  Studies  courses  and  is  to  be  non- 
duplicative  of  work  already  taken.  If  he  presents  no  work  in  one  of  these 
areas,  he  is  required  to  take  the  work  in  that  area  on  the  same  basis  as 
does  a  student  who  entered  Southern  Illinois  University  originally. 

In  Area  A,  there  is  the  further  provision  that  the  work  in  three  mini- 
mum subject  areas  must  include  work  in  both  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences.  A  transfer  student  is  granted  the  same  third-level  waiver  provi- 
sion as  are  the  native  students  in  the  area  of  his  specialization  so  that  he 
may  satisfy  one  of  the  Areas  A,  B,  or  C  by  taking  16  hours  in  three 
specific  fields  of  study  rather  than  by  taking  22  hours. 

A  transfer  student  is  held  to  the  same  hour  and  course  distribution  re- 
quirements as  are  native  students  in  Areas  D  and  E. 

Additional  information  concerning  admission  of  a  transfer  student  and 
the  evaluation  of  transfer  credit  can  be  found  in  the  sections  of  this  cata- 
log pertaining  to  those  specific  subjects. 

School  of  Agriculture 

The  School  of  Agriculture  offers  the  following  concentrations  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

Agricultural  Education  Forest  Resource 

Agricultural  Industries  Management 

Agricultural  Economics  Forest  Recreation  and 

Agricultural  Business  Park  Management 

Agricultural  Mechanization  Outdoor  Recreation  Resource 

Agriculture,  General  Management 

Animal  Industries  Plant  Industries 

Production  Production 

Science  Science 

Forestry 

As  precollege  preparation  of  high  school  students  for  study  of  agricul- 
ture and  forestry,  it  is  recommended  that  the  following  be  included:  four 
units  of  English,  two  to  four  units  of  mathematics  (algebra,  geometry, 
advanced  mathematics) ;  two  to  three  units  of  science  (biology,  chemistry, 
physics) ;  and  two  to  three  units  of  social  studies.  Remaining  units  might 
well  include  agriculture. 

For  transfer  students  wishing  to  pursue  a  concentration  in  one  of  the 
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agricultural  or  forestry  areas,  courses  taken  prior  to  entering  South- 
ern Illinois  University  should  include  a  distribution  in  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences,  social  sciences,  and  humanities.  In  addition  a  course 
in  speech  and  appropriate  sequences  in  English  composition  and  college 
algebra  should  be  included. 

A  student  planning  to  take  preprofessional  courses  in  veterinary  science 
or  dairy  technology  should  register  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  when 
eligible. 

The  School  of  Agriculture  has  no  school-wide  requirements  other  than 
the  University  requirements. 

School  of  Business 

The  School  of  Business  offers  the  following  concentrations  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

Accounting  Behavioral  Science — 

Economics  Personnel  Management 

Finance  Management  Science — 

Financial  Management  Management  Systems 

Financial  Institutions  Marketing 

Management  Secretarial  Studies 

Secondary  concentrations  are  not  available  in  business  areas.  A  student 
in  the  school  may  prepare  for  teaching  at  the  secondary  level  by  includ- 
ing in  his  studies  certain  professional  courses  offered  by  the  College  of 
Education. 

Pre-College  Preparation.  High  school  and  preparatory  school  students 
who  are  planning  to  enroll  in  the  School  of  Business  are  advised  to  follow 
a  college  preparatory  program  which  includes  three  (preferably  four) 
units  of  both  English  and  mathematics.  It  is  also  suggested  that  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  remainder  of  their  study  programs  include  courses 
in  basic  academic  subject  areas  such  as  foreign  languages,  humanities,  the 
sciences  and  social  studies. 

General  Studies  Requirements  for  Business  Students.  Students  who 
intend  to  enter  the  School  of  Business  must  take  Mathematics  Ilia  and 
111b  to  satisfy  the  first-level  Area  D  requirement.  In  addition,  GSD  110 
should  be  taken  prior  to  entering  the  School  of  Business.  GSB  201b  and 
GSB  201c  are  also  required  courses  in  School  of  Business  programs. 

Requirements  normally  taken  by  students  during  the  sophomore  year 
include  Mathematics  150a,  Economics  214,  215  and  Accounting  251-8 
and  261.  These  courses  are  initiated  while  one  is  enrolled  in  General 
Studies. 

Professional  Business  Core.  The  professional  business  core,  required  of 
all  School  of  Business  students  consist  of  GSB  201b  and  201c,  GSD  110, 
Accounting  251-8,  261,  Economics  214,  215,  308  or  408,  Finance  320,  371 
or  473,  Management  340,  481,  and  Marketing  301. 

Special  Degree  Requirements.  Students  who  desire  a  degree  from  the 
School  of  Business  must  satisfy,  in  addition  to  University  degree  require- 
ments, the  following: 

1.  Competency  in  English  as  demonstrated  by  having  completed  GSD 
101,  102  and  GSC  103,  or  their  equivalents,  with  a  grade  of  C  or 
higher  in  each  of  the  latter  two  courses. 

2.  Competency  in  business  and  economics  as  demonstrated  by  an 
overall  grade  point  of  3.00  C  or  better  in  all  college  and  university 
business  and  economics  courses  taken,  and  in  addition,  all  courses 
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taken  at  Southern  Illinois  University  that  are  included  in  the  pro- 
fessional business  core  and  the  area  concentration  requirements. 

School  of  Communications 

The  School  of  Communications  offers  the  following  concentrations  leading 

to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

Journalism  Speech 

Photography  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 

Radio-Television  Theater 

The  specific  requirements  for  the  various  concentrations  offered  by  the 
School  of  Communications  are  listed  later  in  this  chapter. 

There   are  no  school-wide   requirements  for  a  degree  other  than  the 
University  requirements. 


College  of  Education 

The  College  of  Education  offers  the  following  concentrations  leading  to 

the  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree. 

Agricultural  Education 

Art 

Biological  Sciences 

Botany 

Business  Teacher  Education 

Chemistry 

Economics 

Elementary  Education 

English 

French 

General  Science 

Geography 

German 

Government 

Greek 

Health  Education 

History 

Home  Economics 

Journalism 

The  College  of  Education  also  grants  the  Bachelor  of  Music  Educa- 
tion degree. 

Supervised  student  teaching  is  conducted  in  cooperating  public  schools. 
The  College  of  Education  requires  12  to  16  hours  of  student  teaching  for 
I  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

Students  who  wish  to  become  principals  or  supervisors  in  the  public 

tschools  take  graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  Educational  Adminis- 

i  tration  and  Foundations.  The  department's  major  emphasis  is  on  graduate 

work,  but  it  also  participates  in  providing  background  for  elementary  and 

I  high  school  teachers. 

Students  proparing  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  should  be 
'informed  that  requirements  for  the  Standard  Elementary  School  Certifi- 
cate are  listed  under  Elementary  Education;  those  for  the  Standard  High 


Kindergarten-Primary  Education 

Language  Arts 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Music 

Physical  Education 

Physics 

Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education 

Russian 

Secondary  Education  * 

Social  Studies 

Spanish 

Special  Education 

Speech 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 

Technical  and  Industrial  Education 

Theater 

Zoology 


1  This  is  not  a  concentration.   Persons  planning  to   teach  in  secondary  schools  should  refer  to  this 
section  for  a  listing  of  concentrations  and  secondary  concentrations. 
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School  Certificate  are  listed  under  Secondary  Education;  those  for  the 
Standard  Special  Certificate  are  listed  following  high  school  certification. 

Students  planning  to  teach  on  the  early  childhood  and  elementary  lev- 
els register  in  the  College  of  Education.  Most  students  planning  to  teach 
on  the  high  school  level  also  register  in  this  college.  However,  it  is  possi- 
ble for  a  student  to  be  registered  in  one  of  the  other  colleges  or  schools 
and  meet  the  state  requirements  for  a  Standard  High  School  Certificate  by 
using  as  his  electives  certain  prescribed  courses  in  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion. This  is  also  true  in  the  case  of  those  seeking  to  qualify  for  a  Stand- 
ard Special  Certificate. 

Students  qualifying  for  teaching  certificates  in  Illinois  should  also  know 
that  no  certificate  issued  after  July  1,  1953,  will  be  renewed  for  the  first 
time  unless  the  person  holding  the  certificate  passes  an  examination  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  certificating  authority  upon  the  provisions  and  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  state  of  Illinois. 

School  of  Fine  Arts 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  offers  the  following  concentrations  leading  to  the 

Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

Art 

Design 

The  School  of  Fine  Arts  also  offers  a  concentration  in  music  leading  to 
the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree. 

There  are  specific  requirements  for  admission  to  the  concentrations  in 
the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Students  considering  enrolling  in  the  school 
should  make  appointments  with  the  chief  academic  adviser  to  determine 
eligibility  for  the  Studio  and  Studio  Crafts  specializations  for  the  desig- 
nated concentration. 

School  of  Home  Economics 

The  School  of  Home  Economics  offers  a  concentration  in  home  economics 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  Within  this  concentration,  a 
specialization  may  be  chosen  from  the  following. 

Apparel  Design  Foods  in  Business 

Clothing  and  Textiles  Food  and  Nutrition  Science 

Merchandising  Institution  Management 

Consumer  Services  in  Business  Interior  Design 

Dietetics  Pre-School  Program 

Extension  Teaching  Vocational  Homemaking 

Family  Services  Consultant 

The  specific  requirements  for  each  of  these  specializations  appear  later 
in  this  chapter. 

There  are  no  school-wide  requirements  for  a  degree  other  than  the  Uni- 
versity requirements. 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  offers  the  following  concentra- 
tions leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees. 
Anthropology  Asian  Studies "  Botany 

Art ]  Biological  Sciences  !  '       Chemistry 
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East  European  Studies  "      Geology  Physics 

Economics i  Government  Physiology 

English  Health  Science  3  '  Psychology 

Foreign  Languages  History  Religious  Studies'2 

French  Inter- American  Studies  :  '      Russian  Studies  2 

German  Linguistics 2  Sociology 

Latin  Mathematics  Speech ' 

Russian  Microbiology  Theater ' 

Spanish  Music :  Zoology 

Geography  Philosophy 

Students  who  began  their  collegiate  training  in  the  fall  1968  or  there- 
after and  who  desire  a  degree  from  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  must  satisfy  the  following  requirements. 

1.  Competency  in  English  as  demonstrated  by  having  completed  courses 
GSD  101,  102,  and  GSC  103,  or  their  equivalents,  with  grade  average  of 
C  or  better. 

2.  Successful  completion  of  requirements  in  an  approved  area  of  con- 
centration. 

3.  Successful  completion  of  two  years  of  a  foreign  language  and  one 
year  of  mathematics,  or  two  years  of  mathematics  and  one  year  of  a 
foreign  language. 

The  one  year  foreign  language  requirement  can  be  met  by  (a)  passing 
a  9-hour  100-level  sequence  in  one  language;  (b)  completion  of  two  years 
in  one  language  in  high  school  with  no  grade  lower  than  C  and  achieving 
a  satisfactory  score  on  a  standardized  test  in  that  language;  or  (c)  com- 
pletion of  three  years  in  one  language  in  high  school  with  no  grade  lower 
than  C.  The  two  year  requirement  can  be  satisfied  by  (a)  passing  a  9-hour 
200-level  sequence  in  one  language;  (b)  completion  of  three  years  of  one 
language  in  high  school  with  no  grade  less  than  C  and  achieving  a  satis- 
factory score  on  a  standardized  test  in  that  language;  or  (c)  completion 
of  four  years  in  one  language  in  high  school  with  no  grade  below  C. 

The  one  year  mathematics  requirement  can  be  met  by  (a)  passing 
GSD  107-8;  (b)  passing  Mathematics  111-10;  or  (c)  completion  of  three 
years  of  high  school  mathematics  with  no  grade  less  than  C  and  achieving 
a  satisfactory  score  on  the  University's  Mathematics  Placement  Test.  The 
two  year  requirement  can  be  satisfied  by  passing  Mathematics  150-10. 

PREPROFESSIONAL  COURSES 

A  student  planning  to  take  preprofessional  courses  in  any  of  the  follow- 
ing areas  should,  after  completing  General  Studies,  register  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  A  course  of  study  called  preprofessional 
does  not  lead  to  a  degree  at  Southern  Illinois  University  ( refer  to  section 
on  preprofessional  programs  mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter)  : 
Dentistry  (3  or  4  years)       Pharmacy  ( 1  to  4  years) 

Law  (3  or  4  years)       Physical  Therapy       (2  or  3  years) 

Medical  Technology  (2  or  3  years)       Public  Health  (3  or  4  years) 

Medicine  (3  or  4  years)       Theology  (2  to  4  years) 

Occupational  Veterinary  Science     (3  or  4  years) 

Therapy  (  2  or  3  years) 


1  These  are  liberal  arts  concentrations,  not  professional  concentrations. 

2  Only  secondary  concentrations  are  allowed  in  these  fields. 

:i  Those  who  concentrate  in  these  fields  need  no  secondary  concentrations. 
4  No  secondary  concentrations  are  allowed  in  these  fields. 
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School  of  Technology 

The  School  of  Technology  offers  the  following  concentrations  leading  to 

the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

Engineering  Industrial  Technology 

Engineering  Technology  Technical  and  Industrial  Education 

Specific  requirements  are  listed  for  the  various  concentrations  offered 
by  the  School  of  Technology  later  in  this  chapter. 

There  are  no  school-wide  requirements  for  a  degree  other  than  the  Uni- 
versity requirements. 

SUBJECT  CONCENTRATIONS  LEADING  TO  A  DEGREE 

The  fields  of  study  in  which  Southern  Illinois  University  offers  course 
work  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree  follow  in  alphabetical  order  rather 
than  by  college  or  school.  Included  in  this  section  is  information  on 
African  studies,  nursing,  secondary  education,  and  student  teaching. 


Accounting 

Agricultural  Education 

Agricultural  Industries 

Agriculture,  General 

Animal  Industries 

Anthropology 

Art 

Asian  Studies  1 

Biological  Sciences 

Botany 

Business  Teacher 

Education 
Chemistry 
Community 

Development ' 
Design 

Earth  Science  * 
Economics 

Elementary  Education 
Engineering 
Engineering 

Technology 
English 
Finance 
Forestry 
French 
General  Science  " 


Geography 

Geology 

German 

Government 

Health  Education 

Health  Science 

History 

Home  Economics 

Industrial  Technology 

Instructional 

Materials  ] 
Inter-American 

Studies 
Journalism 
Kindergarten — 

Primary  Education 
Language  Arts * 
Latin 

Linguistics 
Management 
Marketing 
Mathematics 
Microbiology 
Music 
Philosophy 
Photography 


Physics 
Physiology 
Plant  Industries 
Psychology 
Radio-Television 
Recreation  and 

Outdoor  Education 
Religious  Studies  * 
Russian 
Russian  and  East 

European  Studies ' 
Safety  and 

Driver  Education  * 
Secretarial  Studies 
Social  Studies  3 
Sociology 
Spanish 

Special  Concentration 
Special  Education 
Speech 
Speech  Pathology 

and  Audiology 
Technical  and 

Industrial 

Education 
Theater 
Zoology 


: 

I 


Physical  Education 
Fields  of  study  for  students  seeking  one-year  certificates  or  two-year  as- 
sociate degrees  are  included  in  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Edu- 
cation issue  of  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Bulletin. 


1  Secondary   concentration  only. 

2  Not  described  in  this  catalog. 

3  Mentioned  under  secondary  education,  but  not  described  in  this  catalog. 
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Abbreviations  Used  in  this  Chapter 

Three-digit  numerals  are  used  to  identify  specific  courses.  The  first 
numeral  of  the  three  indicates  the  level  of  that  course.  A  letter  following 
an  identification  number  indicates  a  part  of  a  course  (a  means  first  part,  b 
means  second  part,  etc. ) .  A  numeral  separated  from  the  identification 
number  by  a  dash  indicates  the  number  of  hours  required  in  the  course. 
For  example,  Forestry  365-10  indicates  a  third-level  course  of  10  hours 
in  the  Department  of  Forestry,  and  Forestry  365a, b  indicates  the  first  two 
parts  of  the  course. 

The  five  areas  of  General  Studies  are  referred  to  as  GSA,  GSB,  GSC, 
GSD,  and  GSE.  The  three-digit  numerals  following  these  abbreviations 
function  similarly  to  those  noted  above.  Numerals  1,2,  or  3  following  one 
of  these  abbreviations  and  separated  by  a  dash  indicate  the  level  require- 
ment in  that  area.  For  example,  GSA-3  indicates  the  third-level  require- 
ment in  General  Studies  Area  A. 

Numerals  in  parentheses  in  columns  of  figures  pertain  to  quarter  hours 
which  satisfy  more  than  one  requirement.  They  are  in  parentheses  to 
avoid  their  being  added  into  the  total  of  the  column,  which  would  be  a 
duplication  of  hours  required.  For  example,  under  Agricultural  Educa- 
tion, below,  GSA  101  satisfies  part  of  the  General  Studies  requirements 
and  contributes  8  hours  toward  the  84  hours  required.  It  also  satisfies 
one  of  the  requirements  for  concentration  in  agricultural  education  but 
does  not  contribute  to  the  printed  total  of  73  hours. 

Accounting 

Accounting  is  the  means  by  which  the  many  transactions  of  business  are 
analyzed,  recorded,  presented,  and  interpreted.  The  ability  to  analyze, 
present,  and  interpret  is  not  acquired  easily;  it  is  one  that  takes  thorough 
and  serious  study. 

The  accounting  courses  are  designed  to  develop  those  abilities  which 
lead  to  professional  positions  in  cost  accounting,  auditing,  income  tax, 
financial  statement  analysis,  and  general  financial  accounting.  The  opera- 
tion of  a  business  and  its  financial  condition  are  of  interest  to  its  owners, 
to  its  employees,  to  its  creditors,  to  the  various  governmental  bodies,  and 
to  the  public. 

Accounting  courses  cover  four  basic  areas  of  study:  theory,  cost  ac- 
counting, tax,  and  auditing.  In  addition  to  the  four  basic  areas,  special 
i  courses  are  offered  in  governmental  accounting,  accounting  systems,  and 
^Certified  Public  Accountant  problems.  Although  individuals  trained  in  ac- 
counting might  work  in  private  industrial  firms,  public  accounting  firms, 
governmental  agencies,  or  in  college  teaching,  the  four  basic  areas  in  ac- 
counting are  needed  as  background.  Those  individuals  desiring  to  engage 
'in  public  accounting  in  Illinois  should  familiarize  themselves  with  the 
!  Illinois  laws  and  regulations  covering  the  certification  of  public  account- 
ants. The  regulations  are  published  by  the  Committee  on  Accountancy, 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois  61801. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  business 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB  3.)    84 

Professional  Business  Core  42 

GSB  201b,c,  GSD  110 (7) 

Accounting  251-8,  261   12 
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Economics  214,  215,  308,  or  408   6 

Finance  320,  371  or  473 9 

Management  340,  481    8 

Marketing  301    7 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Accounting   39 

GSB  102-8,  211b (12) 

Accounting  331,  341,  351-8,  456   20 

Accounting  432,  442,  453,  (choose  at  least  two)    8 

Accounting  355,   415,   458,  459,   461    ( Choose   one  unless 

three  were  chosen  above.)    3-4 

Economics  315   4 

Finance  372  or  373   4 

Electives 27 

Total 192 

Secondary  Concentration 

Requirements  for  a  24-hour  secondary  concentration  in  accounting  consist 
of  251-8,  261-4  and  8  hours  of  accounting  courses  numbered  300  or 
above,  and  Management  170  or  340. 

African  Studies 

Although  a  number  of  courses  concerned  with  Africa  are  offered,  they  are 
insufficient  in  hours  of  credit  to  permit  a  secondary  concentration.  The 
African  Studies  Commit 'ee  can  give  information  about  the  courses  avail- 
able and  can  also  supply  advice  and  assist  research  on  African  subjects 
with  its  bibliographical  and  documentary  materials.  Address  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  Department  of  Geography,  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, Carbondale,  Illinois  62901. 

Agricultural  Education 

In  agricultural  education,  completion  of  a  four-year  course  of  study  leads 
to  certification  as  a  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture.  Courses  in  both  the 
School  of  Agriculture  and  the  College  of  Education  are  included.  A  stu- 
dent may  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  and  take  at  least  part  of 
the  additional  courses  at  the  graduate  level  to  qualify  to  teach  Vocational 
Agriculture. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  agriculture 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Agricultural  Education 72 

GSA  101 (8) 

GSB  211a   (4) 

GSD  103,  107a,b,  or  110 (12) 

Agricultural  Industries:  agricultural  economics  courses  ....  12 

Agricultural  Industries:   agricultural  mechanization  courses         12 

Animal  Industries   12 

Plant  Industries 12 

Electives  in  technical  agriculture 24 

Professional  Education   Requirements    34 

GSB  201c   (4) 
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Agricultural  Industries  210,  309,  312-12   19 

Two  of  the  following:  Agricultural  Industries  311,  Educa- 
tional Administration  and  Foundations  355,  Guidance  422, 
Instructional    Materials   417,    Secondary   Education   407, 

440    7 

Guidance    305    4 

Secondary  Education  310   4 

Elective    2 

Total     192 


Agricultural  Industries 

Work  is  offered  in  agricultural  industries  with  two  major  options  (a)  60 
hours  in  agriculture  and  (b)  48  hours  in  agriculture.  In  the  60-hour 
option  a  student  has  two  alternatives,  either  a  concentration  in  agri- 
cultural economics  or  one  in  farm  mechanization.  This  option  provides  a 
broader  training  in  agriculture.  In  the  48-hour  option  he  may  have  a 
secondary  concentration  in  either  economics  or  business.  This  option  pro- 
vides a  broader  training  in  economics  and  business. 

In  agricultural  economics  courses  are  offered  in  the  following  fields: 
farm  management,  farm  credit,  agricultural  prices,  agricultural  marketing, 
cooperatives,  and  farm  policy. 

In  farm  mechanization  courses  are  offered  in  four  areas:  farm  power 
and  machinery,  rural  electrification,  farm  structures,  and  soil  and  water 
conservation. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  agriculture 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSA  or  GSB-3.)    84 

Two  options  are  available: 

60  HOURS  48  HOURS 

GSB  314 (3)1  (3)1 

Agricultural  Industries  204,  350,  354   (8)1  (  +   8)1 

Other  Agricultural  Industries  Courses  2  .  .  .  .  16  12 

Animal  Industries  121,  315 9  9 

Plant  Industries  109  and  301,  264  or 

Forestry  360    8  8 

Electives  in  Agriculture 12  4 

Total  in  Agriculture ( 7 )  +53       ( 7 )    +41 

Business  and  Economics  Courses 2   16  24 

GSB  201b  or  c   4  4 

Mathematics,  statistics,  and  accounting 4  12 

Electives  31  27 

\  Total   , 192  192 


1  These  courses  also  used  to  meet  General  Studies  requirements. 

2  Certain  specific  courses  are  required   depending  upon  student  area  of  concentration  under  each 
of  these  options. 

Agriculture,  General 

General  agriculture,  intended  for  students  seeking  broad  backgrounds  in 
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agriculture,  is  probably  the  best  agricultural  plan  for  students  who  have 
not  chosen  a  professional  area  for  emphasis. 

Students  gain  basic  preparation  for  many  of  the  agricultural  careers: 
general  farming,  agricultural  services,  agricultural  extension,  agricultural 
communications,  agricultural  business,  agricultural  industry,  and  agri- 
cultural production.  Students  who  initially  enroll  in  general  agriculture 
may  transfer  to  other  agricultural  areas  of  concentration  or  they  may 
continue  in  general  agriculture  and  select  courses  from  various  fields. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  agriculture 

General  Studies  Requirements  (  Waive  GSB-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  General  Agriculture 62 

GSA  101b,  or  Chemistry  Ilia  or  b   (4)    +    1 

GSB    211a    (4) 

GSD  103,  110  or  Math  111b,  Ilia (11) 

Agricultural  Industries  114  or  350  or  354,  and  others  .  .  12 

Animal  Industries  105  or  125  or  231,  315,  and  others  .  .  12 

Forestry  or  Agricultural  Industries  (Mechanization)    ..  3-5 

Plant  Industries  103,  264  or  309,  and  others 12 

Electives  in  agriculture 20-22 

Electives    46 

Total    192 


Animal  Industries 

Instruction,  research,  demonstration,  and  consultation  are  provided  in  the 
fields  of  livestock,  dairy,  and  poultry  production,  veterinary  science, 
and  dairy  technology.  Courses  are  offered  in  all  phases  of  animal  pro- 
duction, animal  nutrition,  and  livestock  management. 

The  student  has  opportunity  to  select  courses  in  other  areas  of  agri- 
culture or  related  fields  such  as  business,  biology,  or  physical  sciences, 
thus  being  able  to  include  the  agronomic,  agricultural  economic,  and 
agricultural  engineering  phases  of  agriculture  or  business  as  related  to 
animal  production. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  agriculture 

General  Studies  Requirements  ( Waive  GSB-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Animal  Industries 69 

(For  an  agricultural  science  option,  required  hours  are  in  the 
second  column.) 

Animal  Industries  105,  125,  231  (any  two)    8         8 

Animal  Industries  315,  332,  381   9         9 

Animal  Industries  electives 31       19 

Agricultural   Industries   354    3         3 

Plant  Industries  103 4         4 

Electives  in  School  of  Agriculture   5         5 

Chemistry  240  or  305a  or  341a  (organic)    4         4 

Science  electives    4       16 

Electives    39 

Total    192 
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Anthropology 

All  the  major  divisions  of  anthropology  are  covered,  viz.  archaeology,  eth- 
nology, social  anthropology,  linguistics,  and  physical  anthropology.  Fac- 
ulty members  of  the  department  have  had  field  experience  in  North, 
South,  and  Central  America,  the  Caribbean,  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  Pa- 
cific. Faculty  specialization  and  field  experience  in  northern  Mexico  are 
especially  strong.  Emphasis  is  also  given  to  the  anthropology  of  Southern 
Illinois  with  special  attention  to  archaeological  studies. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.  Includes  GSD  107-8.)  83 
Supplementary  Two  Years  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics 

FL:  GSD  FL-9  and  FL  201-9 18 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Anthropology 64 

Anthropology  300  or  402,  303  304,  9  hours  from  305  and/or  306, 
401  or  413,  404,  405,  408,  409,  and  10-11  hours  of  electives  at 

the  400-level  in  Anthropology 46 

Eighteen  hours  from  at  least  three  of  the  following:  geography, 
geology,  philosophy,  psychology,  sociology,  and  zoology   ...    18 

Secondary  concentration    24 

Electives    3 

Total    192 

Students  are  expected  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  contents  of 
certain  basic  anthropological  publications,  whether  these  fall  within  the 
required  courses  or  not.  A  list  of  these  publications  will  be  provided,  and 
the  student  is  expected  to  work  out  a  reading  course  of  study  under  the 
supervision  of  his  adviser. 

SECONDARY   CONCENTRATION 

A  secondary  concentration  in  anthropology  consists  of  300,  304,  6  hours 
of  305a,b,  or  c,  or  306a,b,  or  c,  400,  409,  and  6  hours  of  electives  in  courses 
above  the  300  level.  GSB  102a-4,  or  anthropology  275d-4,  or  consent  of 
instructor  is  required  to  enroll  in  300-level  courses  or  above. 

Art 

Undergraduate  offerings  in  art  provide  introductory  and  specialized  ex- 
periences. The  course  of  study  offered,  leading  toward  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  in  art,  requires  111  hours  in  art  with  an  emphasis  on  a  pro- 
fessional degree. 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  may  select  concentrations 
in  painting,  sculpture,  printmaking,  drawing,  metalsmithing,  ceramics, 
weaving,  or  art  education.  Electives,  courses  outside  of  degree  require- 
ments, are  provided  so  that  the  student  may  encounter  additional  areas 
of  concern  beyond  his  concentration. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withhold  an  example  of  the  work 
of  each  student  in  each  class.  Such  works  become  a  part  of  a  permanent 
collection  from  which  exhibitions  may  be  prepared. 

The  department  is  staffed  by  a  faculty  of  artist-teachers,  many  of  whom 
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have  national  reputations  resulting  from  their  participation  in  major  ex- 
hibitions and  invitational  shows  throughout  the  country.  There  is  also  an 
Artist-in-Residence  program  which  annually  invites  internationally  known 
artists  to  teach,  exhibit,  and  lecture.  The  student  can  expect  to  receive 
excellent  training  in  all  of  the  applied  and  theoretical  branches  of  art. 

Requirements  for  the  Bachelor's  Degree 

Every  degree  candidate  must  meet  the  University's  requirements  and  the 
requirements  of  his  academic  unit.  Each  candidate  must  complete  a 
minimum  of  195  credits  in  approved  courses. 

No  undergraduate  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  any  one  course,  in 
the  Department  of  Art,  for  more  than  four  hours  of  credit  in  a  given 
quarter  without  permission  from  the  chairman. 

A  student  who  expects  to  elect  the  studio  or  the  studio-crafts  concentra- 
tion must  have  the  approval  of  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Art.  His 
past  work  will  be  evaluated  and  he  must  give  evidence  of  the  necessary 
level  of  competence  to  pursue  this  program.  Students  who  do  not  meet 
this  criteria  may  elect  the  concentration  in  art  education  or  art  history- 
aesthetics  in  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  or  art  history-aesthetics  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  art  for  the  undergraduate  student  is  offered. 
A  total  of  24  hours  constitutes  a  minor.  A  total  of  12  hours  must  be  taken 
in  Art  100.  The  student  then  may  elect  to  take  any  Art  200  or  Art  History 
225  offerings.  He  also  may  elect  to  take  any  300-level  craft  course  to  com- 
plete the  24  hour  requirement. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  school  of  fine  arts 

Students  concentrating  in  art  should  select  one  of  the  following  fields  of 
specialization  by  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year:  painting,  prints,  sculp-' 
ture,  metalsmithing,  ceramics,  weaving,  and  art  education.  He  must  com- 
plete a  minimum  of  24  hours  in  art  history,  unless  he  specializes  in  art 
education. 

Studio 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Art Ill 

Art  100-12,  200-12   24 

Art  225-9,  electives  in  art  history 24 

Art  drawing  341-8 8 

Art  electives   23 

Art  specialization    32 

Painting— 320-12,  401-12,  406-12 

Prints— 358-12,  410-12,  416-12 

Sculpture— 393-12,  405-12,  493-12 

Total    195 

Studio  Crafts 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSC-3.)   84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Art Ill 

Art  100-12,  200-12   24 
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Art  225-9,  electives  in  art  history 24 

Art  electives   31 

Art  specialization 32 

Metalsmithing— 332-12,  430-12,  436-12 

Pottery— 302-12,  420-12,  426-12 

Weaving— 385-12,  440-12,  446-12  

Total    195 

Art  Education 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Art  (Education)    88 

GSC  340b,  340c 6 

Art   (studio)  100-12,  200-12,  302,  332,  385 36 

Art   (history)    225-9   9 

Art   (education)  300a  or  365,  306,  307,  308 13 

Art  electives 24 

Professional  Education  Requirements   28 

Guidance  305   4 

Secondary  Education  310,  352-12  to  16 16-20 

Education  Electives    4 

Total 200 

Art  History — Aesthetics 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Art  (History-Aesthetics)    63 

GSD  Foreign  Language  9 

Art  100    12 

Art  Studio  Elective 6 

Art  History-Aesthetics  225-9,  GSC  340,  341,  342-9 18 

Art  447 ABC,  448ABC,  449ABC,  482ABC,  483ABC,  to  total  18 

hours  in  any  combination 18 

Secondary  Concentration 24 

Electives    21 


Total 192 

Asian  Studies 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  Asian  studies  is  offered  within  the  College 

of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  To  qualify,  one  must  present  a  minimum 
|  of  30  hours  to  be  chosen  from  at  least  three  areas  from  a  list  of  offerings 

approved  by  the  Committee  on  Asian  Studies.  Not  more  than  12  hours 
j  may  be  taken  in  any  one  area.  The  approved  courses  cover  areas  of  in- 
|  struction  in  agriculture,  anthropology,  art,  economics,  foreign  language, 

geography,  government,  history,  and  philosophy. 

Biological  Sciences 

The  course  of  study  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  broad,  yet  intensive, 
education  in  the  biological  sciences  preparatory  for  various  professions, 
especially  the  teaching  of  biology  at  the  secondary  level.  This  work  may 
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be  taken  in  either  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  or  the  College 
of  Education.  The  science  requirement  for  this  concentration  is  the  same 
in  both  colleges. 

The  biological  sciences  curriculum  consists  of  courses  selected  from 
General  Studies  Area  A  and  the  Departments  of  Botany,  Microbiology, 
Physiology,  and  Zoology.  A  student  selecting  biological  sciences  as  his 
concentration  does  not  need  to  take  a  secondary  concentration.  Core 
courses  required  in  the  biological  sciences  are  Biology  305,  306,  307,  308. 
These  courses  may  substitute  for  16  hours  of  courses  listed  among  the  re- 
quirements for  concentration  in  biological  sciences.  In  addition,  work  in 
chemistry  and  mathematics  is  required.  Students  should  consult  with 
their  adviser  for  additional  information. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSA-3.)    84 

Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirements  in  FL/ Mathematics  18-20 
GSD  FL-9,  GSD  107-8  (or  Mathematics  111-10) 
Foreign  Language  201-9  or  Mathematics  150-10 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Biological  Sciences 75 

GSA  201-8  or  210-8,  312 (8)    +  3 

GSA  301  and  Botany  320  or  Physiology  315-15 9  or  15 

GSD  107-8  or  Mathematics  110-10 (8-10) 

GSA  303    3 

Botany  300,  301 8 

Botany  315  or  Zoology  401   4  or  5 

Botany  341  or  Zoology  310 3  or  5 

Chemistry  121-10  or  110-5,  240-5,  350-5 10-15 

Electives    from    Botany,    Microbiology,    Physiology,    and 

Zoology    3-12 

Microbiology  301,  302   10 

Zoology  102,  103,  and  402  or  403 14 

Electives    13-15 

Total    192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

If  the  degree  is  to  be  in  the  College  of  Education,  the  student  must  sat- 
isfy all  requirements  of  that  college  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 
The  requirements  for  a  concentration  are  the  same  in  both  colleges. 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  biological  sciences  consists  of  a  minimum 
of  36  hours  and  may  be  taken  in  either  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences  or  the   College  of  Education.   It  must  include  GSA  201-8,  or 
210-8,  301,  312,  Botany  300,  301,  Microbiology  301,  and  Zoology  102,  103.  , 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  Chemistry  121a, b  is  a  prerequisite  to) 
some  of  these  biology  courses. 

Biology  electives  (and  general  electives,  as  desirable)  will  normally  be 
selected  from  the  following: 

GSA  301,  313,  314,  315,  321,  340 

Botany  315,  320,  321,  341,  400,  404,  405,  411,  412,  414,  449,  451,  470 

Microbiology  302,  403,  425,  441,  451 

Physiology  315,  430,  433 
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Zoology  202,  300,  309,  310,  321,  401,  402,  403,  407,  408,  410,  413,  414, 
467,  471 

Botany 

Botany  is  a  broad  science  that  includes  many  specialties.  For  example,  a 
person  who  has  a  quantitative  turn  of  mind  and  enjoys  mathematics  or 
chemistry  might  find  genetics  or  biochemistry  exciting,  whereas  a  person 
who  has  always  enjoyed  outdoor  activity  might  be  attracted  to  systematic 
botany  or  ecology.  Plant  morphology  might  appeal  to  a  person  who  en- 
joys observation  and  interpretation,  but  plant  physiology  might  have  more 
appeal  for  a  person  who  prefers  experimentation.  The  exact  courses  that 
should  be  selected  by  a  student  who  wishes  to  prepare  for  a  career  in 
botany  or  for  graduate  study  will  vary  somewhat  depending  on  the  area  of 
plant  science  in  which  he  intends  to  specialize.  As  a  general  rule,  a  stu- 
dent who  intends  to  apply  for  admission  to  a  graduate  school  to  study 
for  an  advanced  degree  in  botany  should  include  the  following  in  his 
undergraduate  program:  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry,  mathematics 
through  calculus,  a  modern  European  language,  and  as  many  botany  and 
biology  courses  as  time  and  scheduling  will  permit.  Core  courses  required 
for  concentration  in  botany  are  Biology  305,  306,  307,  and  308.  These 
courses  may  substitute  for  16  hours  of  required  courses  in  botany.  Stu- 
dents planning  to  concentrate  in  botany  should  consult  with  the  chairman 
of  the  department. 

An  honors  program  is  available  to  those  juniors  and  seniors  in  Botany 
who  have  an  overall  grade  point  average  of  4.00  or  better  and  an  average 
in  Botany  courses  of  4.25  or  better.  The  honors  student  should  enroll  in 
Botany  392  during  some  quarters  of  both  his  junior  and  senior  year  for  a 
total  of  no  fewer  than  nine  hours  and  no  more  than  21  hours. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

j  General  Studies  Requirements   (  Waive  GSB-3. )    84 

;  Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  F L/ Mathematics 

Mathematics:   Math  111-10,  and  150-10  20 

i  Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Botany   44-64 

GSA  201-8  or  210-8  (4  hours  credited  toward  major)   ....      (8) 

GSA  303   3 

Botany  300,  301,  315,  320,  341 20 

Botany  electives  to  complete  48  hours,  which  may  include 

GSA  340,  345  21 

Chemistry:  a  background  of  basic  courses 0-20 

\Electives    24-44 

l\Total "     192 

Secondary  Concentration 

>A  secondary  concentration  in  botany  consists  of  a  minimum  of  24  hours, 
including  GSA  201-8  or  210-8  (which  contributes  only  4  hours)  and  ex- 
cluding Botany  390  and  391. 

Business  Teacher  Education 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 
General  Studies  Requirements   ( Waive  GSB-3.)    84 
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Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Business  Teacher  Education  .  .  61 

GSB  201c;  211-8;  GSD  110  (11)  +4 

Accounting  251a    4 

Economics  214-3   3 

Finance  371 4 

Management  170  or  320 4 

Marketing  225   3 

Secretarial  and  Business  Education  201a   3 

Preparation  to  teach  in  a  minimum  of  four  of  the  fol- 
lowing Areas:    36 

General     (Basic)     Business    Subjects — Economics 

215,  Management  340,  Marketing  325 
Office    Practice   and    Machines — Requirements   for 
teaching  in  Area  1,  326,  341,  Management  271 
Business  Law — Finance  372,  373 
Typewriting  *— 201b,c-6,  241,  304 
Shorthand  and  Transcription  ]— 221-12,  324-8 
Bookkeeping  or  Record  Keeping  ' — Accounting 

251b,c 
Salesmanship    and    other    Distributive    Education 
Subjects— Marketing  325,  329,  337 

Professional   Education    34-39 

Guidance  305   4 

Secondary  Education  310   4 

Secondary  Education  352-12  or  16 12  or  16 

Two  of  the  following:    8 

Guidance  422a 

Educational  Administration  355 

Instructional  Materials  417 

Two  of  the  following:    6  or  7 

Secretarial    and    Business   Education   403,    404   405, 
406,  408,  Secondary  Education  315 
Electives    8-13 

Total    192 


1  Students  who  demonstrate  by  examination  an  initial  competence  in  typewriting  may  be  ex- 
cused from  as  many  as  9  hours  of  typewriting  (201-9).  Those  students  starting  with  a  proficiency 
in  shorthand  may  be  excused  from  as  many  as  16  hours  of  shorthand  (221-12,  and  324a).  Those 
who  have  had  high  school  instruction  in  bookkeeping  will  start  with  Accounting  251a. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  business 

Students  who  choose  a  concentration  in  accounting,  economics,  finance, 
management,  marketing,  or  executive  secretarial  may  become  certified  to 
teach  in  the  public  secondary  schools  by  taking  selected  courses  in  the 
School  of  Business  and  professional  education  courses  in  the  College  of 
Education.  Those  students  who  are  interested  in  preparing  themselves 
for  executive  positions  as  well  as  for  business  teaching  positions  should 
consult  a  School  of  Business  adviser. 

Secondary  Concentrations 

Secondary  concentrations  are  offered  in  the  following  areas:  (1)  secre- 
tarial studies  and  office  management,  consisting  of  a  minimum  of  24  hours 
in  business;  (2)  business-teacher  education,  consisting  of  a  minimum  of 
30  hours  in  business. 
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Secondary  concentrations  are  planned  for  each  student  individually  by 
the  student  and  his  adviser.  This  procedure  is  necessary  because  students' 
backgrounds  and  needs  vary  greatly. 

Chemistry 

The  Department  of  Chemistry  offers  three  degree  programs  with  a  con- 
centration in  chemistry.  The  first  is  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  with 
certification  by  the  American  Chemical  Society.  The  degree  is  recom- 
mended for  those  who  wish  to  become  professional  chemists.  A  minimum 
of  58  credit  hours  in  chemistry  is  required  for  this  degree.  The  second  is 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  This  degree  involves  less  work  in  chemistry, 
with  a  minimum  of  42  hours  being  required.  This  program  is  recom- 
mended to  students  who  wish  to  complete  a  concentration  in  chemistry, 
but  who  plan  on  eventually  going  into  other  professional  areas  such  as 
medicine,  dentistry,  etc. 

The  third  program  of  study  leads  to  trie  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
education.  This  degree  program  is  administered  by  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation. It  is  provided  for  those  who  wish  to  become  secondary  school 
chemistry  teachers. 

Candidates  for  degrees  are  required  to  have  a  3.00  grade  point  average 
in  chemistry  courses  at  the  start  of  the  second  year  of  the  concentration 
and  a  3.25  grade  point  average  in  chemistry  courses,  and/or  consent  of 
the  chairman,  before  starting  the  third  and  fourth  years. 

A  knowledge  of  German  is  recommended  for  all  concentrations  in 
chemistry,  and  required  for  those  students  working  for  ACS  certification. 
Scientific  German  may  be  counted  as  the  equivalent  of  German  201c. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  A.C.S.,  college  of  liberal  arts  and 

SCIENCES 

General  Studies  Requirements   (Waive  GSA-3.)    76 

(Advanced  Standing  Assumed  in  GSA  lOlab) 
I  Supplementary  College  Two-Year  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics 

Mathematics  111-10,  150-10 (9)    +  11 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Chemistry 79-82 

Chemistry  121ab-10,  235,  341-15,  411,  432a,  433,  461-12 
plus  two  of  the  following:  412,  432b,  451-11,  496,  464, 
one  of  which  must  be   picked  from   the  first  four  on 

the  list 58 

Mathematics  252-9   9 

Physics  (one  year)    12-15 

GSD  126-9 (9) 

Electivcs  ( additional  mathematics  is  recommended  )    22 

Total 192 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

eneral  Studies  Requirements   ( Waive  GSA-3.)    76 

(Advanced  Standing  Assumed  in  GSA  lOlab) 
Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics 

Mathematics  111-10,  150-10 20 

it-  Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Chemistry 54  57 

Chemistry  121ab-10,  235,  341-15  or  305-9,  461-12  or 
460-5,  432a  plus  courses  selected  from  350,  375,  411, 
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412,  432,  433,  446,  447,  451-11,  464,  471,  490,  496,  to 

total  42  hours 42 

Physics  (one  year)    12-15 

GSD  126-9  (recommended)  or  123-9  or  136-9 (9) 

Electives    39-42 

Total 192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  colege  of  education 

General  Studies  Requirements  ( Waive  GSA-3.)    76 

(Advanced  Standing  Assumed  in  GSA  101a,b) 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Chemistry 48 

Chemistry   121ab,   235,   341-15   or  305-9,   461-12   or  460,   plus 
courses  selected  from  350,  375,  411,  412,  432-8,  433,  446,  447, 

464,  471,  490,  496   48 

For  other  course  requirements  see  Secondary  Education. 

SECONDARY   CONCENTRATION 

A  secondary  concentration  in  Chemistry  consists  of  a  minimum  of  24 
hours  of  chemistry  courses. 

Community  Development 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  community  development  consists  of  24 
hours,  including  Sociology  335,  487a,b,  plus  13  additional  hours  approved 
by  the  Community  Development  Institute.  A  student  intending  to  con- 
centrate in  community  development  should  consult  the  director. 

Design 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  prepare  students  for  careers  of  socially 
useful  problem-solving  relative  to  significant  needs  of  contemporary  so- 
ciety. The  student  learns  ways  to  utilize  mental  and  physical  resources 
to  develop  and  control  man's  living  environment.  This,  therefore,  deals 
with  areas  of  visual  communications  and  environmental  planning.  Tradi- 
tional school  stratifications  are  minimized.  Boundary  lines  are  continually 
crossed  as  the  student  at  the  undergraduate  level  works  with  a  variety  of 
problem  situations  in  cooperation  with  such  disciplines  as  psychology, 
microbiology,  sociology,  education,  and  others. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  school  of  fine  arts 

General  Studies  Requirements  ( Waive  GSB-3.)   84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Design   119 

GSD  107  or  Mathematics  111-10 (8) 

Design  100-15,  215-12,  275-12   39 

Design  200-6,  300-6,  400-6 18 

Design  366-15,  375-15,  390,  465f-15,  465g-15 62 

Total 203 

Students  transferring  from  other  schools,  other  areas  of  concentration,) 
or  from  the  General  Studies  program  should  arrange  a  personal  inter-; 
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view  with  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Design  to  develop  the  ap- 
propriate curriculum  for  fulfilling  degree  requirements. 

Earth  Science 

Secondary  Concentration 

This  course  of  study  is  designed  for  the  student  with  an  interest  in  the 
interdependent  dynamic  processes  that  take  place  on  and  near  the  earth's 
surface.  At  present  the  program  is  structured  to  complement  a  concentra- 
tion in  another  discipline.  This  work  may  be  taken  either  through  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  or  through  the  College  of  Education. 

A  secondary  concentration  in  earth  science  consists  of  a  core  program 
of  20  hours  and  9  to  12  hours  of  electives,  as  follows: 
Core  Program 20 

GSA  110-8,  330  or  331-3 

Ag  100,  306a  or  GSA  312  or  GSB  353-3 

Geol  221  or  331-3,  400-3 
Electives    9-12 

GSA  321,  322,  340,  363a 

Ag  Ind  306b 

Geog  302,  310,  403a,  424 

Geol  425a 

PI  Ind  402 

Economics 

(The  aim  of  the  course  of  study  in  economics  is  to  develop  in  the  student 
such  critical  and  analytical  skills  as  underlie  the  ability  to  understand 
economic  problems  and  institutions,  both  in  their  contemporary  and  his- 
torical setting. 

Concentration  in  economics  gives  the  student  a  basic  understanding 
[of  the  chief  theoretical  and  institutional  branches  of  the  subject  as  well  as 
jthe  academic  background  necessary  for  many  positions  in  industry  and 
ilabor  organizations,  for  work  in  the  economic  branches  of  government 
'service,  for  college  or  university  teaching,  and  for  graduate  study  in  eco- 
nomics and  business. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  business 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)    84 

rofessional  Business  Core   42 

GSB  201b,c,  GSD  110  (7) 

Accounting  251-8,  261   12 

Economics  214,  215,  308,  or  408   6 

Finance  320,  371  or  473 9 

Management  340,  481    8 

Marketing  301    7 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Economics  32-36 

Economics  310,  315,  330,  440,  441  20 

j  Any  four  remaining  Economics  courses   (including  GSB 

311)   except  301,  433,  490  12-16 

fAectives 30-34 

^otal    192 


o 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Economics 38-42 

GSB  211a,  GSD  110,  GSD  FL-9  (16) 

Economics  214,  215,  310,  315,  330,  440,  441 26 

Any  four  remaining  Economics  courses   (including  GSB 

311)   except  301,  433,  490   12-16 

Secondary    Concentration    28 

(To   be   taken   in  anthropology,   foreign  languages,   geography, 
history,  mathematics,  philosophy,  psychology  or  sociology  or 
some  other  area  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  Economics.) 
Electives    38-42 

Total 192 

Secondary  Concentration 

The  following  courses  constitute  a  28-hour  secondary  concentration  in 
economics:  GSB  211a,  GSD  110,  Economics  214,  215,  315,  and  any  three 
of  the  following:  310,  330,  429,  440,  441. 

Elementary  Education 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

Following  are  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with 
concentration  in  elementary  education  and  meeting  the  minimum  re- 
quirements for  a  Standard  Elementary  School  Certificate  on  either  the 
early  childhood  level  or  the  elementary  level. 

In  addition  to  general  university  and  College  of  Education  require- 
ments a  student  must  ( 1 )  meet  all  requirements  pertaining  to  prerequi- 
sites to  student  teaching  and  should  study  the  section  in  this  bulletin 
which  lists  such  requirements;  and  (2)  have  at  least  24  hours  in  each  of 
these  three  fields:  language  arts,  science,  social  science. 

Everyone  in  elementary  education  or  early  childhood  education  should 
plan  to  have  September  Experience.  This  experience  consists  of  serv- 
ing as  a  teacher  aide  in  an  elementary  school  in  the  student's  own  home 
town  after  the  public  schools  open  in  the  fall  and  before  the  University 
opens.  Usually  there  is  an  opportunity  for  a  full  two  weeks'  experience 
in  helping  in  the  classroom.  Students  can  sign  up  for  September  Experi- 
ence during  the  spring  quarter  in  the  office  of  the  Department  of  Ele- 
mentary Education,  which  then  makes  the  necessary  arrangements. 

ELEMENTARY 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  of  Concentration  in  Elementary  Education 94 

GSB  211b  or  Government  300    4 

GSB  300b,c    6 

Fine  Arts  electives   9 

Language  Arts  electives   7 

Mathematics  310  4 

Physical  Education  for  Women  319 4 
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Area  of  Specialization   12 

Professional  Education:  (48  hours) 

Educational  Administration  355    4 

Guidance  305 4 

Elementary  Education  314,  337,  351b-16 24 

Electives    16 

Other  Electives    14 

Total    192 

KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 

General  Studies  Requirements   (Waive  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Elementary  Education 99 

GSB  211b  or  Government  300,  GSB  300b,c 10 

Art  300   4 

Language  Arts  electives   6 

Mathematics  310   4 

Music  040  ( or  proficiency ) ,  300b 6 

Physical  Education  for  Women  319 4 

Secretarial  and  Business  Education  241    1 

Technical  and  Industrial  Education  302   4 

Area  of  Specialization 12 

Professional  Education:  (48  hours) 

Educational  Administration  355    4 

Guidance    305    4 

Elementary  Education  309  (winter  only),  316,  337,  350b-16  .  .   27 
Electives    13 

Electives    9 

Total    192 


Engineering 

Engineering  is  the  profession  in  which  a  knowledge  of  the  mathematical 
and  natural  sciences  gained  by  study,  experience,  and  practice  is  applied 
iwith  judgment  to  develop  ways  to  utilize,  economically,  the  materials  and 
iforces  of  nature  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  In  recent  years  society  has 
increasingly  asked  engineers  to  assume  responsibility  for  solving  the  com- 
jplex  technological  problems  of  society,  recognizing  not  only  the  technical 
(aspects  but  also  the  sociological  implications  of  his  decisions. 
j  The  engineering  curriculum  is  designed  to  produce  graduates  who 
understand  the  basic  sciences  and  the  engineering  sciences  and  are  able 
to  apply  them  to  the  broad  activities  of  engineering  and  science.  Areas  of 
brofessional  activity  include  research,  development,  and  creative  design. 
Although  the  graduate  of  this  curriculum  is  equipped  to  begin  his 
pgineering  career,  he  should  recognize  the  need  for  continuing  education 
hroughout  his  professional  career. 

Junior  college  and  transfer  students  from  other  institutions  should 
lave  strong  backgrounds  in  the  physical  sciences,  the  social  sciences  and 
he  humanities.  Students  are  encouraged  to  complete  specific  freshman- 
pphomore  course  requirements  which  include  9  hours  of  composition  and 
peech;  15  hours  of  university  physics;  10  hours  of  chemistry;  10  to  25 
lours  of  mathematics,  including  calculus;  9  hours  of  analytical  mechanics 
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(statics  and  dynamics) ;  and  6  hours  of  graphics.  Calculus  and  analytical 
mechanics  are  prerequisites  for  most  junior  level  courses. 

The  engineering  program  shown  below  is  designed  to  provide  a  basic 
foundation  for  the  professional  engineer.  This  program  emphasizes  the 
basic  sciences,  humanities,  and  social  sciences. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  technology 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSA-3;  substitute  GSA- 

1;  and  substitute  GSD  Mathematics.)    67 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Engineering 132-133 

Chemistry   121    10 

Mathematics   150-10,   252-9,   305a-3,   305B    (or  407   or 

455)    25 

Physics  211 15 

Engineering  Graphics   6 

GSB  361   (3) 

Applied  Science  300  5 

Engineering  100,  222,  260-9,  300-6,  311-9,  313-6,  331-8, 

412-3,  435-3,  443-9,  450-4   62 

Engineering  Electives 9-10 

Total 199-200 

Students  pursuing  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  engineering  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  specialize  at  the  graduate  level  in  such  engineering 
specializations  as  Fluid  and  Thermal  Sciences,  Electrical  Sciences,  Solid 
Mechanics  and  Structures,  Systems  Engineering,  and  Transfer  Processes 
and  Environmental  Engineering. 

Engineering  Technology 

Engineering  Technology  is  that  part  of  the  technological  field  which  re- 
quires the  application  of  scientific  and  engineering  knowledge  and  meth- 
ods combined  with  technical  skills  in  support  of  engineering  activities.  It 
lies  in  the  occupational  spectrum  between  the  craftsman  and  the  engineer 
at  the  end  of  the  spectrum  closest  to  the  engineer.  A  concentration  of 
courses  in  engineering  technology  may  fulfill  the  educational  requirements 
for  work  in  many  fields  of  technology,  such  as  chemical,  civil,  electrical, 
and  mechanical  engineering. 

Individuals  engaged  in  engineering  technology  are  expected  to  provide 
technical  support  for  the  engineering  practitioner  and  scientist.  In  general,! 
they   are   not   concerned   with   the   development   of   new   principles   and| 
methods.  They  should  be  well  versed  in  the  current  state  of  the  art  of  a 
particular  technology,  capable  of  utilizing  handbooks  and  other  forms  oi 
codified  information  with  skill  and  discrimination.  They  should  also  be 
sufficiently  versed  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences  related  to  the  par 
ticular  technology   to  distinguish  sound  procedures  from  unsound  ones 
and  to  keep  up  with  the  current  innovations  in  their  special  fields  a$ 
these  innovations  occur. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  technology 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)    &. 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Engineering  Technology 11 

GSA  358 (6) 
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GSB  361    3 

Engineering  222,  300   6 

Engineering   Technology    100,    102-9,    260-9,    304-6,   311-6, 

318^6,  342-3  41 

Mathematics  111,  150,  252a (9)    +    16 

Psychology  320    4 

Optional  Groupings 43 

Chemical:   Chemistry   235,   Engineering  300b,   Engineering  Tech- 
nology 337c,  349-9,  technical  electives-23 
Civil:    Engineering    344,    Engineering   Technology    310-6,    363-8, 

368-6,  426,  314,  technical  electives-14 
Electrical:  Engineering  Technology  303-9,  332-6,  336,  304c,  338-8, 

437-9,  technical  electives-5 
Mechanical:    Engineering    Technology    301-3,    303,    304c,    308-8, 
320-6,  322,  332,  340,  Engineering  300b,  technical  electives-6 

Total 197 


English 

The  student  who  wishes  to  declare  English  as  a  concentration  should 
consult  the  department's  director  of  undergraduate  studies  as  soon  as  he 
knows  he  will  concentrate  in  English.  Transfer  students  from  General 
Studies  and  other  units  of  Southern  Illinois  University  should  bring  a 
Request  for  Transfer  form.  Transfers  from  colleges  other  than  Southern 
Illinois  University  should  bring  their  evaluated  transcript  of  grades. 
Thereafter,  all  students  must  have  their  advance  registration  forms  signed 
by  a  departmental  adviser.  Deviations  from  approved  programs  must  have 
prior  approval.  Membership  in  the  English  Club  is  expected. 

Foreign  language  requirement  for  all  concentrations  in  English:    two 
years  on  the  college  level  ( or  equivalent ) . 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education  or 
Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
Option  1  (primarily  for  teacher-training  candidates) 

General  Studies  Requirements  (  Waive  GSC  3. )    84 

"'Supplementary  Two-year  College  Requirement  in  EL/ Mathematics 

Foreign  Language:  GSD  Fl-9  and  FL  201-9 18 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  English   51 

GSC  201,  202,  210  (prerequisite  for  a  concentration  .  .    (7)     I    2 
English  300-6,  302  12,  309a,b  or  309a,c,  390,  471b,  485,  495a 

or  495b 41 

One  400-level  genre-period  course  in  Poetry  and  one  in  Fiction     8 

Education  Requirements  ( for  certification)    31 

Guidance  305   (GSB  201c  is  prerequisite),  Secondary  Education 
310,  352,  two  electives 
mlectives    8 

Total  . 192 


English  majors  in  the  College  of  Education  are  not  required  to  take  the  Mathematics  com- 
hination.  GSD  FL-9  is  considered  as  being  part  of  the  General  Studies  84-hour  requirement.  FL 
201-9  is  required.  Electives  then  total  17  hours. 
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Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 
Option  2  (primarily  for  nonteacher -training  candidates) 

General  Studies  Requirements   (Waive  GSC-3.)    84 

Supplementary  Two-year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics 

Foreign  Language:  GSD  FL^9  and  FL  201-9 18 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  English 53 

GSC  201,  202,  210  (prerequisites  for  a  concentration)  ..  (7)  +2 
English  302-12,  309a,  b  or  309a,  c,  390,  471a,  471b,  495a  or  495b  35 
One  400-level  genre-period  course  in  Poetry  and  one  in  Fiction  8 
English  400-level  electives  to  complete  53  hours 8 

Electives    37 

Total 192 

Option  3  (primarily  for  prospective  graduate  students) 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSC-3.)    84 

Supplementary  Two-year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics 

Foreign  Language:  GSD  FL-9  and  FL  201-9 18 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  English 54 

GSC  201,  202,  210  (prerequisites  for  a  concentration)    ..    (7)    +2 
One  course  in  each  of  the  following  areas:   medieval,  Renais- 
sance or  17th  century,  18th  century,  19th  century,  20th  cen- 
tury, early  American,  and  American  since  1865 28 

English  471a,  471b,  495a  or  495b 12 

English  language  course    4 

English  400-level  electives  to  complete  54  hours 8 

Electives    36 

Total 192 


Option  4 

Students  may  petition  to  undertake  a  program  which  does  not  match 
printed  requirements.  Interested  students  should  discuss  this  possibility 
with  the  departmental  director  of  undergraduate  studies. 

Option  5 

Any  of  the  options  outlined  above  may  be  modified  by  entry  into  the 
departmental  honors  program.  Eligible  students  will  be  invited  to  enter. 
Requirements  for  honors  students  remain  as  above  except  that  three  pro- 
seminars  substitute  for  three  senior  genre-period  courses. 

Recommended  Electives  Especially  for  Option  1. 

Journalism  103;  201;  421;  422  or  449 12-13 

Theater  402a;  409;  GSC  203   11 

Speech  202  or  205;  323,  423  or  424;  406    (GSD  103  and 

GSC  200  are  prerequisites )    15 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  is  27  hours,  prescribed  as  follows:  from  GSC 
200-level  English  courses,  6  hours;  English  300a,b;  302b,  and  302a  or  c; 
309a;  390.  Deviations  must  have  departmental  approval. 
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Finance 

The  financial  implications  of  decisions  in  both  business  and  government 
are  daily  becoming  more  complex.  Within  the  firm,  financial  considera- 
tions permeate  the  central  decisions  of  research,  engineering,  production 
and  marketing.  Within  governmental  activities,  sophisticated  financial 
techniques  are  becoming  increasingly  important.  The  financial  executive 
thus  takes  a  key  role  in  the  successful  management  of  both  business  and 
governmental  operations. 

The  finance  curriculum  offers  three  areas  of  specialization  to  meet  the 
varied  interests  of  students:  (1)  financial  management,  (2)  financial 
institutions,  and  (3)  general  finance.  The  financial  management  program 
provides  the  background  for  a  career  in  the  financial  operations  of  busi- 
ness firms  and  public  institutions.  The  financial  institutions  specializa- 
tion is  designed  for  those  interested  in  the  operations  of  financial  inter- 
mediaries and  financial  markets.  General  finance  is  a  broad  program  which 
surveys  the  entire  finance  area. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  business 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)   84 

Professional  Business  Core  42 

GSB  201b,c  and  GSD  110 (7) 

Accounting  251-8,  261   12 

Economics  214,  215,  308  or  408 6 

Finance  320,  371  or  473   9 

Management  340,  481    8 

Marketing  301    7 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Finance 36 

GSB  102-8,  211,  211a (12) 

Accounting  415    4 

Finance  323,  325,  327,  421   16 

One  of  the  following  specializations 16 

Financial   Management    (16) 

Finance  324,  422,  475 12 

Management  479 4 

Financial  Institutions (16) 

Finance  324,  326,  328 12 

Management  479   4 

General  Finance    (16) 

Student  must  choose  16  hours  in  Finance 
Electives    30 

Total    192 


Foreign  Languages 

Concentrations    are    offered    in    French,    German,    Latin,    Russian,    and 
Spanish.*  Qualified  students  are  encouraged  to  take  proficiency  examina- 
tions for  FL  201-9.  A  student  is  not  eligible  to  apply  for  proficiency  in 
i  220-6  unless  he  has  passed  the  corresponding  201.  If  the  student  has  had 


*  Other  languages  offered  are  Chinese,  Portuguese,  Classical  Greek,  and  Italian. 
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4  years  of  one  foreign  language  in  high  school,  he  is  expected  to  begin 
with  300  level  courses  and  take  more  upper  level  courses. 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General   Studies   Requirements    (Waive   GSC-3.   Includes   GSD 

107-8)     83 

Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics 
Foreign  Languages:  GSD  FL-9  and  9  hours  included  below  .  .  9 

Foreign  Language.  Includes  FL  201-9 52-56  l 

Secondary  Concentration   24  2 

Electives    20-24 

Total ~   192" 

Bachelor  of  Arts,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
(secondary  school  certification) 

General   Studies   Requirements    (Waive   GSC-3.   Includes   GSD 

107-8)     83 

Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics 
Foreign  Languages:  GSD  FL-9  and  9  hours  included  below  ...  9 

Foreign  Language.  Includes  FL  201-9   52-56 ' 

Secondary  Education 32  j 

Electives    12-16  ! 

Total 192 

Bachelor  of  Science,  college  of  education 

General  Studies  Requirements   (Waive  GSC-3.)    83 

Foreign  Language    52-56 1 

Secondary  Education    32 

Electives    21-25 

Total 192 


1  See  individual  language  listings  for  requirements. 

2  The    secondary    concentration    may    be    in    any    field    which    supports    the    student's    projected 
career.    Among   recommended   fields  are   another   foreign  language,   English,   linguistics,   philosophy,   ' 
European  and  Russian  studies,  history. 

'J  Electives  may  contribute  to  a  teaching  minor.   If  it  is  in  a  second  foreign  language,  state  certi- 
fication  requirements  may  be  met  by  counting  GSD-FL  courses  or  by  doing  additional  work. 
1  FL  353-4  must  be  taken  instead  of  Secondary  Education  315. 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  a  foreign  language  is  constituted  by  from 
26-30  hours  in  courses  200  level  and  above.  See  individual  languages  for 
specific  requirements.  State  certification  requirements  may  be  met  by 
counting  GSD-FL  courses  or  by  doing  additional  advanced  work. 

French 

> 

At  least  one  course  in  History  of  France  is  recommended  for  all  students 
majoring  in  French. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE,  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

French  courses  200  level  and  above,  including  the  following: 56; 

200  level:  201a,b,c-9;  220a,b,c-6  recommended 9-15 

300  level:   350-4,  352-3,  354-4,  397a,b,c-9 20 

400  level:   408-4,  461-4,  and  at  least  3  literature  courses 17 
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French  electives:  Romance  Philology,  410-4,  and  FL  353-4,  are 
recommended    4-10 

BACHELOR     OF    SCIENCE     OR     EACHELOR     OF    ARTS     DEGREE     WITH     TEACHING 
CERTIFICATE 

(FL  353-4  is  taken  in  lieu  of  Sec  Ed  315) 

French  courses  200  level  and  above,  including  the  following:   56 

200  level:  201a,b,c-9;  220a,b,c-6  recommended   9-15 

300  level:  350-4,  352-3,  354-4,  397a,b,c-9 20 

400  level:  408-4,  461-4,  and  at  least  3  literature  courses 17 

French  electives:  Romance  Philology,  410  is  recommended  .  .  .   4-10 

SECONDARY  CONCENTRATION 

French  courses  200  level  and  above,  including  the  following:   26 

200  level:  201a,b,c-9;  220a,b,c-6  recommended   9-15 

300  level:  350-4  plus  352-3  and  FL  353-4,  or  350-4  plus  354-4 

and  any  one  quarter  of  397  a,  or  b,  or  c  (3)    11 

French  electives:    0-6 

German 

At  least  one  course  in  History  of  Germany  or  Central  Europe  is  recom- 
mended for  all  students  majoring  in  German. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE,  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

German  courses  200  level  and  above,  including  the  following: 55 

200  level:   201a,b,c-9;  220a,b,c-6  recommended 9-15 

300  level:  301a,b-8  (normally  taken  in  senior  year) ,  304a,b-8, 

310a,b-8;  304c-4  is  recommended 24-28 

400  level:  At  least  three  literature  courses   (6-12);  408-4  is 

recommended    6-16 

German  electives:  FL  353-4  is  recommended 0-16 

BACHELOR     OF     SCIENCE     OR     BACHELOR     OF     ARTS     DEGREE     WITH     TEACHING 
CERTIFICATE 

(FL  353  is  taken  in  lieu  of  Sec  Ed  315 ) 

German  courses  200  level  and  above,  including  the  following: 55 

200  level:   201a,b,c-9;  220a,b,c-6  recommended 9-15 

K)0  level:  301a,b-8  (normally  taken  in  senior  year ),  304a, b-8, 

310a,b-8;  304c-4  is  recommended   24-28 

'[00  level:  401a,b-4,  plus  at  least  two  literature  courses  (4-8) ; 

408-4  is  recommended   8-16 

German  electives 0-14 

ECONDARY  CONCENTRATION 

German  courses  200  level  and  above,  including  the  following:    27 

00  level:   201a,b,c-9;  220a,b,c-6  recommended 9-15 

00  level:  304a-4,  310a,b-8;  304b-4  or  FL  353-4  are  recom- 
mended        12-16 

rerman  electives   0-6 

Latin 

ACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE,  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

atin  courses  200  level  and  above,  including  the  following:  53 
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200  level:   201a,b,c 12  hours 

300  level  courses  including  Latin  315-8,  and  electives  total- 
ing 24  hrs.,  with  FL  353-4  recommended 32  hours 

Three  of  the  following:  GSC  330,  331,  332,  320 9  hours 

Latin  315  listed  above  is  a  supplementary  reading  course  from  authors 
not  listed  in  the  undergraduate  catalog.  This  course  is  offered  every 
quarter.  It  is  to  be  taken  for  a  minimum  of  two  hours  or  a  maximum  of 
four  hours  per  quarter,  with  total  credit  not  to  exceed  eight  hours. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  OR  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE  WITH  TEACHING 
CERTIFICATE 

(  FL  353  is  taken  in  lieu  of  Sec  Ed  315  ) 

Latin  courses  200  level  and  above:   • •  •  •  •      53 

Same  program  as  immediately  above  for  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Latin 

SECONDARY  CONCENTRATION 

Latin  courses  200  level  and  above:   27 

20la,b,c 12  hours 

300  level:  FL  353-4  is  recommended 15  hours 

Russian 
At  least  one  course  in  Russian  History  is  recommended  for  all  students 
majoring  in  Russian. 

BACHEOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE,  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

Russian  courses  200  level  and  above,  including  the  following:   52 

200  level:   201a,b,c-9;  220a,b,c-6  recommended 9-15 

300  level:  308a,b,c-9;    330a,b,c-6    (should   be   taken   in   a,b,c 

sequence  concurrently  with  308-9  )    15 

400  level:   at  least  three  literature  courses 12-16         i 

Russian  electives:  FL  353  is  recommended 6-16 

BACHELOR     OF     SCIENCE     OR     BACHELOR     OF     ARTS     DEGREE     WITH     TEACHING, 
CERTIFICATE  ) 

( FL  353  is  taken  in  lieu  of  Sec  Ed  315  )  j 

Russian  courses  200  level  and  above,  including  the  following:   55 

200  level:   201a,b,c-9;  220a,b,c-6  recommended    9-15 

300  level:   308a,b,c-9;    330a,b,c  6    (should   be    taken   in   a,b,c 

sequence  concurrently  with  308-9 )    15 

400  level:   At  least  two  literature  courses   8-12 

Russian  electives   10-20 

SECONDARY  CONCENTRATION 

Russian  courses  200  level  and  above,  including  the  following:   21 

200  level:   201a,b,c-9;  220a,b,c-6  recommended    9-15 

300  level:   308a,b,c-9  are  required;  330a,b,c-6  are  recommended  9-15 
Russian  electives:  FL  353  is  recommended 0-8 

Spanish 
At  least  one  course  in  History  of  Spain  or  Latin  America  is  recommende- 
for  all  students  majoring  in  Spanish.  One  year  of  Portuguese  is  also  rec 
ommended.  I 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE,  COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES    .  .  .        5 

Spanish  courses  200  level  and  above,  including  the  following: 


Concentrations  Foreign  Languages  /  67 

200  level:   201a,b,c-9;  220a,b,c-6   15 

300  level:   310a,b,c-9;    and   333a,b,c-9    (at   least   4   of   the   6 

courses  required )   320a,b,c-6   18-24 

400  level:  At  least  three  literature  or  linguistic  courses;  Ro- 
mance Philology  410  is  recommended 9 

Spanish  electives:  FL  353-4  is  recommended 4-10 

BACHELOR     OF     SCIENCE     OR     BACHELOR     OF     ARTS     DEGREE     WITH     TEACHING 
CERTIFICATE     52 

(FL  353  is  taken  in  lieu  of  Sec  Ed  315 ) 

Spanish  courses  200  level  and  above,  including  the  following: 

200  level:   201a,b,c-9;  220a,b,c-6 15 

300  level:   310a,b,c-9;    and   333a,b,c-9    (at   least   4   of   the   6 

courses  required )   320a,b,c-6   18-24 

400  level:  At  least  three  literature  or  linguistic  courses;  Ro- 
mance Philology  410  is  recommended 9 

Spanish  electives   4-10 

SECONDARY    CONCENTRATION     30 

Spanish  courses  200  level  and  above,  including  the  following: 

200  level:   201a,b,c-9;  220a,b,c-6   15 

300  level:  310a,b,c  (or  333a,b,c)-9,  (a  400  level  course  or  FL 
353-4  may  be  substituted  for  one  quarter  of  the  310 
or  333  sequence  courses. )   320a, b-6 15 

Forestry 

Forestry  provides  instruction,  research,  and  public  service  in  the  disci- 
plines of  forest  recreation  and  park  management,  forest  production,  and 
wood  utilization.  The  department's  four-year  undergraduate  course  of 
study  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  offering  fundamental  train- 
ing to  students  planning  forestry  as  a  professional  career. 

During  the  forestry  student's  freshman  and  sophomore  years  at  South- 
ern Illinois  University  his  studies  are  devoted  primarily  to  basic  sci- 
ences, such  as  mathematics,  chemistry,  botany,  physics,  and  zoology;  and 
'.other  cultural-foundational  courses,  such  as  English,  history,  and  eco- 
nomics. Most  of  the  professional  forestry  courses  are  offered  in  the  junior 
and  senior  years.  One  spring  quarter  of  practical  field  courses  is  required. 
During  this  period  students  live  in  the  field  and  pay  living  expenses  in- 
volved. By  completing  his  field  experience  in  the  spring,  the  student  is 
free  during  all  school-year  summer  quarters  to  be  employed  by  Federal 
br  other  forestry  agencies  or  to  accelerate  in  his  academic  work. 

Available  to  the  Department  of  Forestry  for  teaching  and  research  are 
the  following:  The  Crab  Orchard  Wildlife  Refuge;  the  Shawnee  National 
Forest;  the  Union  County  Tree  Nursery  and  Forest;  and  the  Kaskaskia 
Experimental  Forest  comprising  several  hundred  thousand  acres  of  forest 
land,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  the  University.  Also  available  for  wood  utiliza- 
tion teaching  and  research  is  a  modern  wood  products  plant  located  at  the 
Vocational-Technical  Institute,  east  of  Carbondale.  The  Southern  Illinois 
University  Experimental  Forest  and  Giant  City  State  Park  provide  addi- 
tional facilities  for  teaching  and  research,  especially  during  the  Spring 
Camp. 

In  addition,  thirty-four  staff  members  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service's  Car- 
bondale Forest  Research  Center  are  affiliated  with  the  Department  of  For- 
estry and  help  to  enrich  the  University's  forestry  program. 
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Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  agriculture 

General  Studies  Requirements   (Waive  GSA-3.)    84 

Requirements   for   Concentration    in   Forestry    (For   Forest  Re- 
source Management  Option  see  A;  for  Forest  Recreation  and 

Park  Management  Option  see  B )    105-106 

A  B 

GSA  101-8  or  Chemistry  Ilia  or  b (8)    +1      (8)    +    1 

GSA  330,  340   (6)  (6) 

GSB   102    (8)  (8) 

GSB   211a    (8)  (8) 

GSD  103,  110  (3)    +3     (3)    +3 

Botany   320,   457    9  0 

Forestry    104,   221,   306,   320,   330,   333, 
340,  350b,  363-9,  365-7,  369,  375,  465, 

466,   470-8,   471    66  0 

Forestry  104,  221,  306,  330,  340,  350-6, 
363-9,  365a,b,  369,  375,  410,  450,  451- 

7,  465,  470-8,  471    

Geology   220    

Mathematics  111-10,  150-5   (9)     j 

Plant  Industries  301    

Technology     101a,     Engineering    Tech- 
nology 363a   

Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education  450 

Zoology  306,  463    

Electives    


: 


0 

72 

5 

5 

)    +    1 

(9)    +   6 

4 

4 

7 

7 

0 

4 

8 

4 

Total 


Geography 

The  Department  of  Geography  offers  three  programs  to  undergraduate] 
students.  They  are  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  the  Bachelor  of. 
Arts  degree,  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree. 

1.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education — for  preparation  to  teach  geography 
in  the  elementary  or  secondary  school,  or  (with  further  preparation)  in 
the  junior  college;  or  as  a  part  of  preparation  to  teach  either  social  science! 
or  physical  science  in  the  elementary  or  secondary  schools. 

2.  Bachelor  of  Arts — for  a  thorough  specialization  in  a  foreign  area! 
combined  with  two  years  of  study  in  the  appropriate  foreign  language;  or! 
in  preparation  for  civil  service  appointment  as  a  geographer. 

3.  Bachelor  of  Science — for  comprehensive  training  in  systematic  geog- 
raphy (physical,  cultural,  or  economic  geography)  combined  with  two 
years  of  training  in  mathematics;  or  in  preparation  for  demands  of  private  I 
organizations  requiring  the  services  of  geographers. 

The  core  of  training  for  undergraduate  concentrations  in  geography! 
involves  two  basic  phases  of  preparation.  First,  Geography  300,  302,  304. 
306,  and  310  are  a  series  of  courses  which  offer  the  student  a  basic  back- 
ground in  geography.  In  this  initial  core  of  classes,  the  student  becomes; 
acquainted  with  the  viewpoint  and  methods  of  geography,  with  the  con  J 
cepts  and  theories  of  physical,  economic,  and  cultural  geography,  anc; 
finally  with  the  basic  techniques  and  tools  used  by  the  geographer,  namely 


Concentrations  Geography  /  69 

maps  and  quantitative  methods.  These  courses  should  be  completed  prior 
to  taking  other  geography  courses. 

The  second  phase  of  the  undergraduate  work  is  one  of  specialization. 
Herein,  he  performs  more  advanced  work  in  his  field  of  interest  by  com- 
pleting two  sequences  of  courses.  Two  quarter  sequences  are  offered  in 
advanced  physical,  economic,  and  cultural  geography.  Thus,  a  student 
interested  in  one  of  these  fields — say  economic  geography — may  take  both 
sequences  in  advanced  economic  geography.  A  student  who  is  not  inter- 
ested in  such  concentration  can  make  his  choice  from  a  full  range  of  other 
systematic  and  regional  sequences.  The  capstone  of  the  program  is  Geog- 
raphy 490-tutorial.  The  tutorial  offers  the  student  an  opportunity  to 
work  intimately  with  two  of  the  faculty  during  the  senior  year. 

A  geography  student  is  encouraged  to  supplement  his  geographic  prep- 
aration by  taking  courses  in  other  fields  of  study  which  are  cognate  in  his 
geography  concentration.  For  instance,  students  who  concentrate  in 
physical  geography  should  select  appropriate  courses  from  geology, 
botany,  forestry,  or  physics  to  supplement  his  training  in  geography. 

Each  student  should  develop  his  own  program  of  study  in  council  with 
the  undergraduate  advisor  in  the  Department  of  Geography. 

Honors  in  geography  is  a  special  program  available  to  the  undergrad- 
uate student  with  an  overall  grade  point  average  of  4.00  or  better.  During 
his  junior  year  and  after  the  completion  of  the  undergraduate  core  of 
courses  in  geography,  the  honors  candidate  will  be  offered  a  three  part 
package  of  training  to  develop  his  geographic  research  skills  in  the  frame- 
work of  Geography  487a  (2) -honors  tutorial,  Geography  487b  (4)-honors 
readings,  and  Geography  487c  ( 4 )  -honors  ( supervised )  research.  This 
sequence  of  courses  must  be  supplemented  by  one  advanced  sequence  of 
courses  in  400  level  geography.  Eligible  students  must  contact  the  depart- 
mental undergraduate  adviser  for  the  consent  of  the  department  prior  to 
their  enrollment  in  this  program. 

Students  taking  a  secondary  concentration  in  geography  must  take 
Geography  300,  302,  304,  and  306  while  those  taking  the  social  studies 
program  in  the  College  of  Education  must  take  300,  302,  and  306.  Stu- 
dents preparing  to  teach  are  strongly  urged  to  take,  as  one  of  their 
electives,  Geography  443  "Teaching  of  Geography."  Consultation  with 
the  undergraduate  adviser  in  the  Department  of  Geography  is  highly 
recommended  for  College  of  Education  students  also. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements   ( Waive  GSB-3. )    81 

Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics 

Foreign  Language  GSD  FL-9  and  FL  201  9 18 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Geography   42 

GSA  331    3 

Geography  300,  302,  304,  306,  310a,  2  400-level  sequences,  490  38 

Geography  electives  to  complete  42  hours 1 

Electives    51 

Total 192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3)    81 

Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics 
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Mathematics:  Math  111-10  and  150-10 20 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Geography  42 

GSA  331    3 

Geography  300,  302,  304,  306,  310a,  2  400-level  sequences,  490  38 

Geography  electives  to  complete  42  hours 1 

Electives    49 

Total 192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

General  Studies  Requirements   (Waive  GSB-3.)    81 

College  of  Education  Requirements  for  teacher  certification 28-36 

Guidance   305-4,    Secondary   Ed.   310-4.   Secondary   Ed. 
315-3  (or  Geography  443-4),  Secondary  Ed.  352-  8-16  .  .   20-28 

Two  electives  from  a  list  of  8  courses 8 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Geography 48 

GSA  331   3 

GSD  FL  (9) 

Geography  300,  302,  304,  306,  310a,  one  400  level  se- 
quence, 490  (4)    31 

Geography  electives  to  complete  48  hours  (Only  42  hours 
are  required  if  two  24-hour  concentrations  are  pre- 
sented; only  36  hours  are  required  if  one  other  48-hour 

concentration  is  presented.)  *    14 

Electives    27-35 

Total 192 


1  A  background  in  statistical  analysis  is  recommended. 

Secondary  Concentration 

Secondary   Concentration  should  include  the  core  courses,  for  together 
these  courses  offer  the  strongest  basis  preparation  in  geography. 

Geology 

In  the  field  of  geology  a  student  may  work  toward  either  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  , 

The  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  requires  a  concentration  in  geology  and  a! 
secondary  concentration  determined  by  consultation  with  the  geology! 
adviser.  I 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  requires  a  concentration  in  geology  J 
and  courses  in  chemistry,  mathematics,  and  physics. 

Having  obtained  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  a  student  may  continue! 
his  education  toward  a  Master  of  Science  degree  although  it  may  be  I 
necessary  to  absolve  deficiencies  in  physics  and  mathematics. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  ( Waive  GSA-3.  GSD  FL-9  included)      76 1 
Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics 

Mathematics:  Mathematics  111-10  and  150-10  20 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Geology   68-69 

Geology  220,  221,  302,  310a,  310b,  315,  331,  410,  415,  425a, 
425b,  450a  2 50 


Concentrations  Geology  /  71 

Geology  320  or  400  level  course 4 

Chemistry    121a, b     (Students    entering    with    high    school 

chemistry  should  begin  with  121a)    10 

Physics  206a,  207a  or  211a 4-5 

Secondary  Concentration   24  :i 

Electiues    3-4 

Total 192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSA-3.  GSD  FL-9  included)      76  ] 
Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics 

Mathematics:  Mathematics  111-10  and  150-10 20 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Geology 89-93 

Geology  220,  221,  302,  310a,  310b,  315,  331,  410,  415,  425a, 

425b,  450a  "-'  50 

Geology  320  or  400  level  course 4 

Mathematics  252a,  252b 9 

Chemistry  121a,  121b   ( Students  entering  with  high  school 

chemistry  should  begin  with  121a)    10 

Chemistry  235  or  305a 4-5 

Physics  206a,  206b,  206c,  207a,  207b,  207c,  or  211a,  211b, 

211c    12-15 

Electives    3-7 

Total    192 


1  Physics  206a,  207a,  or  211a  is  substituted  for  GSA-lOla. 
Chemistry  121a  or  b  is  substituted  for  GSA  101b. 

2  The  summer  field  course  in  geology,  Geology  450a,  should  be  taken  between  the  junior  and 
senior   years. 

3  A  secondary  concentration  is  determined  by  consultation  with  the  geology  adviser.  Concentra- 
tion in  chemistry,  mathematics,  physics,  zoology,  or  biological  sciences  is  reommended.  Secondary 
concentration  in  other  fields  require  the  consent  of  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Geology. 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  consists  of  24  hours,  determined  by  consulta- 
tion with  the  geology  adviser. 

Government 

A  concentration  in  government  is  recommended  for  persons  planning  to 
jteach  civics  or  government  courses,  and  for  those  planning  to  qualify  for 
the  study  of  law  or  for  the  public  service.  Students  intending  to  concen- 
trate in  government  should  consult  with  the  academic  adviser  of  the  de- 
partment at  the  time  of  registration. 

Government  students  should  take  as  much  work  as  possible  in  other 
^social  sciences,  with  at  least  one  secondary  concentration  in  a  related  field. 
Those  students  planning  to  take  work  in  government  beyond  a  master's 
degree  should  acquire  a  reading  knowledge  of  either  French  or  German. 

It  is  recommended  that  government  students  meet  the  second-level 
Requirements  in  GSB  by  taking  201-8.  In  addition,  it  is  recommended 
that  these  students  also  take  GSB  211a  as  an  elective  so  as  to  clear  the 
Way  for  taking  additional  work  in  economics  later.  Students  should  begin 
their  work  with  Government  231  and  232,  which  are  basic  courses  and 
prerequisite  for  many  advanced  courses.  They  may,  however,  take  GSB 
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211b;  in  this  case  they  are  not  permitted  to  take  Government  231  but 
may  take  232. 

The  department  is  developing  its  Honors  Program  in  government.  The 
first  of  these  courses  is  Government  350,  Masterpieces  of  Political  Science. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements   (  Waive  GSB-3. )    84 

Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics  18-20 

Mathematics:  Math  111-10,  and  150-10 

or 

GSD  FL^9,  and  FL  201-9 
Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Government   48 

Government  231  (or  GSB  211b),  232  highly  recom- 
mended       9-10 

Government  electives  to  total  at  least  48  hours,  prefer- 
ably according  to  one  of  the  three  recommended  se- 
quences:           38 

Unspecialized  major:  305,  360,  379,  380,  462,  471,  472, 
495-8,  GSB  303,  390,  392   (44) 

Specialization  in  International  Affairs:  371,  450-12,  453, 
456,  457-8,  458-12,  471,  472,  475-8,  480,  GSB  303, 
345,  385,  390,  392 (  55 ) 

Specialization  in  Public  Administration:  305,  315,  340, 
360,  410,  420,  432,  434,  435,  436,  438,  440,  461,  462, 

463,  464,  466,  467,  469,  470,  495-8 (77) 

Electives    40-42 

Total    192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

A  concentration  in  government  includes  48  hours.  The  following  courses 
are  recommended:  Government  231,  232,  305,  315,  330,  340,  360,  371,  379, 
380,  420,  466,  467,  472,  487-8,  495-8,  GSB  302,  303,  385,  390,  and  392. 

Health  Education 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

The  Department  of  Health  Education  offers  three  concentrations  and 
three  secondary  concentrations.  The  three  concentrations  are: 

1.  Health  Education  in  Secondary  Schools.  For  those  individuals  plan- 
ning to  teach  or  to  supervise  health  education  in  the  secondary 
schools. 

2.  Health  Education  in  Elementary  Schools.  For  those  individuals  plan- 
ning to  supervise  health  education  in  the  elementary  schools. 

3.  Community  Health  Education.  For  those  individuals  planning  to  be  | 
health  educators  in  community  agencies. 

The  three  secondary  concentrations  are: 

1.  Health  Education  in  Secondary  Schools.  For  those  individuals  plan 
ning  to  be  secondary  school  supervisors  or  administrators. 

2.  Health  Education  in  Elementary  Schools.  For  those  individuals  plan 
ning  to  be  elementary  supervisors  or  administrators. 

3.  Safety  Education.  For  those  individuals  planning  to  be  school  ad 
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ministrators,  to  teach  driver  education,  to  teach  health  education, 
or  to  work  in  any  phase  of  safety  education. 
These   concentrations,  in  general,   constitute  minimal   preparation  for 
the  positions  listed.   Consequently,  all  candidates  are  strongly  urged  to 
complete  additional  work  in  the  field. 

General  Studies  Requirements  ( Waive  GSA-3. )    84 

Requirements  for  Concentrations   49 

Health  Education  in  Secondary  Schools 

Health  Education  300,  301,  305,  312,  325,  334s,  400,  405,  471, 
491,  plus  11  elective  hours  in  Health  Education. 
Health  Education  in  Elementary  Schools 

Health  Education  300,  301,  305,  312,  325,  334s,  350,  400,  405, 
471  plus  Elementary  Education  100,  203,  and  314. 
Community  Health  Education 
Health  Education  300,  301,  302,  312,  325,  334s,  400,  405,  471, 
488,  489,  490,  491. 

College  of  Education  Requirements 32 

Electives    28 

Total 193 

Requirements  for  Secondary  Concentrations 

Health  Education  in  Secondary  Schools 

Health  Education  300,  305,  312,  334s,  471,  491,  plus  7  elective 
hours  in  Health  Education. 

Health  Education  in  Elementary  Schools 

Health  Education  300,  305,  312,  334s,  350,  471,  plus  7  elective 
hours  in  Health  Education. 

Safety  Education 

Health  Education  302s,  313s,  323s  or  334s,  442s,  443s,  475s,  plus 
6  hours  of  electives  from  the  following:  Health  Education  323s, 
334s,  415s,  445s,  480s,  Special  Education  414,  410A,  410B,  Psy- 
chology 303,  305,  312,  404,  320,  Technical  and  Industrial  Educa- 
tion 465A,  465B,  or  Instructional  Materials  417. 

Health  Science 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  oe  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements   ( Waive  GSA-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Health  Science 72 

GSA  101b,  201-8 (12) 

GSB  102-8,  201-8   (16) 

GSD  108-6,  110,  FL--9  (  9)    +   9 

GSE   201    (   3) 

Chemistry    lllb,c    10 

Government  231,  360 10 

Health  Education  300,  325,  355,  356,  or  490 15 

Microbiology  301,   403    10 

Psychology  320,  323    8 

^  Zoology  102,  407    10 

Electives 36 

'otal    192 

Recommended  electives  for  specialization  in  sanitation:   Botany  404, 
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Health  Education  488,  Mathematics  111-10  (Alternatives  to  above  GSD 
requirements) ,  Physics  206-9,  Zoology  306,  310,  316,  and  406. 

Recommended  electives  for  specialization  in  public  health  laboratory: 
Botany  405,  Chemistry  230,  Microbiology  425,  441,  and  451,  Physiology 
315,  Zoology  306,  321,  and  406. 

History 

A  concentration  in  history  consists  of  a  minimum  of  forty-eight  quarter 
hours,  necessary  for  certification  for  secondary  school  teaching.  Students 
who  plan  advanced  study  in  preparation  for  college  teaching  or  other 
professional  careers  are  advised  to  take  added  work.  No  secondary  con- 
centration is  required,  though  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours  should  be 
taken  in  related  fields  approved  by  the  department.  The  department  re- 
quires two  years  of  study  in  a  foreign  language  for  candidates  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree. 

Courses  should  be  distributed  over  at  least  two  fields  of  history  (Amer- 
ican, European,  Latin-American,  Asian,  and  African)  and  should  include 
approximately  the  same  number  of  400-level  as  300-level  courses.  Students  | 
who  intend  to  concentrate  in  history  should  consult  with  the  chairman  or 
a  designated  member  of  the  history  faculty  at  the  time  of  registration,  in  «] 
order  to  plan  a  course  of  study.  When  possible,  transfer  students  should 
report  to  the  department  prior  to  their  first  quarter  of  attendance. 

Students  with  exceptional  scholarly  promise  may  be  invited  into  the  ! 
departmental   honors   program,   which   begins  with  a  colloquium  in  the 
junior  year,  and  continues  with  an  honors  seminar  and  thesis  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  the  department  in  the  senior  year.  ] 
Graduation  with  honors  is  given  to  those  who  successfully  complete  the 
program.  | 

i 
Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Including  GSD  Mathematics)    ...         84 J 

Foreign  Language:  GSD  FL^9  and  FL  201-9   18) 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  History 34-48 

GSB   101-8   (8) 

GSB  300-9   (6)    +   3 

History  electives    31-45 

Electives   (these  may  include  32  hours  Education  for  teacher  cer- 
tification)        42-56J 

Total 192| 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

General  Studies  Requirements  ( Including  GSB  201c  and  GSD  FL)  84; 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  History 34-3(! 

GSB  101-8   (8) 

GSB  300-9   (6)    +   3 

History  electives,  divided  between  American  and  other 

History 31-33 

Requirements  in  Education   (Guidance  305,  SEd  310,  315  or  488, 

352,  and  two  electives)    31-3! I 

Electives    40-4.'! 

Total    *19 


Concentrations 
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SECONDARY   CONCENTRATION 

A  secondary  concentration  in  history  ordinarily  consists  of  thirty  hours, 
although  the  field  course  in  social  science,  College  of  Education,  requires 
only  twenty-four  hours.  GSB  101b,c  and  GSB  300a,b,c  are  required  for 
either  program.  The  student  should  divide  the  remainder  of  his  work  be- 
tween American  and  foreign  fields,  and  take  a  reasonable  portion  of  his 
elective  courses  at  the  400  level. 


Home  Economics 

The  School  of  Home  Economics  grants  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
home  economics.  No  secondary  concentration  is  required.  The  following 
specializations  are  offered  by  the  school  and  the  departments  indicated: 


Specialization 

Apparel  Design 
Clothing  and  Textiles 

Merchandising 
Dietetics 

Food  and  Nutrition  Science 
Foods  in  Business 
General  Home  Economics 
Extension 

Institution  Management 
Interior  Design 
Teaching  Vocational  Homemaking 


Department 

Clothing  and  Textiles 
Clothing  and  Textiles 

Food  and  Nutrition 
Food  and  Nutrition 
Food  and  Nutrition 
Home  and  Family 
Home  Economics  Education 
Food  and  Nutrition 
Clothing  and  Textiles 
Home  Economics  Education 


The  Home  Economics  Honors  Program 

An  Honors  Program  in  the  School  of  Home  Economics  provides  individ- 
ualized programs  for  the  student  with  high  academic  ability. 

Selection  depends  upon  (1)  recommendations  of  the  faculty  members, 

.  (2)  cumulative  grade  point  average  (4.00  is  minimum,  below  4.25  requires 

recommendation  by  the  faculty  and  the  Honors  Council),  (3)  a  personal 

interview  for  measuring  other  desirable  characteristics,  and  (4)  percentile 

ranks  on  the  University's  entrance  examinations. 

In  selecting  freshmen  for  participation  in  informal  group  discussions 
prior  to  formal  honors  study,  percentile  ranks  on  the  University's  en- 
trance examinations,  high  school  records,  recommendations  from  the  high 
school  faculty,  and  the  personal  interview  will  be  utilized. 

For  admission  into  the  formal  program,  the  student  may  apply  inde- 
pendently to  the  Honors  Council  or  may  be  encouraged  by  any  member 
of  the  faculty  to  apply  on  the  basis  of  his  records  and  staff  recommen- 
dations. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  home  economics 

Apparel  Design 

These  courses  offer  preparation  for  designing  of  apparel  or  allied  positions 
in  the  wholesale  and  retail  fashion  fields  through  training  in  textiles,  crea- 
tive design,  draping,  pattern  making,  and  clothing  construction. 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Home  Economics 98-100 

GSA  101a  or  110-8;  330  or  331;  GSB  102a,b,  201b,c; 

GSC  100  or  101,  102,  103;  348  or  354 (35) 
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Art  225a  or  GSC  204   3 

Art  100-15,  341   19 

Chemistry  110,  240 (4)    +4 

Clothing  and  Textiles  127-4  *,  131,  135,  231,  233,  300, 

322,  327,  329,  334,  339,  360,  364,  371,  433,  434 54-56 

Food  and  Nutrition  100 3 

Home  and  Family  227,  237,  323,  331,  341 13 

Home  Economics  Education  306 2 

Electives    8-10 

Recommended  electives:  GSB  211a;  Accounting  250;  Cloth- 
ing and  Textiles  127b;  Design  100;  Journalism  101,  260,  393; 
Marketing  225,  325;  Physical  Education  113,  303;  Physi- 
ology 300;  Psychology  307;  Theater  111,  414,  415;  VTID 
175a;  Language;  Mathematics. 

Total 192 


*  Students  may  request  exemption  from  127b. 

Dietetics 

These  courses  give  a  strong  scientific  education  to  those  interested  in  be- 
coming dietitians  in  hospitals,  college  dormitories,  industrial  plants, 
health  clinics,  laboratories,  or  public  health  and  welfare  organizations. 
They  meet  the  requirements  of  the  American  Dietetics  Association. 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)    84  | 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Home  Economics 82 

GSA  101a,  301,  302;  GSB  102-8;  201b,c;  GSC  100  or  101, 

102,  103;  GSD  108-9  (44)    +   1 

Accounting  250    4 

Chemistry  110,  240,  350 (4)    +8 

Clothing  and  Textiles  127a 2 

Food  and  Nutrition  100,  256,  320,  335,  356,  360a,  361,  362, 

363,  390,  420   38 

Guidance  305   4 

Home  and  Family  227,  237,  331,  341    13 

Home  Economics  Education  307   3 

Management   385    4 

Microbiology   301    5 

Electives    26 

Recommended  electives:  Clothing  and  Textiles  131;  Food  and  Nu- 
trition 321,  360b,  421,  490;  Home  and  Family  332;  Microbiology 
422;  Management  382.  

Total    192 

Foods  in  Business 

These  courses  are  for  students  who  desire  to  enter  the  business  field  as 
home  service  representatives  for  utility  companies,  as  dmonstrators  for 
manufacturers,  or  for  other  educational,  experimental,  and  promotional 
work  with  household  equipment  and  foods. 

General  Studies  Requirements  ( Waive  GSB-3. )    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Home  Economics  86 

GSA  101a,  301,  302;  GSB  101a,b,  201b,c;  GSC  100  or  101, 
102,  103,  GSD  107-8 (43)    +   1 
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Accounting  250    4 

Chemistry  110,  240,  350   (4)    +   8 

Clothing  and  Textiles  131   3 

English  390    3 

Food  and  Nutrition  100,  256,  320,  321,  335,  356 22 

Home  and  Family  227,  237,  324,  331,  332,  341 20 

Home  Economics  Education  306  2 

Journalism  393    3 

Marketing  225,  333 7 

Microbiology   301    5 

Printing  and  Photography  260a    4 

Radio-TV   161    4 

Electives    22 

Recommended  electives:  Clothing  and  Textiles  127a,  135,  231;  Food 

and  Nutrition  371,  420;  Home  and  Family  424;  Journalism  331, 

392;  Marketing  337. 

Total    192 

Food  and  Nutrition  Science 

These  courses  give  a  strong  scientific  education  to  those  interested  in 
preparing  for  graduate  study  in  food,  nutrition  or  related  discipline;  for 
research  in  university,  industrial  or  governmental  laboratories;  or  for  edu- 
cational and  promotional  work  in  industry  or  public  health  organizations. 

General  Studies  Requirements  ( Waive  GSB-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Home  Economics 89 

GSA  101a,  301,  313;  GSB  102;  201;  GSC  100  or  101,  102, 

103    (35)    +   1 

Anthropology  402    4 

Chemistry  111b,  305a,  350   (4)    +   19 

Clothing  and  Textiles  131   3 

Food  and  Nutrition  100,  256,  320,  360a,  356,  390,  420,  421, 

490    31 

Guidance  305   4 

Home  and  Family  227,  237,  341 10 

Home  Economics  Education  306  2 

Mathematics  111-10,  410-4   (9)    +   5 

Microbiology  301,  422   10 

Electives    19 

Recommended  electives:  Chemistry  230,  451a;  Food  and  Nu- 
trition 335;  Health  Education  325;  Home  and  Family  331; 
Psychology  211a,b. 

Total    192 

General  Home  Economics 

These  courses  emphasize   the  personal  development  of  the  student  and 
3reparation  to  carry  the  responsibilities  of  homemaking  and  citizenship. 

General  Studies  Requirements  ( Waive  GSB-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Home  Economics 66 

GSA  101a;  GSB  101b,c;  201  b,c;  GSC  100  or  101,  102,  103; 

GSD  107-8 (29) 

Chemistry  110,  240 (4)    +   4 

Clothing  and  Textiles  127,  131,  135,  233,  327 16 
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Food  and  Nutrition  100,  256,  320,  321,  335 18 

Home  and  Family  227,  237,  323,  324,  331,  332,  341,  345b,  366  28 
Electiues    42 

Recommended  electives  for  a  General  Curriculum:  Clothing  and 
Textiles  231,  360;  Health  Education  310;  Home  Economics  Edu- 
cation 111. 

Recommended  electives  for  the  Child  Development  Family  Rela- 
tions area:  Guidance  412;  Home  and  Family  345a,  407,  456, 
466,  471;  Psychology  301,  303,  304,  305;  Sociology  340. 

Recommended  electives  for  the  Consumer  Services  area:  Cloth- 
ing and  Textiles  300,  332,  339;  Food  and  Nutrition  356;  Home 
and  Family  407,  424,  435,  471;  Journalism  331,  360,  370,  391, 
397;  Radio-TV  161,  257. 

Total    192 

Institution  Management 

These  courses  prepare  students  to  fill  positions  as  food  service  managers 
for  residence  halls,  hotels,  tearooms,  school  lunchrooms,  and  industrial  or 
commercial  restaurants.  They  meet  the  requirements  of  the  National 
Restaurant  Association. 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Home  Economics 88 

GSA  101a,  301,  302;  GSB  102a,b;  201b,c;  GSC  100  or  101, 

102,  103;  GSD  108,  109   (44)    +   1 

Accounting  251a,b  8 

Chemistry  110,  240,  350 (4)    +8 

Clothing  and  Textiles  131   3 

Food  and  Nutrition  100,  256,  320,  335,  360-8,  361,  362,  363  .  .       32 

Home  and  Family  227,  237,  331,  341   13 

Home  Economics  Education  306    2 

Management  371,  382,  385   12 

Microbiology   301    5 

Psychology  320    4 

Electives    20 

Recommended  electives:  Clothing  and  Textiles  127a;  Food  and  Nu- 
trition 321,  371,  390,  420;  Home  and  Family  332;  Microbiology 
422.  

Total    192 

Interior  Design 

These  courses  prepare  students  for  positions  on  interior  designing  staffs' 
of   department  stores,   in   consultant  capacities   in  allied  fields,   and  in 
establishing  an  interior  designing  business.  They  meet  the  educational: 
requirements  for  membership  in  the  American  Institute  of  Interior  De- 
signers. 

General  Studies  Requirements  (  Waive  GSB-3. )    841 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Home  Economics 96: 

GSA  101a;   GSB  201b,c;  GSC  101,  102,  103,  340,  341,  342 

or  art  history— choice;  GSD  107a   (29)    +  3 

Chemistry  110,  240 (4)    +   4 

Clothing  and  Textiles  127a,  131,  135,  231,  300,  331,  380,  381, 
382,  390,  391-15,  394,  395   58 
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Design  100    10 

Food  and  Nutrition  100 3 

Home  and  Family  227,  237,  331,  341 13 

Home  Economics  Education  306  2 

Industrial  Technology  304a 3 

Electives    12 

Recommended  electives:  Accounting  250;  Art  385,  471,  473;  Cloth- 
ing and  Textiles  322,  371,  431,  432,  470;  Guidance  305;  Home 
and  Family  323,  324,  332;  Industrial  Technology  316a;  Jour- 
nalism 370,  260a,  331,  393;  Management  271,  371. 

Total    192 

Merchandising 

These  courses  provide  fundamental  training  for  positions  as  salespeople, 
buyers,  and  department  managers  in  department  stores  and  other  retail 
stores  dealing  with  apparel  and  home  furnishings.  They  include  work  in 
marketing,  advertising,  accounting,  journalism,  and  merchandising,  as 
well  as  clothing,  textiles,  and  home  furnishings.  A  period  of  field  experi- 
ence in  the  area  of  the  student's  special  interest  is  provided. 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Home  Economics 92-95 

GSA  101a;  102-8,  201-8;  GSC  100  or  101,  102,  103 (29) 

Accounting  250 4 

Chemistry  110,  240 (4)    +   4 

Clothing  and  Textiles  127-8  *,  131,  135,  231,  233,  300, 

322,  327,  329,  334,  339,  360,  364,  371,  434 46-49 

Food  and  Nutrition  100 3 

Home  and  Family  227,  237,  323,  331,  341 15 

Home  Economics  Education  306 2 

Marketing  225,  325,  329,  333,  337  or  Finance  370 18 

Electives 13-16 

Recommended:  Art  385;  Clothing  and  Textiles  127b,  331,  382, 
431,  474;  Guidance  305;  Home  and  Family  324,  332;  Journal- 
ism 260a;  Management  271,  371;  Marketing  401. 

Total    . 192 


*  Students  may  request  exemption  from  127b 

Teaching  Vocational  Homemaking 

These  courses  meet  the  needs  of  students  desiring  to  teach  home  eco- 
nomics in  school  departments  maintained  according  to  the  provisions  of 
;the  federal  vocational  acts.  A  vocational  home  economics  certificate  re- 
quires a  bachelor's  degree  in  home  economics  from  an  institution  and  in 
la  course  of  study  approved  for  teacher  training  by  the  Vocational  Divi- 
sion of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  and  by  the  State  Board  for 
'Vocational  Education  and  Rehabilitation.  Southern  Illinois  University  is 
so  approved  for  training  home  economics  teachers. 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)   84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Home  Economics   107 

GSA    101a,    301;    GSB    102-8;    211-8;    GSC    101,    102, 

103   (24)    +  9 
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Chemistry   110,   240    (4)    +  4 

Clothing  and  Textiles  127,  131,  135,  233,  327 16 

Food  and  Nutrition  100,  256,  320,  335 15 

Guidance  305   4 

Home  and  Family  227,  237,  323,  324,  331,  332,  341,  345b  ....        25 

Home  Economics  Education  111,  309-6,  310 12 

Secondary  Education  310,  352b 16 

Electives  in  home  economics 3 

Electives  in  education 3 

Electives    1 

Recommended  electives:  GSB  331;  Secondary  Education  407,  440; 
Guidance  422;  Education  Administration  355;  Instructional  Ma- 
terials 417. 

Total     192 

Extension 

These    courses   prepare   students   for   positions   as   Home   Advisers,   4-H 
Club  Agents  or  Advisers,  and,  with  further  training,  extension  specialists. 

General  Studies  Requirements  (  Waive  GSB-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Home  Economics   100 

GSA    101a,    301;    GSB    102-8,   201-8,   211-8;    GSC    101,    102, 

103    (24)    +   9 

Chemistry  110,  240 (4)    +   4 

Clothing  and  Textiles  127,  131,  135,  233,  327,  360 20 

Food  and  Nutrition  100,  256,  320,  335 15 

Home  and  Family  227,  237,  323,  324,  331,  332,  341,  345b,  366  .  .   28 

Home  Economics  Education  111,  370,  371 13 

Health  Education  310 4 

Journalism  393    3 

Radio-TV   161    4 

Electives    8 

Recommended  electives:  Guidance  305;  Secondary  Education  310; 
Home  Economics  Education  309-6;  Instructional  Materials  417. 
417.  

Total    192 


Industrial  Technology 

Our  complex  technological  society  has  increased  the  demand  for  the  serv- 
ices of  new  types  of  professional  workers  known  as  technologists.  These 
men  and  women  have  proven  their  capabilities  and  worth  by  serving  ef-fl 
fectively  on  technology  "teams"  with  scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians. 
By  virtue  of  their  technological  training  and  knowledge  of  human  rela-j 
tions,  industrial  technologists  are  equipped  to  use  well-established  tech-; 
niques  to  solve  problems  brought  about  by  the  interaction  of  men,  money, 
materials,  and  machines  in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  finished 
goods  and  products.  The  student  preparing  himself  for  entrance  into  any, 
of  the  numerous  challenging  areas  of  industrial  technology  must  acquire  a| 
comprehensive  background  and  an  area  of  concentration. 

Students   transferring   from   junior   colleges   or   other   institutions  willf 
receive  credit  for  their  option  in  areas  such  as  aviation  maintenance,  data 
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processing,  electronics,  drafting  and  design,  construction,  and  machine 
tool  design.  Additional  preparation  should  include  physics,  chemistry, 
college  algebra,  trigonometry,  psychology,  philosophy,  and  English. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  technology 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)   84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Industrial  Technology   113 

GSA  358   (6) 

GSB  361   3 

Mathematics    111-10    (9)    +   1 

Engineering  222 3 

Engineering  Technology  102-9,  465   13 

Industrial  Technology  100,  300,  307,  314,  330,  318,  325,  343, 

365    30 

Management  380,  382 8 

Psychology  320    4 

Optional  Grouping 51 

Total    197 

Industrial  Design  Option: 

Design  390,  Engineering  412a,  Engineering  Technology  430,  Industrial 
Technology  305a,b,c,  306a,b,c,  342,  362,  Cinema  and  Photography  260a, 
b,  electives  11. 

Manufacturing  Option: 

Accounting  250,  Engineering  Technology  465b,  Industrial  Technology 
300b,  316,  325b,  335,  340,  341,  342,  343b,  358a,  b,  375,  electives  8. 

Supervision  and  Personnel  Option: 

Accounting  250,  Engineering  Technology  465b,  Health  Education  334a, 
Industrial   Technology   340,   358b,    375,    Management   340,   385,    Psy- 
chology 305,  322,  323,  electives  9. 
;  Technical  Sales  Option: 

Engineering  412a,  Industrial  Technology  302,  362,  340,  342,  375,  Man- 
agement 430,  Marketing  301,  329,  363,  401,  electives  12. 

Instructional  Materials 

Courses  in  the  utilization  and  administration  of  teaching  materials  are 
designed  to  train  both  audio-visual  coordinators  and  librarians  to  become 
fully  qualified  instructional  materials  specialists  who  can  administer  all 
teaching  materials. 

Secondary  Concentration 

Persons  trained  primarily  as  teachers  may  qualify  for  part-time  profes- 
sional service  in  a  school  library  by  completing  28  hours  of  work  in  ap- 
proved courses  which  are  308,  403,  405,  406,  407,  417,  and  420. 

Inter- American  Studies 

The  Inter-American  Studies  program,  under  the  direction  of  the  Latin 
American  Institute,  was  initiated  in  1958  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  de- 
mand for  personnel  qualified  to  deal  with  questions  related  to  Mexico 
and  the  countries  in  Central  America,  the  Caribbean,  and  South  America. 
Government,  business,  and  other  interests  require  the  services  of  individ- 
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uals  who  have  a  general  comprehension  of  the  problems  and  potentialities 
of  the  area,  plus  the  necessary  language  skills  to  make  possible  graduates' 
highest-level  performance  in  the  field.  Thus,  the  course  of  studies  for  this 
program  is  necessarily  interdisciplinary.  The  student  is  given  a  firm 
general  background  in  the  history,  geography,  economics,  anthropology, 
language,  and  literature  of  the  English,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish  speak- 
ing countries  in  the  New  World.  Further,  special  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  students'  acquiring  a  working  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
This  level  of  linguistic  skill  is  essential  to  permit  a  clear  understanding 
of  Latin  Americans  of  all  levels  and  backgrounds  and  as  an  indispensable 
skill  or  tool  for  anyone  who  intends  to  work  in  any  professional  capacity 
in  Latin  America  regardless  of  an  individual's  specialized  field  of  interest 
in  business,  government,  agriculture,  teaching,  research,  etc. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSC-3.  Includes  GSD  107-8)      83 

Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics 
Foreign  Language:   GSD  140-9;  201-9   (18) 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Inter-American  Studies 92 

GSB  303,  392 (6) 

GSD  FL   9 

GSD  135-9,  Portuguese   9 

Anthropology  305a,  306a   6 

Economics  419,  429    8 

Foreign  Languages:  Spanish  201-9,  220-6,  320-6,  333-9  ...       30 

Geography  467  . 7 

Government  453,  458 6 

History  352a,b,  and  3  hours  chosen  from  352c,  471,  473  ....  9 

Philosophy  340;  477  or  478   8 

Electives 17 

Total 192 

Students  coming  to  Southern  Illinois  University  without  any  foreign 
language  must  take  GSD  140-9  and  Spanish  140  as  prerequisites  to  the 
specified  courses  in  the  language.  If  their  special  interests  demand,  they 
should  expect  also  to  take  such  additional  courses  as  desired  in  psychol- 
ogy, sociology,  economics,  or  business  administration. 

Journalism 

Journalism  courses  are  designed  to  give  thorough  professional  training  in 
both  theory  and  practice  in  a  number  of  fields  of  journalism.  The  areas  I 
include  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  advertising,  periodicals,  radio  and 
television  news,  education,  free  lance  writing,  industrial  publications, 
news  agencies,  public  relations,  and  research.  In  addition  to  courses,  pro- J 
fessional  conferences,  field  trips,  aid  to  high  school  newspapers  and  year- 
books  are  offered. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  communications 

Journalism  students  must  demonstrate  a  working  knowledge  of  typewrit- 1 
ing  based  upon  a  minimum  straight  copy  rate  of  thirty  words  per  minute. 
This  proficiency  may  be  demonstrated  during  the  first  year  and  must  be 
demonstrated  by  the  end  of  the  junior  year.  Enrollment  in  Secretarial 
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and  Business  Education  201a  for  no  academic  credit  is  an  acceptable 
substitute  for  the  proficiency  examination. 

All  students'  course  schedules  must  be  approved  by  the  chairman  or 
his  representative. 

General  Studies  Requirements  ( Waive  GSB-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Journalism 48 

Journalism  101,  102  (Freshmen  and  sophomores)  or  345, 

346  (juniors,  seniors)   103,  201,  202,  370,  383-6,  399  .  .  25 

One  of  the  five  specializations  below 15-20 

Advertising:  371,  372,  373,  374,  376 18 

Community  Newspaper:  303,  330,  350,  351, 

371,  442 18 

Magazine:  297,  303,  369,  397,  398,  442 18 

News  and  Editorial:  303,  330,  390,  391,  442 15 

Radio  and  Television:  303,  442,  R-T  161,  251,  310, 

385    20 

Journalism  electives  to  complete  48  hours 6-11 

Electives 56 

At  least  40  hours  of  upper  class  course  work  in  the  Departments 
of  Anthropology,  Chemistry,  English,  Economics,  Foreign 
Languages,  Geography,  Geology,  Government,  History,  Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy,  Psychology,  Sociology,  Zoology,  or  other 
areas  as  approved  by  the  chairman.  Exceptions  may  be  made 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  students  preparing  to  teach  high 
school  journalism. 

Total    192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Journalism: 

Journalism  101,  102,  103,  201,  202,  303,  390,  421,  422 28 

Recommended  electives  are  Journalism  214,  260a,  370,  391. 

Secondary  Concentration 

The  24-hour  concentration  in  journalism  consists  of  English  300,  392,  and 
\m  elective  in  journalism. 

Linguistics 

Secondary  Concentration 

irhe  secondary  concentration  in  linguistics  (a  minimum  of  28  hours), 
Iraws  on  the  offerings  of  a  number  of  departments.  It  introduces  the  stu- 
dent to  the  structure  of  language,  the  historical  development  of  languages, 
,md  the  relation  of  language  to  the  rest  of  the  culture. 

Required  Core  Courses 19 

Anthropology  413 3 

^  English  400,  405a,  b,  407a 16 

Uectiues    9  to  11 

Anthropology  401,  418   6 

English  300a,  b,  407b,  403 14 

French  352    3 

GSC  363a,  b 6 

German  413a,  b  6 
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Mathematics  426a,  b 6 

Philosophy  320,  420 8 

Romance  Philology  410 4 

Spanish  415    3 

Total 28 

The  elective  courses  for  the  minor  must  be  worked  out  with  an  adviser 
and  the  director  of  the  MAEFL/Linguistics  programs  in  the  Department 
of  English. 

Management 

Courses  are  offered  in  these  areas  of  management:  general,  production 
systems,  and  personnel  management.  Students  who  do  not  wish  to  spe- 
cialize will  select  the  first  area.  The  latter  two  areas  are  more  restrictive 
in  their  requirements.  The  objective  is  to  provide  a  broad,  general,  liberal 
educational  experience  rather  than  a  narrow  professional  training. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  business 

General  Studies  Requirements  ( Waive  GSB-3.)   84 

Professional  Business  Core   42 

GSB  201b,c  and  GSD  110   (7) 

Accounting  251-8,  261   12 

Economics  214,  215,  308  or  408 6 

Finance  320,  371  or  473  9 

Management  340,  481    8 

Marketing  301    7 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Management  36 

GSB  102-8,  201-8 (12)    +   4 

Management  361,  350  or  380,  385,  479,  473 20 

Management:  one  of  the  Specializations  below 12 

General:  327,  421,  475  (12) 

Personnel:  382,  480,  485   (12) 

Production  and   Management  Systems:   451,  452,   one  of 

350,  382,  or  483 (12) 

Electives    30 

Total    192 


Marketing 

Marketing  consists  of  the  performance  of  business  activities  that  direct 
the  flow  of  goods  and  services  from  producers  to  consumers  and  business 
users.  The  list  of  courses,  below,  reflects  the  philosophy  that  students 
seeking  careers  in  selling,  advertising,  transportation,  retailing,  wholesal-j 
ing,  purchasing,  credits,  marketing  research,  and  related  fields  need  aj 
balanced  program  of  liberal  and  professional  education. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  business 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)   84 

Professional  Business  Core   42,' 

GSB  201b,c  and  GSD  110   (7) 

Accounting  251-8,  261   12 
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Economics  214,  215,  308  or  408 6 

Finance  320,  371  or  473  9 

Management  340,  481   8 

Marketing  301    7 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Marketing 48 

GSB  102-8,  201-8 (12)    +  4 

Economics  440,  441    8 

Management  361,  479    8 

Marketing  490  and  one  of  five  combinations:  329  and  401,  333 

and  463,  337  and  438,  341  and  452,  336  and  439 12 

Marketing  Electives 12 

Speech  301-4   4 

Electives 18 

Total    192 


Mathematics 

Students  intending  to  concentrate  in  mathematics  must  plan  schedules  of 
mathematics  courses  numbered  above  299  with  a  mathematics  adviser. 
Mathematics  grade  must  be  at  least  C  in  courses  numbered  150  or  above. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSA-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Mathematics  59 

GSD  FL  (French,  German,  or  Russian  recommended)    (9) 

Mathematics  111-10  or  advanced  standing 10 

Mathematics  150-10,  252-9  (A  student  may  take  any  of  these 
by  proficiency  examination  or  he  may  substitute  any  course 
in  honors  calculus,  which  allows  extra  credit,  for  any  one  of 

these.)     19 

Mathematics  electives  numbered  above  299,  excluding  310,  311, 
and  410,  but  including  at  least  12  hours  in  courses  numbered 
above  399  and  including  one  of  the  following  two-quarter 
sequences:     419-6;    421-6;    426-6;    428-6;    433-6;    452-6; 

475-6;  480-6;  483-6 30 

Secondary  Concentration   ( A  list  of  options  is  available  in  the  office 

of  the  Department  of  Mathematics. )    24 

lectiues    25 


total     192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

reneral  Studies  Requirements   ( Waive  GSA-3. )    84 

lequirements  for  Concentration  in  Mathematics  64 

GSD  FL  (French,  German,  or  Russian  recommended)    (9.) 

Mathematics  111-10  or  advanced  standing 10 

Mathematics   150  10,   252-9    (or  honors  calculus  or  by   pro- 
ficiency)           19 

Mathematics  electives  numbered  above  299,  excluding  310  and 
410,   but  including  at  least  9  hours   in  courses  numbered 

above  399 30 

Physics  21  la   (  211  b,c  recommended  )    5 
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Other  requirements  are  listed  under  Secondary  Education.  Math- 
ematics 311  may  be  substituted  for  Secondary  Education  315. 

Honors  Work 
Mathematics  395  is  used  for  individual  honors  work  for  upper  level  under- 
graduates in  mathematics. 

Secondary  Concentration 
A   secondary   concentration   in  mathematics  must  include   Mathematics 
252a  and  at  least  12  hours  of  courses  numbered  above  252a  other  than 
410.  At  least  a  C  is  required  in  all  mathematics  courses  numbered  150 
and  above. 

Microbiology 

Microbiology  deals  with  the  study  of  micro-organisms,  examining  various  j 
forms,   their  classification,   growth,  reproduction,  heredity,  biochemistry, 
ecology,  and  their  relationship  to  other  living  organisms  including  man.  ! 
The  following  program  of  study  prepares  one  for  laboratory  or  teaching 
positions  after  the  bachelor's  degree  or  for  graduate  study  leading  to  ad- 

vanced  degrees.  . 

Opportunities  for  specialized  training  in  diagnostic  bacteriology,  virol-| 
ogy,  immunology,  genetics,  biochemistry  and  industrial  processes  arej 
available.  Core  courses  required  for  concentration  in  microbiology  are! 
Biology  305,  306,  307,  and  308.  These  courses  may  substitute  for  16  hours:! 
of  required  courses  in  microbiology. 

I 
Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  (Waive  GSA-3.)    83-84J 

Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics  18-2C 

Math  111-10,  and  150-10 

or 

GSD  FL-9,  and  FL  201-9  J 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Microbiology 4a 

Microbiology  301,  302,  403,  425,  426,  441,  442,  451,  452  ..  .   33 

Microbiology  electives  to  complete  43  hours 10  j 

Secondary  Concentration  2«i 

Chemistry  115,  121a,b-15,  305-9  | 

Electives    21-2  j 

Total    19| 

i 
Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  microbiology  consists  of  24  hours,  to  ir 
clude  301,  302,  and  other  courses  determined  by  the  student  in  consult*  | 
tion  with  his  microbiology  adviser. 

Music 

During  each  academic  year,  a  series  of  distinguished  musicians  join  tlj 
faculty  and  students  for  a  period  of  workshops,  seminars,  and  perforr! 
ances.  The  roster  for  the  past  few  years  has  included  the  following:  Ca 
Weinrich,  organist;  Ernest  and  Lory  Wallfisch,  viola  and  piano  duo;  Wi 


m 
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Apel,  Louis  Cuyler,  and  Nicholas  Slonimsky,  musicologists;  Joseph 
Szigeti,  violinist;  Robert  Goldsand,  pianist;  and  Reginald  Kell,  clarinet- 
ist; and  Nadia  Boulanger. 

In  addition,  artists  from  related  fields  have  included  Katherine  Dun- 
ham, dancer;  Edith  Lutyens  Bel  Geddes,  costume  supervisor;  and  Max 
Kaplan,  musicologist-sociologist. 

General  Requirements 

The  requirements  for  entrance  and  for  graduation  as  set  forth  in  this 
bulletin  are  in  accordance  with  the  published  regulations  of  the  National 
Association  of  Schools  of  Music,  of  which  the  Department  of  Music  is  a 
member. 

Each  resident  music  student  must  maintain  a  satisfactory  member- 
ship in  either  a  university  band,  orchestra,  or  chorus  every  quarter  he  is 
enrolled  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  with  the  exception  of  the  student 
teaching  quarter. 

It  is  required  that  all  students  with  a  concentration  in  music  reserve 
the  ten  o'clock  hour  on  Mondays  for  music  convocations  and  studio  re- 
citals. 

Bachelor  of  Music  degree  students  with  a  concentration  in  applied 
music  must  present  a  half-recital  in  their  junior  year  and  a  full  recital  in 
their  senior  year.  Those  with  a  concentration  in  music  education  must 
present  a  half-recital  in  their  senior  year. 

A  minimum  of  ten  recitals  per  quarter  must  be  attended  by  each  stu- 
jdent  concentrating  in  music;  five  recitals  per  quarter  for  those  with  a 
secondary  concentration  in  music.  A  deficiency  in  recital  attendance  for 
'any  one  year  will  result  in  the  student's  being  given  a  grade  of  incom- 
iplete  in  his  applied  music. 

Each  candidate  for  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  must  pass  the  pro- 
ficiency examination  in  secondary  piano.  A  s'udent  with  inadequate  prep- 
aration in  piano  must  elect  class  piano  each  quarter  of  his  freshman  and 
sophomore  years.  If  he  fails  to  meet  the  basic  piano  requirements  at  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year,  he  must  continue  in  class  piano  without 
Credit  until  he  passes  the  test.  One  concentrating  in  music  education  must 
also  pass  a  proficiency  test  in  voice  or  elect  class  voice  until  he  can  pass 
';he  proficiency  test.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  each  student,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  adviser  and  instructors,  to  meet  these  minimum  require- 
ments. 


Bachelor  of  Music  Degree,  school  of  fine  arts 

General  Studies  Requirements   (Waive  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Music 114-120 

.  GSC  357-9   9 

Music  (Theory)  105-12;  205-9;  326-6;  441-6  ....    (3)    +30 

!  Music  (Applied)   12  quarters  of  ensemble 12 

:  Piano  proficiency   0-6 

One  of  the  specializations  listed  below  '   66 

Applied  Music 

Major  instrument  or  voice,  12  quarters  : 48 

Additional  theory  courses   6 

Electives  in  music    12 

Music  Theory-Composition 

Major  instrument  or  voice,  12  quarters 36 
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Advanced  theory-composition  courses 12 

Electives   in  music    18 

Music  History -Literature 

Major  instrument  or  voice,  12  quarters 24 

Advanced   and   related   courses   in   music   history   and 

literature    18 

Electives  in  music  theory 12 

Additional  electives  in  music   12 

Total 198-204 

1  Before  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year  the  student  should  choose  an  area  of  specialization. 
This  choice  is  subject  to  approval  by  the  faculty  adviser  and  the  chairman. 

-  For  students  combining  this  specialization  with  the  prescribed  courses  for  state  certification 
in   education,   the  applied  concentration  will  be  elected  for  2  hours  per  quarter,   totaling  24  hours. 

Music  Education 

The  following  requirements  may  be  satisfied  in  twelve  quarters;  they 
meet  the  requirements  for  the  State  Special  Teaching  Certificate. 

General  Studies  Requirements   ( Waive  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Music 88-95 

GSC  357-9  (6)    +3 

Music  (theory)    105-12,  205-9,  326-9  or  441-6 (3)    +   24 

Music  (education)   300a,  305i  or  v;  309a,  318a,b 12 

(Three  hours  of  above  counted  in  Professional  Educa- 
tion below) 
Music    (applied)    11   quarters  of  major  ensemble  and   11 

quarters  of  major  instrument  or  voice 33 

Piano  proficiency  or  class   0-6 

Voice  proficiency  or  class   0-1 

Music:  class  woodwinds,  brass,  and  strings 6 

(2  hours  except  in  major  area  and  one  hour  of  percus- 
sion— required   of   instrumental   or   combination   majors) 
Music  electives  to  increase  specialization  in  instrumental 
music  (string,  winds,  keyboard,  brass  or  percussion)  and 
vocal   music    (choral,   opera,   music  thea'er,   elementary 

education )      4 

Professional  Education  Requirements  27 

English  391  or  proficiency  examination (3) 

Guidance  305   4 

Secondary  Education  310   4 

Education  elective 4 

Music   (Education  Methods)    451    3 

Secondary  Education  352    12 

Before  a  student  is  approved  for  student  teaching  he  must 
satisfy  the  course  of  study  and  proficiency  prerequisites 
as  established  by  the  Department  of  Music. 

Total    199^-206 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

This  concentration  is  for  students  who  wish  to  specialize  in  music  as  part 
of  their  general  cultural  education.  It  may  also  be  taken  as  background 
training  by  those  who  may  plan  to  pursue  advanced  studies  in  such  fields 
as  music  criticism  and  aesthetics. 
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Required  courses  are  105-12,  205-9,  GSC  357-9,  140-6,  240-6,  001  or 
002  or  003-6  and  electives  in  Music  to  complete  a  total  of  60  hours. 

Secondary  Concentration 

The  secondary  concentration  in  Music  includes  105-12,  140-6,  001  or  002 
or  003-3  and  GSC  357-9  for  a  total  of  30  hours.  While  enrolled  in  140, 
the  student  must  attend  a  minimum  of  five  campus  concerts  per  quarter, 
other  than  those  in  which  he  is  a  participant. 

Nursing 

At  present  all  of  the  program  may  be  taken  at  the  East  St.  Louis  Center; 
or  the  first  four  quarters  including  the  summer  quarter  of  the  first  year 
which  is  preclinical  and  primarily  liberal  arts  subjects,  may  be  taken  on 
the  Carbondale  Campus.  The  remaining  quarters  must  be  taken  at  the 
East  St.  Louis  Center  starting  in  the  fall  quarter  of  the  student's  sopho- 
more year. 

Philosophy 

General  Studies  courses  in  philosophy  are  available  at  each  level  for  use 
in  partial  satisfaction  of  the  requirements  in  Area  C.  The  prospective 
philosophy  student  is  advised  to  elect  at  least  one  such  course  at  each  of 
the  first  two  levels. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements   90 

Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics         18 
(All   philosophy   majors,   except   those   planning   to   emphasize 
logic,  should  take  two  years  of  a  foreign  language.) 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Philosophy 35 

GSC  381,  382,  383  plus  any  two  of  the  following  courses: 

Philosophy  300,  320,  481a,  GSC  386,  387 (6)    +  9 

Philosophy  electives  to  complete  45  hours,  3  or  4  of 
which  may  be  selected  from  philosophy  courses  in 

the  first  two  levels  of  GSC ( 4 )    +  26 

Secondary    Concentration    (consult    with    philosophy    department 

chairman)    24 

Electives    25 

Total 192 

SECONDARY   CONCENTRATION 

A  secondary  concentration  in  philosophy  requires  24  hours,  6  or  7  of 
which  may  be  selected  from  philosophy  courses  offered  at  the  first  two 
levels  of  General  Studies  and  Philosophy  and  12  of  which  should  be 
selected  from  the  courses  listed  above  for  the  major  concentration. 

HONORS 

Honors  in  philosophy  will  be  granted  to  eligible  majors  who  successfully 
complete  three  honors  courses  in  philosophy  ( one  in  their  junior  year  and 
two  in  their  senior  year,  or  vice  versa) ,  maintain  a  4.25  average  in  Philos- 
ophy and  a  4.000  overall  grade  point  average,  and  have  their  written  work 
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in  honors  courses  accepted  by  the  departmental  Honors  Committee.  These 
honors  courses  may  he  elected  for  credit  by  non-majors,  but  only  by  stu- 
dents approved  by  the  department. 

Photography 

These  courses  give  thorough  professional  training  in  both  theory  and 
practice  of  photography.  Students  purchase  supplies  for  most  photogra- 
phy courses. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  communications 

General  Studies  Requirements   (Waive  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Photography 59-61 

Art  100-10   (3)    +   7 

Printing    and    Photography    260-12,    303,    309a,    341-10, 
360a-3,  401,  402,  408,  428,  429  and  additional  courses 

depending  upon  specialization:   52-54 

309b,  and  360b  or  360c  or  364  for  general  photography 
360b,c  and  364  for  publications  photography 
Electives 47-49 

Total    192 


Physical  Education 

These  courses  are  intended  to  qualify  young  people  for  positions  as 
teachers,  coaches,  or  specialists  in  public  and  private  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools,  colleges,  and  universities  as  well  as  other  social  agencies 
which  promote  physical  activity  programs.  They  have  been  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  state  departments  of  education  and  other 
agencies  which  have  adopted  professional  standards. 

Complete  and  integrated  experience  in  teaching  physical  education  and 
assisting  in  coaching  under  qualified  supervisors  is  provided  in  the  co- 
operating schools  of  the  area.  Added  experiences  are  gained  through 
membership  in  the  Physical  Education  Club;  membership  in  professional 
associations;  participation  on  intramural  teams;  assisting  in  service  class 
testing;  professional  journals;  and  working  with  recreational  and  school 
groups  in  teaching  techniques  of  various  activities. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education — men 

General  Studies  Requirements   (Waive  GSA-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Physical  Education 52 

GSA  301    3 

Physical  Education  for  Men  100-18,  101,  303,  305,  341,  350, 
354,  355,  370,  376,  420,  and  one  sport  theory  course  .  .    (3)    +45 

Physiology   300    4 

Professional   Requirements    20 

Secondary  Concentration   24 

Electives    12 

Recommended  are  Health  Education  460,  and  Recreation  and  Out- 
door Education  365. 

Total    192 
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Secondary  Concentration— Men 

A  secondary  concentration  is  40  hours  and  must  include  100-18,  303,  305, 
350,  354,  370,  376,  Physiology  300,  and  GSA  301. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education — women 

General  Studies  Requirements   (Waive  GSA-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Physical  Education 58 

Physical  Education  for  Women  113,  114,  211,  212,  222,  224, 
228,   242,   244,   303,   304-10,   308,   350,  351,  352,  353,  354, 

355,  370 (3)    +  50 

Health  Education  334,  460   8 

Secondary  Concentration   24 

(Required   for   Standard   High   School   Certificate;   not   required 
for  Standard  Special  Certificate ) 

Professional  Education  Courses   29 

Electives    (13) 

Physical  Education  for  Women  317,  GSE  144a,b,d,e,i,m,p  .  .     3 
Physical  Education  for  Women  311,  374,  376,  GSE  113e 2 

Total 195 

Anyone  who  transfers  from  another  university  and  wants  to  concentrate 
in  physical  education  for  women  must  complete  a  minimum  of  15  hours 
in  physical  education  senior  college  courses  at  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity. 

Secondary  Concentration — Women 

Requirements  for  a  Secondary  Concentration  in  Dance 30 

GSE  113a,b,d,e 

Music  200 

Physical  Education  for  Women  273,  308,  312,  313,  374,  376,  405 

Electives  GSC  203,  207,  GSE  113c,  114p,  Music  346,  Physical  Edu- 
cation for  Women  272,  304e,  Theater  305. 
Requirements  for  a  Secondary  Concentration  in  Physical  Education 

for  the  High  School  Teacher   30 

Health  Education  334 

Physical  Education  for  Women  113,  222,  224,  228,  242,  304-8,  308, 
353,  354,  plus  2  additional  activity  courses 
Requirements  for  a  Secondary  Concentration  in  Physical  Education 

for  the  Elementary  School  Teacher 30 

GSE  112,  113b,d  " 

Health  Education  334 

Physical  Education  for  Women  304,  308,  350  or  319,  353,  354,  plus 
4  additional  activity  courses 

Physics 

A  student  considering  a  concentration  in  physics  is  urged  to  consult  with 
the  undergraduate  adviser  of  the  physics  department. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSA-3.)    (Advanced  Stand- 
ing assumed. )     76 
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Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics 

Mathematics:   111-10  and  150-10   20 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Physics 88-91 

GSD-FL  (French,  German,  or  Russian  recommended)   .  .        (9) 

Chemistry   121-10    10 

Mathematics  252-9,  305-6,  455c-3 18 

Physics    211-15,    (or    111-9    and    112-3,    or    206-9    and 
207-3);   301,  304,  305,  307,  309,  310,  401,  404,  410a, 

415-12,  plus  4  hours  from  311,  312,  and  418 60-63 

Electives 5-8 

Recommended:  Applied  Science  300,  401,  418,  421,  422;  Chemis- 
try 235,  305,  460,  or  461;  Engineering  222,  313,  334,  352,  412a, 
420,  459,  461;  GSB  211,  311,  354,  361;  Geology  416,  435;  Math- 
ematics 421,  452,  455,  475,  480,  483;  Physics  405,  410b. 

Total    192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  oe  education 

For  this  degree  the  requirements  differ  from  those  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  in  the  following  respects:  No  foreign  language  is  required. 
Thirty-three  hours  of  300  or  above  physics  courses,  including  301,  305, 
415-12  and  6  hours  of  laboratory  courses  selected  from  307,  311,  312  and 
418. 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  physics  requires  24  hours  and  must  in- 
clude Physics  211-15  (or  not  requiring  calculus,  Physics  111-9  and  112-3 
or  206-9  and  207.  Other  courses  not  requiring  calculus  include  Physics 
300,  309,  310,  311,  and  312) . 

Physiology 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements   (Waive  GSA-3.)    84 

Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics  18-20 
Mathematics  111-10,  and  150-10 
or 
GSD  FL^9,  and  FL  201-9 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Physiology 72 

Physiology  electives  selected  in  consultation  with  the  chair- 
man to  total  at  least  42  hours 42 

A  background  of  basic  courses  in  chemistry,  mathematics,  and 
physics  is  required.  Core  courses  in  Biology  305,  306,  307, 
308  involving  16  hours  and  other  courses  in  zoology  up  to 

30  hours  are  required 30 

Electives    16-18 

Total    192; 

Secondary  Concentration 
A  secondary  concentration  in  physiology  requires  a  minimum  of  24  hours. 

JUNIOR — SENIOR   HONORS  PROGRAM 

Students  who,  as  sophomores,  have  shown  outstanding  ability  in  GSA  201 
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series  or  core  curriculum  in  biological  sciences  may  be  accepted  into  the 
Honors  Program  in  their  junior  year.  Honors  students  engage  in  inde- 
pendent research  in  Physiology  456  during  their  junior  and  senior  years. 

Plant  Industries 

Instruction  and  research,  both  basic  and  applied,  are  offered  in  the  areas 
of  grain  and  forage  crops,  soils,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  ornamentals.  Course 
concentrations  are  available  in  all  of  these  areas. 

The  student  has  ample  opportunity  to  select  courses  in  other  areas 
within  the  School  of  Agriculture,  or  related  fields  outside  of  agriculture, 
such  as  business  or  biological  and  physical  sciences. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  agriculture 

General  Studies  Requirements  (  See  Chapter  3. )    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Plant  Industries  72 

SCIENCE 
GENERAL  OPTION 

Plant  Industries  109,  264,  301  and  others 36  36 

Agricultural  Industries,  Animal  Industries,  Forestry 

(work  in  two  departments )    7  7 

Electives  in  Agriculture   17  5 

Mathematics,  physical  sciences,   biological  sciences  12                 24 
Electives  (to  complete  the  program  objectives)    36 

Total    192 


Psychology 

The  undergraduate  concentration  in  psychology  is  primarily  aimed  at 
providing  broad  general  education  rather  than  specialized  professional 
training  in  psychology;  to  become  a  professional  psychologist  the  student 
must  usually  complete  from  two  to  four  years  of  postgraduate  study. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements   (Waive  GSB-3.)    84 

Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics  18-20 
Mathematics  111-10,  and  150-10 
or 
GSD  FL-9,  and  FL  201-9 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Psychology   40 

GSB201c,  GSA301  (    8 ) 

Mathematics   111    (10) 

Psychology  211   8 

Psychology  electives:  At  least  two  courses  from  301,  303, 
304,  305,  307,  320,  322;  any  two  courses  from  311,  312, 
313,  314;  any  two  courses  from  404,  407,  408,  421,  431, 
440,  451,  461,  465,  490;  and  any  two  additional  courses 

from  those  listed  above   32 

Electives   48  or  50 

Total    192 

Secondary  Concen tration 
Twenty-four  hours  are  required  for  secondary  concentrations. 
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Junior-Senior  Honors  Program 

A  small  number  of  students  are  selected  each  year  for  the  honors  program. 
Selection  criteria  are  promising  academic  performance  (4.0  overall  GPA 
and  4.25  psychology  GPA  minimum),  expressed  interest,  and  recom- 
mendation of  department  adviser.  Students  selected  register  for  399a 
(junior  honors)  or  399b  (senior  honors)  during  each  quarter  in  the  pro- 
gram. Emphasis  on  small  seminar  and  individual  research  work  by  the 
student. 

Radio-Television 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  communications 

General  Studies  Requirements   84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Radio-Television 48 

Radio-Television  161,  251,  252,  260,  351,  352,  363,  364,  373,  374 
(8-12) ,  383,  393,  and  electives  to  total  48  hours 

Secondary  Concentration  in  a  Related  Area 24 

Electives 32 

Total    192 

Each  student  with  a  concentration  in  Radio-Television  must  by  the  end 
of  his  sophomore  year: 

1.  Either  achieve  a  grade  of  B  in  both  GSD  101  and  102  or  a  grade  of 
C  in  English  390. 

2.  Either  demonstrate  proficiency  in  typing  at  30  words  per  minute 
by  passing  a  test  administered  by  the  Department  of  Secretarial  and 
Business  Education,  or  pass  Secretarial  and  Business  Education  201a 
with  a  grade  of  B. 

Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education 

Because  of  its  relatedness  to  many  academic  fields,  the  recreation  and 
outdoor  education  curriculum  at  Southern  Illinois  University  builds  its 
foundation  on  a  good  General  Studies  program  and  draws  from  several 
colleges  and  departments  in  the  preparation  of  leaders  for  the  many  posi- 
tions concerned  with  the  recreative  use  of  leisure  time. 

The  curriculum  emphasizes  the  practical  as  well  as  the  theoretical  as- 
pects of  recreation  leadership.  In  addition  to  the  General  Studies  require- 
ments, several  special  courses  are  required  in  the  student's  professional 
field. 

Each  student  is  expected  to  choose  courses  which  will  give  him  a  broad 
background  in  recreational  activities  and  skills.  These  courses  may  be 
selected  from  such  areas  as  music  and  dance,  arts  and  crafts,  drama, 
sports  and  games,  and  nature  and  conservation. 

Students  with  a  concentration  in  Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education 
must  complete  16  hours  of  practicum  in  two  areas  of  interest,  have  28 
hours  of  professional  recreation  courses,  and  work  closely  with  the  de- 
partment chairman  in  choosing  related  courses  in  other  departments  of 
the  University,  according  to  the  student's  chosen  area  of  specialization. 

The  Department  of  Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education  offers  courses 
leading  to  leadership  specialization  in  (1)  school  and  community  rec- 
reation, (2)  recreation  for  special  populations,  (3)  outdoor  recreation 
management,  and  (4)  outdoor  education. 
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Those  students  who  wish  to  pursue  a  concentration  in  recreation  and 
desire  to  teach  must  fulfill  the  course  requirements  in  the  College  of  Edu- 
cation, including  a  teaching  concentration  and  practice  teaching. 

Students  who  have  a  concentration  in  recreation  and  do  not  fulfill  the 
requirements  in  the  College  of  Education  for  teaching  must  sign  a  state- 
ment indicating  that  they  understand  that  they  do  not  meet  the  state 
and  college  requirements  for  teaching  and  intend  to  work  in  recreation 
positions. 

Students  concentrating  in  recreation  are  encouraged  to  obtain  the  fol- 
lowing certificates:  American  Red  Cross  Life  Saving  and  Water  certificate, 
American  Camping  Association  Campcraft  certificate.  Other  certificates  in 
the  activity  and  instructional  areas  are  also  available. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)   84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Recreation  and  Outdoor  Educa- 
tion     85-107 

Government  232    5 

Guidance  305   4 

Health  Education  345    4 

Management  340  4 

Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education  201,  202,  310,  320,  330, 

365,  425,  490   40 

Speech  303   4 

One  of  the  Following  Four  Specializations:   24^16 

Community  Recreation 

GSA  312,  340 (6) 

GSB  321   (3) 

Art  306   4 

Technical  and  Industrial  Education  303   4 

Music  200,  300b   6 

Physical  Education  220,  221    4 

Instructional   Materials  417 4 

Psychology  301,  303,  304 12 

Sociology  340,  373    8 

Recreation  For  Special  Populations 

GSB  321   (3) 

Health  Education  203   3 

Physical  Education  220,  221,  305 6 

Psychology  301,  303,  304 12 

Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education  302,  340 6 

Sociology  372,  373    8 

Special  Education  410  8 

Outdoor  Recreation  Management 

GSA  312,  340 (6) 

Botany  313,  341    6 

Forestry  350a,  410   6 

Geology  221    5 

Plant  Industries  301,  304,  306a   10 

Zoology  102,  103,  310,  303 19 

Outdoor  Education 

Students  who  plan  to  teach,  with  an  area  of  concen- 
tration in  outdoor  education,  should  choose  their 
electives  from  the  courses  listed  below : 
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Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education  301    4 

GSA  312,  340    (6) 

GSB  321   (3) 

Education  Administration  355    4 

Guidance  442   4 

Psychology  301,  303   8 

Instructional   Materials  417    4 

Electives    1-23 

Total    192 

Students  concentrating  in  recreation  are  encouraged  to  obtain  the  follow- 
ing certificates:  American  Red  Cross  First  Aid  certificate,  American  Red 
Cross  Life  Saving  and  Water  certificate,  American  Camping  Association 
Campcraf  t  certificate  and  other  certificates  in  instructional  areas. 

Religious  Studies 

Secondary  Concentration 

The  secondary  concentration  in  religious  studies  (30  hours)  draws  on  the 
offerings  of  several  departments  and  programs.  Each  student  is  required 
to  take  18  hours  from  a  common  core  of  courses  in  the  phenomena  of 
religion  east  and  west.  In  addition,  he  must  take  12  hours  of  related 
courses  in  some  other  department  of  the  University.  Students  are  en- 
couraged to  tailor  the  12  hour  elective  side  of  this  secondary  concentration 
to  their  own  academic  interests,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  religious 
studies  director. 

The  Phenomena  of  Religion  East  and  West 18 

GSC  307-3,  310-3,  311-3,  312-3,  333-3 
Philosophy  301-4  and  Soc  351-4 
Religious  Studies  301-3,  320-6,  330-9 

Departmental  Sequences    12 

This  work  may  commonly  be  done  in  English,  history,  philosophy, 
psychology,  or  sociology,  the  details  of  which  are  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  religious  studies  director.  A  student  may  petition 
for  an  elective  sequence  in  some  department  other  than  those  here 
listed. 

Russian  and  East  European  Studies 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  area  studies  with  specialization  in  Russian 
studies  or  in  East  European  studies  is  offered  especially  for  those  students 
who  also  work  for  a  concentration  in  foreign  languages:  Russian  for  Rus- 
sian studies;  German,  Russian,  or  French  for  East  European  studies. 

For  either  specialization  a  minimum  of  24  hours  must  be  earned  in 
the  chosen  field,  at  least  12  of  them  in  principal  courses,  the  rest  by  elec- 
tives. Not  more  than  three  courses  in  any  one  subject  area  will  be  counted 
toward  fulfillment  of  the  requirements.  In  exceptional  cases  an  elective 
course  may  be  substituted  after  consultation  with  the  adviser  for  the 
course  of  study. 

Principal  courses  for  the  Russian  studies  consist  of  Economics  460, 
GSB  380,  Geography  464,  Government  453,  History  372.  Electives  are 
GSB  312,  Anthropology  305b,  306b,  Economics  418,  481,  Geography  462, 
Government  455,  History  312,  430. 


Concentrations 
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Principal  courses  for  the  East  European  studies  consist  of  GSB  380, 
390,  Economics  418,  Geography  462,  Government  455,  History  312,  430. 
The  electives  are  GSB  312,  Anthropology  306b,  Economics  460,  481, 
Geography  464,  Government  453,  History  372.  One  reading  course  or  one 
independent-studies  course  can  be  used  in  fulfillment  of  the  requirements. 
Each  student's  list  of  courses,  however,  should  be  approved  by  the  ad- 
viser. 


Secondary  Education 

One  who  is  preparing  to  teach  in  junior  high  school,  high  school,  or  junior 
college  does  not  concentrate  in  secondary  education  but  must  concentrate 
in  any  of  the  areas  listed  below. 

The  Department  of  Secondary  Education  concerns  itself  with  the  se- 
quences of  professional  education  courses  that  lead  to  certification  for 
teaching  in  the  junior  high  school,  the  high  school,  and  the  junior  college. 
In  addition,  it  advises  students  concerning  areas  of  academic  concentra- 
tions. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

A  student  in  the  College  of  Education  who  is  preparing  to  teach  in 
junior  high  school  or  high  school  may  select  areas  of  concentration  in  any 
of  the  following: 


Agricultural  Education 

Art  Education 

Biological  Sciences 

Business  Education 

Botany  * 

Chemistry 

Economics 

English 

English  Language  Arts 


Foreign  Languages 

General  Science 

Geography 

Government 

Health  Education 

History 

Home  Economics 

Journalism 

Mathematics 


Music  Education 

Physical  Education 

Physics 

Social  Studies 

Speech 

Technical  and  Industrial 

Education 
Theater 2 
Zoology  x 


Secondary  Concentration 

With  the  consent  of  an  academic  adviser,  a  secondary  concentration 
may  be  selected  from  the  following: 


Biological  Sciences 
Botany  a 

Business  Education 
Chemistry 
Driver  Education 
Economics 
.English 

Foreign  Languages 
Geography 
Government 


Health  Education 

History 

Home  Economics 

Education 
Instructional  Materials 
Journalism . 
Mathematics 
Microbiology 
Music 
Philosophy 


Physical  Education 

Physics 

Physiology 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Speech 

Technical  and  Industrial 

Education 
Theater 
Zoology  J 


Standard  High  School  Certificate 

A  student  may  enter  the  Secondary  Education  program  of  the  College 
of  Education  by  transfer  (1)  from  the  General  Studies  program  (pro- 
vided he  has  attained  64  quarter  hours),  (2)  from  other  academic  units, 
or  (3)  from  other  institutions.  In  each  case,  he  is  subject  to  the  following 
requirements. 


1  A   student  with   a   concentration  in  botany  or  zoology  should  have  a  secondary  concentration 
in  the  other  in  order  to  meet  certification  standards  for  teaching  biology  at  the  high  school  level. 

2  In  choosing  this  concentration,  the  number  of  hours  required  is  36;  a  second  concentration  of 
36  hours  must  also  be  chosen;  a  secondary  concentration  of  27  hours  is  also  required. 
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1.  He  must  meet  the  requirements  related  to  the  state  and  federal  con- 
stitutions satisfied  by  either  Government  231,  300  or  one  of  the  follow- 
ing: GSB  211b,  300a. 

2.  There  is  no  general  requirement  in  foreign  language  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Secondary  Education  except  in  those  situations  where  the  stu- 
dent must  meet  a  foreign  language  requirement  as  part  of  his  major 
academic  concentration. 

3.  He  must  complete  either  one  area  of  concentration  of  at  least  48 
hours  or  one  area  of  concentration  of  36  hours  and  two  minor  areas  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  hours  to  meet  the  teaching  requirements  for  each. 
( Certain   broad   areas   including    biological   sciences,    English    language 

arts,  physical  education,  physical  sciences,  and  social  studies  have  special 
certification  requirements.  Students  electing  to  work  in  these  areas  should 
adhere  closely  to  the  course  of  study  presented  through  the  designated 
academic  adviser.) 

4.  He  must,  if  working  for  certification  at  the  secondary  level,  complete 
the  following  sequence  of  professional  education  courses,  for  at  least  32 
hours. 

Guidance  305    4 

Secondary  Education  310,  315;  352-12  to  16  Student  Teaching  .  19-23 
Select  at  least  two  courses  from  the  following:   6-8 

Agricultural  Industries  311 

Art  308 

Educational  Administration  355 

Guidance  422a 

Home  Economics  Education  310 

Technical  and  Industrial  Education  408 

Instructional  Materials  417 

Secondary  Education  407,  440 

5.  He  must  satisfy  the  Student  Teaching  prerequisites.  Anyone  who 
wishes  to  qualify  for  the  Standard  Special  Certificate  for  grades  K 
through  12  should  see  below. 

A  student  in  an  academic  unit  other  than  the  College  of  Education 
who  desires  to  obtain  a  Standard  High  School  Certificate  should  follow 
the  teacher  preparation  program  as  described  in  this  bulletin. 

Standard  Special  Certificate 

The  Standard  Special  Certificate  is  valid  for  four  years  for  teaching 
the  special  subject  or  subjects  named  on  the  certificate  in  grades  kinder- 
garten through  12.  This  certificate  may  be  issued  to  one  who  has  a  bache- 
lor's degree  and  presents  certified  evidence  of  having  earned  credit  as  fol- 
lows: 

General  Studies  Requirements  ( Waive  GS-3. )    84 

Professional  Education  Requirements   32 

Guidance  305   4 

Secondary  Education  315  or  Special  Methods 3 

Secondary  Education  310,  352,  and  Elementary  Education 

351    16-20 

Two  of  the  following  courses: 6-9 

Agricultural  Industries  311 
Art  308 

Educational  Administration  355 
Guidance  422 
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Home  Economics  Education  310 

Instructional  Materials  417 

Secondary  Education  407,  440 

Technical  and  Industrial  Education  408 

Area  of  Specialization 48 

Electives    28 

Total 192 


Secretarial  Studies 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  business 

General  Studies  Requirements  ( Waive  GSB-3. )    84 

Professional  Business  Core   42 

GSB  201b,c,  GSB  110  (7) 

Accounting  251-8,  261    12 

Economics  214,  215,  308  or  408  6 

Finance  320,  371  or  473   9 

Management  340,  481  8 

Marketing  301    7 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Secretarial  Studies 61 

GSB  102-8,  211,  GSD  110 (19) 

English  300 4 

Management  271,  385 8 

Secretarial  and  Business  Education  201-9,   221-12,   241,  304, 
324-8,  326,  341,  426,  427 49 

Electives    5 

Total    192 


Sociology 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3.)    83  or  84 

Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics  18-20 

Mathematics:    111-10,  and   150-10    20 

or 

GSD  FLr-9,  and  FL  201-9 18 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Sociology  42 

GSB  201-8  (4  hours  count  towards  the  concentration)    ...      4 

Sociology  301,  302,  312   12 

Sociology  electives  in  courses  whose  second  digit  is  not  8,  to 
complete  42  hours 26 

Electives    46  or  49 

Total 192 

Social  Work 

General  Studies  Requirements  (  Waive  GSB-3. )    83  or  84 

Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics  18-20 

Mathematics:    111-10,  and   150-10    20 

or 

GSD  FL-9,  and  FL  201-9 18 
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Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Sociology-Social  Work 42 

GSB  201-8  (4  hours  count  towards  the  concentration)    ...      4 

Sociology  301,  302,  312,  375,  383,  481,  482 27 

Sociology  electives  to  complete  42  hours 11 

In  addition,  2  courses  in  Government  must  be  completed  ....  8 

Electives    38  or  41 

Total 192 

Secondary  Concentration 
A  secondary  concentration  in  sociology  consists  of  a  minimum  of  24  hours. 

HONORS   PROGRAM 

The  department  offers  an  honors  program  for  academically  outstanding 
sociology  majors.  Qualifications  for  acceptance  into  this  program  consist 
of:  (1)  an  overall  grade  point  average  of  at  least  4.00,  (2)  completion  of 
12  hours  in  sociology  courses  with  a  grade  point  average  of  at  least  4.25. 
Three  honors  courses  are  offered  at  the  junior  and  senior  class  levels.  For 
details,  qualified  students  interested  in  this  program  should  consult  the 
director  of  undergraduate  studies  in  the  sociology  department. 

Special  Concentration 

In  addition  to  the  regular  areas  of  concentration,  the  University  en- 
courages a  student  with  special  needs  and  interests  to  design  his  own 
area  of  concentration.  He  may  develop  a  special  concentration  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

1.  The  student  should  consult  a  faculty  member  about  a  possible 
program. 

2.  The  student  should  draft  a  program  which  is  coherent  and  unified, 
showing  the  courses  he  plans  to  take,  and  explaining  the  purpose  of  his 
program. 

3.  The  completed  program  should  have  the  support  of  at  least  one  fac- 
ulty sponsor  and  the  dean  or  deans  of  the  academic  units  involved. 

4.  Final  approval  including  the  title  designation  of  the  concentration 
must  come  from  the  Dean  of  Academic  Affairs  or  his  representatives. 

Approval  of  a  special  area  of  concentration  does  not  exempt  a  student 
from  any  University  requirements  or  from  any  of  the  requirements  of  the 
academic  unit  from  which  his  degree  will  be  awarded. 

Special  Education 

Each  area  of  concentration  in  special  education  leads  to  certification  for 
teachers  of  a  specific  kind  of  exceptional  child. 

Students  who  are  concentrating  in  other  areas  of  education  may  qualify 
for  the  above  mentioned  special  certificate  for  teachers  of  exceptional 
children  by  taking  variable  hours  of  additional  course  work  in  a  specific 
area  of  exceptionality.  Usually  this  course  work  can  be  taken  in  place  of 
regular  electives,  and  can  be  obtained  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  This 
permits  a  student,  by  time  of  graduation,  to  qualify  for  both  his  regular 
teaching  certificate  and  the  special  certificate. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 
Students   may   pursue   a   concentration   in   special   education   with   pro- 


Concentrations  Special  Education  /  101 

gram  emphasis  in  any  of  three  areas  of  specialization:   the  emotionally 

disturbed    (maladjusted),  the  educable  mentally  retarded,  and  the  deaf 

and  hard-of-hearing  (acoustically  handicapped). 

General  Studies  Requirements   ( Waive  GSC-3. )    84 

Requirements  of  a  Concentration  in  Special  Education   39 

GSB  101,  201,  300b,c (22) 

GSC  100,  101,  102,  and  103  (9)    +3 

GSC  201,  202,  203,  209,  210  (any  two)    (7) 

GSC  317,  345  or  365 6 

GSD  101,  102,  103,  Math (9)    +  9 

Art  300  or  Technical  and  Industrial  Education  303  ....       4 

Government  300  or  GSB  211b 4 

Mathematics  310   4 

Music  300b  or  306   3 

Physical  Education  for  Women  319 4 

Two  elective  hours  of  Physical  Education  Activity  ....        2 

Elementary  Education    31-36 

GSB  331  or  Educational  Administration  355 3-4 

Elementary  Education  314,  337,  and  351b 20-24 

Guidance  and  Educational  Psychology  412 4 

Psychology  301    4 

One  area  of  Specialization    44-56 

EDUCATION    OF    MALADJUSTED    CHILDREN    52-56 

Special  Education  410a,  411,  413a,  414,  420a 20 

Psychology  305,  307,  431,  465 16 

Sociology  427   4 

Elementary  Education  351b,  437    12-16 

EDUCATION    OF    THE    MENTALLY    RETARDED     44 

Special  Education  410b,  413b,  414,  420b 16 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  428   4 

Elementary  Education  351b 12 

Guidance  422a   4 

Electives  (300  level  or  above)  may  be  chosen  from  the 
following  areas:  guidance  and  educational  psychol- 
ogy, audio-visual  aids,  related  courses  in  sociology, 
psychology,  economics,  or  health  education,  rehabili- 
tation, related  courses  in  other  areas  of  special  edu- 
cation            8 

Students  in  secondary  education  who  wish  to  qualify  for 
this  certification  must  have  the  above  courses  and 
may  need  to  take  additional  courses  which  are  re- 
quired in  the  elementary  education  program  but 
which   are  not  required   in  the  secondary   program. 

EDUCATION    OF   THE    ACOUSTICALLY    HANDICAPPED    54 

Instructional  Materials  301    2 

Psychology  301,  414   8 

Guidance  422a   4 

Special  Education  410d,  414,  415,  420d,  421    20 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  200,  405a,  406,  416, 

419    20 

One  hundred  twenty  additional  clock  hours  of  super- 
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vised  practicum  and  clinical  practice  in  the  areas  of 
Hearing,  Speech  and  Speech-reading  are  required  for 
an  Illinois  Certificate — Teacher  of  the  Deaf. 
Total 198-215 

Speech 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  communications 

60  HOUR  CONCENTRATION 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3  or  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Speech 54 

GSC  200,  GSD  103 (6) 

Speech  102,  201,  202,  205,  209,  300  or  104,  301,  313,  407a, 

407b  or  417  or  418,  408  and  16  additional  hours 54 

Electives    54 

Total    192 

48   HOUR  CONCENTRATION 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3  or  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Speech    42 

GSC  200,  GSD  103   (6) 

Speech  102,  200,  201,  202,  205,  209,  313,  407-4 26 

Speech  electives 16 

Secondary  Concentration  24 

Electives    42 

Total    192 

Interpretation 

General  Studies  Requirements  ( Waive  GSB-3  or  GSC-3. )    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Speech  (Communications)   59 

GSC  200,  GSD  103 (6) 

English:   A  course  of  study  of  16  hours  of  English  will  be 

worked  out  on  an  individual  basis 16 

Speech  102  or  313,  104,  202,  209,  309,  323,  301,  408,  434,  and 

any  two  of  422,  423,  424,  (4  hours  elective)    43 

Electives    49 

Total    192 

If  a  teaching  certificate  is  desired  the  following  changes  are  necessary: 

1.  The  10  hours  of  electives  allowed  in  this  course  of  study  should 
be  taken  in  Interpretation. 

2.  The    secondary    concentration    should    be    the   regular   English 
secondary  concentration. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  communications 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3  or  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  a  Concentration  in  Speech 48 

GSC  200,  203   (6) 

GSD   103    (3) 
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Radio-TV  367    3 

Speech  102,  104  or  200,  202,  205,  209-1,  323,  427 23 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  428 4 

Theater  111-3,  208-1,  402a 8 

Electives  in  speech  and/or  theater 10 

Professional  Education  Requirements  32 

Guidance  305  or  Psychology  303 4 

Education:  two  courses  1   . 8 

Secondary  Education  310,  352   16 

Speech  406   4 

Secondary  Concentration 24 

One  secondary  concentration  is  required  in  a  separate  area 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  hours  to  meet  the  teaching  re- 
quirements for  that  area.  A  secondary  concentration  in  Eng- 
lish or  social  sciences  is  recommended. 

Electives    4 

Total 192 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSB-3  or  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Speech  42 

GSC  200  (3) 

GSD    103    (3) 

Speech  102,  202,  304   10 

Speech  electives  to  complete  48  hours 32 

Secondary  Concentration  24 

Electives 42 

Total    192 


1  The    Education   courses    referred    to   above   are    Educational   Administration  355,   Guidance   422, 
Instructional  Materials  417,  Secondary  Education  407,  440. 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  30-hour  secondary  concentration  in  speech  should  be  planned  in  con- 
sultation with  the  chairman  of  the  department  or  the  director  of  speech 
education.  Students  electing  speech  as  a  secondary  concentration  to  a 
teaching  concentration  must  include  Speech  406. 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 

Speech  pathology  and  audiology  is  an  area  which  has  as  its  objective  the 
training  of  qualified  personnel  to  work  with  people  impaired  in  either 
speech  or  hearing.  Positions  in  this  field  are  available  in  the  public 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and  in  highly  specialized  public  or  pri- 
vate clinics.  Experience  is  obtained  through  work  at  the  University's 
Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic,  which  is  one  of  the  participating  agencies  in 
the  Cooperative  Clinical  Services.  Additional  practical  experience  is  avail- 
able at  the  University  School;  a  six-week  summer  camping  program  in 
cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Services  for  Crippled  Children  and  the 
Easter  Seal  Society;  the  Marion  V.A.  Hospital,  A.  L.  Bowen  Children's 
Center,  and  the  Anna  State  Hospital;  rehabilitation  work  sponsored  by 
the  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Programs  of  study  are  designed 
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to  meet  the  academic  requirements  for  the  Certificate  of  Clinical  Com- 
petence of  the  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association.  Certification 
requires  a  master's  degree  or  its  equivalent,  and  students  are  encouraged 
to  attain  this  level. 

A  student  in  the  School  of  Communications  who  plans  to  be  a  public 
school  speech  therapist  in  Illinois  must  meet  the  following  required 
courses  to  obtain  a  Limited  State  Special  Certificate. 

1.  GSB  201c  and  Psychology  301;  Elementary  Education  314,  337; 
GSB  331;  Guidance  422a;  GSD  103  with  a  minimum  grade  of  C;  GSB 
201b  or  211b;  Government  300;  English  391  or  proficiency  examination. 
In  addition,  the  following  courses  should  be  taken  during  the  student's 
professional  quarter,  when  he  does  his  student  teaching:  GSB  331  or  Ele- 
mentary Education  355  or  Instructional  Materials  417;  Elementary  Edu- 
cation 351b  (  Student  teaching,  8  hours) . 

2.  Additional  courses  required  for  certification  are  Guidance  412  or  305 
or  Health  Education  312  and  Special  Education  200  or  414. 

3.  Thirty  to  38  hours  of  speech  pathology. 

4.  Twelve  hours  in  the  field  of  hearing.  (416,  406,  419) 

5.  Two  hundred  clock  hours  ( 275  ASHA )  of  supervised  case  work  in 
a  teacher-training  center.  (The  requirement  is  satisfied  by  Elementary 
Education  351b  and/or  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  405) . 

The  above  items  2,  3,  4,  5  are  pertinent  for  those  not  wishing  to  be 
public  school  speech  therapists. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  communications 

The  following  applies  toward  certification  requirement  of  the  American 

Speech  and  Hearing  Association. 

General  Studies  Requirements  (  Waive  GSA-3  or  GSB-3. )    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology     64 

GSB  201c   (4) 

Psychology  301    4 

Guidance  412  or  305  or  Health  Education  312  4 

Guidance  422a   4 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  200,  203  or  409,  212,  318,  319, 
405-12,  406,  412  or  415,  414,  416,  419 52 

Electives    44 

Total    192 

The  following  meets  requirements  for  a  state  teaching  certificate  in  addi- 
tion to  a  concentration  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology. 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSA-3  or  GSB-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Audi- 
ology     89-95 

( Courses  listed  above. )    64 

GSB  331 3 

Elementary  Education  314,  337,  351b 20-24 

Special  Education  200  or  414   2-4 

Electives    13-19 

Total    192 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  college  of  education 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSA-3  or  GSB-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Audi- 
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ology 97-103 

GSB  201b  or  211b  or  300a  or  Government  300 5 

Other  requirements  listed  above  89-95 

Educational  Administration  100 3 

Electives    , 5-11 

Total 192 

Other  requirements  for  the  degree  are  given  under  the  College  of  Education. 

Student  Teaching 

Supervised  student  teaching  is  conducted  in  cooperating  public  schools 
in  Southern  Illinois  and  the  Chicago  City  Schools.  The  College  of  Educa- 
tion requires  12  to  16  hours  of  student  teaching  for  the  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence degree.  Students  are  expected  to  enroll  for  the  entire  12  to  16  hours 
during  one  quarter. 

One  of  the  following  professional-quarter  plans  of  student  teaching 
must  be  pursued  by  the  student  with  the  approval  of  the  Chairman  of 
Student  Teaching. 

The  student  teacher,  under  either  plan,  must  follow  the  same  daily 
schedule  as  the  supervisor.  This  means  that  the  student  teacher  is  to 
remain  in  school  for  an  entire  day. 

Elementary  Professional  Quarter 

The  student-teaching  quarter  is  devoted  to  full-time  student  teaching  in 
an  approved  off-campus  center.  The  student  teacher  earns  16  hours  of 
credit  and  is  expected  to  participate  in  the  teaching  program  for  the  en- 
tire school  day,  following  exactly  the  schedule  of  the  cooperating  teacher. 

The  University  supervisor  calls  a  meeting  of  student  teachers  planning 
to  do  elementary  student  teaching  at  least  one  quarter  in  advance  of  the 
student  teaching  quarter.  The  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  complete 
plans  and  answer  questions  pertaining  to  the  professional  quarter. 

Elementary  Education  351  (student  teaching)  grants  16  hours  of 
credit. 

Early -Childhood  Education  Professional  Quarter 

The  early-childhood  education  professional  quarter  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  one  described  for  elementary  student  teachers  with  this  exception: 
student  teachers  in  this  area  teach  full  time  for  a  quarter  in  either  kinder- 
garten or  one  of  the  primary  grades.  Students  must  indicate  their  prefer- 
ence at  the  time  of  filing  the  final  application  for  student  teaching. 

Elementary  Education  350  (student  teaching)  grants  16  hours  of 
credit. 

Secondary  Professional  Quarter 

(except  vocational  agriculture  and  vocational  home 

economics) 

Twelve  Quarter-Hour  Plan.  This  professional-quarter  plan  is  designed  for 
secondary  student  teachers  in  the  College  of  Education  and  for  other  stu- 
dent teachers  desiring  to  earn  additional  hours  during  any  one  quarter. 
Secondary  Education  352  (student  teaching)  grants  12  hours  of  credit. 
Additional  hours  may  be  earned  by  registering  for  courses  taught  on 
campus  during  the  evening  or  on  Saturday. 
Sixteen  Quarter-Hour  Plan.  This  professional-quarter  plan  is  designed 
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for  secondary  student  teachers  in  the  College  of  Education  and  for  other 
student  teachers  desiring  the  maximum  amount  of  student  teaching  of- 
fered by  Southern  Illinois  University  during  any  one  quarter. 

Secondary  Education  352  (student  teaching)  grants  16  hours  of  credit. 
This  program  does  not  permit  additional  hours  to  be  earned  without  the 
approval  of  the  professional  quarter  committee. 

Vocational  Agriculture  Professional  Quarter 

A  3.25  grade-point  average  is  required  before  one  may  take  student 
teaching. 

Psychology  and  education  courses  required  include  Guidance  305  and 
Secondary  Education  310.  Agricultural  Education  courses  required  in- 
clude Agricultural  Industries  210  and  311. 

For  the  professional  quarter  the  student  registers  for  Agricultural  In- 
dustries 309,  312a  and  b. 

Seniors  preparing  to  be  teachers  of  vocational  agriculture  do  their  stu- 
dent teaching  in  a  professional  quarter.  The  first  four  weeks  of  the  quarter 
are  devoted  to  an  intensive  study  of  methods.  The  last  eight  weeks  of  the 
quarter  are  given  to  supervised  teaching  in  an  approved  off-campus 
center.  Student  teaching  is  done  either  fall  or  winter  quarters. 

The  two  weeks  summer  practice  is  taken  the  week  prior  to  and  the 
first  week  of  school  at  the  center  where  they  plan  to  student  teach.  Al- 
together the  student  has  ten  weeks  of  practice  experience. 

The  student  is  responsible  for  transportation  to  and  from  the  center 
and  also  housing.  It  is  recommended  but  not  mandatory  that  the  student 
teacher  reside  in  the  community  while  teaching.  He  is  expected  to  remain 
on  duty  as  long  as  the  supervising  teacher  requires.  He  makes  necessary 
visits  after  school  hours  to  the  homes  of  students  to  observe  supervised 
farming  programs.  This  may  be  true  also  for  Saturday  mornings.  The 
student  teacher  is  expected  to  attend  all  evening  meetings  such  as  the 
FFA,  PTA,  and  adult  farmer  classes. 

Vocational  Home  Economics  Professional  Quarter 

A  professional-quarter  student  preparing  to  teach  home  economics  should 
register  for  Secondary  Education  352-12,  Home  Economics  Education 
310,  311. 

For  three-fourths  of  the  quarter  (approximately  9  weeks),  the  student 
does  full-time  student  teaching  in  an  approved  off-campus  center.  During 
the  first  week  of  the  quarter,  the  student  reports  for  prestudent-teaching 
day  and  to  the  Department  of  Home  Economics  Education  for  intensive 
work  in  the  courses  listed  above.  Likewise,  at  the  end  of  the  off-campus 
student-teaching  period  the  student  reports  for  the  remainder  of  the  quar- 
ter including  the  examination  period  to  the  Department  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics Education  for  further  intensive  work  in  the  evaluation  of  student 
teaching. 

In  the  off-campus  student-teaching  centers,  students  are  assisted  in 
locating  housing  by  the  university  supervisors  of  home  economics  educa- 
tion and  the  local  public  school  teacher.  Students  who  live  in  University 
Housing  should  indicate  to  the  coordinator  of  housing  the  time  when  they 
will  be  off-campus  for  student  teaching  and/or  Home  Management  House 
residence  so  that  adjustments  in  contracts  can  be  made.  Students  living 
in  housing  other  than  university  housing  should  make  arrangements  di- 
rectly with  those  involved. 
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The  Department  of  Home  Economics  Education  calls  a  meeting  of 
students  planning  to  do  student  teaching  at  least  one  quarter  in  advance 
of  the  student  teaching  period  to  plan  for  the  professional  quarter. 

The  Professional  Quarter  Committee 

A  representative  from  the  College  of  Education,  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
and  Sciences,  School  of  Agriculture,  School  of  Business,  School  of  Com- 
munications, School  of  Fine  Arts,  School  of  Home  Economics,  and  School 
of  Technology  serve  on  the  professional  quarter  committee.  The  purposes 
of  this  committee  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  recommend  to  the  Chairman  of  Student  Teaching  regulations 
and  procedures  applying  to  all  student  teachers  working  on  the  profes- 
sional quarter  plan. 

2.  To  review  petitions  for  special  student  teaching  consideration  where 
a  student  feels  that  he  is  an  exception  to  the  rules  and  regulations  per- 
taining to  the  professional  quarter.  In  most  cases  final  reviewing  is  made 
from  a  written  request  form  known  as  the  Petition  for  Special  Student 
Teaching  Consideration.  However,  the  committee  as  a  whole  feels  that 
students  should  not  be  denied  an  opportunity  of  presenting  their  own 
cases  in  person  to  the  committee. 

3.  To  afford  each  college  or  school  that  is  concerned  with  student 
teaching  a  personal  representative. 

No  student  may  pursue  a  student  teaching  assignment  other  than  one 
described  previously  under  one  of  several  professional-quarter  plans,  un- 
less approved  by  the  professional  quarter  committee.  To  request  such 
approval,  the  student  must  complete  the  forms  known  as  the  Petition  for 
Special  Student  Teaching  Consideration.  These  forms  may  be  secured 
from  the  office  of  the  chairman  of  Student  Teaching,  Room  135,  Wham 
Education  Building.  Petitions  will  be  accepted  for  review  by  the  profes- 
sional quarter  committee  no  later  than  the  end  of  the  second  week  of  the 
quarter  preceding  the  student  teaching  quarter.  However,  petitions  may 
be  filed  as  early  as  the  filing  of  the  final  application  for  student  teaching. 

Since  student  teaching  is  designed  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  beginning 
teachers  for  complete  and  integrated  experience,  and  since  more  than  one 
supervisor  may  be  in  charge  of  the  work  done  by  the  student  teacher,  no 
part  of  the  work  may  be  dropped  by  the  student  teacher  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  continuing  the  remainder  of  the  work  for  credit.  Furthermore, 
if  one  supervisor  finds  it  necessary  to  drop  a  student  teacher  from  a  part 
of  the  program,  the  College  of  Education  reserves  the  right  to  require 
such  student  teacher  to  drop  all  of  his  program  of  assigned  student  teach- 
ing rather  than  merely  a  part  of  it, 

Two  applications  are  necessary  for  student  teaching.  The  preliminary 
or  first  application  must  be  made  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  winter 
quarter,  approximately  one  year  prior  to  graduation.  Announcements  will 
appear  in  the  Egyptian;  major  departments  will  be  notified.  Students  are 
scheduled  for  either  fall,  winter,  or  spring  quarter  of  the  following  year 
on  the  basis  of  information  given  on  the  preliminary  application.  A  final, 
detailed,  application  blank  must  be  filed  prior  to  the  quarter  the  student 
is  scheduled  for  student  teaching.  A  student  scheduled  to  do  student 
teaching  during  the  fall  or  winter  quarter  should  file  his  final  application 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  preceding  spring  quarter.  A  student 
scheduled  for  student  teaching  during  the  spring  quarter  should  file  his 
final  application  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  preceding  fall  quarter. 
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Application  for  student  teaching  by  in-service  teachers  for  the  sum- 
mer sessions  should  be  made  not  later  than  January  1.  Application  blanks 
may  be  secured  from  the  office  of  the  chairman  of  Student  Teaching. 

Student  Teaching  Prerequisites 

1.  Preliminary  application  should  be  made  to  the  chairman  of  Student 
Teaching  during  the  winter  quarter  of  the  academic  year  prior  to  gradua- 
tion. 

2.  A  final,  detailed  application  form  must  be  completed  two  quarters 
prior  to  the  student  teaching  assignment. 

3.  The  student  must  have  128  hours  of  credit  with  a  3.25  grade  point 
average  before  beginning  work  in  student  teaching. 

4.  The  student  is  responsible  for  having  transcripts  of  credit  earned 
at  colleges  or  universities  other  than  Southern  Illinois  University  on  file 
in  the  office  of  the  chairman  of  Student  Teaching. 

5.  The  student  in  secondary  education  must  have  at  least  16  hours  of 
credit  in  each  subject  which  he  proposes  to  teach.  The  areas  of  concen- 
tration are  listed  under  Secondary  Education  elsewhere  in  the  catalog. 

6.  Each  student  must  have  at  least  12  hours  in  professional  education 
courses  prior  to  doing  student  teaching.  One  preparing  to  teach  in  junior 
or  senior  high  school  must  have  had  educational  or  adolescent  psychology, 
high  school  methods,  or  a  special  methods  course  in  his  public  school 
teaching  subject  area.  One  preparing  to  teach  in  the  elementary  school 
must  have  had  educational  or  child  psychology,  reading  methods,  and 
elementary  methods.  An  early-childhood  education  concentration  must 
have  had  educational  or  child  psychology,  reading  methods,  and  kinder- 
garten-primary methods.  He  must  also  be  approved  in  class  piano  and 
must  have  had  typewriting  and  duplicating  courses  or  passed  a  profi- 
ciency exam  in  both. 

7.  The  student  must  have  established  at  least  one  quarter  of  residence 
credit  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  earning  a  minimum  of  16  hours  of 
credit,  prior  to  any  student  teaching  assignment. 

8.  Students  must  have  academic  training  in  a  public  school  teaching 
area  which  meets  the  approval  of  the  respective  departmental  chairman. 

9.  Student  teachers  must  have  a  clearance  from  Health  Service,  after 
taking  a  tuberculin  test. 

10.  Admittance  to  the  student  teaching  program  will  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  above  mentioned  prerequisites  at  the  close  of  the  second 
quarter  preceding  the  student  teaching  term. 

Standards  for  Admission  to  a  Teacher  Education  Program 

UNCONDITIONAL  ADMISSION 

A  student  may  apply  for  admission  to  a  teacher  education  program  with  a 
minimum  of  64  quarter  hours  of  academic  work.  To  be  eligible  for  uncon- 
ditional admission  a  student  with  from  64  to  102  quarter  hours  must  have 
a  cumulative  grade  point  average  of  at  least  3.00  on  a  5.00  scale.  A  student 
applying  for  admission  with  103  to  143  quarter  hours  must  have  at  least 
a  3.10  cumulative  grade  point  average.  A  student  with  more  than  143 
quarter  hours  at  the  time  of  application  for  admission  must  have  at  least 
a  3.20  cumulative  grade  point  average.  To  apply  for  a  student  teaching 
assignment,  a  student  must  have  been  unconditionally  admitted  to  a 
teacher  education  program.  Before  beginning  a  student  teaching  assign- 
ment, the  student  must  have  at  least  a  3.25  grade  point  average. 
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PROVISIONAL  ADMISSION 

A  student  may  seek  provisional  admission  to  a  teacher  education  program 
under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  If  he  has  103  to  143  quarters  hours  of  credit  with  a  cumulative  grade 
point  average  between  3.00  and  3.09  provided  the  grade  point  average  in 
his  teaching  specialization  is  at  least  3.20. 

2.  If  he  has  more  than  143  quarter  horns  of  credit  with  a  cumulative 
grade  point  average  between  3.10  and  3.19  provided  the  grade  point 
average  in  his  teaching  specialization  is  at  least  3.30. 

3.  For  a  student  planning  to  teach  at  the  secondary  level,  the  teaching 
specialization  will  include  the  subject  matter  concentration  plus  all  educa- 
tion courses. 

Procedure  for  Admission  to  a  Teacher  Education  Program 

Any  student  who  expects  to  complete  a  program  of  teacher  education  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  must  be  officially  admitted  to  a  teacher  ed- 
ucation program. 

Application  forms  must  be  completed  by  the  student  and  then  given  to 
(1)  his  academic  advisor,  (2)  the  chairman  of  the  department  of  his 
major  teaching  area,  for  secondary  and  special  education  students  only, 
(3)  either  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Elementary  Education  or 
Secondary  Education,  and  ( 4 )  the  assistant  dean  for  undergraduate 
studies,  College  of  Education,  for  the  review  and  recommendation  for 
approval  ( or  disapproval ) .  The  forms  must  then  be  returned  to  the  as- 
sistant dean  for  undergraduate  studies  for  the  official  record  of  approved 
students  in  teacher  education  programs.  This  entire  transaction  must  take 
place  prior  to  entrance  into  the  professional  sequence  of  education  course- 
work.  The  professional  education  course  work  starts  with  Elementary  Ed- 
ucation 314  or  316  for  elementary,  special,  and  early  childhood  education 
students.  For  secondary  Education  and  some  special  education  students 
it  starts  with  Secondary  Education  310. 

NEW   ADMINISTRATION    PROCEDURE 

When  a  student  decides  on  the  teacher  education  program  of  his  choice, 
he  may  make  application  according  to  the  regulations  stated  herein. 
Formal  application  for  admission  to  a  teacher  education  program  must  be 
made  through  the  assistant  dean's  office  of  the  College  of  Education  and 
approval  must  be  granted  prior  to  entrance  into  professional  education 
coursework  (either  Elementary  Education  314  or  Elementary  Education 
316  for  elementary,  early  childhood,  and  special  education  students;  Sec- 
ondary Education  310  for  secondary  and  some  special  education  stu- 
dents) . 

Application  forms  for  admission  to  a  teacher  education  program  at 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale  Campus,  may  be  secured  at  the 
dean's  office,  College  of  Education,  Wham  Education  Building,  Room  115. 

Technical  and  Industrial  Education 

Programs  are  designed  to  prepare  persons  for  teaching,  supervisory,  and 
leadership  roles  in  occupational  education  in  schools,  colleges,  and  in- 
dustry. Students  are  made  aware  of  and  become  knowledgeable  about 
roles,  relationships,  and  expertise  in  a  variety  of  enterprises. 

Enterprise  teaching  (  formerly  industrial  arts )  encompasses  a  broad  area 
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of  study  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  It  involves  the  study  of 
(1)  technological  aspects  of  productive  society  under  the  headings:  visual 
communications;  energy  conversion  and  power  transmission;  materials 
and  processes;  and  electronics  and  instrumentation  and  (2)  human  as- 
pects of  the  world  of  work  in  courses  such  as  industrial  sociology,  in- 
dustrial psychology,  management  and  economics. 

Trades  and  industries  teaching  concerns  specialized  instruction  in  the 
vocational -technical  occupations  of  machine-tool,  electronics,  drafting,  and 
other  trade  or  technical  occupations.  Persons  following  this  program  are 
prepared  to  teach  in  high  schools,  area  vocational  schools,  industry, 
private  schools,  and  community  junior  colleges. 

Technical  teaching  involves  instructing  youth  and  adults  in  highly 
skilled  occupational  areas  such  as,  dental  hygiene,  electronics,  practical 
nursing,  automotives,  aviation,  health,  and  commercial  art,  which  require 
basic  and  intermediate  knowledge  of  science  and  mathematics  as  well  as 
advanced  knowledge  of  applications  in  a  denned  line  of  endeavor. 

Manual  arts  therapists  supervise  rehabilitation  activities  involving  tools, 
machines,  and  materials  in  hospitals  and  other  centers. 

Persons  who  wish  to  complete  a  degree  immediately  after  high  school 
are  advised  to  prepare  for  enterprise  teaching.  People  with  work  experi- 
ence or  post-secondary  technical  or  vocational  education  in  a  technical 
institute  or  junior  college  are  advised  to  prepare  for  trades  and  industries 
or  technical  teaching. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  technology 

General  Studies  Requirements   84 

Guidance  and  Educational  Psychology  305 4 

Mathematics  111-10   (9)  +1 

Technical  &  Industrial  Education  408,  491 6 

Major  Groupings  95 

Enterprise  Teaching:  GSA  358-6;  100-2,  201-6,  305-8,  207,  307, 
310,  420-8,  480-3;  Sociology  338  or  Psychology  323;  Psychology 
320;  Economics  214,  215;  Management  340,  431;  Educational  Ad- 
ministration 355;  Secondary  Education  310,  352. 
Trades  and  Industries  Teaching:  GSA  358-6;  100-2,  graphics-6, 
259  or  concentration  specialty-45,  319-12,  485,  495,  496;  Educa- 
tional Administration  355;  Secondary  Education  310,  352. 
Technical   Teaching:   259   or   concentration   specialty-60,   319-12, 

495,  496,  419-8. 
Manual  Arts   Therapy:   Psychology   307,   465,   Health  Education 
334s,  Physiology  300,  455,  GSA  358-6,  Technical  and  Industrial 
Education  100-2,  graphics-6,  laboratory  electives. 

Total 192 


Theater 

Instruction  and  training  in  all  phases  of  dramatic  production  for  the 
stage  and  in  basic  techniques  for  dramatic  production  in  television,  radio, 
and  motion  pictures  are  provided. 

Education  for  dramatic  production  entails  (1)  training  and  practice 
in  acting,  directing,  and  technical  production  (stage  management,  crew 
work,  the  planning  and  execution  of  costumes,  lighting,  and  scenery) ; 
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(2)  understanding  of  the  essential  nature  of  theater  art  through  study  of 
theater  esthetics,  history,  and  criticism;  (3)  a  survey  of  theater  manage- 
ment practices;  and  (4)  a  knowledge  of  dramatic  literature. 

The  courses  are  designed  to  achieve  the  following  objectives:  (1)  to 
teach  the  theory  and  practice  of  play  production;  (2)  to  provide  a  foun- 
dation for  graduate  study,  in  dramatic  production,  theory,  and  history; 

(3)  to  provide  basic  professional  training  in  all  phases  of  dramatic  pro- 
duction for  stage,  screen,  radio,  and  television;  (4)  to  provide  the  general 
college  student  with  opportunities  to  participate  on  an  extracurricular 
basis  in  a  cooperative  artistic  enterprise,  and  with  courses  which  will  con- 
tribute to  a  broad  liberal  arts  education;  (5)  to  provide  the  student  of 
general  speech  with  training  and  experience  in  an  important  type  of 
speech  activity;  (6)  to  provide  campus,  city,  and  area  with  live  theater 
performances  of  the  best  plays,  including  children's  plays  and  operas,  of 
past  and  present;  and  ( 7 )  to  permit  students  some  degree  of  specializa- 
tion in  any  one  of  five  areas  of  dramatic  production:  acting  and  direct- 
ing; scenic  and  costume  design;  playwriting  and  dramatic  literature; 
theater  history,  theory,  and  esthetics;  and  children's  theater  and  creative 
dramatics. 

The  Southern  Players,  under  the  supervision  of  the  theater  faculty, 
produce  each  school  year  five  three-act  plays,  three  plays  for  children, 
programs  of  original  one-acts.  Each  fall  the  Touring  Theater,  a  troupe 
composed  of  students  registered  in  322  tours  Southern  Illinois  for  several 
weeks,  performing  daily  a  three-act  play  and  a  play  for  children.  Each 
summer  a  resident  stock  company  produces  a  five-production  playbill  in 
the  air-conditioned  University  Theater. 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  school  of  communications 

General  Studies  Requirements   (Waive  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Theater 89 

GSC  110-9,  200,  201,  203,  305,  340,  348,  354,  365  .  .    (12)    +  24 

English   460-8    8 

Theater  111-6,  203,  204,  207,  305,  311,  322-12,  402a,  414,  432, 
and  other  courses  chosen  according  to  the  students  desire  to 
specialize  in  one  of  the  five  following  areas:  directing  and  act- 
ing; scenic  and  costume  design;  playwriting  and  dramatic 
literature;  theater  history  and  theory;  Children's  Theater  and 

creative    dramatics    48 

Theater  electives   9 

Electives 19 

Total    192 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree,  college  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences 

General  Studies  Requirements  (Waive  GSC-3.)    84 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Theater 78 

GSC  201,  203,  354-6 (4)    +  9 

English  460-8,  471-4   12 

Theater  llla,b,  or  c,  204,  208-3,  308-3,  311,  314,  402a,  403, 

438    33 

Theater  electives   24 

Electives 30 

Total 192 
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Secondary  Concentration 

The  required  courses  are  111-6,  204,  207,  305,  311,  402a,  for  students  in 
the  School  of  Communications;  GSC  203,  Theater  llla,b,  or  c,  204,  208, 
or  308,  354-6,  402a,  438,  for  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

Zoology 

Students  planning  to  concentrate  in  zoology  should  consult  with  the 
zoology  faculty  representatives  for  current  information  concerning  re- 
quirements. Core  courses  required  for  concentration  in  zoology  include 
Biology  305,  306,  307,  308.  These  may  substitute  for  16  hours  of  required 
courses. 

A  concentration  in  zoology  is  appropriate  for  those  wishing  to  enter  the 
following  fields:  fish  and  wildlife  management,  dentistry,  medicine,  veter- 
inary medicine,  or  allied  fields.  These  students  should  consult  with  the 
zoology  adviser  concerning  their  course  of  study.  A  student  desiring  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  should  consult  with  the  department. 

Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree, 

COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES 

General  Studies  Requirements   (Waive  GSA-3.)    84 

Supplementary  Two-Year  College  Requirement  in  FL/ Mathematics     9-10 
GSD  FL  (Recommended  French,  German  or  Russian) 
and 

Foreign  Language:  FL  201-9 
or 
Mathematics:  150-10 

Requirements  for  Concentration  in  Zoology   60 

GSA  201-8  or  210-8   (4  hours  count  toward  the  48- 
hour  concentration )    ( 8 ) 

Mathematics  111-10   10 

Chemistry  121-10    (4)    +   6 

Zoology  102,  103,  202,  300,  310,  382-1,  401  31 

Zoology  electives  to  complete  48  hours,  which  may  in- 
clude GSA  312,  313,  315;  Zoology  316  can  not  be 

counted  toward  the  major 13 

Electives    38-39 

Recommended:  three  quarters  of  botany,  two  of  physics,  one  of 
physiology,  one  of  microbiology,  and  organic  chemistry 

Total    192 

One  who  desires  a  concentration  in  zoology  is  expected  to  register  con- 
secutively in  Zoology  102,  103,  202,  and  300. 

Secondary  Concentration 

A  secondary  concentration  in  zoology  consists  of  at  least  24  hours,  in- 
cluding GSA  201-8  (which  contributes  only  4  hours);  Zoology  102,  103; 
and  at  least  one  laboratory  course  numbered  above  199.  GSA  312,  313, 
314,  315  may  be  counted  toward  the  24-hour  minimum. 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

here  are  described  all  of  the  courses  offered  by  the  University  for  credit 
toward  a  bachelor's,  master's  or  doctor's  degree.  (Associate  degree  courses 
offered  by  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute  are  described  in  the  Division 
of  Technical  and  Adult  Education  bulletin.)  Courses  are  listed  numeri- 
cally within  each  subject-matter  area.  Areas  are  listed  below  in  the  order 
of  their  appearance  on  the  following  pages. 


General  Studies  Area  A 

General  Studies  Area  B 

General  Studies  Area  C 

General  Studies  Area  D 

General  Studies  Area  E 

Accounting 

Aerospace  Studies 

Agricultural  Industries 

Animal  Industries 

Anthropology 

Applied  Science 

Art 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Cinema  and  Photography 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

Design 

Economics 

Educational  Administration  and 

Foundations 
Elementary  Education 
Engineering 

Engineering  Technology 
English 
Finance 

Food  and  Nutrition 
Foreign  Languages 

General  Foreign  Language 

Chinese 

French 

German 

Greek 

Italian 

Latin 

Portuguese 

Russian 

Spanish 

Romance  Philology 
Forestry 
Freshman  Honors  Seminar 


Geography 

Geology 

Government 

Guidance  and  Educational  Psychology 

Health  Education 

Higher  Education 

History 

Home  and  Family 

Home  Economics 

Home  Economics  Education 

Industrial  Technology 

Instructional  Materials 

Journalism 

Management 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Microbiology 

Music 

Philosophy 

Physical  Education — Men 

Physical  Education — Women 

Physics 

Physiology 

Plant  Industries 

President's  Scholars 

Psychology 

Radio-Television 

Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education 

Rehabilitation 

Religious  Studies 

Secondary  Education 

Secretarial  and  Business  Education 

Sociology 

Special  Education 

Speech 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 

Technical  and  Industrial  Education 

Theater 

University  Convocation 

Zoology 


The  first  entry  for  each  course  is  a  three-digit  numeral  which,  together 
with  the  subject  area,  serves  to  identify  the  course.  The  first  digit  indi- 
cates that  the  course  is  for  freshmen,  sophomores,  juniors,  seniors,  or 
graduate  students  only,  depending  on  whether  the  digit  is  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5, 
respectively. 

Following  the  identification  number  are  a  dash  and  another  number, 
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which  indicates  the  maximum  credit  allowed  for  the  course.  The  maxi- 
mum may  be  variable,  such  as  Art  393-4  to  12.  Some  courses  do  not 
terminate  at  the  end  of  one  quarter,  as  evidenced  by  two  or  more  nu- 
merals in  parentheses  indicating  the  credit  allowed  for  each  quarter  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  course,  such  as  GSA  101-8  ( 4,4 ) . 

Next  is  the  title,  followed  by  a  description  of  the  course.  If  certain  re- 
quirements must  be  satisfied  before  enrollment  in  a  course,  they  are  listed 
as  prerequisites. 

Not  all  of  the  courses  described  here  are  offered  every  quarter  or  even 
every  year.  To  find  out  when  and  where  a  course  is  to  be  offered,  consult 
the  Schedule  of  Classes,  which  may  be  obtained  from  Central  Publica- 
tions, Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901.  When  re- 
questing a  schedule,  please  specify  campus  ( Carbondale  or  Edwardsville) 
and  quarter  (fall,  winter,  spring,  or  summer) . 

Man's  Physical  Environment  and  Biological  Inheritance  (GSA) 

101-8  (4,4)  Introduction  to  Physical  Science.  The  aim  of  this  course  given 
jointly  by  the  departments  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  is  to  introduce  the  stu- 
dent to  a  few  of  the  basic  concepts  underlying  the  contemporary  scientific  view 
of  nature,  such  as  the  understanding  of  energy  properties,  and  behavior  of 
matter. 

110-8  (4,4)  The  Earth  and  Its  Environment.  A  study  of  the  Earth,  its  major 
domains,  and  its  space  environment:  student  investigation  of  earth  substances, 
processes  and  utilization  of  energy.  An  investigative  approach  is  used  for  study 
of  the  observational  and  measurement  techniques  used  by  the  earth  scientist. 
Lecture,  laboratory,  and  individual  study. 

201-8  (4,4)  Introductory  Biology.  Lecture  and  laboratory  on  the  fundamentals 
of  biological  science:  the  cell  and  protoplasm,  development,  inheritance,  struc- 
ture and  function  of  animals  and  plants,  evolution  and  ecology.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b,  sequence.  Prerequisite:  GSA  first  level  or  Chemistry  110  or  111. 
210-8  (4,4)  Introductory  Environmental  Biology.  Life  and  its  environmental 
relationships.  Morphological  and  ecological  diversity  of  organisms  is  empha- 
sized, including  the  dynamics  of  living  communities,  their  variation  in  space 
and  time,  and  the  influence  of  genetics  on  these  processes.  May  be  taken  in 
either  sequence.  Prerequisite:  110  or  Chemistry  111. 

301-4  Principles  of  Physiology.  A  comprehensive  introductory  analysis  of  the 
functional  machinery  of  the  human  body. 

302-3  Psychophysiological  Foundations  of  Behavior.  A  study  of  the  behavioral 
characteristics  of  living  organisms,  especially  those  of  mammals  and  man. 
303-3   Ferns,   Trees,   and   Wild   Flowers:   The   Pleasure   of  Recognition.   Field 
studies  of  local  plants. 

310-3  The  Development  of  Atomic  Theory.  A  survey  of  atomic  theory  from 
early  Greek  thought  to  the  present.  These  ideas  are  considered  in  the  context 
of  their  times  rather  than  as  isolated  events. 

312-3  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources.  A  study  of  man's  use  and  misuse  of 
natural  environment. 

313-3  Evolution.  Principles  and  processes  of  the  evolution  of  living  things,  in- 
cluding man.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  biology. 

314-3  Man's  Genetic  Heritage.  Principles  of  heredity  as  related  to  man,  with 
emphasis  on  the  effects  of  environment  on  his  biological  inheritance. 
315-3  History  of  Biology.  The  inter-relationships  between  the  development  of 
biological  knowledge  and  the  history  of  mankind. 

321-3  Introduction  to  Paleontology.  A  study  of  the  record  of  fossil  plants  and 
animals  and  the  application  of  biological  and  geological  principles  to  the  de- 
velopment of  theories  regarding  their  origin,  evolution,  distribution,  and 
extinction. 

322-3  Introduction  to  Rocks  and  Minerals.  The  course  is  specifically  designed 
to   acquaint   the   nonprofessional   with   the  origin,   distribution,  character,  and 
value  of  the  common  minerals  and  rocks  in  the  earth's  crust. 
330-3  Weather.  A  study  of  weather  elements  basic  to  understanding  the  various 
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atmospheric  happenings,  with  application  to  agriculture,  industry,  recreational 
resources,  etc.  Students  may  take  only  330  or  331  for  General  Studies  credit. 
331-3  Climate.  Description  and  interpretation  of  climatic  regions  and  their 
influence  on  human  activity.  Students  may  take  only  330  or  331  for  General 
Studies  Credit. 

340-3  Ecology.  A  consideration  of  ecological  principles  with  emphasis  upon 
examples  relating  to  vegetation. 

345-3  Economic  Botany.  The  study  of  man's  dependence  upon  plants,  domes- 
tication, production,  consumption,  crop  ecology,  possible  new  uses  of  plants. 
358-6  (3,3)  Analysis  of  Physical  Systems.  Quantitative  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  classical  and  modern  physics  with  emphasis  on  the  application  of  the 
laws  of  heat,  wave  motion,  quantum  theory,  and  atomic  physics.  Prerequisites: 
GSA  first  level,  Mathematics  llla,b.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
college  or  university  physics. 

361-3  Physics  of  Music  and  Acoustics.  Nature,  propagation,  sources  and  re- 
ceptors of  sound;  acoustic  phenomena;  physics  of  musical  instruments;  mathe- 
matics of  music;  ears  and  hearing;  physiology  and  psychology;  transmission, 
storage,  and  reproduction. 

363-6  (3,3)  Philosophy  of  Science,  (a)  The  logic  of  scientific  explanation  illus- 
trated by  analysis  of  physical  concepts  and  theories,  (b)  The  logic  of  explana- 
tion in  the  biological  and  behavioral  sciences  and  their  implications  for  the 
individual  and  society.  May  be  taken  in  a,b  or  b,a  sequences,  but  a,b  is 
preferable. 

Man's  Social  Inheritance  and  Social  Responsibilities  (GSB) 

101-8  (4,4)  Survey  of  Western  Tradition,  (b)  A  general  survey  of  the  political, 
economic,  social,  and  intellectual  development  of  Western  Europe  from  the 
Middle  Ages  through  the  French  Revolution,  (c)  A  general  survey  of  the  po- 
litical, economic,  social,  and  intellectual  development  of  Western  Europe  since 
the  French  Revolution.  Must  be  taken  in  sequence. 

102-8  (4,4)  Man  and  His  World.  Anthropology:  the  nature  of  man;  his  behav- 
ior as  the  only  culture-bearing  animal.  Geography:  description  of  the  content 
and  spatial  patterns  of  the  contemporary  world. 

201-8  (4,4)  Behavior  and  Society.  An  examination  of  the  variables  related  to 
the  acquisition  of  human  behavior  and  social  interaction  in  human  institutions. 
210-2  to  4  Intercultural  Seminar.  Multi-disciplinary  approach  to  study  of  (a) 
Africa,  (b)  Europe,  (c)  Latin  America,  (d)  Moslem  World,  (e)  Far  East. 
Seminar  and  experiment  in  international  living.  Seminar  comprised  of  one 
lecture  from  the  Departments  of  Economics,  Government,  Anthropology,  His- 
tory, Geography,  Philosophy,  Sociology,  Agriculture,  and  Technical  and  In- 
dustrial Education. 

211-8  (4,4)  Political  Economy.  The  functioning  of  the  economy,  the  theory, 
organization,  and  operation  of  government,  and  the  making  of  public  policy  in 
the  economic  sphere. 

300-9  (3,3,3)  History  of  the  United  States.  A  general  survey  of  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  development  of  the  United  States,  (a)  1492  to  1815,  (b) 
1815  to  1900,  (c)  1900  to  the  present. 

301-3  Law:  Comparative  Legal  Systems.  A  comparison  of  the  legal  institutions 
and  laws  in  the  United  States,  Western  Europe,  South  America,  and  Eastern 
nations. 

302-3  Law:  Civil  Rights.  The  law  protecting  the  civil  liberties  and  rights  of 
people. 

303-3  International  Relations.  A  study  of  world  politics.  The  causes  of  inter- 
national conflict  and  the  conditions  of  peace. 

304-3  Law:  History  and  Philosophy.  A  study  of  the  evolution  and  development 
of  law  beginning  with  the  ancient  and  archaic  periods.  Greek  law,  Roman  law, 
and  English  and  American  law.  In  addition,  the  historical  development  of  legal 
philosophy  is  reviewed. 

311-3  Economic  Development  of  the  United  States.  Emphasizes  the  underlying 
trends  and  forces  of  change  that  have  led  to  our  present  economic  structure, 
level  of  performance,  and  our  present  world  position.  Prerequisite:  101b,  or 
211a,b,  or  215. 

312-3  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  A  comparative  study  of  the  goals,  struc- 
tures and  operation  of  the  major  economic  systems,  such  as  capitalism,  social- 
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ism,  communism,  and  fascism.  Emphasis  upon  basic  systems  of  organization 
and  control,  and  upon  mixed  economies,  rather  than  upon  the  traditional  com- 
partments within  which  economic  systems  are  sometimes  put.  Prerequisite: 
211a  or  215. 

314-3   Economic  Analysis   of  the  Agricultural  Policies  of  the  United  States. 
Emphasis  on  the  underlying  economic  bases  of  agricultural  policies  and  the 
effects  of  such  policies  on  farmers,  middlemen,  and  consumers. 
320-6  Modern  Britain.  History,  economics,  government,  and  sociology  of  con- 
temporary Britain  (summer  only,  abroad) . 

321-3  Socialization  of  the  Individual.  A  study  of  the  emergent  social  process  in 
which  the  native  capacities  of  the  infant  are  shaped  and  developed  through 
interaction  with  significant  others  during  infancy  and  childhood. 
323-3  East  and  West  in  the  20th  Century — Origins  and  Prospects.  Study  of  the 
development  since  the  late  19th  century  of  basic  internal  forces  such  as  indus- 
trialization, nationalism,  socialism,  and  fascism  in  the  U.S.,  Europe,  and  Asia, 
and  the  manner  in  which  these  forces  have  led  to  both  conflict  and  cooperation 
between  these  geographical  areas. 

325-3  Race  and  Minority  Relations.  An  analytical  study  of  the  status  of  racial, 
ethnic,  and  religious  minorities  in  the  United  States. 

331-3  The  American  Educational  Systems.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  education  in  the  United  States  and  of  how  our  schools 
are  organized,  financed,  and  conducted. 

341-3  Marriage.  An  examination  of  marriage  in  various  societies  with  an  em- 
phasis on  the  origins,  changes,  and  present  status  of  dating,  courtship  and 
marriage  in  the  United  States. 

345-3  Introduction  to  American  Foreign  Policy.  An  investigation  of  the  means 
by  which  American  foreign  policy  is  formulated  and  executed  and  an  analysis 
of  the  most  significant  challenges  confronting  America  abroad. 
353-3  Economic  Geography  of  Resource  Management.  Description  and  analy- 
sis of  contemporary  problems  concerning  the  behavioral  and  technical  aspects 
of  management  of  land,  water,  air,  and  environment  quality. 

354-3  Industrial  Economic  Geography.  Geographic  resources  relationship  to 
the  economic  life  of  our  nation,  distribution  of  resources,  industrial  production, 
and  the  transportation  of  industrial  products. 

361-3  Fundamentals  of  Decision  Making.  A  study  of  factors  and  methods 
involved  in  selecting  the  most  economical  and  feasible  plan  in  industrial  engi- 
neering ventures  considering  both  the  business  and  technical  aspects  involved. 
Prerequisite:  GSD  108-6  or  Mathematics  111-10. 

369-9  The  Contemporary  Far  East.  A  study  of  relations  between  wartime  and 
peacetime  economies  with  specific  references  to  government  controls,  impact 
of  military  expenditures  in  "hot"  and  "cold"  wars,  and  the  re-allocation  of 
resources. 

377-3  to  4  Issues  of  Today.  Interdisciplinary  treatment  of  social  problems 
of  issues  of  current  interest.  Offered  once  or  twice  per  year.  May  be  repeated 
for  a  maximum  of  eight  quarter  hours  provided  registrations  cover  different 
topics.  Prerequisite:  16  hours  of  GSB  courses  or  equivalent. 

380-6  (3,3)  East  Europe:  Cultural  Heritage  and  Present  Institutions,  (a) 
Cultural  Heritage,  (b)  Present  Institutions.  An  introduction  to  the  European 
area  east  of  the  iron  curtain  with  attention  evenly  divided  among  Russia,  the 
Balkans,  and  Northern  East  Europe. 

385-3  Contemporary  Political  Isms.  An  advanced  survey  of  recent  political  sys- 
tems: Nationalism,  Socialism,  Communism,  Liberal  Democracy,  Christian 
Socialism,  Fascism. 

390-3  Introduction  to  Comparative  Government.  A  comparative  survey  of  the 
organization  and  operation  of  politics  in  modern  states. 

391-3  Introduction  to  Sub-Saharan  African  Government  and  Politics.  For 
those  with  no  background  in  African  studies.  Aspects  of  the  politics  and 
government  of  Sub-Saharan  Africa  relevant  to  an  understanding  of  past  and 
present  domestic  and  foreign  policies  of  the  African  states  and  territories. 
One-party  systems  of  government,  the  role  of  the  African  military  establish- 
ment, inter-African  organizations  and  pan-Africanism,  and  the  role  of  the 
African  states  in  the  United  Nations. 

392-3  Introduction  to  Latin  American  Government  and  Politics.  A  general  in- 
troduction to  Latin  American  government  on  the  institutionalized  political 
expression  of  Latin  American  civilization  and  culture.  Does  not  require  a 
reading  knowledge  of  Spanish  or  Portuguese. 
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Man's  Insights  and  Appreciations  (GSC) 

100-3  Music  Understanding.  Criteria  for  discriminative  music  listening  as  an 
asset  to  general  culture.  An  examination  of  basic  materials,  techniques,  and 
forms.  Three  consecutive  quarters  of  music  001a-l  Symphonic  Band,  002b-l 
Oratorio  Chorus,  or  003a-l  University  Orchestra  may  be  substituted  for  this 
course.  Prerequisite:  two  years  of  appropriate  performing  experience. 
101-3  Art  Appreciation.  Study  of  significant  achievements  in  art  related  to 
Western  culture  and  contemporary  life. 

102-3  Problems  of  Moral  Decision.  An  introduction  to  contemporary  and  peren- 
nial problems  of  personal  and  social  morality,  and  to  methods  proposed  for 
their  resolution  by  great  thinkers  of  past  and  present. 

103-3  World  Literature  for  Composition.  Reading  in  English,  literary  master- 
pieces of  the  Western  world,  to  increase  the  student's  competence  in  reading 
imaginative  literature,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  great  ideas  and  values  of  the 
best  literature,  and  to  train  him  to  deal  with  literary  materials  in  his  writing. 
Prerequisite:  GSD  102  or  appropriate  ACT  score. 

110-9  (3,3,3)  An  Introduction  to  Western  Humanities.  A  selection  of  great 
works  expressing  the  aesthetic,  moral,  and  religious  values  of  Western  man. 
Sets  forth  the  critical  vocabulary  of  six  humanistic  disciplines:  art,  music,  phi- 
losophy, design,  literature,  and  theater;  provides  some  direct  experience  of 
each  one;  and  calls  attention  to  interrelations  among  the  disciplines  and  be- 
tween the  humanities  and  other  aspects  of  Western  culture.  Must  be  taken  in 
a,b,c  sequence. 

200-4  The  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature.  Students  participate  in  a  dynamic 
analysis  of  literature  stressing  the  creative  role  of  the  oral  interpreter.  Empha- 
sis is  on  individual  problems  in  understanding  and  communicating  significant 
literary  works. 

201-3  Introduction  to  Drama.  Not  a  history  of  the  drama.  The  class  will  read 
about  a  dozen  plays,  modern  and  ancient,  and  consider  how  various  dramatic 
conventions  and  devices  are  used  to  give  form  and  meaning  to  human 
experience. 

202-3  Introduction  to  Poetry.  A  variety  of  poems,  from  the  simpler  to  the  more 
complex,  are  read  and  discussed.  Emphasis  is  upon  enjoyment  and  upon 
heightened  insight  into  human  experience.  Devices  of  artistic  form,  such  as 
imagery  and  meter,  are  discussed  as  they  are  involved  with  the  substance  they 
express,  human  actions,  feelings,  and  attitudes,  including  the  poet's  satisfaction 
in  giving  artistic  form  to  his  material. 

203-3  Drama  and  the  Arts  of  the  Theater.  The  study  of  drama  as  a  literary 
type:  the  relationship  with  the  theater  audience,  the  role  of  the  theater  in 
Western  culture  and  its  relation  to  other  creative  arts. 

204-4  Meaning  in  the  Visual  Arts.  The  relationship  of  the  visual  arts  to  the 
history  of  ideas  and  the  other  arts  at  important  selected  moments  in  Western 
Civilization  studied  from  paintings,  sculpture,  architecture,  documents,  and 
literature  of  the  time.  Prerequisite:  101  or  consent. 

205-4  Man's  Contemporary  Environment.  A  lecture-laboratory  course  designed 
to  create  a  picture  plane  whereon  a  student  may  see  some  principles  under- 
lying architecture,  visual  communication,  and  other  products  of  his  physical 
and  cultural  environment. 

206-4  Foundation  of  Music.  Emphasis  on  the  historical  sequence  of  musical 
development  from  primitive  ages  through  the  contemporary  scene.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  materials  of  music,  including  application  of  basic  skills  to  key- 
board performance,  is  provided  in  studio  sections.  Two  hours  of  lecture,  one 
hour  of  studio  each  week. 

207-3  Philosophy  of  the  Beautiful.  A  study  of  the  structure  and  importance  of 
the  beautiful  in  nature,  society,  personality,  and  the  arts. 

208-4  Logic  and  Meaning.  A  critical  study  of  expressive,  informative,  and  other 
modes  of  discourse,  with  emphasis  on  their  roles  in  rational  process. 
209-4  Modern  Literature:   Form  and   Idea.   Designed  to  give  the  student  an 
interest  in  and  an  understanding  of  the  forms,  themes,  and  values  of  modern 
American,  British,  and  Continental  literature. 

210-3  Introduction  to  Fiction.  A  study  of  the  chief  techniques  of  fiction  and  of 
some  of  the  acceptable  criteria  for  judging  fiction.  Readings  in  some  of  the 
masterpieces  among  American  and  European  short  story  and  novel  writers. 
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211-9  (3,3,3)  An  Introduction  to  Oriental  Humanities.  The  literature,  music, 
drama,  visual  art,  and  definitive  cultural  motifs  of  three  great  Asian  traditions: 

(a)  focuses  on  India;  (b)  on  China;  and  (c)  on  Japan.  May  be  taken  in  any 
order. 

305-3  Contemporary  French  Drama.  Study  of  French  contemporary  drama 
since  1930,  to  be  read  in  translation,  with  emphasis  on  the  piece  a  these,  the 
Theatre  libre,  symbolist  drama,  and  the  drama  of  modern  social  problems. 
307-3  Early  Islamic  Culture  and  Civilization.  An  historical  study  of  Islamic 
heritage  including  religion,  philosophy,  literature  and  the  arts. 
310-3  Religious  Foundations  of  Western  Civilization.  Examination  of  the  his- 
torical backgrounds  and  contemporary  expressions  of  Jewish,  Catholic,  and 
Protestant  thought. 

311-3  Philosophies  and  Religions  of  India.  Historical  and  comparative  study 
of  Hindu,  Jain,  and  early  Buddhist  thought  and  practice. 

312-3  Philosophies  and  Religions  of  the  Far  East.  Historical  study  of  the  re- 
ligious and  secular  thought  of  China  and  Japan;  Confucianism,  Taoism,  and 
the  varieties  of  Mayhayana  Buddhism. 
317-3  Recent  American  Literature. 

318-3  Modern  British  Literature.  Contemporary  British  Fiction  and  Drama 
(Summer  only — Oxford  program  abroad). 

320-3  Greek  Literature  in  Translation.  A  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  Greek 
literature  in  translation. 

325-3  Black  American  Writers.  Poetry,  drama,  and  fiction  by  black  American 
writers.  Prerequisite:  103  or  equivalent, 

330-3  Classical  Mythology.  Study  of  the  classical  myths  and  their  literary  value. 
331-3  Latin  Literature  in  Translation.  Discussion  of  Latin  literary  works  and 
their  influence  on  later  literature. 

332-3  Classical  Drama.  Study  of  selected  plays  in  English  translation  from 
Aeschylus,  Menander,  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Seneca.  Origins,  development,  and 
influence  of  Greek  and  Roman  tragedy  and  comedy.  Study  of  Aristotle's 
Poetics. 

333-3  The  Bible  as  Literature.  The  Bible  in  English  translation  considered  as 
literature. 

340-3  Modern  Art  A:  The  Art  of  the  19th  Century.  The  principal  movements 
of  the  19th  century:  neo-classicism,  romanticism,  realism,  impressionism,  and 
post-impressionism.  The  styles  of  David,  Ingres,  Delacroix,  Corot,  Courbet, 
Manet,  Degas,  Monet,  Renoir,  Seurat,  Van  Gogh,  and  Gaugin  receive  emphasis. 
341-3  Modern  Art  B:  Art  of  the  Early  20th  Century.  A  study  of  modern  art  as 
manifest  in  Fauvism,  cubism,  and  expressionism.  Emphasis  on  the  artistic  de- 
velopment of  Cezanne,  Matisse,  Rouault,  Picasso,  Braque,  Gris,  Leger,  Kirch- 
ner,  and  Kandinsky. 

342-3  Modern  Art  C:  Art  of  the  Mid  20th  Century.  Abstraction,  later  German 
expressionism,  the  school  of  Paris,  and  surrealism.  Special  attention  to  the 
work  of  de  Chirico,  Klee,  Beckman,  Chagall,  Kokashka,  Soutine,  and  late 
Matisse,  Picasso,  Braque,  and  Leger. 

345-9  (3,3,3)  Masterpieces  of  World  Literature.  A  study  of  the  representative 
works  of  the  varying  cultures  and  eras:  (a)  ancient,  Greek  and  Roman  worlds, 

(b)  medieval,  renaissance  and  eighteenth  century,  (c)  Romantic,  Victorian, 
and  modern  periods. 

348-3  Photography  as  Communication  and  Art.  The  development  and  signifi- 
cance of  still  photography,  with  emphasis  on  photography  as  an  art  and  com- 
munications medium.  Study  of  factors  making  for  photographic  excellence  to 
provide  a  basis  for  evaluation  and  discrimination  of  photographic  images. 
349-3  The  Cinema.  The  cinema  as  a  communicative  and  expressive  medium. 
Study  of  film  types.  Showings  of  selected  films. 

351-6  (3,3)  Masterpieces  of  the  Novel.  A  study  of  the  representative  continen- 
tal, English,  and  American  novels:  (a)  18th  and  19th  centuries,  (b)  20th 
century. 

354-6  (3,3)  History  of  the  Theater.  A  study  of  (a)  primitive,  Greek,  medieval, 
and  Italian  Renaissance  theater,  (b)  the  theater  since  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
357-9  (3,3,3)  Music  History  and  Literature.  Integrates  the  development  of 
musical  thought  and  literature  from  Greek  and  Roman  periods  through  the 
Renaissance  and  continuing  through  the  twentieth  century.  Prerequisite:  105c 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

363-6  (3,3)  Philosophy  of  Science,  (a)  The  logic  of  scientific  explanation  il- 
lustrated by  analysis  of  physical  concepts  and  theories,   (b)  The  logic  of  ex- 
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planation  in  the  biological  and  behavioral  sciences  and  their  implications  for 
the  individual  and  society.  May  be  taken  in  either  a,b  or  b,a  sequence,  but  a,b 
is  preferable. 

365-3  Shakespeare.  The  major  works  of  William  Shakespeare. 
381-3   Greek  Philosophy.   The  thought  of  the  pre-Socratics,   Plato,  and  Aris- 
totle. 

382-3  Graeco-Roman  and  Medieval  Philosophies.  Epicureanism,  Stoicism,  and 
medieval  Christian  thought. 

383-3  Early  Modern  Philosophy.  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Descartes,  Leibniz,  Spinoza, 
and  the  British  empiricists  in  the  context  of  the  scientific  and  general  social 
outlook  of  the  period. 

386-3  Early  American  Philosophy.  From  the  colonial  period  to  the  Civil  War. 
387-3  Recent  American  Philosophy.  Thought  of  Howison,  Royce,  Peirce, 
James,  Dewey,  and  others. 

Organization  and  Communication  of  Ideas  (GSD) 

101-3  English  Composition.  Basic  rhetorical  principles  in  expository  writing. 
102-3  English   Composition.   Basic  rhetorical  principles  in  expository  writing. 
Prerequisite:  GSD  101  or  appropriate  ACT  score. 

103-3  Oral  Communication  of  Ideas.  The  basic  principles  and  techniques  of 
oral  communication  as  applied  to  everyday  speech  activities. 
106-0  Intermediate  Algebra. 

107-8  (5,3)  Basic  College  Mathematics.  Elementary  portions  of  college  algebra 
and  fundamental  mathematical  concepts.  Basic  principles  of  trigonometry  are 
included  in  the  second  quarter.  For  a  student  taking  107a, b  and  Mathematics 
111b,  credit  in  107a  is  reduced  to  3  hours.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
Prerequisite:  H.S.  or  GSD  106. 

109-3  Elements  of  Probability.  Probability  with  some  applications  from  sta- 
tistics. May  be  taken  in  lieu  of  GSD  107b  by  students  not  planning  to  take 
Mathematics  111b.  Prerequisite:  107a. 

110-3  Economic  and  Business  Statistics.  Elementary  statistical  concepts,  in- 
cluding the  nature  of  statistical  methods,  sampling,  probability,  frequency  dis- 
tributions, estimations  and  hypothesis. 

120-9  (3,3,3)  Elementary  Chinese.  Emphasis  on  development  of  reading  skills. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

123-9  (3,3,3)  Elementary  French.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  previous 
work  in  French.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

126-9  (3,3,3)  Elementary  German.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  pre- 
vious work  in  German.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

130-9    (3,3,3)    Elementary  Greek,    (a)   Grammar  is  emphasized,   (b,c)   reading 
of  a  text,  usually  the  New  Testament.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
133-9   (3,3,3)   Elementary  Latin.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  previous 
work  in  Latin.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
135-9  (3,3,3)  Elementary  Portuguese. 

136-9  (3,3,3)  Elementary  Russian.  No  previous  knowledge  of  Russian  required. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

140-9  (3,3,3)  Elementary  Spanish.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  previous 
work  in  Spanish.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

144-9  (3,3,3)  Elementary  Italian.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  previous 
work  in  Italian.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

Notes  pertaining  to  GSD  120  through  144: 

1.  Sections  of  conversation  for  1  hour  of  credit  are  available  with  each  of 
these  languages,  but  on  an  elective  basis. 

2.  Students  having  had  high  school  language  training  should  see  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Languages  for  placement. 

Health  and  Physical  Development  (GSE) 

Courses  numbered  100-104  are  for  men;  1 10-1  14  are  for  women. 

100-3  (1,1,1)  Restricted  Physical  Education  (Men). 

101-3   (1,1,1)    Swimming   (Men),    (a)    Beginning  swimming,    (b)    Intermediate 

swimming,  (c)  Diving. 
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102-1  Physical  Fitness  (Men). 

103-3  (1,1,1)  Dance  (Men),  (a)  Square,  (b)  Folk,  (c)  Social. 

104-(1  per  activity)   Individual  and  Team  Activity.   (Men),   (a)   Archery,  (b) 

Badminton,  (c)  Basketball,  (d)  Bowling,  (e)  Golf,  (f)  Soccer,  (h)  Tennis,  (i) 

Volleyball,  (j)  Softball,  (k)  Horseback  riding,  (m)  Fencing,  (n)  Cross  country, 

(q)  Fly  and  bait  casting,  (r)  Stunts  and  tumbling,  (s)  Gymnastics,  (t)  Touch 

football,  (u)  Wrestling,  (w)  Judo,  (x)  Handball. 

105-1  Weight  Control.  For  students  who  are  overweight,  to  learn  and  practice 

the  principles  of  weight  control. 

110-3  (1,1,1)  Restricted  Physical  Education  (Women). 

111-2  (1,1)   Swimming  (Women),   (a)  Beginning  Swimming,  (b)  Intermediate 

Swimming. 

112-1  Exercise  for  Fitness  (Women). 

113-5    (1,1,1,1,1)    Dance    (Women),    (a)    Square,    (b)    Folk,    (c)    Social,    (d) 

Beginning  Contemporary,  (e)  Intermediate  Contemporary. 

114-(1    per   activity)    Individual   and   Team   Activity    (Women),    (a)    Archery, 

(b)   Badminton,  (c)  Basketball,  (d)  Bowling,  (e)  Golf,  (h)  Tennis,  (i)  Volley 

Ball,    (m)    Fencing,    (p)    Gymnastics   and  tumbling,    (r)    Track  and  field,    (s) 

Intermediate  Bowling,  (t)  Intermediate  Tennis. 

201-3   Healthful   Living.    Personal   and   community   health.    Presents   scientific 

health  information  as  a  basis  for  helping  the  student  develop  wholesome  health 

attitudes  and  practices. 

Accounting 

250-4  Accounting  Fundamentals.  Prevalent  accounting  principles  and  practices 
employed  in  business  organizations.  Accumulation  of  data  and  usefulness  of 
reports  are  considered.  Not  open  to  students  with  a  concentration  in  the 
School  of  Business. 

251-8  (4,4)  Financial  Accounting.  Emphasizes  corporate  transaction  analysis 
and  impact  on  financial  measures  including  manufacturing  and  funds  flow. 
First  term  develops  financial  terminology  and  the  double-entry,  accrual  basis 
model.  Second  term  develops  alternate  measurement  methods  for  assets  and 
liabilities.  Prerequisite:  sophomore  standing. 

261-4  Management  Accounting.  Emphasis  uses  of  accounting  information  in 
planning  and  control  decisions  through  funds  flow  analysis,  budgeting  models, 
marginal  analysis,  variance  analysis,  and  relevant  costing  procedures.  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  111  A  and  251B. 

309-2  Individual  Income  Tax.  Preparation  of  income  tax  returns.  Federal  in- 
come tax  law  as  applied  to  individuals.  Not  open  to  those  with  a  concentration 
in  accounting. 

315-4  Electronic  Data  Processing  in  Business.  Modern  data  processing  tech- 
niques and  theii  business  applications.  Includes  functions  and  limitations  of 
existing  data  processing  equipment  and  various  input,  output,  storage,  memory, 
and  communication  devices.  Batch  processing  versus  real  time  processing  con- 
cepts, and  introduction  to  programming  and  system  analysis.  Prerequisite:  261. 
331-4  Tax  Accounting.  Study  of  accounting  principles  and  procedures  for  meet- 
ing requirements  of  current  laws  and  regulations  which  relate  to  federal  in- 
come tax.  Laboratory  problems  and  preparation  of  tax  returns  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  individual  taxpayer.  Prerequisite:  261. 

341-4  Cost  Accounting.  Interpretation  and  managerial  implications  of  material, 
labor  and  overhead  for  job  order,  process  and  standard  cost  systems,  cost- 
yolume-profit  relationships.  Accounting  for  complex  process  production  flows, 
joint  and  by-products,  spoilage,  defective  units,  and  scrap.  Reports  to  manage- 
ment. Prerequisite:  261. 

351-8  (4,4)  Intermediate  Accounting.  Further  study  of  current  accounting  prin- 
ciples and  procedures  relating  to  various  elements  of  financial  reporting. 
Special  emphasis  on  asset  valuation,  income  determination,  and  alternative 
statement  construction.  Also,  analysis  and  interpretation  of  statements;  prep- 
aration and  use  of  special  statements.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequi- 
site:  261. 

410-4    Accounting    Concepts.    Interpretation    and    critical    analysis    pi   reports, 
statements  and  other  accounting  data  from  the  viewpoint  of  users  of  financial 
information.  For  entering  MBA  students. 
432-4   Problems    in   Federal   Taxation.    Study   of   income   tax   problems   which 
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arise  from  partnership,  corporation,  estate,  and  trust  types  of  organization. 
Brief  study  of  social  security,  federal  estate,  and  gift  taxes.  Student  does  re- 
search in  source  materials  in  arriving  at  solutions  of  complicated  tax  problems. 
Prerequisite:  331. 

442-4  Advanced  Cost  Accounting.  Managerial  control  and  profit  planning 
through  direct  and  relevant  costing,  return  on  investment,  capital  budgeting, 
inventory  planning  and  control,  subjective  probabilities,  statistical  methods, 
and  operations  research.  Nonmanufacturing  costs,  differential  and  comparative 
cost  analysis.  Prerequisite:  341. 

453-4  Advanced  Accounting.  Advanced  study  of  accounting  principles  and  pro- 
cedures relating  to  specialized  topics,  including  partnership  equity,  installment 
and  consignment  sales,  insurance,  branch  accounts,  compound  interest  in  rela- 
tion to  accounting  practice,  and  preparation  and  use  of  consolidated  state- 
ments. Prerequisite:  351-8. 

455-4  Accounting  for  Public  Organizations.  Financial  and  managerial  account- 
ing concepts  peculiar  to  the  planning  and  administration  of  public  and  quasi- 
public  organizations,  such  as  governmental  units,  institutions,  and  charitable 
organizations.  Includes  the  conventional  budgetary-appropriation  process,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  more  recent  accounting  developments  related  to  public 
decision  making.  Prerequisite:  261. 

456-4  Auditing.  Objectives,  standards,  and  procedures  involved  in  examining 
and  reporting  on  financial  statements  of  business  organizations.  Prerequisites: 
331,  341,  351-8^ 

458-4  Accounting  Systems.  Accounting  systems  design  and  installation.  Ex- 
amination of  existing  systems  and  practice  in  systems  design.  Designing  re- 
ports for  management.  Prerequisites:  341,  351-8. 

459-4  Internship  in  Accounting.  Supervised  work  experience  in  professional  ac- 
counting. Prerequisite:  outstanding  record  in  accounting  and  recommendation 
of  the  committee  on  internship. 

461-4  C.P.A.  and  Advanced  Accounting  Problems.  Uses  problems  from  the 
American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants'  examinations  given  in 
recent  years  and  supplementary  problems  from  selected  sources.  Prerequisite: 
341  and  351b. 

475-4  Budgeting"  and  Systems.  Study  of  concepts,  methods,  and  tools  used 
in  the  design  of  management  information  systems.  A  comprehensive  budget 
program  is  developed  to  identify  problems  in  coordinating  and  controlling 
business  activities.  Prerequisite:  261. 

Aerospace  Studies 

100a-0  Corps  Training. 

101-1  Evolution  of  Conflict.  One  hour  lecture-discussion;  one  hour  Corps 
Training. 

102-1  United  States  Defense  Organization.  One  hour  lecture-discussion;  one 
hour  Corps  Training. 

103-1  United  States  Military  Posture.  One  hour  lecture-discussion;  one  hour 
Corps  Training. 
200a-0  Corps  Training. 

201-1  United  States  Military  Forces.  Study  of  United  States  general  purpose 
forces  and  how  they  support  the  United  States  commitment  to  Allied  na- 
tions. Includes  army,  navy,  and  marine  forces  with  emphasis  on  American 
tactical  air  power.  Prerequisite:  101,  102,  103. 

202-1  Aerospace  Support  Forces.  Study  of  America's  aerospace  support  forces, 
including  Airlift,  Research  and  Development,  Logistics,  Education  and  Train- 
ing, and  related  supporting  agencies.  Prerequisite:  101,  102,  103. 
203-1  Ideological  Conflicts.  Discussion  of  the  conflict  between  totalitarian 
and  democratic  ideologies,  including  a  historical  analysis  of  Soviet  and  Red 
Chinese  communism  and  the  continuing  struggle  for  peace  through  treaty 
organizations  and  international  cooperation.  Prerequisite:  101,  102,  103. 
300-0  Corps  Training. 

301-3,  302-3,  303-3  Aerospace  Studies  3  Professional  Officer  Course.  A  study 
of  the  nature  of  war,  the  growth  and  development  of  aerospace  power,  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  astronautics  and  space  operations,  and  the  future  de- 
velopment of  aerospace  power.  Involves  specific  exercise  of  written  and  spoken 
communication  skills.  Requires  3  hours  lecture-seminar;  A  1  hour  corps  train- 
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ing  period  is  also  required.  Prerequisites:  satisfactory  completion  of  the  GMC 
or  six  week  field  training  course. 
340-0  Corps  Training. 

351-3,  352-3,  353-3  Aerospace  Studies  4.  Professional  Officer  Course.  A  study 
of  professionalism,  leadership,  and  management.  Includes  professional  respon- 
sibilities, the  military  justice  system,  leadership  theory,  functions  and  prac- 
tices, management  principles  and  functions,  problem  solving,  and  management 
tools,  practices,  and  controls.  Three  hours  lecture-seminar;  A  1  hour  corps 
training  period  is  also  required.  Prerequisite:  A.S.  301,  302,  and  303,  or  with 
consent  of  the  PAS. 

Agricultural  Industries 

114-4  Introduction  to  Agricultural  Economies.  Agriculture  in  local  and  national 
economy;  distribution;  size  and  organization  of  the  farm  business  units;  policies 
affecting  agriculture. 

210-2  Introduction  to  Agricultural  Education.  An  introduction  to  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  agricultural  education. 

215-4  Introduction  to  Farm  Structures  and  Electrification.  An  introduction  to 
the  basic  concepts  of  structures  and  electricity  as  they  apply  to  agriculture.  In- 
cludes farm  structures,  soil  and  water  structures,  and  farm  electrification. 
259-3  to  60  Technology  in  Agriculture.  This  is  a  designation  for  credit  earned  in 
technical  or  occupational  proficiency  when  credit  is  to  be  established  (by  de- 
partmental evaluation)  for  work  above  the  high  school  level.  Prerequisite: 
transfer  from  two-year  program. 

306-5  (3,2)  Soil  and  Water  Conservation.  (Same  as  Plant  Industries  306.)  (a) 
The  study  of  the  theoretical  factors  affecting  soil  erosion  and  excessive  water 
run-off,  including  practices  of  water  management  and  soil  conservation.  Pre- 
requisite: one  course  in  soils,  (b)  Laboratory.  Practical  structural  methods  of 
controlling  water  run-off  and  soil  erosion.  Prerequisite:  306a  or  concurrent 
enrollment. 

309-5  Agricultural  Education.  Methods  of  teaching  agriculture  in  secondary 
schools.  Take  concurrently  with  312  in  a  professional  quarter.  Field  prerequi- 
sites: GSB  201b,  Guidance  305,  Secondary  Education  310,  48  hours  in  agri- 
culture. 

310-4  General  Agriculture.  A  survey  of  the  agricultural  field  as  it  relates  to 
the  art  and  science  of  food  and  fiber  production;  problems  in  livestock  and 
poultry  production;  soil  and  water  management;  and  field  crops,  fruit,  and 
vegetable  production.  No  credit  for  Agriculture  Majors. 

311-3  Adult  Education  in  Agriculture.  Nature  and  scope  of  adult  education 
in  agriculture;  methods  of  effectively  working  with  adult  and  young  farmer 
groups.  Prerequisite:  Guidance  305. 

312-12  (2,10)  Student  Teaching  in  Vocational  Agriculture,  (a)  Summer  Prac- 
tice. An  internship  with  the  vocational  agriculture  teacher  in  an  approved  cen- 
ter for  practice  in  summer  activities,  (b)  Student  teaching.  Experience  in  con- 
ducting a  complete  program  in  vocational  agriculture  in  an  approved  center. 
Taken  concurrently  with  309. 

350-5  Farm  Management.  Measuring  profits,  principles,  and  practice  in  organ- 
izing and  operating  the  business.  Field  trips.  Prerequisites:  GSB  211a,  junior 
standing. 

351-4  Farm  Financial  Management.  Farm  records  and  accounts  as  aids  in 
solving  financial  problems;  obtaining  and  using  credit  and  insurance,  budget- 
ing. Prerequisite:  350  or  consent  of  instructor. 

352-3  Agricultural  Prices.  Fluctuations  in  the  general  price  level,  causes  and 
stabilization  policies  as  they  affect  agriculture.  Price  determination  including 
the  measurement  of  supply  and  demand,  elasticity,  their  application  to  price 
stabilization.  Prerequisites:  354,  GSB  211a. 

354-3  Agricultural  Marketing.  Marketing  outlets  for  farm  products,  price  de- 
terminants, agricultural  market  efficiency,  margins,  and  costs.  Prerequisite: 
GSB  211a. 

373-5   Farm   Power   and   Machinery.   A   basic   course  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  principles,  operating  adjustments,  maintenance,  and  management  of 
common  farm  power  units  and  field  machines.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  Ilia 
or  equivalent. 
375-3  Farm   Shop.   Set-up  of  the  farm  workshop;   selection,   care,  and  use  of 
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tools  and  machinery  for  farm  repair  work;  equipment  construction.  Prerequi- 
site: Mathematics  Ilia  or  equivalent. 

381-1  to  2  Agricultural  Seminar.  (Same  as  Animal  Industries  381,  Forestry 
381,  and  Plant  Industries  381.)  Discussions  of  problems  in  agriculture.  Limited 
to  senior  students. 

390-1  to  6  Special  Studies  in  Agricultural  Industries.  Assignments  involving 
research  and  individual  problems.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chair- 
man. 

410-2  to  4  Problems  in  Agricultural  Services.  Discussion,  assignments,  and 
special  workshops  on  problems  related  to  in-service  training  programs  in  the 
agriculturally  related  fields.  Development  of  more  effective  programs  in  work- 
ing with  farm  people.  Prerequisite:  graduate  student  in  agricultural  services 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

411-3  Agricultural  Extension.  A  study  of  the  history,  organization,  objectives, 
programs,  and  methods  of  agricultural  extension  work.  Prerequisite:  Journal- 
ism 393  and  a  course  in  psychology  or  sociology  or  consent  of  instructor. 
412-4  Principles  of  Agricultural  Mechanization.  Theory  and  use  of  remote 
controls,  electric  motors,  survey  kits,  and  other  devices  adaptable  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  educators  involved  in  agricultural  mechanization  lab- 
oratories. Prerequisite:  Secondary  Education  310. 

417-4  Agricultural  Development  in  Emerging  Countries.  Principles  and  prac- 
tices in  improving  agriculture  in  areas  with  limited  capital  and  low  levels  of 
technology.  Special  emphasis  on  developments  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South 
America.  Prerequisite:  GSB  211a. 

450-4  Advanced  Farm  Management.  Methods  of  analyzing  farm  enterprises, 
comparing  farm  businesses,  allocating  farm  resources,  combinations  of  enter- 
prises, and  production  factors.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  350. 

456-11  (3,2,2,2,2)  Agricultural  Marketing  Problems  and  Practices,  (a)  Coop- 
eratives. Development  of  the  agricultural  cooperative  movement,  agricultural 
cooperative  organization,  legal  requirements,  principles  and  practices  of  agri- 
cultural cooperative  associations,  (b)  Livestock.  Problems  and  their  solutions 
in  marketing  livestock,  (c)  Field  Crops.  Problems  and  their  solutions  in  mar- 
keting field  crops,  (d)  Dairy  and  Poultry.  Problems  and  their  solutions  in 
marketing  dairy  and  poultry  products,  (e)  Horticultural  crops.  Problems  and 
their  solutions  in  marketing  horticultural  crops.  Field  trips  cost  $5.  Prerequi- 
sites: 354,  GSB  211a,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

471-4  Land  Resource  Economics.  (Same  as  Forestry  471  and  Economics  471.) 
The  use  of  land  as  an  economic  variable  in  production  of  goods  and  services; 
land  markets;  group  versus  individual  conflicts;  elementary  land  resources 
planning  techniques.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  350  or  Forestry  470. 
473-4  Advanced  Farm  Power.  Farm  power  theory  and  its  application,  for  train- 
ing teachers  to  diagnose  and  correct  difficulties  in  engine,  power  transmission, 
and  hydrostatic  systems.  Prerequisite:  373  or  equivalent. 

478-4  Advanced  Farm  Machinery.  Materials  on  construction;  basic  mechanics 
involved    in    tillage   machinery;    rotary    power   transmission;    product   cleaning, 
drving,  and  sorting;  costs  of  operation;  materials  handling.  Prerequisites:  350, 
373,  374,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
505-3  Agricultural  Economics  Research  Methods. 
512-3  to  6  Agricultural  Occupation  Internship. 
520-1  to  6  Readings. 

520b-l  to  6  Readings  in  Resource  Economics. 
550-4  Production  Management. 
552-2  Advanced  Agricultural  Prices. 
554-4  Advanced  Agricultural  Marketing. 
575-1  to  6  Research. 
581-1  to  6  Seminar. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

Animal  Industries 

121-5  Animal  Science.  Animal   industry  as  related  to  human  needs. 
259-3  to  60  Technology  in  Agriculture.  This  is  a  designation  for  credit  earned  in 
technical  or  occupational  proficiency  when  credit  is  to  be  established   (by  de- 
partmental   evaluation)    for    work    above    the   high   school    level.    Prerequisite: 
transfer  from  two-year  program. 
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311-7  (2  or  3,2,2)  Evaluation  and  Selection  of  Farm  Animals  and  Animal 
Products,  (a)  Comparative  selection  and  evaluation  of  livestock  and  poultry 
and  their  products,  (b)  Grading  and  selection  of  breeding  and  producing  meat 
animals,  dairy  or  poultry,  (c)  Comparative  grading  and  selection  of  live 
animals  and  evaluation  of  products.  Those  with  interest  in  livestock  or  poultry 
must  take  in  a,  b,  c,  sequence,  while  those  interested  in  dairy  must  take  in 
b,  c,  sequence.  Prerequisite:  121,  311b,  or  318  or  consent  of  instructor. 
315-4  Feeds  and  Feeding.  Principles  of  domestic  animal  nutrition  and  feed- 
ing. Balancing  rations.  Prerequisite:  121. 
316-4  Insect  Pests  and  Their  Control.  (See  Zoology  316.) 

318-3  Meat,  Animal,  and  Carcass  Evaluation.  Carcass  quality,  grade  and  cut- 
ability  of  beef,  pork,  and  lamb  as  related  to  consumer  acceptance  character- 
istics to  include  meat  color,  texture,  firmness,  tenderness,  and  palatability. 
The  influence  of  live  animal  value  on  yield  of  trimmed  retail  cuts.  Prerequisite: 
121  and  concentration  in  animal  industries. 

319-3  Horses.  Types,   breeds,  selection,  use,  care,  and  management  of  saddle 
and  draft  animals.  Field  trip.  Prerequisite:  315  or  consent  of  instructor. 
321-4   Processing   and   Grading   of   Poultry   Products.   Skills   required   in  price 
determination,    processing,    grading,    storage,    merchandising,    and    distribution 
of  poultry  products.  Prerequisite:  121. 

327-4  Poultry  Management.  Principles  and  practices  of  incubation,  brooding 
and  rearing,  and  disease  prevention,  control,  and  diagnosis.  Prerequisite:  121. 
332-4  Animal  Breeding  and  Genetics.  The  application  of  the  basic  principles 
of  genetics  and  breeding  systems  to  the  improvement  of  farm  animals.  Pre- 
requisites: 121;  GSA  201b  or  equivalent. 

337-4  Animal  Hygiene.  Contagious,  infectious,  and  nutritional  diseases  and 
parasites  of  animals;  their  prevention  and  control.  Field  trip.  Prerequisites: 
121. 

381-1  to  2  Agricultural  Seminar.  (Same  as  Agricultural  Industries  381,  For- 
estry 381,  and  Plant  Industries  381.)  Discussions  of  problems  in  agriculture. 
Limited  to  junior  and  senior  students. 

390-1  to  6  Special  Studies  in  Animal  Industries.  Assignments  involving  re- 
search and  individual  problems.  Approval  of  department  chairman  required. 
Juniors  and  seniors  only. 

415-8  (4,4)  Animal  Nutrition,  (a)  Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  nu- 
trients and  their  uses  and  principles  involved  in  determination  of  nutrient 
requirements,  (b)  An  integration  of  the  basic  facts  concerning  the  nature  of 
nutrients  and  their  metabolism.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite: 
315  and  organic  chemistry  or  equivalent. 

420-4  Commercial  Poultry  Production.  Broilers,  layers,  and  turkeys  as  adapted 
to  poultry  specialty  farms.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite:   121. 

430-4  Dairy  Production.  Milk  sanitation,  feeding,  breeding,  calf  raising, 
records,  buildings  and  equipment,  sanitation,  and  diseases.  Field  trip.  Pre- 
requisites: 231,  315,  332. 

431-4  Reproduction  and  Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm  Animals.  The  anat- 
omy and  physiology  of  reproduction  and  the  principles  of  artificial  insemina- 
tion in  farm  animals.  Field  trip.  Prerequisites:  105  or  231;  GSA  201C  or 
equivalent. 

432-3  Quantitative  Inheritance  of  Farm  Animals.  A  review  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  influence  of  mutation,  selection,  migration,  and  random  drift  in 
animal  breeding  populations;  estimation  and  interpretation  of  heritabilities  and 
genetic  correlations;  effects  of  variances  of  quantitative  traits  of  farm  animals. 
Prerequisite:   332. 

433-3  Dairy  Cattle  Nutrition.  Application  of  the  lastest  knowledge  of  digestion 
and  metabolism  in  ruminants,  and  their  nutritional  requirements  to  dairy  herd 
feeding.  Prerequisite:   315. 

456-4  (2,2)  Agricultural  Marketing  Problems  and  Practices,  (b)  Livestock. 
Problems  and  their  solutions  in  marketing  livestock,  (d)  Dairy  and  poultry. 
Problems  and  their  solutions  in  marketing  dairy  and  poultry  products.  Pre- 
requisites: GSB  211a,  Agricultural  Industries  354  or  consent  of  instructor.  (See 
also  Agricultural  Industries  456.) 

465-4  to  5  Swine  Production.  Breed  selection,  breeding,  feeding,  management, 
and  marketing  of  swine.  Field  trip.  Prerequisites:  315,  332. 

480-4  Sheep  Production.  Breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  sheep.  Field 
trip.  Prerequisites:  315,  332,  431. 

485-4  Beef  Production.  Breeding,  feeding,  and  management  of  beef  and  dual- 
purpose  cattle.  Field  trip.  Prerequisites:  315,  332,  431. 
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487-4  Commercial  Livestock  Feeding.  Consideration  of  principles  and  prob- 
lems in  fattening  beef  cattle  and  sheep  for  market.  Field  trip.  Prerequisites: 
315  and  organic  chemistry. 

505-8  (4,4)  Research  Methods  in  Agricultural  Science. 
520-1  to  6  Readings  in  Animal  Industries. 

525—4  Advanced  Poultry  Production.  Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry. 
530-4  Advanced  Dairy  Production. 
565-4  Advanced  Swine  Production. 
575-1  to  6  Individual  Research. 
579-4  Animal  Behavior. 
581-1  to  6  Seminar. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

Anthropology 

275-2  to  24  (2,2,2,2  to  18)  Individual  Study,  (a)  Africa,  (b)  Asia,  (c)  Latin 
America,  (d)  general.  Anthropological  topics  are  studied  on  an  individual,  or 
other,  basis  not  provided  by  GSB  102a-4.  The  academic  work  may  be  done  on 
the  campus  or  in  conjunction  with  approved  off-campus  (normally  field  re- 
search) activities.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

300-3  Physical  Anthropology.  Man  as  a  biological  being,  his  relationships  to 
other  living  things.  Human  origins  and  development.  Concept  of  race  and  the 
races  of  mankind.  Human  genetics  and  normal  human  variation.  Prerequisite: 
275d  or  GSB  102a. 

303-3  Old  World  Prehistory.  A  survey  of  man's  earliest  cultural  beginnings. 
Paleolithic  and  Neolithic  periods  in  Europe,  Africa,  the  Near  East,  and  Asia. 
Prerequisite:  275d  or  GSB  102a. 

304-3  The  Origins  of  Civilization.  A  study  of  the  complex  environmental  and 
cultural  factors  that  led  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  early  high-cultures  in  both  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds.  Prerequisite:  275d  or  GSB  102a. 

305-9    (3,3,3)    Peoples  and  Cultures  of  the  World  I.  The  biological  and  cul- 
tural   history    of    man    in    (a)    North    America,    (b)    Asia,    and    (c)    Oceania 
from  early  times  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  275d  or  GSB  102a. 
306-9   (3,3,3)    Peoples  and  Cultures  of  the  World  II.  The  biological  and  cul- 
tural  history    of   man    in    (a)    South    America,    (b)    Europe,    and    (c)    Africa 
from  early  times  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  275d  or  GSB  102a. 
400-3  Man  and  Culture.  The  nature  of  culture  and  cultural  process.  Relation- 
ships of  culture  and  man  as  an  individual  and  as  a  group.  Emphasis  on  "the 
anthropological  point  of  view."  Prerequisite:  275d  or  GSB  102a. 
401-4  Language  in   Culture.   Language  as  a   part  of  culture.   Linguistics  and 
the  study  of  culture.  Prerequisite:  275d  or  GSB  102a. 

402-3  Human  Biology:  The  Interaction  of  Biological  and  Cultural  Behavior. 
The  viewing  of  man  as  to  his  zoological  position,  genetics,  past  and  present; 
and  the  biological  bases  for  his  unique  behavior  in  the  animal  world,  i.e., 
cultural  behavior.  Prerequisite:  275d  or  GSB  102a. 

404-4  Primitive  Art  and  Technology.  The  development  of  man  as  a  tool- 
using  and  art-loving  being.  Artistic  and  technological  traditions  of  non-Western 
peoples,  past  and  present.  Prerequisite:  275d  or  GSB  102a. 

405-3  Social  Anthropology.  A  comparative  approach  to  the  organizational 
features  of  human  groups.  Functional  aspects  and  distributions  of  kinship, 
political,  religious,  and  economic  systems.  Prerequisite:  275d  or  GSB  102a. 
408-3  History  of  Anthropological  Thought.  The  growth  of  anthropology  as  an 
academic  discipline  to  about  1940,  with  emphasis  upon  the  concepts  and 
ideas  since  1860.  Prerequisite:  275d  or  GSB  102a. 

409-3  Anthropology  and  Modern  Life.  The  applications  of  anthropological 
principles  to  the  solution  of  problems  of  the  modern  world.  Contributions  of 
anthropology  to  the  work  of  the  educator,  social  worker,  administrator,  business 
man,  government  official,  and  other  specialists  dealing  with  man  in  Western 
and  non-Western  cultures.  Prerequisite:  275d  or  GSB  102a. 

413-3  Introduction  to  General  Linguistics.  A  study  of  language  theory,  classi- 
fication, and  change.  Prerequisite:  275d  or  GSB  102a. 

415-3  Logic  of  the  Social  Sciences.  (Same  as  Philosophy  415.)  Logical  and 
epistemological  examination  of  the  social  studies  as  types  of  knowledge.  Basic- 
problems  in  philosophy  of  science  with  major  emphasis  upon  social  science; 
relationship  of  theory  to  fact,  nature  of  induction,  nature  of  causal  law, 
testability,  influence  of  value  judgments,  etc.  Intended  for  students  with  con- 
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siderable  maturity  in  a  social  science  or  in  philosophy.  Prerequisite:  275d  or 
GSB  102a. 

418-4  Languages  of  the  World.  A  description  of  typological  and  genetic 
(historical)  relationships  among  languages  of  the  world  with  emphasis  on 
comparative  phonology  and  grammatical  structure  in  time  and  space.  Pre- 
requisite: 275d  or  GSB  102a. 

430-3  Archaeology  of  North  America.  Introduction  to  methods  of  archaeology 
and  survey  of  prehistoric  Indian  cultures  north  of  Mexico,  with  emphasis  on 
cultures  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Prerequisite:  275d  or  GSB  102a. 
441-3  Comparative  Economics.  A  comparative  study  of  economic  systems, 
with  emphasis  upon  those  found  in  primitive  societies.  Studies  of  systems 
which  fall  outside  the  conventional  systems  such  as  capitalism,  socialism,  and 
fascism.  Prerequisite:  275d  or  GSB  102a. 

442-3  Comparative  Folklore.  A  comparative  study  of  the  role  of  folklore  in 
various  cultures  of  the  world,  with  emphasis  upon  non-literate  societies.  Analy- 
sis of  motifs,  themes,  and  other  elements;  comparisons  between  non-literate 
and  literate  groups.  Prerequisite:  275d  or  GSB  102a. 

443-3  Comparative  Law.  Legal  premises  upon  which  societies  are  based;  sys- 
tems of  the  non-literate  world;  case  studies  of  instances  where  these  systems 
come  into  contact  with  those  of  literate,  technologically  advances  cultures. 
Prerequisite:  275d  or  GSB102a. 

444-3  Comparative  Religion.  Comparative  study  of  religious  systems,  with 
emphasis  upon  those  of  non-literate  societies.  Examination  of  basic  premises 
and  elements  of  these  belief  systems,  normally  excluded  from  discussions  of 
the  "Great  Religions."  Prerequisite:  275d  or  GSB  102a. 

483-1  to  18  Individual  Study  in  Anthropology.  Guided  research  upon  anthro- 
pological   problems.    Students   should    consult    the    chairman   before    enrolling. 
Prerequisite:  275d  or  GSB  102a. 
510-3  to  9-Seminar  in  New  World  Archaeology. 
511-3  to  9  Seminar  in  Mesoamerican  Archaeology. 
512-3  to  9  Seminar  in  Old  World  Archaeology. 
520-3  to  9  Seminar  in  the  Ethnology  of  the  New  World. 
521-3  to  9  Seminar  in  the  Ethnology  of  Mesoamerica. 
522-3  to  9  Seminar  in  the  Anthropology  of  Oceania. 
523-3  to  9  Seminar  in  the  Anthropology  of  Africa. 
524-3  to  9  Seminar  in  the  Anthropology  of  Europe. 
535-3  to  9  Seminar  in  Physical  Anthropology. 
545-3  to  9  Seminar  in  Linguistics. 

550-3  to  9  Seminar  in  the  Cultures  of  Latin  America. 
560-3  to  9  Seminar  in  Comparative  Social  Organization. 
562-3  to  9  Seminar  in  the  Anthropology  of  Contemporary  Peoples. 
565-3  to  9  Seminar  in  Cultural  Change  and  Development. 
567-3  to  9  Seminar  in  Anthropological  Theory  and  Method. 
570-3  to  9  Seminar  in  Art  and  Technology. 
575-3  to  9  Seminar  in  the  Individual  and  Culture. 
581-3  to  9  Seminar  in  Anthropology. 
582-1  to  27  Problems  in  Archaeology. 
584-1  to  27  Problems  in  Cultural  Anthropology. 
585-1  to  27  Readings  in  Anthropology. 
595-6  (3-3)  Field  Methods  in  Ethnology. 
596-6  (3-3)  Field  Methods  in  Archaeology. 
597-1  to  27  Fieldwork  in  Anthropology. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation.  (No  more  than  18  hours  in  any  quarter). 

Applied  Science 

300-5  University  Physics  IV.  (See  Physics  300) 

323-3  Introduction  to  Computer  Science.  Historical  development  of  computers. 
Logical  basis  of  computer  structure;  machine  representation  of  numbers  and 
characters;  number  systems.  Current  and  prospective  developments  in  com- 
puter hardware  and  software.  Survey  of  special  purpose  computer  usage  in- 
cluding information  retrieval,  heuristics,  simulation,  file  manipulation,  sorting, 
and  "total  information  systems."  Prerequisite:  Engineering  222,  or  Mathe- 
matics 225,  or  Management  455;  Mathematics  150a. 
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401-12  (4,4,4)  X-Ray  Crystallography,  (a)  Introductory  Crystallography. 
Lattice  theory  of  the  crystal.  Biller  indices.  Crystal  zones.  The  Bravais 
lattices.  Symmetry  elements.  Proper  and  improper  rotations.  Point  groups: 
crystal  classes.  Operators  involving  translation.  Space  groups.  Elements  of 
crystal  structure.  Coordination.  Structure  types,  (b)  X-Ray  Diffraction  Tech- 
niques. X-ray  diffraction  by  single  crystals:  fundamental  equations.  Reciprocal 
lattice  and  Ewald  sphere.  Optical  analog:  The  optical  diffractometer.  Single 
crystal  photographic  methods:  the  Laue  method:  rotating  and  oscillation, 
Weissenberg,  Buerger-procession  and  Jong-Bourman.  Divergent  and  con- 
vergent-beam techniques.  Interpretation  of  the  x-ray  diagrams.  Diffractometric 
methods;  fundamentals.  Identification  of  poly  crystalline  materials  with  x-ray 
diffractometer  (power  method).  Single  crystals  diffractometry.  Absolute  inten- 
sity measurements,  (c)  Crystal  Structure  Analysis.  Fundamental  diffraction 
relations.  Determination  of  the  cell  size,  chemical  formula,  symmetry  and 
space  group.  Measurement  of  intensities:  geometrical  and  physical  factors 
affecting  intensities.  The  structure  factor;  phase  of  the  structure  factor.  The 
anisotropic  temperature  factor.  Fourier  synthesis.  Electron-density  projec- 
tions. The  phase  problem.  Utilization  of  anomalous  dispersion.  Direct  deter- 
mination. The  Patterson  method.  Refinement  of  the  structure  with  high 
speed  computers. 

410-3  Instrumentation  for  the  Life  Sciences.  Discussion  of  instruments,  pri- 
marily electronic,  for  measurement,  test,  and  control  purposes  as  applied  in 
the  life  sciences.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

418-3  Digital  Computers  in  Research.  Computational  techniques  for  matrix 
inversion,  solution  of  linear  equations,  and  characteristic  roots  and  vectors; 
least  squares  analysis,  curve-fitting,  and  regression;  design  of  experiment; 
solution  of  nonlinear  equations;  min-max  functional  approximation  tech- 
niques; generation  of  approximate  solutions,  Monte  Carlo  techniques.  Pre- 
requisite: Engineering  222  or  Mathematics  225  or  equivalent  and  concurrent 
enrollment  in  Mathematics  421a. 

421-3  Programming  Languages.  A  study  of  the  development  and  use  of 
programming  languages  for  high  speed  stored  program  digital  computers. 
Included  are  problem-,  procedure-,  and  machine-oriented  languages,  symbolic 
languages,  interpretive  systems,  macro  assemblers,  and  list  processors.  A 
comparison  of  the  languages  will  be  made  and  each  student  will  prepare  pro- 
grams using  the  languages  studied.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  222,  Math- 
ematics 225  or  consent  of  instructor. 

422-3  Programming  Systems.  The  use  and  methods  of  electronic  data  proces- 
sing systems.  Topics  are  searching,  ordering,  codifying,  information  retrieval, 
process  control,  executive  routines,  and  heuristic  programming.  The  student 
will  apply  system  techniques  for  solution  of  problems  using  one  or  more  of 
the  available  high  speed  digital  computers.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  222  or 
Mathematics  225  or  consent  of  instructor. 

430-2  to  8  Special  Problems.  Special  opportunity  for  students  to  obtain  as- 
sistance and  guidance  in  the  investigation  and  solution  of  selected  technical 
problems.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  coordinator. 

431-9  (3,3,3)  Nuclear  Science.  An  introductory  course  to  provide  a  back- 
ground for  further  work  in  Nuclear  Science.  Lectures  and  problems  in  radio- 
activity and  the  uses  of  radio  isotopes,  nuclear  engineering,  introductory 
reactor  theory,  and  use  of  an  analog  computer  in  solving  problems  of  neutron 
transport  and  reactor  kinetics.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  252b  and  Applied 
Science  300. 

432-3  Nuclear  Laboratory.  Health  physics  instruments;  characteristics  of 
alpha,  beta,  and  gamma  rays;  radioactive  decay;  counting  statistics;  funda- 
mental neutral  experiments.  Prerequisite:  300. 

470-6  (3,3)  Engineering  Analysis,  (a)  Basic  vector  field  theory;  transforma- 
tion theorems.  Methods  of  solution  for  basic  ordinary  differential  equations 
with  applications  to  engineering  systems.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  252b 
(b)  Basic  methods  of  solution  for  partial  differential  equations  with  emphasis 
on  applications  of  the  Laplace,  Poisson  and  heat  equations  to  engineering 
problems.  Basic  complex  variables,  matrix  theory,  numerical  analysis  and 
simulation  techniques  applied  to  engineering  systems.  Prerequisite:  470a  or 
Mathematics  305a. 
501-16  (4,4,4,4)  Materials  Science. 

503-12  (4,4,4)  Physical  Properties  of  Crystalline  Materials. 
504-12  (4,4,4)  X-Ray  Diffraction  and  the  Solid  State. 
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521-6  (3,3)  Design  of  Automatic  Programming  Language  Processors. 

522-6  (3,3)  Programming  Systems  Design. 

530-3  Nuclear  Processing. 

570-2  to  6  Special  Investigations. 

580-1  to  9  Seminar. 

599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

Art 

Art  Education  Courses:  300,  306,  307,  308,  365,  408,  460,  466,  560,  566,  599. 
Art  History  Courses:  225,  309,  345,  346,  347,  348,  349,  350,  356,  369,  380,  445, 
449,  471,  473,  475,  482,  483,  571,  573,  599. 

Studio  Courses:  100,  200,  302,  325,  332,  341,  358,  385,  393,  400,  401,  404,  405, 
406,  410,  416,  420,  426,  430,  436,  440,  441,  446,  493,  501,  502,  504,  506,  511, 
516,  520,  526,  530,  540,  546,  599. 

100-15  (5,5,5,5,5)  Basic  Studio.  A  studio  course  in  visual  fundamentals  empha- 
sizing the  ways  in  which  art  may  be  structured,  (a)  Sculpture-crafts,  (b) 
Crafts-sculpture,  (c)  Painting-graphics,  (d)  Graphics-drawing,  (e)  Drawing- 
painting. 

200-12  (4,4,4)  Studio  Disciplines.  Disciplines  in  drawing,  painting,  and  sculp- 
ture, (a)  Sculpture,  (b)  Drawing,  (c)  Painting.  Prerequisite:  100-15. 
225-9  (3,3,3)   Introduction  to  Art  History.  The  student  is  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  art  as  a  human  activity  in  order  to  gain  an  understanding  of  its 
significance   now   and   in   the   past   through   three   distinct   sequential   courses: 
(a)    the   nature  of  visual   art  and   history,    (b)    classification   of  art   in   major 
historical  periods,  and  (c)  representative  problems  in  the  history  of  art. 
300-12    (4,4,4)    Art   Education.   Theory   and   practice   of   art   activities   in   the 
elementary  schools.  Designed  for  elementary  education  students. 
302-2  to  12    Pottery.    Advanced    subject    matter    adjusted    with    reference    to 
number  of  hours  of  credit  in  ceramics  previously  earned. 

306-3  Materials  and  Techniques  in  Art  Education.  Studio  courses  providing 
a  broad  experimental  experience  with  materials  and  techniques  adaptable  to 
art  classes  in  grade  and  high  school.  In  addition  to  studio  assignments,  each 
student  is  required  to  complete  a  working  file  of  published  material  and  notes 
on  materials  and  techniques  in  art. 

307-3  Theory  and  Philosophy  of  Art  Education.  Survey  of  art  education 
theory  providing  the  art  education  student  with  an  introduction  to  theoretical 
studies  in  his  field,  and  through  scheduled  observation  visits  to  art  classes  at 
the  University  School,  with  the  problems  of  relating  theory  to  practice. 
308-3  Curriculum  and  Administration  in  Art  Education.  Provides  experience 
in  dealing  with  problems  of  planning,  organizing,  introducing,  and  administer- 
ing art  curricula  in  grade  and  high  school.  Includes  comparative  study  of 
published  material  and  preparation  of  a  working  file  on  the  subject. 
309-3  Oriental  Art.  A  survey  of  Asiatic  arts. 

320-2  to  12  Oil  Painting  Techniques.  Individual  work  in  the  development  of 
painting  ideas.  Prerequisite:  100,  200. 

325-2  to  15  Studio.  No  more  than  4  hours  per  quarter.  Prerequisites:  8  hours 
in  medium  of  choice  (except  where  such  courses  do  not  exist)  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

332-2  to  12  Jewelry  and  Silversmithing.  Basic  processes  in  jewelry  and  metal- 
work.  Emphasis  upon  design  experience  and  high  critical  standard. 
GSC  340  Art  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  A  survey  of  modern  art  history  from 
the  French  Revolution  to  the  present:  (a)  art  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Romantic  period  through  Impressionism,  (b)  post  impressionism  and  the 
early  20th  century,  and  (c)  art  since  the  First  World  War. 

340-9    (3,3,3)    Art   of   the   19th   and   20th   Centuries.   A   survey  of  modern  art 
history  from  the  French  revolution  to  the  present,  (a)  Art  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Romantic  period  through  Impressionism,   (b)   Post  Impressionism  and 
the  early  20th  century,  (c)  Art  since  the  first  world  war.  Prerequisite:  225. 
341-2  to  12  Drawing. 

350-6    (3,3)    American   Art.    A    survey    of   American   painting,   sculpture,   and 
architecture  from  the  early  18th  century  to  the  present. 
356-3  Theory  of  Art. 

358-2  to  12  Prints.  Introduction  to  printmaking  as  a  medium.  Studio  projects 
in  intaglio,  relief,  and  planographic  processes. 
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365-4  Art  Education  in  the  Secondary  Schools.  For  art  education  students 
preparing  to  teach  on  secondary  level;  includes  studio  projects  designed  to 
develop  awareness  of  technical  and  aesthetic  needs  of  high  school  students, 
reading  and  discussion  of  literature,  planning  of  curriculum. 

369-3   Primitive   Art.    A   study   of   the   arts   of   "Primitive"   peoples   of   Africa, 
the  Pacific,  and  the  Americas.  Characteristic  works  are  interpreted  in  context 
with  the  general  conditions  of  primitive  society.  The  significant  influences  of 
primitive  art  on  modern  painting  and  sculpture  are  considered. 
380-4  Theory  and  Appreciation  of  Art. 

385-2  to  12  Weaving.  Development  of  understanding  of  two  and  four  harness 
loom  and  essential  processes  in  weaving  simple  and  pattern  textiles. 
393-4  to  12    Sculpture.    Problems   in   modeling,   carving,   casting   and   construc- 
tion. Prerequisite:  200-12. 
401-2  to  12  Research  in  Painting. 
405-2  to  12  Studio  in  Sculpture. 
406-2  to  12  Studio  in  Painting. 
408-4  Art  Education  for  Elementary  Teachers  II. 
410-2  to  12  Research  in  Prints. 
416-2  to  12  Studio  in  Prints. 
420-2  to  12  Research  in  Pottery. 
426-2  to  12  Studio  in  Pottery. 
430-2  to  12  Research  in  Metal  Construction. 
436-2  to  12  Studio  in  Metal  Construction. 
440-2  to  12  Research  in  Weaving. 
441-2  to  6  Studio  in  Drawing. 

445-9    (3,3,3)    Modern    Art.    (a)    19th    century,    (b)    Early    20th    century    (c) 
Mid  20th  century. 
446  2  to  12  Studio  in  Weaving. 

447a-3  The  Art  of  Ancient  Egypt  and  The  Near  East.  A  survey  of  principal 
monuments  and  archeological  evidence  relevant  to  an  appraisal  of  the  origins 
and  development  of  art  in  the  early  civilizations  of  Africa,  Western  Asia, 
Europe,  and  the  Aegean  from  prehistoric  times  to  the  rise  of  the  Persian 
Empire. 

447b-3  The  Art  of  Ancient  Greece.  A  study  of  the  origins,  development  and 
influence  of  art  produced  in  Greece  and  its  colonies  from  the  Bronze  age  to 
the  Roman  Empire. 

447c-3  The  Art  of  the  Ancient  Romans.  An  appraisal  of  the  natural  culture 
and  art  of  the  Roman  civilization,  its  debt  to  other  ancient  civilizations  and 
achievements  in  architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  from  its  foundation  until 
the  reign  of  Constantine. 

448a-3  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine  Art.  A  survey  of  problems  related  to 
art  and  architecture  produced  in  Christian  communities  and  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire  until  the  fall  of  Constantinople. 

448b-3  Early  Medieval  and  Romanesque  Art.  A  study  of  the  development 
of  architecture  and  art  in  Europe  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 
formulation  of  the  Gothic  style. 

448c-3  Gothic  Art.  A  survey  of  major  developments  in  Architecture,  Sculpture 
and  Painting  in  Europe  from  the  earliest  formulation  of  Gothic  style  to  its 
decline  in  the  Ranaissance  period. 

449a-3  Art  of  the  Renaissance  in  Europe.  A  study  of  developments  in  art 
during  the  15th  century  in  Italy  and  the  Lowlands  leading  to  the  High  Renais- 
sance and  its  impact  on  European  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  of  the 
16th  century.  Prerequisite:  225-9. 

449b-3  Baroque  Art  in  Europe.  A  study  of  the  formation  of  national  styles 
in  the  arts  of  Italy,  Spain,  Austria,  Germany,  France,  Flanders  and  Holland 
from  the  16th  to  the  17th  centuries  with  particular  attention  to  major  masters. 
449c-3  The  Art  of  18th  Century  Europe.  A  study  of  architecture,  sculpture 
and  painting  in  European  countries  and  colonies  from  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  to  the  French  Revolution  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
Rococo  Art  of  Italy,  England,  Spain  and  France. 
450-1  The  Visual  Arts  in  Higher  Education. 

451a-3  Art  of  Ancient  Asia  and  America.  A  survey  of  early  developments  in 
architecture  and  the  plastic  arts  of  related  civilizations  in  India,  China,  Japan 
and  Ancient  America,  from  prehistoric  evidence  to  major  monuments  of  the 
First  Millenium  A.D. 

451b-3  Painting  in  the  Far  East.  General  survey  of  the  major  pictorial  arts 
of  China  from  six  dynasties  to  Ch'ing  dynasty,  of  Korea  from  Silla  period  to 
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Ti  dynasty,  and  of  Japan  from  Asuka  to  Edo  periods.  An  attempt  will  be 
made  to  trace  influences  central  to  the  development  and  spread  of  important 
styles  and  to  relate  art  to  the  classics  of  Oriental  aesthetics. 

451c-3   Islamic   Art.   A   survey   of   important   monuments   and   art  works  pro- 
duced   in   the    context    of    Islamic    culture    in    the    Near    East,    Africa,    Spain, 
Persia,  Turkey  and  India  from  the  7th  century  to  the  present. 
460-2  to  12  Research  in  Art  Education. 
466-2  to  12  Studio  in  Art  Education. 

482-15  (3,3,3,3,3)  Art  History  Seminar.  Lectures,  discussions  and  reports  on 
subjects  of  special  interest  which  will  be  announced  periodically  in  the  follow- 
ing general  areas:  (a)  ancient  art,  (b)  medieval  art,  (c)  Renaissance  art, 
(d)  modern  art,  and  (e)  oriental  art. 

483-15  (3,3,3,3,3)  Research  in  Art  History.  Individual  research  in  the  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  architecture,  and  related  art  in  the  following  areas:  (a)  ancient 
art,  (b)  medieval  art,  (c)  Renaissance  art,  (d)  modern  art,  and  (e)  orien- 
tal art. 

493-2  to  12  Advanced  Sculpture. 
501-2  to  12  Seminar  in  Painting. 
502-2  to  12  Seminar  in  Sculpture. 
504-2  to  12  Research  in  Sculpture. 
506-2  to  12  Research  in  Painting. 
511-2  to  12  Seminar:  Print  Making. 
516-2  to  12  Research  in  Prints. 
520-2  to  12  Seminar  in  Pottery. 
526-2  to  12  Research  in  Pottery. 
530-2  to  12  Seminar  in  Metal  Construction. 
536-2  to  12  Research  in  Metal  Construction. 
540-2  to  12  Seminar  in  Weaving, 
546-2  to  12  Research  in  Weaving. 
560-2  to  12  Seminar  in  Art  Education. 
566-2  to  12  Research  in  Art  Education. 
571-2  to  5  Readings  in  Art  History. 
573-3  to  12  Problems  in  Art  History. 
599-5  to  9  Thesis. 

Biology 

305-4  Genetics-Classical  and  Molecular.  Broad  principles  of  genetics,  including 
Mendelism,  chromosomal  behavior,  genetic  mapping  and  mutation,  allelism, 
genes  and  development,  polygenic  systems,  inbreeding  and  outbreeding,  and 
genetic  applications.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201b,  or  210B,  or  advanced  standing  in 
biology. 

306-4  Developmental  Biology.  Basic  principles  including  cell  concepts,  repro- 
duction from  the  macromolecular  to  the  cellular  level,  transmission  of  develop- 
mental information,  evolutionary  compensation  phenomena,  and  aging.  Pre- 
requisite: GSA  201b,  or  210b,  or  advanced  standing  in  biology. 
307-4  Environmental  Biology.  Broad  principles  of  ecology  on  the  organismic 
level,  the  population  level,  and  the  community  level.  Includes  environmental 
factors,  adaptations,  energy  and  material  balance,  succession,  and  human  ecol- 
ogy. Prerequisite:  GSA  201b,  or  210b,  or  advanced  standing  in  biology. 
308-4  Organismic  Biology.  Structural  and  functional  organization  of  organisms 
including  reproduction,  biological  clocks,  hormones,  and  transport,  respiratory, 
skeletal,  and  secretory  systems.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201b,  or  210b,  or  advanced 
standing  in  biology. 

Botany 

300-4  Morphology  of  Non-Vascular  Plants.  Introduction  to  the  structure, 
development,  and  relationships  of  the  algae,  fungi,  and  bryophytes.  Prerequi- 
site: GSA  201b. 

301-4  Morphology  of  Vascular  Plants.  Introduction  to  the  structure,  develop- 
ment,   and    relationships    of    the    fern-allies,    ferns,    gymnosperms,    and   angio- 
sperms.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201b.  Recommended:  Botany  300. 
GSA  303-3  Ferns,  Trees,  and  Wild  Flowers:  The  Pleasure  of  Recognition. 
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308-5  Taxonomy  of  Cultivated  Plants.  A  study  of  the  classification  of  woody 
and  herbaceous  cultivated  plants,  both  exotic  and  native.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

315-4  Plant  Genetics.  (Same  as  Plant  Industries  315.)  A  general  course  involv- 
ing principles  of  evolution  and  genetics  of  plants.  Prerequisite:  secondary  con- 
centration in  agriculture,  botany,  or  zoology. 

320-5  Elements  of  Plant  Physiology.  A  study  of  the  functions  of  plants  and 
their  relation  to  the  various  organs.  Three  lecture  and  4  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201b;  chemistry  350  or  a  secondary  concentration  in 
chemistry. 

321-3  to  5    Elementary    Botanical    Microtechnique.    Methods    of    preservation 
and  preparation  of  plant  materials  for  examination  by  the  light  microscope. 
One  lecture  and  4  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201b. 
GSA  340-3  Ecology. 

341-3   Autecology.   An   introduction   to   plant   life   processes   and  life   form   in 
relation  to  the  factors  of  the  environment.  Prerequisite:  320,  GSA  340,  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Field  and  laboratory  expenses  $5. 
GSA  345-3  Economic  Botany. 

390-2  to  4  Readings  in  Botany.  A  course  of  individually  assigned  readings  in 
classical  botanical  literature;  both  oral  and  written  reports  required;  open  only 
to  undergraduate  students.  Prerequisites:  concentration  in  botany,  consent  of 
instructor. 

391-2  to  5    Special   Problems    in   Botany.    Individual   laboratory   or   field   work 
under  supervised  direction.   Both   written  and  oral  discussions  required.   Pre- 
requisite: concentration  in  botany,  consent  of  department  or  division. 
392-3  to  21  Botany.  Individual  research  problems  available  to  qualified  juniors 
and  seniors.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

400-5  Plant  Anatomy.  An  introduction  to  cell  division,  development,  and 
maturation  of  the  structures  of  the  vascular  plants.  Laboratory.  Cost  $5.  Pre- 
requisites: 300,  301. 

404-5  The  Algae.  Structure,  development,  and  relationships  of  the  algae. 
Laboratory  and  some  field  work.  Prerequisite:  300. 

405-5  Mycology.  Structure,  development,  and  relationships  of  the  fungi.  Prob- 
lems of  economic  and  scientific  interest  stressed.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  300. 
406-5  Industrial  Mycology.  A  consideration  of  the  myriad  ways  in  which 
fungi  impinge  on  man's  affairs,  with  special  emphasis  upon  their  various  indus- 
trial application — real  and  potential.  Three-lectures  and  4  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  405  or  consent  of  instructor. 

411-4  The  Bryophytes  and  Pteridophytes.  Structure,  development,  and  rela- 
tionships of  the  liverworts  and  mosses,  and  the  ferns  and  fern  allies.  Labor- 
atory. Prerequisite:  301. 

412-4  The  Spermatophytes.  Structure,  development,  and  relationships  of  the 
gymnosperms  and  angiosperms.  Laboratorv.  Prerequisites:  301,  313,  or  GSA 
303. 

414-5  Paleobotany.  (Same  as  Geology  414).  An  introduction  to  the  study  of 
fossil  plants  emphasizing  the  major  features  of  plant  evolution  and  the  appli- 
cations of  paleobotany  to  problems  in  the  botanical  and  geological  sciences. 
Lecture,  laboratory,  and  field  trips.  Student  cost  about  $5.  Prerequisite:  310 
or  400  or  consent  of  instructor. 

420-4  Physiology  of  Fungi.  A  treatment  of  the  physiological  activities  of  fungi 
with  particular  stress  upon  (1)  those  aspects  peculiar  to  the  group  by  virtue 
of  their  being  non  chlorophyllous  plants,  and  (2)  exploration  of  the  possible 
explanations  of  the  parasitic  vs.  the  saprophytic  habit.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

425-15  (5,5,5)  Advanced  Plant  Physiology,  (a)  Physics  of  the  plant,  water 
relations,  membrane  phenomena,  photobiology.  (b)  Chemistry  of  the  plant; 
anabolic  and  catabolic  processes,  photosyntheses,  respiration,  chemosynthesis. 
(c)  Covers  the  absorption,  translocation,  function  and  interaction  of  inorganic 
nutrient  elements  in  green  plants  with  application  to  forest,  agronomic,  and 
horticultural  species.  Prerequisites:  320,  Chemistry  350,  or  a  secondary  con- 
centration in  chemistry. 

428-3  Plant  Nutrition.  The  physiological  importance  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  and 
phosphorus-containing  compounds  is  stressed.  Prerequisites:  organic  chem- 
istry, secondary  concentration  in  botanv  or  agriculture. 

440-4  Ecology  of  Grasses  and  Grasslands.  Structure,  analysis,  and  dynamics 
of   grassland   communities;   structure   and  growth  of   individual  species.   Field 
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and  laboratory  work  costs  about  $5.  Prerequisite:  GSA  340  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

445-5  Ecology  of  Forests  and  Arable  Lands.  Forest  areas  in  North  America. 
Developmental  and  structural  analysis  of  forest  types.  Autecology  of  impor- 
tant species.  Field  trips,  approximate  cost  $10.  Prerequisite:  GSA  340. 
449-3  Elements  of  Taxonomy.  Principles  of  taxonomy  including  historical 
sketch,  phyletic  concepts,  biosystematics,  classical  and  experimental  methods. 
Lecture.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  313  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. 

450-3  Plant  Geography.  World  distribution  of  plants  related  to  environmental, 
floristic,  and  historical  factors.  Prerequisites:  consent  of  instructor. 
451-4  Introduction  to  Floristics.  Principles  involved  and  methods  used  in  the 
analvsis  of  the  flora  of  an  era.  Laboratory  and  field  work.  Student  cost  about 
$10.  Prerequisite:  Botany  313,  or  GSA  303. 

456-5  Plant  Pathology.  (Same  as  Plant  Industries  455.)  A  study  of  plant 
diseases  caused  by  fungi,  bacteria,  and  viruses.  Special  attention  given  diseases 
of  southern  Illinois  plants.  Laboratory  and  field  trips.  Lab  charge.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

457-4  Forest  Pathology.  Nature  and  control  of  forest  and  shade  tree  diseases. 
A  study  of  tree  diseases  in  forests,  parks,  streets,  and  nurseries.  Fungi  impor- 
tant in  decay  and  stain  of  timber  and  its  products  are  included.  Lab  charge. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  or  456. 

470-4  Methods  of  Teaching  High  School  Biology.  Methods,  objectives,  types 
of  courses  taught  in  secondary  school  biology.  Laboratory  and  field  trips.  Pre- 
requisite: concentration  in  botany  or  zoology. 

480-4  Classic  Principles  of  Botany.  Theories,  principles,  and  developments  in 
the  various  divisions  of  the  plant  sciences.  Prerequisites:  GSA  201c,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

500-5  Biosystematic  Plant  Anatomy. 
503-15  (5,5,5)  Advanced  Angiosperm  Taxonomy. 
510-4  Bio-Ecology. 
522-5  Advanced  Microtechnique. 
525-5  Cytology. 
526-5  Cytogenetics. 

533-3  to  4  Growth  and  Development  in  Plants. 
535-3  Energetics  of  Aquatic  Ecosystem. 
542-3  Biosystematics. 
543-5  Experimental  Ecology. 

551-4  The  Natural  Vegetation  of  the  Mississippi  Basin,  Upland. 
552-4  Mississippi  Flora,  Aquatic. 
555-12  (4,4,4)  Advanced  Plant  Pathology. 
570-2  to  5  Readings. 
580-1  to  4  Seminar. 
581-4  Advanced  Systematics. 
590-2  to  4  Introduction  to  Research. 
591-3  to  9  Research. 
599-3  to  9  Thesis. 
600-1  to  36  Dissertation. 

Chemistry 

110-4  General  and  Inorganic  Chemistry.  A  brief  introduction  to  the  structure 
of  the  atom  and  chemical  bonding;  acids,  bases,  salts,  and  pH;  and  a  study 
of  the  properties  and  reactions  of  some  of  the  more  common  elements.  Three 
lecture  and  3  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Not  applicable  to  a  concentration  or 
to  a  secondary  concentration  in  chemistry.  No  prerequisite. 

115-5  Introductory  General  Chemistry.  Equivalent  to  a  year  of  high  school 
chemistry.  For  students  who  have  had  less  than  a  year  of  high  school 
chemistry  and  who  require  a  year  or  more  of  college  chemistry.  May  be 
audited  by  students  who  have  had  a  year  or  more  of  high  school  chemistry. 
Three  lectures,  four  laboratory  hours,  and  one  recitation  per  week. 
121-10  (5,5)  General  Chemistry  and  Qualitative  Analysis.  For  students  re- 
quiring at  least  10  hours  of  chemistry,  including  those  concentrating  in 
chemistry  or  other  scientific,  pre-professional,  or  technological  areas,  (a) 
Basic  principles  of  chemistry  and  chemistry  of  non-metals;  emphasis  on 
chemical    calculations,     (b)    Chemistry    of    metals,    alloys,    amphoterism,    co- 
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ordination  compounds,  and  ionic  equilibria;  laboratory  work  includes  qualita- 
tive analysis  of  certain  cations,  anions,  and  alloys.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b 
sequence.  Prerequisite:  115  or  1  year  of  high  school  chemistry. 
235-5  General  Quantitative  Analysis.  Introduction  to  theories  and  methods  of 
volumetric  and  gravimetric  techniques.  Three  lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  Prerequisite:  121b. 

240-4  Organic  Chemistry.  A  survey  course  not  open  to  those  concentrating  in 
chemistry.  An  introduction  to  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds  with  empha- 
sis on  those  of  biological  importance.  Three  lecture  and  3  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  110  or  121a. 

305-10  (5,5)  Organic  Chemistry,  Preprofessional.  For  secondary  concentration 
in  chemistry  and  preprofessional  students.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Must  be 
taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  111c. 

341-15  (5,5,5)  Organic  Chemistry.  Three  lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  111c. 

350-4  Biological  Chemistry.  A  brief  introduction  to  metabolism,  nutrition, 
and  the  chemistry  of  the  important  biological  processes  in  plants  and  animals. 
Three  lecture  and  3  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  240  or  305b  or 
341c. 

375-0  to  2  Undergraduate  Seminar.  For  seniors  with  a  concentration  in  chem- 
istry. 

411-4  Intermediate  Inorganic  Chemistry.  Modern  inorganic  chemistry  involv- 
ing atomic  structure,  chemical  bonds,  complexes,  and  chelate  structures;  with 
emphasis  on  physical  chemical  principles.  Four  lecture  hours  per  week.  Pre- 
requisite: 461  b. 

412-3  Inorganic  Preparations.  A  study  of  several  important  inorganic  syn- 
theses. One  lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisites:  235,  305b 
or  341c. 

432-8  (4,4)  Instrumental  Analytical  Measurements.  Theory  and  practice  of 
instrumental  analytical  measurements,  including  spectrophotometric,  electro- 
analytical,  and  chromatographic  methods.  Two  lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  May  be  taken  in  either  sequence.  Prerequisite:  461b. 
433-3  Intermediate  Quantitative  Analysis.  A  study  of  the  analysis  of  complex 
materials,  with  emphasis  on  separations,  functional  group  analysis,  and  instru- 
mental applications.  Two  lecture  and  3  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequi- 
sites: 432a  or  b  and  461c. 

438-3  Review  of  Analytical  Chemistry.  A  discussion,  in  depth  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  chemical  equilibrium,  analytical  separations,  and  common  chemical 
and  physical  measurements.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
graduate  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

446-4  Qualitative  Organic  Analysis.  A  systematic  study  of  the  separation  and 
identification  of  organic  compounds.  Two  lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  305b  or  341c,  and  461c. 

447-3  Quantitative  Organic  Chemistry.  The  determination  of  functional 
groups  and  elements  commonly  found  in  organic  compounds  by  selected 
methods  of  analysis;  illustration  of  general  methods  of  procedure  in  the  field 
of  quantitative  organic  chemistry.  One  lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  305b  or  341c. 

451-9  (3,3,3)  Biochemistry,  (a)  Chemistry  and  Function  of  amino  acids, 
proteins,  and  carbohydrates,  (b)  Carbohydrate  metabolism;  lipid  chemistry, 
function,  and  metabolism;  energy  relationships,  (c)  Amino  acid  metabolism; 
enzyme  kinetics;  nucleic  acid  function  and  biosynthesis.  Must  be  taken  in 
a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  235,  305b  or  341c. 

455-8  (4,4)  Biochemistry  Laboratory.  Modern  biochemical  laboratory  tech- 
niques (a)  for  isolation,  purification,  and  characterization  of  constituents  of 
living  cells  and  (b)  for  investigations  of  pathways,  kinetics,  energetics,  and 
regulatory  mechanisms  related  to  metabolism  and  enzymic  activity.  1  lecture 
and  8  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  451. 

460-5  Principles  of  Physical  Chemistry.  Traditional  aspects  of  physical  chem- 
istry without  the  requirement  of  calculus.  Three  lecture  and  4  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  Prerequisites:  235,  305b  or  341c,  and  one  year  of  physics  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

461-12  (4,4,4)  Physical  Chemistry,  A  fundamental  course  in  physical  chem- 
istry composed  of  a  sequence  of  a,  b,  and  c.  Three  lecture  and  3  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  Prerequisites:  235,  12  hours  of  physics,  and  one  year  of  cal- 
culus. Must  be  taken  in  a,  b,  c  sequence,  and  each  is  a  prerequisite  for  the 
next  course  in  the  sequence. 
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464-3  Introduction  to  Quantum  Chemistry.  Intermediate  between  the  first  year 
of  undergraduate  physical  chemistry  and  advanced  physical  chemistry.  Gives 
a  broad  foundation  in  physical  chemistry.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Prerequi- 
site: 461c. 

471-3  Industrial  Chemistry.  A  survey  of  modern  industrial  chemistry  and  an 
introduction  to  chemical  research  processes.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  305b  or  341c. 

472-12  (4,4,4)  X-Ray  Crystallography.  (Same  as  Applied  Science  401-12.) 
(a)  Introductory  crystallography,  (b)  X-ray  diffraction  techniques,  (c)  Crys- 
tal structure  analysis.  Prerequisite:  461b. 

490-2  Chemical  Literature.  A  description  of  the  various  sources  of  chemical 
information  and  the  techniques  for  carrying  out  literature  searches.  Two  lec- 
ture hours  per  week.  Prerequisites:  235,  305b  or  341c,  reading  knowledge  of 
German  or  consent  of  instructor. 

496-1  to  12  Chemical  Problems.  Investigation  of  individual  problems  under 
the  direction  of  a  staff  member.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and  de- 
partment chairman. 

504-3  Mechanisms  and  Synthesis  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
511-9  (3,3,3)  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
517-3  Laboratory  Techniques  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

519-2  to  30  (2  to  6  per  quarter)  Advanced  Topics  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
531-3  Theory  of  Quantitative  Analysis. 
532-3  Instrumental  Methods  of  Analysis. 

539-2  to  30  (2  to  6  per  quarter)  Advanced  Topics  in  Analytical  Chemistry. 
541-3  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 
542-3  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 
543-3  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry. 

547-3  to  6  Advanced  Laboratory  Preparations  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
549-2  to  30  (2  to  6  hours  per  quarter)  Advanced  Topics  in  Organic  Chemistry. 
551-3  Nucleic  Acids  and  Protein  Biosynthesis. 
552-3  Carbohydrate  Chemistry. 
553-3  Plant  Biochemistry. 
554—3  Biochemical  Mechanisms. 
555-3  Enzymes. 

559-2  to  30   (2  to  6  hours  per  quarter)   Advanced  Topics  in  Biochemistry. 
561-3  Chemical  Thermodynamics. 
562-3  Quantum  Chemistry. 
563-3  Chemical  Dynamics. 

569-2  to  30  (2  to  6  hours  per  quarter)  Topics  in  Advanced  Physical  Chemistry. 
575-1  to  3  Graduate  Seminar. 

594-2  to  15  (2  to  6  hours  per  quarter)  Special  Readings  in  Chemistry. 
595-0  to  9  Advanced  Seminar  in  Chemistry. 
596-3  to  20  Advanced  Chemical  Problems. 
597-3  to  40  Research  and  Thesis. 
598-3  to  48  Research-Doctoral. 
600-3  to  48  Dissertation-Doctoral. 

Cinema  and  Photography 

260-12  (4,4,4)  Fundamentals  of  Still  Photography,  (a)  Use  of  small-formate 
cameras,  exterior  and  flash  lighting,  black-and-white  film  and  print  processing, 
and  composition  and  design  principles  as  applied  to  photography;  (b)  Con- 
tinuation of  (a)  but  with  emphasis  on  finer  control  of  photographic  processes 
and  techniques  with  large-format  cameras;  densitometry;  zone  systems  of 
exposure  determination;  (c)  Color  photography.  Theory  and  techniques,  as- 
signments in  the  use  of  negative-positive  and  transparency  systems.  Must  be 
taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

303-4  Portrait  Photography.  Posing,  lighting,  and  finishing  of  portraits.  Studio 
experience.  Prerequisite:   260c. 

309-12  (4,4,4)  Commercial  and  Illustrative  Photography.  Work  in  product, 
architectural,  and  illustrative  photography  in  black-and-white  and  color.  Pre- 
requisite:  260c. 

341-10  (4,3,3)  Cinematography,  (a)  The  fundamentals  of  cinematography, 
basic  to  further  work  in  any  kind  of  cinema  production.  Includes  study  of 
lenses,  cameras,  films,  lighting,  exposure,  continuity,  animation,  titles,  and  edit- 
ing;   (b)    Sound   motion  picture  production.   Study  of  film  types.  Laboratory 
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consists  of  production  of  short  sound  films  with  commentary,  music,  and 
effects;  (c)  Production  of  a  lip-synchronous  sound  film.  Must  be  taken  in 
a,b,c  sequence. 

360-8  to  12  (3,3,2-6)  Publications  Photography,  (a)  Work  in  visual  news 
reporting  with  emphasis  on  short  picture  series  and  picture  stories  with  cap- 
tions and  text.  Prerequisite:  260a;  (b)  Production  of  picture  essays  including 
subject  research,  layout,  captions,  and  text.  Includes  study  of  historic  and  cur- 
rent picture  essays.  Prerequisite:  360a;  (c)  Picture  assignments  for  campus 
and  other  publications.  Prerequisite:  360a. 

364—3  Picture  Editing.  Selection,  cropping,  and  layout  of  pictures  for  publica- 
tions. 

401-3  History  of  the  Cinema.  History,  esthetics,  and  appreciation  of  the  cine- 
ma. Screenings  of  films  of  representative  type  and  historical  significance.  Not 
open  to  students  who  have  had  GSC  349. 

402-3  History  of  Still  Photography.  History,  esthetics,  and  appreciation  of  still 
photography.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  had  GSC  348. 

411-1  to  10  Workshop  in  Still  Photography.  Advanced  work  in  specialized 
photographic  techniques  and  applications.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 
412-1  to  6  Workshop  in  Cinema  Production.  Crew  work  on  university  film  pro- 
ductions. Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

428-3  Managing  the  Industrial  Photographic  Unit.  A  study  of  practices,  pro- 
cedures, administration,  and  management  of  typical  units.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  department. 

429-3  Photographic  Methods  in  Science  and  Technology.  Photomicroscopy, 
specimen  photography,  infrared  and  ultra-violet  photography,  high-speed  and 
time-lapse  motion  pictures,  slide  series  production.  Prerequisite:  260c,  341a. 
431-1  to  12  Problems  in  Still  Photography  and  Cinematography.  Special  proj- 
ects for  advanced  students  in  still  photography  and  cinematography.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  department. 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

127-4  (2,2)  Clothing  Selection  and  Construction,  (a)  Clothing  selection  and 
care.  Study  of  clothing  in  relation  to  fabric  composition,  fashion  emphases,  art 
principles,  suitability  and  cost,  (b)  Clothing  selection  laboratory.  Use  and 
alteration  of  patterns,  construction  of  garments  using  fabrics  made  of  different 
fibers  (emphases  on  fitting  and  on  construction  techniques). 

131-3  Applied  Design.  Theory  of  design.  Judging  decorative  and  structural 
design  of  objects.  Principles  and  elements  of  design  applied  to  our  visual  en- 
vironment— homes,  furnishings,  buildings — and  the  person.  Supplementary  lab- 
oratory experiences  with  emphasis  on  color. 

145-3  Three  Dimensional  Arrangement.  Principles  of  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  designs  including  flowers,  foliage  and  other  elements  from  nature  for 
use  in  homes  and  other  interiors. 

231-3  Applied  Design.  The  study  of  design  of  products  used  in  interiors  of 
homes  and  in  clothing  and  textiles.  Laboratory  experiences  in  applying  the 
principles  and  elements  of  design  to  two-  and  three-dimensional  studies  related 
to  these.  Prerequisite:  131,  equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
233-3  Pattern  Designing  and  Clothing  Construction.  Principles  of  flat  pattern 
design,  pattern  manipulation,  and  fitting.  The  making  of  dress  patterns  from 
master  patterns.  Construction  of  dresses  using  custom  finishes.  Field  trip. 
Prerequisites:  127,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

300-2  to  4  Display.  The  application  of  design  principles  in  windows,  cases,  de- 
partment displays.  Laboratory  problems  to  provide  experience  in  planning, 
execution,  and  evaluation  of  display.  Prerequisite:  131,  equivalent,  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

327-3  Home  Furnishings  and  Interiors.  Principles  and  elements  of  design 
related  to  selection  and  arrangement  of  furniture  and  the  use  of  fabrics,  acces- 
sories and  other  media  utilized  in  furnishing  homes  and  their  interiors. 
Prerequisite:  131,  equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

329-3  Fashion.  A  study  of  economic,  psychological,  social,  and  aesthetic  fac- 
tors in  fashion  which  affect  the  individual  and  family.  Exploration  into  the 
fashion  industry  and  opportunities  in  the  field  of  fashion. 

331-3  Applied  "Design.  Laboratory  experiences  in  applying  the  principles  and 
elements  of  art  to  textile  designing.  Linoleum  block  printing,  silk  screen  print, 
contemporary  embroidery,  batik,  tie-dye,  and  others.  Prerequisite:  231,  equiva- 
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lent,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Offered  alternate  years. 

334-3  Costume  Design.  The  development  of  original  dress  design  and  adapta- 
tion from  period  costume  and  other  sources,  using  various  media.  Prerequisite: 
127a,  131.  Offered  alternate  years. 

339-3  Clothing  Economics.  Factors  of  production,  distribution,  and  consump- 
tion which  influence  economics  of  clothing.  Offered  alternate  years. 
360-4   Tailoring   and    Clothing    Construction.    Fundamental   construction   pro- 
cesses reviewed  and  basic  principles  of  tailoring  applied  in  the  construction  of 
a  suit  or  coat  and  a  dress.  Prerequisite:  233. 

364-3  Draping  and  Construction.  Principles  of  design  applied  to  draping  of 
fabric  on  dress  form.  Emphasis  on  interpretation  of  design  in  relation  to  dif- 
ferent fabrics  and  figures.  Construction  of  one  draped  garment.  Prerequisite: 
233.  Offered  alternate  years. 

371-6  Field  Experience.  Opportunity  for  supervised  learning  experiences  in 
the  chosen  area. 

380-4  Furniture  and  Interiors.  A  study  of  furniture  in  relation  to  interiors 
from  antiquity  through  the  18th  century.  Field  trip. 

381-4  The  Modern  Movement  in  Interior  Design.  A  study  of  furniture  in 
relation  to  interiors  from  the  18th  century  to  the  present.  Field  trip. 
382-4  The  Decorative  Arts.  A  study  of  ceramics,  textiles,  glass,  paper,  plas- 
tics, lighting  and  lighting  fixtures,  metals  and  hardware,  selecting  and  hanging 
pictures,  window  treatments,  floor  coverings,  wall  treatments,  and  backgrounds 
considered  in  relation  to  problems  in  interior  decoration.  Field  trip. 
390-5  Interior  Design  Fundamentals.  Analysis  and  practices  of  interior  dec- 
oration with  emphasis  on  present-day  problems  and  solutions.  Field  trip. 
Prerequisite:  131,  231  or  consent  of  instructor. 

391-15  (5,5,5)  Advanced  Interior  Design.  The  major  problems  and  trends  in 
interior  design,  (a)  residential  interiors,  (b)  commercial  interiors  for  restaur- 
ants, hotels,  and  motels,  (c)  commercial  interiors  for  transportation  systems, 
industrial  and  governmental  buildings.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Field  trips. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  390  or  consent  of  instructor. 
394—4  Professional  Practice.  Practical  organization  and  methods  of  conducting 
an  interior  decorating  business;  production,  management,  customer  relation- 
ships, and  professional  ethics.  Prerequisite:  390  or  consent  of  instructor. 
395-2  to  8  Special  Problems.  Specific  problems  in  clothing,  textiles,  applied 
design,  housing,  home  furnishings,  or  interiors.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

423-4  Advanced  Family  Housing.  (See  Home  and  Family  423.) 
431-4  Advanced  Applied  Design.  Research  problems  in  experimentation  with 
materials  in  textile  design,  linoleum  block  printing,  stencilling,  contemporary 
embroidery,  silk-screen  printing,  etc.  Prerequisite:  231  or  consent  of  instructor. 
432-2  to  8  Workshop.  Designed  to  aid  leaders  in  the  field  with  current  prob- 
lems. Discussion,  reports,  lectures,  and  other  methods  of  analyzing  and  work- 
ing on  solutions  to  problems.  Emphasis  for  the  workshop  to  be  stated  in  the 
announcement  of  the  course.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairman. 
433-4  Advanced  Pattern  Designing.  Application  of  flat  pattern  design  princi- 
ples to  the  making  of  patterns  for  garments  of  various  designs  and  fabrics. 
Fitting  and  pattern  alteration  related  to  various  figure  types.  Production  cost 
analysis.  Prerequisite:  233  or  consent  of  instructor. 

434—4  History  of  Clothing.  The  history  of  costume  from  prehistoric  times  to 
the  present.  Social,  economic,  and  aesthetic  developments  that  influenced  its 
design. 

440-4  Clothing  the  Family.  Needs  and  wants  of  individuals  at  various  devel- 
opmental stages,  in  family  and  societal  settings  with  respect  to  apparel  con- 
sumption; functional  and  fashion-motivated  choice  of  clothing;  family  budgets. 
470-3  Interior  Design  Seminar.  A  study  and  appraisement  of  noted  interiors 
and  architecture  as  interpreted  in  selected  buildings  and  by  selected  designers. 
Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

473-4  Advanced  Tailoring.  The  student  will  tailor  one  garment  for  herself. 
Timesaving  methods,  high-quality  construction  details,  and  professional  finishes 
stressed.  Prerequisite:  360  or  equivalent.  Offered  on  demand. 
474-4  Advanced  Textiles.  The  physical  and  chemical  analysis  of  textiles. 
Problems  dealing  with  economic  and  industrial  developments,  standards,  label- 
ing, and  legislation.  Current  literature  of  developments  within  the  field.  Pre- 
requisites: 322,  Chemistry  110  and  240  or  consent  of  instructor. 
481-2  to  6  Readings.  Supervised  readings  for  qualified  students.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor  and  chairman. 
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500-4  Research  Methods. 

570-4  Clothing  and  Textiles  Seminar. 

572-2  to  8  Special  Problems. 

582-4  Foundations  of  Fashion. 

583-3  (1,14)  College  Teaching  of  Clothing,  Textiles,  and  Interiors. 

599-5  to  9  Thesis. 

Design 

100-5  to  15    Design    Fundamentals.    Three-quarter    sequence.    Comprehensive 
workshop    and    lecture    course    in    design    fundamentals.    Exploration    of   two- 
and  three-dimensional  design  principles  using  various  media  and  materials. 
200-2  to  6  Materials  and  Basic  Techniques.  Three-quarter  sequence.   Labora- 
tory  exploration   of   two-   and   three-dimensional   materials   utilized   in  design 
process.  No  more  than  2  hours  per  quarter.  Prerequisite:  100. 
215-4  to  12   Basic   Product-Shelter   Design.   Three-quarter   sequence.   Develop- 
ment of  an  analytical  approach  to  the  solution  of  product  and  shelter  problems, 
using  lecture,  text,  and  laboratory  methods.  Prerequisite:  100. 
275-4  to  12  Basic  Visual  Design.  Three-quarter  sequence.  Development  of  an 
analytical  approach  to  the  solution  of  visual  problems,  using  lecture,  text,  and 
laboratory  methods.  Prerequisite:  100. 

300-2  to  6  Materials  and  Basic  Techniques.  Three-quarter  sequence.  A  con- 
tinuation of  200.  Prerequisite:  200. 

345-4  to  12  Design  Studio.  Special  projects  in  two,  and  three-dimensional 
experimental  structures. 

366-5  to  15  Product-Shelter  Design.  Three-quarter  sequence.  Development  of 
three-dimensional  design  projects  of  community  scope.  Prerequisites:  200, 
215,  275. 

375-5  to  15  Visual  Design.  Development  of  design  projects  exploiting  various 
communications  media.  Prerequisites:  200,  215,  275. 

390-2  Principles  of  Design.  Critical  survey  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  con- 
temporary design. 

400-0  to  2  Materials  and  Basic  Techniques. 
465f-5  to  15 — Research  in  Product-Shelter  Design. 
465g-5  to  15  Research  in  Visual  Design. 
490f-2  to  12  Studio  in  Product-Shelter  Design. 
490g-2  to  12  Studio  in  Visual  Design. 
520-4  to  10  Educational  Tool  Systems. 
530-4  to  12  Studies  in  the  Industrial  Process. 
535-4  to  12  Research  in  Product  Design. 
540-4  to  12  Studies  in  Communications  Design. 
545-4  to  12  Research  in  Communications  Design. 
550-2  to  16  Field  Study  in  Design. 
560-4  to  12  Environmental  Control. 
570-4  to  12  Design  Science  Exploration. 
575-4  World  Ecological  Studies. 
576-4  to  8  Structural  Evolution. 
599-3  to  9  Thesis. 

Economics 

214-4  Economics  (Macro).  Analysis  of  the  methodology  of  economics;  the 
determination  of  the  level  of  national  income,  employment,  and  output;  money 
and  banking;  and  economic  fluctuations,  including  government  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  to  control  those  fluctuations. 

215-4  Economics  (Micro).  Analysis  of  the  operation  of  an  economy  in  the 
determination  of  product  prices,  wage  rates,  levels  of  output  by  the  firm,  and 
the  distribution  of  income,  including  the  role  of  government  therein.  Pre- 
requisite: 214. 

301-1  to  6  Economic  Readings.  Readings  in  books  and  periodicals  in  a  defined 
field,  under  direction  of  one  or  more  staff  members.  Periodic  written  and  oral 
reports.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairman. 

303-4  Introduction  to  Economics — MBA.  Survey  of  economic  principles  in- 
cluding national  income,  money  and  banking,  fiscal  policy,  economic  growth, 
prices,  theory  of  the  firm,  labor,  rent,  interest,  and  profits.  MBA  students  only. 
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304-4  Introduction  to  Statistics — MBA.  A  survey  of  statistics.  Specifically, 
hypotheses  testing  and  confidence  interval  determination.  Three  hours  lecture; 
2  hours  laboratory.  Restricted  to  MBA  students. 

308-4    Economics    and    Business    Statistics    I.    Three    hours    lecture;    2    hours 
laboratory.  Prerequisite:  GSD  110. 
310-4  Labor  Problems.  Prerequisites:  215. 

GSB  311-3  Economic  Development  of  the  United  States.  Prerequisite:  GSB 
101c  or  211c. 

GSB  312-3  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  Prerequisite:  GSB  211a. 
GSB  313-3  Economics  of  War  and  Peace. 

315-4  Money  and  Banking  I.  Prerequisite:  215  or  consent  of  instructor. 
330-4   Public   Finance.   Government  spending,   taxing,   budgeting,  and  debt  in 
relation    to    resource   allocation,    income    distribution,   and   economic   stability. 
Prerequisite:  211a,  215,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

408-4  Economic  and  Business  Statistics  II.  Techniques  for  making  decisions 
when  the  economic  conditions  are  not  known  with  certainty.  Three  hours 
lecture;  2  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  307  or  GSD  110,  or  GSD  108c,  or 
GSD  114c,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

411-4  Collective  Bargaining  and  Dispute  Settlement.  Nature,  issues,  pro- 
cedures, economic  effects.  Prerequisite:  310  or  consent  of  instructor. 
416-4  Money  and  Banking  II.  Emphasis  upon  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  other  banking  systems.  Prerequisite:  315  or  consent  of  instructor. 
418-4  Economic  History  of  Europe.  A  survey  of  the  economic  growth  of 
Europe  with  emphasis  upon  the  development  of  European  agriculture,  indus- 
try, finance,  and  international  trade  since  1750.  Prerequisites:  215,  or  GSB 
211a,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

419-4  Latin  American  Economic  Development.  A  survey  of  the  resource  base 
of  Latin  American  economic  development  with  special  reference  to  the  prob- 
lems of  transition  from  an  export-import  to  an  integrated  industrial  economy; 
monetary  policies;  problems  of  economic  planning.  Prerequisites:  215,  or  GSB 
211a,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

420-4  Recent  Economic  History  of  the  United  States.  Review  and  analysis 
of  the  chief  characteristics,  trends,  and  continuing  problems  of  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  in  the  20th  century.  Prerequisites:  215. 

422-4  Introduction  to  Economic  Development.  An  analysis  of  the  precondi- 
tions, processes,  and  problems  involved  in  economic  development.  Both  the 
theory  and  policy  relevant  to  development,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
developing  or  emerging  economics,  are  stressed.  Prerequisites:  215. 
429-4  International  Economics.  Intensive  treatment  of  the  principles  of  inter- 
national economics  with  special  emphasis  on  the  classical  and  modern  theories 
of  international  trade.  Income  effects.  Balance  of  payments  adjustments. 
Prerequisites:  215,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

430-4  Regional  Economy.  Natural  economic  regions,  governmental  action  (as 
in  the  T.V.A.),  local  applications.  Prerequisite:  215. 

431-3  Public  Finance  II.  State  and  local.  Prerequisite:  330  or  consent  of  the 
instructor. 

433-4  Inflation,  Growth,  and  Stability.  National  income  theory  with  emphasis 
on  (a)  the  influence  of  government  budgetary  programs  on  the  level  of 
national  income,  employment,  growth,  and  the  price  level,  and  (b)  the  insti- 
tutional difficulties  of  formulating  and  executing  a  Federal  budget  program. 
Prerequisite:  215  or  consent  of  instructor. 

436-3  Government  and  Labor.  (Same  as  Government  436.)  A  study  of  labor 
relations  and  legislation  considering  both  constitutional  and  economic  aspects. 
Prerequisite:  215,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

440-4  Intermediate  Micro  Theory.  A  more  intensive  treatment  of  price  theory. 
Prerequisites:  215,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

441-4  Intermediate  Macro  Theory.  Basic  analytical  concepts  of  the  modern 
theory  of  aggregative  income  determination.  Prerequisites:  214  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

450-6  (3,3)  History  of  Economic  Thought.  The  development  of  economic 
thought;  (a)  ancients  to  1850;  (b)  1850  to  present.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b, 
sequence.  Prerequisites:  215,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

460-4  Russian  Economy.  Development  of  Russian  trade,  agriculture,  industry, 
government,  finance,  and  standards  of  living  in  successive  periods  in  relation 
to  the  historical,  geographic,  economic,  and  ideological  background.  Pre- 
requisite: 215,  or  GSB  211a,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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461-8  (4,4)  Comparative  Economic  Development  in  Asia.  A  comparison  of  the 
economies  of  Japan,  India,  and  China  within  the  framework  of  emerging 
economic  theory  of  developing  economies  (a)  Japan  from  Tokugaua  period 
to  the  present  (b)  contemporary  China  and  India.  Prerequisite:  215,  or  GSB 
211,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

462-4  Economic  Development  of  the  Middle  East.  Economic  structure  of  the 
countries  constituting  the  Middle  East;  economic,  political,  social,  and  cultural 
forces  influencing  economic  development.  Prerequisite:  215. 

465-4  Mathematical  Economics  I.  A  systematic  survey  of  mathematical 
economic  theory.  Conditions  of  static  equilibrium  (including  stability  condi- 
tions), optimizing  behavior  under  constraints,  and  dynamic  economic  models. 
Prerequisite:  440  or  consent  of  instructor. 

467-4  Econometrics  I.  Introduction  to  resource  allocation  under  uncertainty. 
Probabilistic  economic  models,  theory  of  games  and  economic  choices,  and 
stochastic  economic  processes.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
471-4  Land  Resource  Economics.  (Same  as  Forestry  471  and  Agricultural 
Industries  471.)  The  use  of  land  as  an  economic  variable  in  production  of 
goods  and  services;  land  market;  group  versus  individual  conflicts;  elementary 
land  resources  planning  techniques.  Prerequisite:  440,  or  441,  or  Agricultural 
Industries  350,  or  Forestry  470. 

472-4  Dynamic  Economics:  Fluctuations  and  Growth.  A  study  of  the  causal 
factors  which  produce  fluctuations  in  economic  activity  and/or  economic 
growth.  An  identification  of  the  factors  which  affect  the  length  of  the  cycle, 
its  amplitude,  and  the  stability  of  equilibrium.  An  examination  of  the  theories 
and  issues  of  economic  growth.  Prerequisite:  441  or  consent  of  instructor. 
481-4  Comparative  Economic  Systems.  Capitalism,  socialism,  fascism,  and 
other  forms  of  the  economy.  Prerequisite:  215,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
490-4  Workshop  in  Economic  Education.  (Same  as  Elementary  or  Secondary 
Education  490.)  Designed  to  assist  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers 
in  promoting  economic  understanding  in  the  minds  of  their  students  through 
the  translation  of  economic  principles  and  problems  into  classroom  teaching 
materials. 

500-4  to  8  Economics  Seminar. 
501-1  to  5  Economics  Readings. 
502-1  to  6  Readings  in  Resource  Economics. 
512-4  Labor  Economics. 
517-4  Monetary  Theory  and  Policy. 

520-8  (4,4)  Economic  Development  Theory  and  Policy. 
526-4  Managerial  Economics. 
530-4  Foreign  Trade  and  Finance. 
531-4  Seminar  in  International  Economics. 
533-4  Public  Finance  Theory  and  Practice. 
541-4  National  Income  Theory. 
542-4  Price  Theory. 
543-4  Seminar  in  Economic  Policy. 
545-4  Oligopoly  and  Related  Market  Structures. 
552-4  Seminar  in  Economic  Thought. 
555-4  Seminar  in  Economic  History. 
562-4  Seminar  in  Economic  Systems. 
566-4  Mathematical  Economics  II. 
567-4  Econometrics  II. 
575-4  Economic  Regulation. 
581-4  Economics  of  Welfare. 
582-4  Economic  Behavior. 

583-4  Methodological  Foundations  of  Economics. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 
600-1  to  48  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

Educational  Administration  and  Foundations 

GSB  331-3  The  American  Educational  Systems. 

355-4  Philosophy  of  Education.   (Same  as  Philosophy  355.)  The  philosophical 

principles  of  education  and  the  educational  theories  and  agencies  involved  in 

the  work  of  the  schools. 

431-4  History  of  Education  in  the  United  States.  An  historical  study  of  the 
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problems  of  American  Education  which  have  relevance  to  contemporary 
education. 

432-4    Education    and    Social    Forces.    Analysis    and    classification    of    propa- 
ganda.  Designed  to  show  how  public  opinion  is  formed  by  a  use  of  current 
materials  from  the  different  channels  of  communications.  Differences  between 
propaganda  and  indoctrination. 
500-4  Research  Methods. 

501-12  (4,4,4)  Seminar  in  Educational  Administration. 
502-4  Seminar  in  Comparative  Education. 
502S-4  Seminar  in  Comparative  Education:  Soviet  Russia. 
503-4  Seminar  in  Philosophy  of  Education. 
504-4  Seminar  in  History  of  European  Education. 
506-4  Seminar:  Curriculum  in  Relation  to  American  Culture. 
507-12  (4,4,4)  The  Twentieth  Century  and  Education. 
508-8  (4,4)  Interdisciplinary  Seminar  in  Education  Administration. 
511-12  (4,4,4)  Internship  Practicum. 
512-3  Workshop  in  Adult  Education. 
520-8  (4,4)  Legal  Basis  of  American  Education. 
524-12  (4,4,4)  School  Administration. 
527-2  to  4  Current  Issues  in  School  Administration. 
533-4  School  Buildings. 
534a-4  School  Finance. 
534b-4  School  Business  Administration. 

534c-2  to  4  Educational  Application  of  Electronic  Data  Processing. 
535-4  Research  in  Problems  of  School  Administration. 
536a-3  Administrator's  Workshop. 
539-4  Community  Development  Through  the  School. 
554-4  Contrasting  Philosophies  of  Education. 
556-8  (4,4)  School  Supervision. 
560—4  Curriculum. 
563-4  School  Public  Relations. 
564-4  High  School  Principalship. 

575-1  to  4  Individual  Research.   (Selected  areas  with  1  to  4  hours  in  each.) 
576-1  to  4  Readings  in  Administration  and  Supervision.    (Selected  areas  with 
1  to  4  hours  in  each.) 
589-2  to  12  General  Graduate  Seminar. 
591-2  Seminar — Social  and  Philosophical  Foundations. 
592-4  Doctoral  Seminar  in  Cultural  Foundations  of  Education. 
596-5  to  9  Independent  Investigation. 
597-1  to  3,  598-1  to  3,  599-1  to  3  Thesis. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Elementary  Education 

000-0  Reading  and  Study  Techniques.  A  service  course  to  aid  students  in 
improving  reading  and  study  skills.  Time  schedules,  general  principles  of 
effective  study,  improving  reading,  making  notes,  etc. 

100-3  Introduction  to  Elementary  Education.  A  thorough  investigation  of  the 
factors  which  are  involved  in  teaching  in  the  elementary  school. 
101-2  Developing  Reading  and  Learning  Skills.  (Same  as  Secondary  Educa- 
tion 101.)  Designed  to  increase  reading  and  study  efficiency.  Areas  covered  in- 
clude speed,  comprehension,  vocabulary,  study  skills,  (concentration,  note- 
taking,  test-taking,  time-scheduling,  etc.).  Open  to  all  students. 
203-3  Understanding  the  Elementary  School  Child.  Concepts  needed  to 
understand  the  child  in  the  elementary  school  situation.  Two  hours  lecture 
and  two  hours  observation.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

309-3  Kindergarten-Primary  Social  Studies  Methods.  The  objectives  and 
methods  of  teaching  social  studies  at  the  kindergarten-primary  level,  culmi- 
nating in  the  planning  of  a  unit  of  work.  Prerequisite:  316. 

314-4  Elementary  School  Methods.  The  fundamental  principles  of  education, 
the  interpretation   of   current   educational   theory  and  practice,   the  processes 
of    teaching    and    learning    involved    in    elementary    education.    Prerequisite: 
Guidance  305. 
316-4  Kindergarten-Primary  Methods  and  Curriculum.  Philosophy  and  prin- 
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ciples  underlying  the  teaching  of  four-to-eight-year-olds.  Emphasis  upon 
organization,  equipment,  materials  and  methods  for  promoting  growth  of 
young  children.  Prerequisite:  Guidance  305. 

337-4  Reading  in  the  Elementary  Schools.  The  principles  of  reading,  factors 
that  condition  reading,  together  with  grade  placement  of  aims  and  materials; 
diagnostic  and  remedial  treatment.  Prerequisite:  314. 
350-4  to  16  Kindergarten-Primary  Student  Teaching. 
351-4  to  16  Elementary  Student  Teaching. 
375-2  to  3  Readings  in  Elementary  Education. 

401-2  to  4  Problems  in  Public  School  Reading.  Requirements:  attendance  at 
all  sessions  of  a  reading  conference;  preparation  of  a  paper  showing  practical 
applications  of  theory  to  the  student's  own  teaching  situation. 
410-4  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Arithmetic  in  Kindergarten-Primary 
Grades.  Recent  findings  and  current  practices  in  building  a  basis  for  quanti- 
tative thinking  in  early  childhood  education.  Special  emphasis  upon  grade 
placement  of  content  and  of  techniques  to  aid  children  in  understanding  of  the 
number  system. 

411-4  Seminar  in  Instruction.  To  assist  student  teachers  and  in-service  teach- 
ers in  solving  classroom  problems.  Involves  clinical  study  and  discussion  of 
behavioral  and  learning  situations,  with  special  attention  to  the  development 
of  characteristics  and  needs  of  students. 

413-4  Children's  Literature.  Emphasizes  types  of  literature,  analysis  of  liter- 
ary qualities,  selection  and  presentation  of  literature  for  children.  Not  for 
students  who  have  had  English  213.  Prerequisite:  Guidance  305. 
415-2  to  4  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary 
School.  Items  to  be  taught,  the  grade  placement  of  content,  newer  instruc- 
tional practices  and  materials  of  instruction,  and  means  of  evaluating  achieve- 
ment. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

430-3  Workshop  in  Creative  Writing  in  the  Elementary  School.  Techniques 
of  encouraging  creative  writing  in  the  elementarv  school. 

431-2  to  4  Education  for  the  Disadvantaged  Child.  An  understanding  of  cul- 
turally disadvantaged  children  with  emphasis  on  the  nonurban  poor.  Dis- 
cussion of  necessary  adjustments  of  school  programs  emphasizing  early  school 
admission,  experimental  background,  self-concept,  language  development  and 
learning  style.  Prerequisite:  337. 

433-4  Workshop  in  Kindergarten-Primary  Education.  Meets  needs  of  in- 
service  teachers  in  such  areas  as  curriculum  adjustment,  remedial  teaching, 
child  development,  and  early  childhood  education.  No  credit  if  student  has  had 
333  or  390. 

435-4  to  8  Workshop  in  Elementary  School  Foreign  Language  Instruction. 
437-4  Problems  in  Reading.  Practices  and  trends  in  the  teaching  of  reading; 
materials  of  instruction  in  reading,  particularly  remedial  materials;  tech- 
niques and  materials  for  prevention  of  reading  difficulties;  diagnosis  and 
remediation  of  reading  difficulties.  Prerequisites:  senior  standing,  337.  Not 
open  to  students  having  had  505. 

441-4  Workshop  in  Elementary  School  Science.  Acquaints  teachers  with  new 
science  curriculum  materials  and  provides  experience  with  the  materials. 
Success  in  the  course  is  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  student's  back- 
ground in  science.  Prerequisite:  314. 

442-4  Teaching  Elementary  School  Science.  Purposes  of  and  instructional 
procedures  used  in  teaching  various  science  curriculum  materials.  Success  in 
the  course  is  not  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  student's  background  in 
science.  Prerequisite:  314. 

443-4  Workshop  in  Social  Studies.  Material  on  critical  areas  of  the  world, 
not  commonly  emphasized  in  elementary  soci?l  studies.  Areas  considered; 
significant  geographical  concepts,  Asia,  Africa,  Russia,  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Outstanding  specialists  in  social  science  present  their  specialties. 
445-4  Parent  Involvement  in  Education.  Materials,  techniques,  and  resources 
suitable  for  use  by  teachers  in  helping  parents  and  teachers  to  understand  how 
they  can  help  each  other  in  the  partnership  responsibilities  of  the  education 
of  culturally  disadvantaged  children.  Prerequisite:  Student  teaching  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

465-4  Seminar  in  Psychology  of  Elementary  School  Subjects.  Psychological 
principles  of  learning  applied  to  the  masterv  of  materials  used  in  elementary 
school  subjects.  Prerequisites:  314,  Guidance  305. 
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490-2  to  3  Workshop  in  Economic  Education  in  Elementary  Schools.  (Same  as 
Economics  490.)    A  study  of  newer  programs  stressing  economic  understand- 
ings of  the  social  studies  in  the  elementary  school. 
503-9  NDEA  Summer  Institute  in  Reading. 
505-4  Reading  in  Elementary  School. 
507-2  to  4  Readings  in  Reading. 
509-4  to  8  Practicum  in  Reading. 
510-4  to  8  Seminar:  Problems  in  Reading. 

514-4  Organization  and  Administration  of  Reading  Programs. 
515-4    Special    Problems    in    the   Teaching   of   Arithmetic   in    the   Elementary 
School. 

516-8  to  12  Internship  in  Reading. 
517-2  to  4  Kindergarten-Primary  Practicum. 
518-2  Supervision  of  Student  Teachers. 

519-2  to  4  Readings  in  Research  in  Elementary  Mathematics. 
520-4    Diagnosis    and    Correction    of    Elementary    Mathematics    Disabilities. 
521-12  (4,4,4)  Diagnosis  and  Correction  of  Reading  Disabilities. 
525-4  Kindergarten-Primary  Seminar. 
537-4  Kindergarten-Primary  Reading. 
541—4  Problems  in  Elementary  School  Science. 
542-1  to  4  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School. 
543-4  Teaching  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School. 
557-4  The  Elementary  Principalism. 
558-3  to  4  Leadership  in  Elementary  Education. 
559-3  Workshop  in  Instructional  Leadership. 
560-4  Kindergarten-Primary  Education. 
561-4  The  Elementary  School  Curriculum. 
563-4  Organization  of  the  Elementary  School. 
570-4  Seminar,  Research  in  Elementary  Education. 

575-2  to  4  Individual  Research.  (Selected  areas  with  2  to  4  hours  in  each.) 
596-5  to  9  Independent  Investigation. 
599-3  to  9  Thesis. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Engineering 

100-2  Orientation.  (See  Engineering  Technology  100.) 

222-3  Digital  Computer  Programming.  Programming  of  digital  computers  in 
a  problem-oriented  language  (FORTRAN).  Problems  solved  will  illustrate 
some  of  the  elementary  methods  of  numerical  analysis.  Prepares  the  student 
to  use  digital  computers  in  later  courses.  Includes  programming  of  a  compu- 
tational problem  from  inception  to  completion:  formulation  and  analysis,  flow 
charting,  coding,  check-out,  documentation.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111b. 
259-3  to  80  Shop  and  Drafting  Subjects.  (See  Technical  and  Industrial  Edu- 
cation 259.) 

260-9  (3,3,3)  Analytical  Mechanics.  (Same  as  Engineering  Technology  260.) 
(a)  Principles  of  mechanics;  force  systems;  statics  of  particles;  statics  of  rigid 
bodies  in  two  dimensions  and  three  dimensions;  equilibrium;  analysis  of 
structures;  distributed  forces;  forces  in  beams  and  cables.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 150b  or  concurrent  enrollment,  (b)  Centroids  and  center  of  gravity; 
friction;  moments  of  inertia;  kinematics  of  particles;  kinematics  of  rigid  bodies; 
relative  motion.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  260a.  (c)  Kinetics  of  particles; 
Newton's  laws  of  motion  (mass,  force  and  acceleration);  kinetics  of  rigid 
bodies;  D'Alembert  principle;  work  and  energy;  impulse  and  momentum. 
Prerequisite:  Engineering  260b. 

300-9  (3,3,3)  Thermodynamics,  (a)  The  study  of  fundamental  energy  con- 
cepts and  the  laws  of  thermodynamics,  availability  of  energy,  properties  of 
gases,  vapors  and  gas-vapor  mixtures,  flow  and  nonflow  processes,  (b)  Engine 
cycles  and  applications  to  internal  combustion  engines,  gas  turbines,  steam 
turbines,  jet  devices,  air  compressors  and  air  engines.  Combustion  refrigera- 
tion and  air  conditioning,  (c)  Axiomatic  thermodynamics,  criteria  for  equi- 
librium; absolute  temperature;  Maxwell's  relations;  open  systems;  the  phase 
rule;  systems  of  one  and  two  components;  idealized  systems;  equations  of 
state;  systems  involving  chemical  and  electrochemical  equilibrium.  Must  be 
taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  252a. 
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302-6  (3,3)  Heat  and  Mass  Transfer,  (a)  Dimensional  analysis  and  its 
application  to  the  theory  of  heat  transfer.  Mathematical  and  graphical  methods 
of  analyzing  problems  in  conduction,  convection,  and  radiation.  Particular  at- 
tention to  the  applications  of  heat  transfer  principles  used  in  various  processes. 
(b)  A  study  of  the  theory  related  to  all  types  of  heat  power  equipment.  The 
design  calculations  for  various  components  of  heat  power  machines  such  as 
steam  and  gas  turbines,  air  compressors,  pumps,  refrigeration,  and  air  condi- 
tioning equipment.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,  sequence.  Prerequisite:  300a,b. 
305-6  (3,3)  Architectural  Engineering  Design,  (a)  An  introduction  to  the 
profession  of  architecture;  work  illustrating  basic  architectural  forms  and 
their  organization,  (b)  A  study  of  architectural  planning,  composition,  and 
sketching.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  260-9. 
311-9  (3,3,3)  Engineering  Materials.  (Same  as  Engineering  Technology  311.) 
(a)  Stress  and  strain  in  the  elastic  as  well  as  the  plastic  states.  Failure 
theories.  Elastic  and  plastic  torsion.  Thick  cylinders  and  rotating  discs.  Energy 
methods.  Beams  on  elastic  foundations.  Introduction  to  plates  and  shells.  Limit 
design,  (b)  Mechanics  of  continua  for  elastic,  plastic,  viscoelastic,  and  creep- 
ing materials,  limit  analysis,  applications  to  brittle,  ductile,  and  transitional 
modes  of  fracture,  to  creep,  fatigue,  friction  and  wear.  Laboratory  emphasiz- 
ing student-planned  projects,  (c)  Physical  and  chemical  properties  of  all  types 
of  materials;  influence  of  these  properties  on  behavior  of  materials  under 
various  structural,  magnetic,  dielectric,  heat,  and  other  environmental  con- 
ditions. Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  260-9. 
313-6  (3,3)  Fluid  Mechanics,  (a)  A  broad  introduction  to  the  concepts  and 
principles  of  fluid  statics,  kinematics  and  dynamics  using  the  continuum  as  a 
mathematical  model.  Differential  and  integral  form  of  the  basic  law  of  con- 
servation of  mass,  Newton's  law  of  motion  in  the  form  of  Euler's,  Bernoulli's 
and  the  momentum  equation;  the  basic  law  of  conservation  of  energy.  Laminar 
and  turbulent  pipe  flow;  open  channel  flow.  Turbomachinery.  Fluid  property 
measurement.  Prerequisite:  260-9.  (b)  Resistance  to  flow  around  submerged 
bodies,  basic  boundary  layer  theory.  Dimensional  analysis  by  means  of  the 
Buckingham  Pi-theorem  and  the  method  of  non-dimensionalizing  the  gov- 
erning equations,  dynamic  similitude.  Perfect  gas  equations,  basic  theories 
of  compressible  flow  in  short  passages  and  pipes;  shock  waves.  Inviscid  flow 
concepts  including  the  velocity  potential.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
321-3  Physical  Metallurgy.  The  elementary  physics  of  metals,  constitutional 
diagrams,  equilibrium  and  non-equilibrium  conditions.  The  properties  of  metals 
and  alloys  as  related  to  structure.  Prerequisite:  311a. 

331-12  (4,4,4)  Circuit  and  Field  Theory,  (a)  Explanation  and  application 
of  circuit  theory;  measurement  of  basic  electrical  parameters;  study  of  linear 
networks  and  sources  of  electrical  energy;  analysis  of  transients  in  reactive 
circuits,  (b)  Continuation  of  circuit  theory;  introduction  to  three-phase  power 
systems;  investigation  of  quadripole  network  theory,  (c)  Vector  analysis  of 
electromagnetic  fields  of  simple  geometry;  study  of  various  theorems  and 
equations  relating  to  electromagnetic  field  theory,  with  special  emphasis  on 
Maxwell's  equations.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  252b. 

333-3  Electrical  Energy  Conversion.  The  principles  and  physical  aspects  of 
electromechanical  energy  conversion  and  the  basic  concepts  of  machine  per- 
formance; analysis  and  performance  of  D.C.  machines.  Prerequisite:  331-12. 
370-4  Theory  of  Stochastic  Processes.  Concept  of  a  stochastic  process.  Re- 
newal theory.  Markov  processes  with  application  to  reliability  of  systems, 
queues,  and  other  problems  of  engineering  interest.  Related  statistical  prob- 
lems. Prerequisite:  300a,b. 

401-9  (3,3,3)  Principles  of  Propulsion,  (a)  The  basic  principles  of  propulsion 
dynamics,  (b)  The  thermodynamics  of  fluid  flow  and  application  to  propul- 
sion engines,  (c)  An  extensive  treatment  of  the  technological  problems  in  the 
design  of  propulsion  systems.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite: 
300-9. 

406-3  Introductory  Wave  Motion.  Wave  motion  in  strings  and  bars.  Fourier 
methods.  Wave  motion  in  fluids.  Electromagnetic  waves.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 252b. 

412-9  (3,3,3)  Engineering  Practice,  (a)  Written  communication  encountered 
in  engineering  organizations;  correspondence,  memoranda,  technical  papers, 
specifications,  and  reports.  Lectures,  conferences,  and  frequent  written  assign- 
ments are  adapted  to  the  individual  needs  of  each  student,  (b)  The  law  of 
contracts    with    enough    emphasis    on    legal    procedure    to    enable    students    to 
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understand  decided  cases.  The  study  of  the  legal  material  will  be  followed 
by  practice  in  applying  some  of  the  principles,  (c)  Research  methods. 
413-6  (3,3)  Intermediate  Mechanics  of  Fluids,  (a)  Application  of  the  basic 
laws  of  nature  to  the  theory  of  fluids  using  the  continuum  approach.  Kine- 
matics of  fluid  motion  using  various  coordinate  systems.  Dynamics  of  viscous 
fluid  motion  with  some  solutions  to  the  fundamental  system  of  equations,  (b) 
Vorticity,  stream  functions  and  the  velocity  potential.  Incompressible  irrota- 
tional  flow.  The  compressible  flow  equations  and  an  introduction  to  the  theory 
of  homogeneous  turbulence.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite: 
313a,b,  Mathematics  305. 

415-9  (3,3?3)  Principles  of  Water  Quality  Control,  (a)  Characteristics  of 
water  quality,  both  natural  and  man-made;  relationship  of  quality  to  use;  unit 
operations  of  water  quality  control  for  municipal  and  industrial  use.  (b) 
Characteristics  of  waste  waters;  fundamental  concepts  of  biological  and  chem- 
ical processes  for  the  treatment  of  sewage  and  industrial  wastes;  water  quality 
criteria  in  stream  pollution  control,  (c)  Application  of  physical,  chemical  and 
biological  unit  operations  and  unit  processes  to  the  functional  design  of  treat- 
ment facilities  for  water,  sewage  and  industrial  wastes.  Laboratory.  Prerequi- 
sites. Chemistry  111c,  consent  of  instructor. 

416-6  (3,3)  Water  Quality  Control,  (a)  Application  of  the  principles  of 
analytical,  physical,  and  organic  chemistry  to  the  analysis  and  treatment  of 
water,  sewage,  and  industrial  wastes.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
111c,  consent  of  instructor,  (b)  The  ecology  of  streams,  lakes,  and  other 
water  resources;  identification  and  control  of  microorganisms  in  water  and 
wastes;  basic  principles  of  microbiology  and  biochemistry  as  related  to  stream 
pollution  and  water  quality  control.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Engineering 
416a,  consent  of  instructor. 

420-9  (3,3,3)  Transport  Phenomena,  (a)  Mechanism  of  heat,  mass  and 
momentum  transport  on  both  molecular  and  continuum  basis.  Estimation  of 
transport  properties.  Generalized  equations  of  transport  in  one  or  three 
dimensional  system,  (b)  Interphase  transport  in  isothermal  and  noniso- 
thermal  systems.  Unsteady  state  transport  problems  in  multicomponent  sys- 
tems. Mechanism  ratio  analysis.  Analogy  of  mass,  heat  and  momentum  trans- 
fer, (c)  Macroscopic  balances,  diffusion  operations,  penetration  theory, 
simultaneous  mass  and  heat  transfer,  equilibrium  operations.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  252b. 

422-4  Operations  Research  and  Mathematical  Model  Formulation.  Applica- 
tions of  digital  computers  to  the  mathematical  modelling  of  physical  systems 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  simulation  and  problem  solving  techniques  of 
operations  research.  A  critical  study  of  "the  scientific  method"  and  its  implica- 
tions as  an  aid  to  the  conduct  of  scientific  research.  Dynamic  models  of 
transportation,  allocation,  and  replacement.  Physical  applications  and  com- 
putation techniques  related  to  the  theory  of  games.  Introduction  to  "real- 
time" techniques.  Prerequisites:  222  and  Mathematics  111b  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

423-3  Hybrid  Computation.  The  simultaneous  use  of  the  analog  and  the 
digital  computer  for  the  solution  of  engineering  problems.  Scaling  of  problems. 
Block  diagrams  and  logic  are  stressed.  Linear  and  nonlinear  differential 
equations.  Simulation  as  well  as  iterative  analog  computation  are  covered. 
Prerequisite:  Engineering  222  or  Mathematics  225  and  Engineering  470a  or 
concurrent  enrollment. 

430-2  to  8  Special  Problems  in  Industry  and  Technology.  Special  opportunity 
for  students  to  obtain  assistance  and  guidance  in  the  investigation  and  solu- 
tion of  selected  technical  problems.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
435-9  (3,3,3)  Electronics,  (a)  An  introduction  to  electronics  for  all  students 
of  engineering.  A  foundation  for  more  advanced  studies  in  electronics. 
(b,c)  Electron-tube  theory,  amplifiers,  modulation,  vacuum  tube  and  tran- 
sistor circuits.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite: 
331a,b. 

439-6  (3,3)  Transient  Analysis.  A  study  of  electrical  and  mechanical  net- 
works by  means  of  the  Laplace  Transform.  Theoretical  vibration  problems  in 
the  real  and  complex  time  domain,  as  they  apply  to  engineering  will  be  dis- 
cussed. Prerequisites:  335a,b,  Mathematics  305b  or  Engineering  470b. 
441-3  Intermediate  Mechanics  of  Vibrations.  Equations  of  motion  applied  to 
systems  with  free  and  forced  vibrations,  damping,  and  multiple-degrees  of 
freedom;  Euler's  equations;  introduction  to  Lagrange's  equations;  and  intro- 
duction to  orbital  mechanics.  Prerequisite:  260c  and  Mathematics  305. 
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443-9  (3,3,3)  Engineering  Design.  Projects  of  a  research  design  or  develop- 
ment nature.  The  student  will  select  a  problem,  develop  the  theory  for  a 
solution,  check  the  theory  experimentally,  analyze  the  data,  and  compare  the 
results.  The  project  can  be  from  one  to  three  quarters  in  length.  Laboratory. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisites:  300,  311,  331  (a,b). 
446-6  (3,3)  Energy  Conversion,  (a)  Modern  power  plant  cycles,  pumps, 
fans,  and  heat  exchangers,  (b)  a  detailed  study  of  the  design  and  operation 
of  turbines,  (c)  The  design  of  jet  engines  and  other  systems.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  300-9. 

450-4  Fundamentals  of  Reactive  Systems.  Chemical  processes,  stoichiometry, 
properties  of  gases,  solution  chemistry,  modern  techniques  of  analysis,  sur- 
face chemistry.  Nonideal  systems,  rates  and  mechanisms  of  industrial  proc- 
esses. Instrumentation  and  process  control.  Laboratory.  Prerequisites:  300a 
and  Chemistry  111c  or  consent  of  instructor. 

459-4  Engineering  Economy  II.  An  analytic  approach  to  economic  aspects  of 
professional  engineering  practice.  Fundamental  techniques  of  economy  studies 
including  replacement  theory,  cost  control,  analysis  of  risk  and  uncertainty, 
income  taxes,  and  methods  and  formulas  employed  by  industry.  Prerequisite: 
GSB  361  or  consent  of  instructor. 

462-6  (3,3)  Matrix  Methods  in  Structural  Analysis,  (a)  Introduction  to 
matrix  algebra.  Matrix  force  method.  Stiffness  matrix  method.  Matrix  dis- 
placement method.  Computer  analysis  of  trusses  and  frames.  Moment  distri- 
bution, (b)  Introduction  to  undamped  and  damped  vibrations.  State  and 
transfer  matrices  in  vibration  analysis.  Miscellaneous  applications.  Prerequi- 
sites: 260-9,  311a. 

463-6    (3,3)    Introductory    Instrumentation.    Strain   gages,   bolometers,   diffrac- 
tion   gratings.     Electromagnetic    techniques.     Chemical    techniques.     Spectro- 
scopy.  Photoelasticity.   Signal  sensing  and  data  handling.  Recording  systems. 
Transducers.  Prerequisites:  413,  414,  435a,  and  Mathematics  252b. 
502-9  (3,3,3)  Advanced  Heat  Transfer. 
503-6  (3,3)  Heating  and  Cooling  Systems. 
510-9  (3,3,3)  Electromagnetic  Fields. 
511-6  (3,3)  Quantum  Electronics. 
512-8  (4,4)  Continuum  Mechanics. 
513-3  Mechanics  of  Viscous  Fluids. 
514-3  Mechanics  of  Inviscid  Fluids. 
515-3  Wave  Motion  in  Fluids. 
516-8  (4,4)  Water  Resources  Development. 
517-12  (4,4,4)  Analysis  and  Design  of  Engineering  Systems. 
518-3  Introduction  to  Turbulence. 
519-3  Boundary  Layer  Theory. 

520-9  (3,3,3)  Reaction  Engineering  and  Rate  Processes. 
522-3  Advanced  Topics  in  Operations  Research. 
530-6  (3,3)  Separation  Processes  and  Equilibrium  Operations. 
535-6  (3,3)  Network  Analysis  and  Synthesis. 
542-3  Theory  of  Plates. 
561-6  (3,3)  Advanced  Vibrations. 
570-2  to  6  Special  Investigations. 
580-1  to  9  Seminar. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

Engineering  Technology 

100-2  Orientation.  (Same  as  Engineering  100,  Industrial  Technology  100,  and 
Technical  and  Industrial  Education  100.)  Introduction  to  the  various  phases 
of  technology  to  enable  the  student  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  role 
of  technology  in  industry  and  in  education  and  to  help  guide  his  thinking  in 
relation  to  occupational  goals. 

102-9  (3,3,3)  Graphic  Communication,  (a)  Basic  principles  of  graphic  com- 
munication including  orthographic  (multiview)  projection;  sections  and  con- 
ventions; charts  and  graphs;  pictorial  drawing;  and  conceptual  design,  (b) 
Principles  of  graphic  communication.  The  graphical  solution  of  problems  in- 
volving the  spatial  relationships  of  points,  lines,  and  planes,  (c)  Principles  and 
practice  of  graphic  communication  including  auxiliary  views;  dimensioning 
and  tolerancing;  applications  in  technology;  and  conceptual  design.  Six  hours 
lecture-laboratory  per  week  for  each  section.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
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259-3  to  80  Shop  and  Drafting  Subjects.  (See  Technical  and  Industrial  Edu- 
cation 259.) 

260-9  (3,3,3)  Analytical  Mechanics.  (See  Engineering  260). 

301-6  (3,3)  Refrigeration  and  Air  Conditioning,  (a)  Discussion  of  refrig- 
erating cycles.  Refrigeration  at  more  than  one  level.  Operation  and  ratings 
of  various  types  of  compressors,  evaporators,  condensers,  and  automatic  con- 
trols used  in  commercial  refrigerating  systems.  Heat  flow  problems  in  con- 
densers, evaporators,  and  cooling  towers,  (b)  Control  of  temperature  and 
humidity  in  buildings,  or  other  large  areas.  Air  handling  equipment,  duct 
systems,  and  air  distribution  within  the  space.  Fundamental  principles  and 
techniques  for  cooling  and  dehumidification  for  comfort.  Equipment  and 
control  systems.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  Engineering 
300a. 

303-9  (3,3,3)  Electronics  Technology.  A  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  vac- 
uum tubes  and  transistors,  including  application  of  these  devices  in  electronic 
circuits.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  304-9. 
304-9  (3,3,3)  Electrical  Circuits,  (a)  Foundations  of  electrical  theory, 
solutions  to  D.C.  steady  state  networks  by  the  branch  method,  equivalent 
circuits,  loop  currents,  and  node  voltages.  Study  of  network  theorems  and 
dependent  sources.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  150a.  (b)  A.  C.  circuit  theory 
by  phasor  transform  method,  complex  power,  three  phase  sources,  mutual 
coupling,  transformers.  Prerequisite:  304a  and  Mathematics  150b.  (c)  Com- 
plex frequency,  frequency  response  from  pole-zero  plots,  Bode  plots,  transient 
analysis,  introduction  to  Laplace  transform  methods.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
304b,  Mathematics  225a. 

308-9  (3,3,3)  Machine  Design,  (a)  Applications  of  the  principles  of  me- 
chanics to  problems  of  design  and  development,  mechanisms  for  specific  func- 
tions, dynamic  effects  and  friction  in  mechanisms,  (b)  Strength  and  safety 
considerations  in  design  of  machine  parts.  Fatigue  and  stress  concentrations; 
power  transmissions,  bearings,  brakes,  clutches,  and  springs,  (c)  Combined 
stresses;  helical,  bevel,  and  worm  gearing;  curved  beams,  thick  cylinder  and 
flat  plates;  high-speed  cams.  The  student  puts  previous  studies  into  practice 
by  design  of  a  complete  machine.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  se- 
quence. Prerequisite:  260-9. 

310-9    (3,3,3)    Construction  Mechanics,    (a)   A  study  of  construction  methods, 
the   forces   involved   in   the   management   of   machinery   and   manpower.    (b,c) 
The  dynamics  of  estimating,  scheduling  and  controlling  procedures.  Must  be 
taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  260-9. 
311-9  (3,3,3)  Engineering  Materials.  (See  Engineering  311). 

314—9  (3,3,3)  Soil  Mechanics,  (a)  Mechanics  of  soil  masses;  soils  as  engi- 
neering materials.  Soil  identification  and  testing,  (b)  Shearing  resistance  and 
consolidation  of  soils,  deformations  with  an  analytical  review  of  the  theoretical 
concepts,  results  of  laboratory  materials,  including  cement,  foundation,  and 
surfacing  materials.  Use  of  X-ray  diffraction  and  Debye-Scherrer  camera 
equipment.  Influence  of  mineral  constituents  on  soil  behavior  and  design. 
Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  311a,b. 
318-9  (3,3,3)  Hydraulics,  (a)  Fundamentals  of  fluid  statics.  Basic  fluid  flow 
concepts  with  applications,  (b)  Flow  in  open  and  closed  conduits.  Funda- 
mentals of  compressible  fluid  flow.  Experimental  techniques  including  the 
theory  of  hydraulic  models  and  flow  measuring  techniques.  Basic  hydraulic 
machinery.  Laboratory,  (c)  Hydrology.  Flood  routing  and  flood  control. 
Fundamental  principles  of  sediment  transport  and  the  collection  and  analysis 
of  field  data.  Field  trip.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  260-9. 
320-9  (3,3,3)  Mechanical  Engineering  Laboratory,  (a)  A  study  of  various 
types  of  measuring  instruments,  (b)  Fuels  and  lubricants  testing  and  exhaust 
gas  analysis,  (c)  A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  internal  combustion  en- 
gines, steam  turbines,  compressors,  pumps,  fans,  and  refrigeration  systems. 
Report  writing.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite: 
Engineering  300a. 

322-6  (3,3)  Internal  Combustion  Engines,  (a)  The  design  and  principles  of 
operation  of  internal  combustion  engines.  The  Otto,  Diesel,  and  Brayton 
cycles  and  the  fundamental  thermodynamic  laws  involved,  (b)  Theories  of 
combustion  and  detonation,  combustion  charts,  fuels,  and  air  tables.  Effects 
of  chemical  equilibrium  and  variable  specific  heats.  Cetane  and  octane  num- 
bers; carburetion  and  injection.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite: 
Engineering  300b. 
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332-9    (3,3,3)    Electrical   Machinery,    (a)    Introduction  to   direct  and  alterna- 
ting current  machinery.  Theory  and  operating  characteristics,   (b)   Advanced 
\  studies   on   polyphase   alternators,   motors,   machinery,   and  power  generation. 
!  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  304-9. 
I   336-3  Electrical  Measurements.  Theory  and  use  of  D.C.  and  A.C.  instruments; 
analysis  of  sensitivity,  accuracy,  precision,  and  error.  Prerequisite:  304-9. 
337-9  (3,3,3)  Manufacturing  Processes.  (See  Industrial  Technology  337.) 
I  338-12    (4,4,4)    Electrical    Instrumentation,     (a)     A    discussion    of    the    basic 
J   operating  principles  of  control  instruments  and  their  applications  to  industrial 
!   processes,    (b)    The  application   of  commercially  available  instruments  to  re- 
■   search  problems.  Dynamic  and  static  calibration  of  instruments,   (c)   Control 
j   elements   and   techniques    for   devices   and   processes,   dynamics   of   open   and 
'   closed  cycles  control   svstems.   Laboratorv.   Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

Prerequisite:  304-9,  318a,b. 
:   340-4  Mechanisms.  The  movement  of  bodies  in  space,  basic  mechanisms  in- 
|  eluding   analytical    and    graphical    analysis.    Linkages,    cams,    gears   and   their 
i  manufacture.   Vibration,   critical  speeds,   and  gyroscopic  applications.   Labora- 
'   tory.  Prerequisite:  260-9. 

j  342-3  Engineering  Technology  Design.  An  elective  project  on  any  engineer- 
|  ing  subject  selected  by  the  student  with  advice  from  the  instructor.  Stimulates 
|  original  thought  and  creativity.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  304-9,  311-6,  En- 
!   gineering  300a. 

347-3  Foundation  Engineering.  Subsurface  investigation,  theory  of  consolida- 

I    tion  and  settlement,  strength  theory  and  conditions  of  failure  due  to  stresses 

i    imposed  by  engineering  structures  on  foundation  materials.  Laboratory.  Pre- 

i    requisite:   314-9. 

349-9    (3,3,3)    Unit    Operations,     (a)    Heat,    mass    and    momentum    transfer 

in  processing  industries.  Empirical  correlations  of  experimental  data.  Equip- 

j   ment  design,    (b)   Stagewise  operations,  graphical  solutions  of  mass  and  heat 

|    transfer  problems.  Applications  in  evaporation,  drying  and  distillation.  Process 

design,    (c)    Two    phase    separations,    gas   absorption,    solvent   extraction   and 

leaching.  Experimentation. 

351-9  (3,3,3)  Product  Control.  (See  Industrial  Technology  351.) 
363-12  (4,4,4)  Surveying,  (a)  The  use  and  care  of  surveying  instruments. 
Fundamental  principles  of  surveying,  computations,  route  surveying,  topo- 
graphic surveying  data  processing,  (b)  Field  astronomy,  route  surveying, 
land  surveying,  state  coordinate  systems,  and  subsurface  surveys,  (c)  Precise 
surveying,  geodesy,  altimetry  analysis  of  errors  and  error  propagation,  con- 
ditioned and  adjusted  by  method  measurements  of  least  squares  and  other 
methods.  Laboratory.  Prerequisites:  363a.  Technology  101a, b  and  Mathematics 
111b. 

364-6  (3,3)  Highway  Engineering,  (a)  Highway  administration,  planning, 
economics  and  finance.  Highway  surveys,  plans  and  computation.  Traffic  en- 
gineering, (b)  Highway  design,  drainage,  roadside  development  and  subgrade 
structure.  Instruction  in  all  types  of  base  courses,  surfaces  and  paving.  High- 
way construction  and  maintenance.  Preferred  in  sequence  but  not  required. 
Prerequisite:   363a. 

426-9  (3,3,3)  Photogrammetry.  (a)  Principles  and  practice  of  terrestial  and 
aerial  photogrammetric  mapping,  including  planning  flights,  control  surveys, 
uncontrolled  mosaics,  radial-line  control,  simple  stereoplotting  instruments, 
parallel  distortions,  graphical  till  determination,  trimetrogen  charting  and 
*  economics,  (b)  An  advanced  study  of  photogrammetric  principles  including 
controlled  mosaics,  rectification,  graphical,  mechanical,  and  analytical  space 
orientation.  Readings  and  reports  from  current  technical  literature.  The  prin- 
ciples of  many  photogrammetric  plotters  are  studied  together  with  economic 
relation  of  these  instruments  to  density  of  field  control,  office  methods,  and 
personnel,  (c)  A  study  of  the  soil  and  rock  areas  of  the  United  States  and 
the  patterns  present  in  aerial  photographs.  Fundamental  elements  of  soil  pat- 
terns are  analyzed  to  permit  determination  of  materials  present  and  their 
properties.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  photo  interpretation  for  engineering  and 
regional  planning  purposes.  Laboratorv.  Prerequisite:  363a  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

430-2  to  8  Special  Problems  in  Industry  and  Technology.  Special  opportunity 
for  students  to  obtain  assistance  and  guidance  in  the  investigation  and  solu- 
tion of  selected  technical  problems.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  coordinator. 
437-9     (3,3,3)     Industrial    Electronics    and    Communications,     (a)     Design    of 
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matching  networks,  impedance-admittance  locus  diagrams,  transmission  line 
equations,  transmission  line  charts,  stub  matching.  Prerequisite:  303a.  (b) 
Electromagnetic  fields  in  rectangular  and  circular  wave  guides,  microwave 
techniques,  antennas,  (c)  Unified  treatment  of  various  types  of  transmission 
systems  with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  system  bandwidth  and  noise  in  limiting 
the  transmission  of  information. 

440-8  (4,4)  Design  and  Analysis  of  Industrial  Organizations  and  Produc- 
tivity. Case  studies  of  industrial  production  methods  and  the  process  of  indus- 
trial decision  making;  determinants  of  manpower  utilization;  transfer  and 
processing  of  information,  determinants  of  productivity  levels.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

465-8  (4,4)  Industrial  Safety.  (Same  as  Technical  and  Industrial  Education 
465).  (a)  Basic  fundamental  principles  of  industrial  accident  prevention;  sig- 
nificant accident  statistics  and  costs;  appraising  safety  performances;  indus- 
trial plant  hazards  and  safeguards;  fire  control  fundamentals,  (b)  Effective 
industrial  safety  organizations,  management  and  supervision;  safety  psychol- 
ogy; safety  training  programs;  industrial  hygiene  programs;  health  safeguards; 
occupational  diseases  and  other  industrial  hazards.  Prerequisite:  junior  stand- 
ing. 

507-4  Industrial  Quality  Control. 
526-9  (3,3,3)  Surveying  and  Photogrammetry. 
527-9  (3,3,3)  Transportation  and  Highway  Engineering. 
540-8  (4,4)  Design  of  Man-Machine  Systems. 
570-2  to  6  Special  Investigations. 
580-1  to  9  Seminar. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

English 

105-6  (3,3)  English  Composition  for  Foreign  Students.  A  course  in  writing 
and  reading  skills:  composition,  note-taking,  summaries,  grammar.  Equivalent 
to  GSD  10la  and  b;  limited  to  foreign  students  selected  by  proficiency  exam- 
ination on  entrance. 

300-6  (3,3)  Grammatical  Analyis.  Basic  principles  of  traditional,  structural, 
and  generative  grammars.  Required  of  all  teacher  training  candidates  and 
minors;  elective  to  others.  English  300a  is  prerequisite  for  300b. 
302-12  (4,4,4)  Survey  of  English  Literature.  A  survey  (a)  to  1550,  (b) 
1550-1750,  (c)  after  1750.  All  three  courses  are  required  of  students  with  a 
concentration  in  English. 

309-12    (4,4,4)    Survey    of    American    Literature.    A    survey    (a)    to    1860;    (b) 
1860  to  1914;  (c)  1914  to  the  present. 
GSC  317-3  Recent  American  Literature. 

GSC  318-3  British  Modern  Literature  and  Its  Social  Context.  (Summer, 
abroad.) 

GSC  345-9  (3,3,3)  Masterpieces  of  World  Literature. 
GSC  351-6  (3,3)  Masterpieces  of  the  Novel. 
GSC  365-3  Shakespeare. 

390-3  Advanced  Composition.  Expository  writing. 

392-3  Professional  Writing  I.  Introductory  course  for  undergraduates.  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  instructor. 

400-4  Introduction  to  Structural  Linguistics.  An  introduction  to  the  methods  of 
descriptive  linguistics  as  applied  to  English:  the  phonemics,  morphemics,  and 
syntax  of  English.  Recommended  for  those  preparing  to  teach  English. 
402-4  Old  English  Literature  in  Translation.  A  study  of  prose  selections 
from  Bede,  Aelfric,  and  other  writers,  and  of  poetry  from  the  simplest  riddles 
and  gnomic  verses  to  the  complex  forms  of  the  Caedmonic  and  Cynewulfean 
schools,  the  elegaic  poems,  and  Beowulf.  Emphasis  is  on  the  literary  and 
cultural  significance  of  works  studied. 

4?3T4  The  History  of  tne  English  Language.  A  survey  of  the  development 
of  the  language  from  Indo-European  to  modern  English  with  special  emphasis 
on  Middle  and  Early  Modern  English  changes. 

404-12    (4,4,4)    Middle    English    Literature,    (a)    Middle    English    Literature 
excluding    Chaucer,    (b)    Chaucer:    early    poems    and   Troilus,    (c)    Chaucer: 
Canterbury  Tales. 
405-8    (4,4)    Descriptive   Linguistics,    (a)    Phonetics   and   phonemics,   an   an- 
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alysis  of  language  structure  from  phone  to  phoneme;  (b)  morphology  and 
syntax,  an  analysis  of  language  structure  from  morph  to  sentence.  May  be 
taken  singly.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

406-4  English  Phonology.  An  analysis  of  spoken  English,  American  and 
British.  Prerequisite:  400  or  equivalent. 

407-8  (4,4)  Articulatory  Phonetics,  (a)  A  survey  of  general  phonetics,  with 
concentration  on  articulatory  methods,  (b)  Laboratory  work  in  articulatory 
phonetics:  transcription,  production,  perception.  May  be  taken  singly.  Pre- 
requisite: 400  or  equivalent. 

412-16  (4,4,4,4)  English  Nondramatic  Literature,  (a)  Sixteenth  Century, 
(b)  seventeenth  century,  (c)  the  Augustan  Age,  1660-1744,  (d)  the  Age  of 
Johnson,  1744-1798.  May  be  taken  singly. 

418-4  English  Literature,  1885-1914.  Poetry,  drama  and  fiction  of  the  later 
Victorian  and  early  modern  period. 

420-8  (4,4)  American  Poetry,  (a)  Trends  in  American  poetry  to  1900  with 
a  critical  analysis  of  the  achievement  of  the  more  important  poets,  (b)  the 
more  important  poets  since  1900.  May  be  taken  singly. 

421-16  (4,4,4,4)  English  Poetry,  (a)  Early  Romantics:  major  emphasis  on 
general  background  and  on  Blake,  Coleridge,  and  Wordsworth;  (b)  later 
Romantics:  emphasis  on  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats,  the  minor  figures;  (c) 
Victorian  poets:  Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  and  other  poets  in  England, 
1830-1880;  (d)  modern  British  poets.  May  be  taken  singly. 

425-4    Modern    Continental    Poetry.    Representative    Poems    by    major    20th 
century  poets  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  Spain,  Russia,  and  Greece. 
431-12    (4,4,4)    Major    American    Writers.    Significant   writers    of   fiction   and 
nonfictional  prose  from  the  Puritans  to  the  twentieth  century,  (a)  1620-1800; 
(b)  1800-1865;  (c)  1865-1915.  May  be  taken  singly. 

438-4  Intellectual  Backgrounds  of  American  Literature.  The  relationship  of 
basic  ideas  in  America  to  American  literature. 

442-4  Romantic  Prose.  Fiction  of  Austen,  Scott,  Mary  Shelley,  Peacock,  the 
Gothic  novelists;  prose  of  Lamb,  Landor,  Hazlitt,  DeQuincey;  criticism,  jour- 
nals and  letters. 

443-4  Victorian  Prose.  The  chief  writers  of  nonfiction  prose  from  the  late 
romantics  to  1880. 

447-4  American  Humor  and  Satire.  A  consideration  of  the  writers  and  forms 
of  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  humor. 

454-12  (4,4,4)  English  Fiction,  (a)  Eighteenth  century:  Defoe  through  Jane 
Austen,  (b)  Victorian  novel:  1830-1880;  (c)  twentieth  century.  May  be 
taken  singly. 

456-4  Modern  Continental  Fiction.  Selected  major  works  of  European  authors 
such  as  Mann,  Silone,  Camus,  Kafka,  Malraux,  Hesse. 

458-8  (4,4)  American  Fiction,  (a)  The  novel  in  America  from  its  beginnings 
to  the  early  twentieth  century;  (b)  trends  and  techniques  in  the  American 
novel  and  short  story  since  1914.  May  be  taken  singly. 

460-16  (4,4,4,4)  British  Drama,  (a)  Elizabethan  drama:  from  the  beginning 
of  the  drama  in  late  Middle  Ages  through  its  flowering  in  such  Elizabethan 
playwrights  as  Greene,  Peele,  Kyd,  Marlowe,  Heywood,  Dekker,  but  excluding 
Shakespeare;  (b)  Jacobean  drama:  the  Jacobean  and  Caroline  playwrights: 
Jonson,  Webster,  Marston,  Middleton,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger, 
Ford  Shirley;  (c)  Restoration  and  eighteenth  century  drama:  after  1660, 
representative  types  of  plays  from  Dry  den  to  Sheridan;  (d)  modern  British 
drama.  May  be  taken  singly. 

464-4  Modern  Continental  Drama.  The  continental  drama  of  Europe  since 
1870;  representative  plays  of  Scandinavia,  Russia,  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Portugal. 

468-4  American  Drama.  The  rise  of  the  theater  in  America,  with  readings  of 
plays,  chiefly  modern. 

471-8  (4,4)  Shakespeare,  (a)  The  plays  before  1600;  (b)  the  plays  of  1600 
and  later.  Readings  on  the  life  of  Shakespeare,  the  theater,  and  the  acting 
company.  May  be  taken  singly. 

473-4  Milton.  A  reading  of  a  selection  of  the  minor  poems,  of  Paradise  Lost, 
Paradise  Regained,  Samson  Agonistes.  Also  a  reading  of  the  major  treatises. 
485-4  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  English.  Aims,  methods,  materials,  tests, 
programs,  and  other  aspects  of  English  instruction  in  the  high  school. 
486-2  to  8  Workshop  in  High  School  English. 
487-2  to  8  Workshop  in  Junior  High  School  English. 
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492-8  (4,4)  Professional  Writing  II. 

494-4   Literature   in    Society.    An   analysis   of   the   structure   and   function   of 
literature  as  a  social  institution. 

495-8  (4,4)  Literary  Criticism,  (a)  History  of  criticism:  ideas  and  tech- 
niques from  Aristotle  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century;  (b)  modern  criti- 
cism: recent  critics  and  critical  attitudes,  and  practice  in  writing  criticism. 
497-12  (4,4,4)  Senior  Honors  Seminars.  (a,b)  Topic  will  vary  yearly,  (c) 
Honors  Readings.  Enrollment  restricted  to  undergraduates.  Departmental 
approval  required. 

499-2  to  6  Readings  in  English.  For  English  concentrations  only.  Departmental 
approval  required.  No  more  than  four  hours  may  be  taken  any  one  quarter. 
500-2  Materials  and  Methods  of  Research  in  English. 
501-4  Old  English  Grammar. 
502-4  Beowulf. 

504-8  (4,4)  Advanced  English  Grammar. 
505-8  (4,4)  Contrastive  and  Historical  Linguistics. 
506-4  Old  Norse. 
508-4  to  12  Studies  in  Chaucer. 
509-4  to  12  Studies  in  Middle  English. 
511-4  to  12  Studies  in  The  Renaissance. 
513-4  to  12  Studies  in  Seventeenth  Century  Literature. 
514-4  to  12  Studies  in  Restoration  and  Eighteenth  Century  Literature. 
518-4  to  12  Studies  in  English  Literature,  1885-1914. 
519-4  to  12  Studies  in  Contemporary  British  Literature. 
520-4  to  12  Studies  in  Romantic  Writers. 
521-4  to  12  Studies  in  Victorian  Poetry. 
524—4  to  12  Studies  in  the  Metaphysical  Poets. 
532-4  to  12  Studies  in  American  Transcendentalism. 
534-4  to  12  Studies  in  Early  Nineteenth  Century  American  Writers. 
536-4  to  12  Studies  in  Later  Nineteenth  Century  American  Writers. 
537-4  to  12  Studies  in  Twentieth  Century  American  Writers. 
538-4  to  12  Problems  in  American  Literature. 
540-2  to  8  Studies  in  Linguistics. 
543-4  to  12  Studies  in  Victorian  Nonflction  Prose. 
555-4  to  12  Studies  in  The  Victorian  Novel. 
560-4  to  12  Studies  in  Renaissance  Drama. 
566-4  to  12  Studies  in  Shakespeare. 

569-4  Seminar  in  Special  Problems  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language. 
579-16  (4,4,4,4)  Studies  in  Modern  Literature. 
580-4  Traditional  Themes. 

581-12  (4,4,4)  Problems  in  High  School  English. 
585-2  Teaching  College  Composition. 

588-9  (3,3,3)  Methods  of  Teaching  English  as  a  Foreign  Language. 
594-4  or  8  Studies  in  Literary  Form  and  Symbolic  Action. 
596-4  Stylistics. 

597-2  to  6  Readings  in  Linguistics. 

598-1  to  6  (1  to  3,  1  to  3)  Review  of  English  and  American  Literature. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Finance 

301-1  to  6  Readings  in  Finance.  Readings  in  classical  and  current  writing  on 
selected  topics  in  various  areas  in  the  field  of  Finance. 

305-4  Personal  Finance.  An  introduction  to  the  problems  of  personal  finan- 
cial asset  management,  including  income  and  expense  budgeting.  Emphasis 
also  placed  on  consumer  credit,  insurance,  investments,  home  ownership  and 
taxation.  (Not  open  to  students  with  concentrations  in  the  School  of  Business.) 
320-4  Introduction  to  Business  Finance.  Financial  structure  in  industry, 
sources  of  capital,  regulation  of  securities,  of  stock  exchanges,  and  the  Security 
and  Exchange  Commission;  dividend  and  other  financial  policies.  Interpreting 
corporation  reports  and  evaluating  securities  through  the  analysis  of  financial 
statements.  Prerequisites:  Accounting  251c  or  consent  of  instructor,  Economics 
215. 

323-4  Investments.  Survey  of  the  problems  and  procedures  of  investment 
management;  types  of  investment  risks;  investment  problems  of  the  individual 
as  well  as  the  corporation.  Prerequisite:  320  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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324-4  Security  Analysis.  Application  of  investment  principles  to  investment 
policy;  analytical  principles  and  techniques;  analysis  of  fixed  income  cor- 
porate securities,  of  senior  securities  with  speculative  features,  of  common 
stocks,  of  government  and  municipal  securities,  and  of  investment  company 
securities.  Prerequisites:  Finance  323. 

325—4  Financial  Markets.  Operations  of  capital  markets.  Sources  and  uses 
of  funds  of  financial  institutions.  Prerequisite:  320  or  consent  of  instructor. 
326-4  Management  of  Financial  Institutions.  Principal  policies  and  problems 
which  confront  top  management.  Emphasis  on  liquidity  loans,  investments,  de- 
posits, capital  funds,  and  consideration  of  financial  statements,  organization 
structure,  operations,  personnel,  cost  analysis,  and  public  relations.  Pre- 
requisite: 320-4. 

327—4  Risk  Management.  Aggregate  effort  of  a  business  or  institution  to  con- 
serve earning  power  and  assets  by  controlling  the  risk  of  accidental  loss.  In- 
cludes the  identification  and  evaluation  of  both  risk  exposures  and  means 
of  dealing  with  these  exposures.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 
371-4  Business  Law  I.  Introduction  to  the  history  and  philosophy  of  law, 
contract  law,  jurisdiction  and  court  procedure,  conflicts  of  law  and  tort  law. 
372-4  Business  Law  II.  Real  property  law,  personal  property  law,  partner- 
ship law,  agency  and  corporation  law.  Prerequisite:  371. 

373-4  Business  Law  III.  Negotiable  instruments,  sales,  suretyship  and  uniform 
commercial  code.  Prerequisite:  371. 

421-4  Management  of  Business  Finance.  The  principal  problems  of  manag- 
ing the  financial  operations  of  an  enterprise.  Emphasis  upon  analysis  and 
solutions  of  problems  pertaining  to  policy  decisions.  Prerequisite:  320. 
422-4  Advanced  Financial  Management.  The  development  of  ability  to  use 
sophisticated  analytical  tools  by  the  discussion  of  case  situations  dealing  pri- 
marily with  capitalization,  return  on  investment,  and  cost  of  capital.  Pre- 
requisite: 421. 

430-4  Business  Finance.  An  introductory  course  combining  both  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  structure  of  business  financing  and  an  analysis  of  functional  finance 
from  a  managerial  viewpoint.  Restricted  to  MBA  students. 

473-4  Business  in  its  Legal  Environment.  Social  and  economic  assessment  of 
environmental  factors  influencing  business  policies  and  strategies.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  legislation  affecting  competition  and  allocation  of  the  firm's 
products  and  resources.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 

475-4  Budgeting  and  Systems.  Aids  in  coordinating  and  directing  business 
operation. 

Food  and  Nutrition 

100-3  Fundamentals  of  Nutrition.  Emphasis  on  basic  principles  of  food  and 
nutrition  in  relation  to  personal  health. 

106-3  Fundamentals  of  Foods.  An  introduction  to  the  basic  principles  and 
techniques  of  food  preparations.  Not  open  to  students  specializing  in  Food 
and  Nutrition  or  Home  Economics  Education. 

247-6    (2,2,2)    The  School  Lunch   Program,    (a)    Food  purchasing;    (b)   quan- 
tity food  production,  and   (c)   nutrition  practices  in  the  school  lunchroom. 
256-5   Science   of  Food.   Application  of  scientific  principles  to   food  prepara- 
tion. Prerequisites:  100,  GSA  101c  or  equivalent. 

320-3  Nutrition.  Principles  of  nutrition  in  relation  to  intermediary  metabol- 
ism and  the  role  of  vitamins  and  minerals.  Prerequisites:  100,  Chemistry 
110  and  240. 

321-3  Food  and  Nutrition  Demonstration.  Emphasis  on  principles  of  food 
and  nutrition  including  food  standards  and  demonstration  techniques.  Field 
trip.  Prerequisite:  256. 

335-4  Meal  Management.  The  selection,  purchase,  preparation  and  service 
of  food  with  emphasis  on  time  and  money  management.  Prerequisite:  256. 
356-4  Experimental  Foods.  Experimental  approach  to  the  study  of  factors 
influencing  the  behavior  of  foods.  Individual  problems.  Prerequisite:  256. 
360-8  (4,4)  Quantity  Food  Production,  (a)  Use  of  power  equipment,  stand- 
ardized formulas,  and  techniques  of  quantity  preparation  and  service  of  food 
to  large  groups;  (b)  Practical  experiences  in  area  food  service  units.  Pre- 
requisite: 256. 

361-3  Food  Service  Organization  and  Management.  Policies,  budgets,  super- 
vision, and  personnel  in  feeding  large  groups.  Prerequisite:  256. 
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362-3    Institution    Equipment    and    Layout.    Selection    and    arrangement    ofj 
various    types    of    institutional    food    service    equipment,    including    materials, 
construction,  operation,  cost,  use  and  care.  Field  trip.  Prerequisite:  256. 
363-3  Food  Purchasing  for  Institutions.  Principles  and  methods  of  purchasing 
food  in  quantity.  Field  trip.  Prerequisite:  256. 

371-6   Field   Experience.   Opportunity   for  supervised  learning  experiences  in 
the  student's  area  of  concentration.  Consent  of  instructor  and  chairman. 
390-3  Diet  Therapy.  Study  of  physiological  and  biochemical  changes  in  cer- 
tain diseases  with  emphasis  on  those  involving  nutritional  therapy.  Prerequi- 
site: 320. 

420-3  Recent  Developments  in  Nutrition.  Critical  study  of  current  scientific 
literature  in  nutrition.  Prerequisite:  320  or  equivalent. 

421-3  Recent  Trends  in  Food.  Critical  study  of  current  scientific  literature 
in  food.  Prerequisite:  320  or  equivalent. 

481-2  to  4  Readings.  Supervised  readings  for  qualified  students.  Prerequisites: 
320  or  consent  of  chairman  and  instructor. 

490-3  Nutrition  and  Growth.  Lectures,  readings,  and  discussions  on  nutrition 
in  relation  to  human  growth.  Prerequisites:  320  or  equivalent. 
500-4  Research  Methods. 
515-1  to  6  Seminar. 
520-3  Advanced  Nutrition. 
556-4  Advanced  Experimental  Foods. 
572-2  to  8  Special  Problems. 
599-5  to  9  Thesis. 

Foreign  Languages 

The  student  who  has  completed  one  year  of  foreign  language  in  high  school 
will  usually  begin  with  the  first  quarter  of  the  first  year  course  which  is  in 
General  Studies.  The  student  who  has  completed  two  years  of  high-school 
foreign  language  will  usually  begin  with  the  intermediate  course. 

Students  taking  work  in  any  first  year  college  foreign  language  series  should 
note  that  the  first  two  quarters  will  not  be  counted  as  electives  toward  gradua- 
tion unless  the  third  quarter  is  also  completed. 

General  Foreign  Language  Courses 

353-4  Methods  in  Teaching  Modern  Foreign  Languages.  Survey  of  general 
principles  of  second-language  teaching,  based  upon  insights  of  modern  lin- 
guistics and  learning-psychology.  Followed  by  intensive  practical  work  in  class- 
room and  language  laboratory  with  teachers  experienced  in  the  student's 
specific  language  field.  Required  of  prospective  teachers  of  modern  foreign 
languages  in  secondary  schools.  Prerequisite:  French,  German,  Spanish,  or 
Russian  201c. 

Chinese 

120-3  (1,1 ,1)  Chinese  Conversation.  Conversation  and  oral  drill  taken  with 
GSD  120  by  students  who  wish  additional  oral  training:  elected  only  by  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  GSD  120. 

201-15  (5,5,5)  Intermediate  Chinese.  Designed  to  give  the  students  a  review 
of  the  Chinese  language  and  its  expansion,  a  reading  ability  of  modern  prose, 
and  practice  in  conversation  and  composition.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
Prerequisite:  one  year  of  college  Chinese  (GSD  120c)  or  equivalent. 
315-2  to  6  Readings  in  Chinese.  Readings  in  the  contemporary  Chinese  such 
as  the  adaptations  of  the  writings  of  Tsau  Yu,  Lau  she,  Hu  shih,  and  Lu  Synn. 
Prerequisite:  201c. 

French 

123-3  (1,1,1)  French  Conversation.  Conversation  and  oral  drill  taken  with 
GSD  123  by  students  who  wish  additional  oral  training:  elected  only  by  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  GSD  123.  Parts  may  be  taken  singly. 

161-0  (0,0)  French  for  Graduate  Students.  Designed  for  graduate  students 
desiring  a  reading-knowledge  of  French,  (a)  Intensive  study  of  grammar,  (b) 
Extensive  reading  and  vocabulary  study.   Prerequisite:   consent  of  instructor. 
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201-9  (3,3,3)  Intermediate  French.  Composition,  oral  practice,  rapid  reading 
of  modern  authors  with  special  attention  to  the  role  of  French  culture  in 
world  civilization.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  GSD  123 
or  two  years  of  high  school  French,  or  equivalent. 

220-6  (2,2,2)  Intermediate  French  Conversation.  Development  of  oral  skill 
on  the  intermediate  level.  Offered  for  3  quarters  at  2  hours  per  quarter;  may 
be  taken  for  credit  each  time.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  concurrent  registration  in 
any  quarter  of  201. 

GSC  305-3  Contemporary  French  Drama. 

350-4  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  Intensive  grammatical  analysis, 
translation,  and  composition.  Prerequisite:  201c. 

352-3  French  Phonetics.  French  phonemics  and  phonetics,  involving  produc- 
tion of  French  sounds  and  English  interference,  the  written  representation 
of  French  sounds  and  the  teaching  thereof.  Laboratory  and  dictation  practice. 
Prerequisite:   201c. 

354-4  Introduction  to  Literary  Analysis.  Different  methods  of  literary  analysis 
and  their  application  to  selected  works  of  French  literature.  Prerequisite:  350. 
379-9  (3,3,3)  Survey  of  French  Literature.  Reading  and  analysis  of  selected 
works  of  French  literature  from  the  beginning  to  the  present  time.  Presented 
in  French.  Should  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence,  although  not  obligatory.  Pre- 
requisite: 354  or  consent  of  instructor. 

401-9  (3,3,3)  French  Literature  of  the  17th  Century,  (a)  Tragedy;  (b) 
Comedy;  (c)  Nondramatic  literature. 

403-9  (3,3,3)  French  Literature  of  the  18th  Century,  (a)  Theater;  (b) 
Novel;  (c)  Philosophic  and  Didactic  Literature. 

408-4  French  Civilization.  Society,  culture,  social  institutions,  and  the  arts 
of  contemporary  France.  Lectures,  slides,  discussion.  Prerequisite:  350  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

461-4  French  Stylistics.  Writing  style  in  French  and  its  application  to  the 
development  of  skill  in  written  expression.  Advanced  work  in  the  principles 
of  French  grammar  and  composition.  Prerequisite:  350  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

498-3  Honors  Seminar.  Study  of  an  author  or  a  special  topic.  Restricted  to 
undergraduates.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

499-4    Honors    Essay.    Individual    exploration    of    some    question,    author,    or 
theme  of  significance  within  the  field  of  French  literature  or  language.  Re- 
stricted to  undergraduates.  Prerequisite:  498  and  consent  of  department. 
501-2  to  6  Seminar  on  a  Selected  French  Author. 
502-3  French  Literature  from  La  Chanson  de  Roland  to  Rabelais. 
509-2  to  6  Studies  in  19th  Century  French  Literature. 
515-6  (3,3)  Old  French. 
520-4  Graduate  Composition  and  Diction. 
543-2  to  6  Research  Problems. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

German 

126-3  (1,1,1)  German  Conversation.  Conversation  and  oral  drill  taken  with 
GSD  126  by  students  who  wish  additional  oral  training:  elected  only  by  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  GSD  126.  May  be  taken  singly. 

161-0  (0,0)  German  for  Graduate  Students.  Designed  for  graduate  students 
desiring  a  reading-knowledge  of  German,  (a)  Intensive  study  of  grammar,  (b) 
Extensive  reading  and  vocabulary  study.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
201-9  (3,3,3)  Intermediate  German.  Composition,  oral  practice,  rapid  reading 
of  modern  authors  with  special  attention  to  the  role  of  German  culture  in 
world  civilization.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  GSD  126  or 
two  years  of  high  school  German,  or  equivalent. 

220-6  (2,2,2)  Intermediate  German  Conversation.  Development  of  oral  skill 
on  the  intermediate  level.  Offered  for  3  quarters  at  2  hours  per  quarter;  may 
be  taken  for  credit  each  time.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  concurrent  registration  in 
any  quarter  of  201. 

251-4  Scientific  German.  Study  of  vocabulary  and  sentence  construction  as 
commonly  found  in  Germanic  scientific  writings.  May  be  counted  as  the 
equivalent  of  German  201c.  Prerequisite:  one  year  college  German  or  its 
equivalent. 

301-8  (4,4)  Survey  of  German  Literature  to  1800.  Historical  development 
of  German  literature.  Should  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
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303-4  German  "Novelle"  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  A  study  of  representative 
works   from   1800   to   1900,  with  emphasis  on  the  literary  movements  of  that  i 
time. 

304-12  (4,4,4)  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  Required  for  pros- 
pective  teachers  of  German. 

310-8  (4,4)  Introduction  to  German  Literature.  Reading,  analysis,  and  discus- 
sion of  representative  works  from  various  periods  of  German  literature.  Pre- 
requisite:  201c. 

312-4  German  Drama  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Kleist,  Grillparzer,  Hebbel. 
Reading  and  discussion  of  representative  works. 

315-4  From  Rationalism  to  Realism.  Study  of  German  literary  works  repre- 
senting 18th  Century  Rationalism,  "Sturm  und  Drang"  and  Romanticism 
which  leads  over  to  the  literature  of  Realism;  lectures  and  reports. 
401-4  (2,2)  Goethe's  Faust,  (a)  The  Faust  legend  and  early  Faust  books 
and  plays;  the  genesis  of  Goethe's  Faust:  reading  of  Part  I.  (b)  reading  of 
Part  II;  study  of  symbolism  such  as  blending  of  paganism  with  Christianity, 
ancient  Greek  culture  with  Germanic  culture.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
402-3  Advanced  German  Snytax.  Descriptive  and  contrastive  study  of  Ger- 
man syntax,  with  particular  attention  to  the  needs  of  prospective  teachers. 
403-3  German  Ballads  and  Lyrics.  A  selective  study  of  the  foremost  ex- 
amples of  German  balladry  and  lyric  poetry,  ranging  from  the  poetry  of 
Klopstock  and  Burger  to  that  of  Hesse,  Benn,  etc.  Lectures,  recitations. 
404-4  Weimar  and  Its  Aftermath.  German  writings  from  the  inception  of  the 
Weimar  Republic  to  the  end  of  World  War  II,  with  special  reference  to  the 
correlation  existing  between  literary  expression  and  social,  economic  and 
political  conditions. 

406-3  The  German  Comedy.  Comic  and  satirical  works  in  German  Literature, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  "Lustspiel"  since  1800;  lectures,  reports. 
407-2  Great  German  Plays  of  the  20th  Century.  Study  and  selective  readings 
of  outstanding  stage  successes;  lectures,  reports. 

408-4  German  Civilization.  Intensive  study  of  the  German  speaking  areas  of 
the  world,  with  emphasis  on  the  anthropological  and  sociological  aspects  of 
their  respective  cultures  (Austrian,  German,  Swiss,  "Reichs-deutsch,"  etc.); 
lectures,  reports. 

411-6  (3,3)  Middle  High  German,  (a)  Grammar,  and  selective  readings  in 
both  MHG  originals  and  NHG  translations  of  such  epics  as  the  Nibelungen- 
lied  and  Gudrun.  (b)  The  Courtly  epic  poetry  of  such  authors  as  Wolfram 
von  Eschenbach,  Gottfried  von  Strassburg,  Hartmann  von  Aue,  the  lyric 
poetry  of  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  and  didactic  prose. 

413-6    (3,3)    German    Linguistics,    (a)    Introduction   to   Comparative   German 
Linguistics    tracing   relationships   among   German   languages   on   the   basis   of 
phonology,    morphology,   and   syntax;    (b)    History   of   the   German  language; 
a  survey  of  the  development  of  German  through  the  Old-,  Middle-,  and  High  I 
German  periods;  lectures,  readings,  reports. 

497-1  to  2  Readings  in  18th  Century  German  Literature.  Departmental  ap- 
proval required. 

498-1  to  2  Readings  in  19th  Century  German  Literature.  Departmental  ap- 
proval required. 

499-1  to  2  Readings  in  20th  Century  German  Literature.  Departmental  ap- 
proval required. 

500-2  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Literature. 
501-2  Seminar  on  a  Selected  German  Author. 
506-2  Romanticism  I. 
507-2  Romanticism  II. 
509-4  (2,2)  Old  High  German. 
512-3  19th  Century  German  Novel. 
513-3  20th  Century  German  Novel. 
514-3  Seminar  in  Folklore. 
533-3  Gothic. 

543-2  to  6  Research  Problems. 
544-12  NDEA  Summer  Institute  for  Teachers. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

Greek 

201-12  (4,4,4)  Intermediate  Greek.  Grammar  review  and  composition.  Se- 
lected readings.  Taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  GSD  130c. 
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301-4   Greek   Historians.   Reading  and  discussion  of  selections   from   the  his- 
tories of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon. 
302-4  Plato.  Reading  and  discussion  of  the  Republic. 
303-4  Aristotle.  Reading  and  discussion  of  the  Ethics. 

311-8    (4,4)    Homer.   Reading  and  interpretation  of  selections  from  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey.  Should  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 

313-4    Greek    Tragedy.    Reading    of    at    least    two    plays    from    the    works    of 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 

315-2  to  8  Readings  from  Greek  Authors.  Flexible  reading  program  of  works 
not  included  in  other  courses.  By  special  permission  only.  Prerequisite:  201c. 
GSC  320-3  Greek  Literature  in  Translation. 
GSC  330-3  Classical  Mythology. 
GSC  332-3  Classical  Drama. 

Italian 

144-3  (1,1,1)  Italian  Conversation.  Taken  with  GSD  144  by  students  who 
wish  additional  oral  training;  elected  only  by  students  enrolled  in  the  cor- 
responding beginning  sections.  Each  quarter  may  be  taken  separately. 
201-9  (3,3,3)  Intermediate  Italian.  Development  of  listening,  speaking,  read- 
ing, and  writing  skills  on  the  intermediate  level,  with  special  attention  to  the 
role  of  Italian  culture  in  world  civilization.  Prerequisite:  GSD  144  or  2  years 
of  high  school  Italian  or  equivalent. 

Latin 

201-12    (4,4,4)    Intermediate    Latin.    Composition    and    reading    from    various 

authors.    Should   be   taken   in  a,b,c   sequence.    Prerequisite:    GSD   133   or  two 

years  of  high-school  Latin. 

301-4  Cicero's  Essays  and  Letters.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  equivalent. 

302-4  Vergil's  Eclogues  and  Georgics.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  equivalent. 

303-4  Tacitus.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  equivalent. 

304-2  Private  Life  of  the  Romans. 

311-4  Roman  Comedy.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  equivalent. 

312-4  Horace's  Odes  and  Epodes.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  equivalent. 

313-4  Letters  in  Pliny.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  equivalent. 

315-2  to  8  Readings  from  Latin  Authors.   Flexible  reading  program  in  works 

not  included  in  other  courses.  By  special  permission  only. 

326-4  Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 

GSC  331-3  Latin  Literature  in  Translation. 

GSC  332-3  Classical  Drama. 

335-4  Vergil's  Aeneid. 

342-4  Advanced  Composition.  A  careful  study  based  on  classic  prose-writers. 

Portuguese 

135-3  (1,1,1)  Elementary  Portuguese  Conversation.  Conversation  and  oral 
drill  taken  with  GSD  135  by  students  who  wish  additional  oral  training. 
Elected  only  by  students  enrolled  in  GSD  135.  Parts  may  be  taken  singly. 
201-9  (3,3,3)  Intermediate  Portuguese.  Composition,  oral  practice,  rapid 
reading  of  modern  authors.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequences.  Prerequisite: 
GSD  135c  or  two  years  of  high  school  Portuguese,  or  equivalent. 

Russian 

136-3    (1,1,1)    Russian   Conversation.   Conversation   and   oral   drill   taken  with 
GSD  136  by  students  who  wish  additional  oral  training;  elected  only  by  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  GSD  136.  Parts  may  be  taken  singly. 
161-0  Russian  for  Graduate  Students. 

201-9  (3,3,3)  Intermediate  Russian.  Composition,  oral  practice,  rapid  reading 
of  modern  authors  with  special  attention  to  the  role  of  Russian  culture  in 
world  civilization.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  GSD  136 
or  two  years  of  high  school  Russian,  or  equivalent. 

220-6  (2,2,2)  Intermediate  Russian  Conversation.  Development  of  oral  skill 
on  the  intermediate  level.  Offered  for  three  quarters  at  2  hours  per  quarter; 
Imay  be  taken  for  credit  each  time.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  concurrent  registra- 
tion in  any  quarter  of  201. 
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308-9  (3,3,3)  Survey  of  Russian  Literature.  Historical  survey  of  major  move- 
ments, authors,  and  works  in  Russian  to  the  present  time.  Should  be  taken 
in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  201c. 

320-2  Readings  in  Russian  Literature.  Selected  readings  in  areas  not  covered 
in  regular  course  work. 

330-6  (2,2,2)  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  Based  on  the  history 
of  Russia  and  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  Russian  people.  Should  be  taken 
in  a,b,c  sequence  concurrently  with  308-9. 

401-8  (4,4)  The  Russian  Novel  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Should  be  taken 
in  a,b  sequence. 

412-4  Russian  Realism.  Authors  in  the  19th  century  Russian  literature.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  stylistic  devices.  Lectures,  readings,  and  individual  class  re- 
ports. Prerequisite:  308c. 

413-4  Russian  Drama  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Griboyedov,  Gogol,  Push- 
kin, and  minor  dramatists. 

414-3  Russian  Poetry  from  Zhukovsky  to  1920.  A  study  of  Russian  Poetry 
from  Sentimentalism  through  Symbolism. 

415-3  Russian  Phonetics.  Analysis  of  the  sounds  of  Russian  and  their  manner 
of  production;  intonation  and  stress;  levels  of  speech,  oral  practice.  Pre- 
requisite:  308c. 

415-4  Russian  Poetry  Since  1920.  Literary  trends  and  representative  works 
of  Russian  poets  such  as  Mayakuvsky,  Yertushenko,  Voznesensky,  and  others. 
Prerequisite:   308c. 

425-3    Soviet    Russian    Literature.    Major   fiction    writers   and   literary   trends 
since  1917.  Lectures,  readings  and  reports.  Prerequisite:  308c. 
462-4  Russian  Stylistics.  Writing  style  in  Russian  and  its  application  to  the 
development  of  skill  in  written  expression.   Advanced  work  in  the  principles 
of  Russian  grammar  and  composition.  Prerequisite:  308c. 
500-2  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Russian  Literature. 
501-2  Seminar  on  a  Selected  Russian  Author. 
503-2  Seminar  on  19th  Century  Russian  Literature. 
509-3  Russian  Literature  of  the  17th  Century. 
510-3  Russian  Literature  of  the  18th  Century. 
514-6  (2,2,2)  History  of  the  Russian  Language. 
520-4  Russian  Linguistic  Structure. 
543-2  to  6  Research  Problems. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

Spanish 

140-3  (1,1,1)  Spanish  Conversation.  Conversation  and  oral  drill  taken  with 
GSD  140  by  students  who  wish  additional  oral  training;  elected  only  by  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  GSD  140.  Parts  may  be  taken  singly. 

161-0  (0,0)  Spanish  for  Graduate  Students.  For  graduate  students  desiring  a  ( 
reading-knowledge  of  Spanish,  (a)  Intensive  study  of  grammar,  (b)  Extensive 
reading  and  vocabulary-study.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
201-9  (3,3,3)  Intermediate  Spanish.  Composition,  oral  practice,  rapid  reading 
of  modern  authors  with  special  attention  to  the  role  of  Spanish  culture  in 
world  civilization.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  GSD  140  or 
two  years  of  high  school  Spanish,  or  equivalent. 

220-6  (2,2,2)  Intermediate  Spanish  Conversation.  Development  of  oral  skill 
on  the  intermediate  level.  Offered  for  3  quarters  at  2  hours  per  quarter;  may 
be  taken  for  credit  each  time.  Prerequisite:  201c  or  concurrent  registration  in 
any  quarter  of  201. 

310-9  (3,3,3)  Survey  of  Spanish  Literature.  The  literature  of  Spain  to  the 
present.  Should  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Offered  alternately  with  333.  Pre- 
requisite:  201c. 

316-3  Civilization  Espanola.  A  study  of  the  cultural  patterns  and  heritage  of 
the  Spanish  people  from  earliest  times  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  315  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

320-6  (2.2,2)  Advanced  Composition  and  Conversation.  Required  of  students 
with  a  concentration  in  Spanish  and  students  preparing  to  teach.  May  be 
taken  concurrently  with  310  or  333. 

333-9  (3,3,3)  Survey  of  Spanish  American  Literature.  Spanish  literature  in 
America  from  the  conquest  to  modern  times.  Offered  alternately  with  310. 
Prerequisite:  201c. 
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350-3  Advanced  Composition.  Daily  themes  based  on  Spanish  models,  with 
free  composition  once  a  week.  Class  discussions. 

360-2  to  8  Travel-Study  Course  in  Mexico.  Lectures  and  course  work  at 
Mexican  universities,  in  conjunction  with  the  Latin  American  Institute's 
Study  Abroad  Program.  Native  professors  and  lecturers  in  Mexico  City  and 
other  points  visited.  Individual  projects  and  reports.  Prerequisite:  advanced 
standing  in  Spanish. 

475-3  to   12  General  Topics  in   Spanish.   Selected  topics  in  literature  or  lin- 
guistics of  special  interest  for  major  concentrations  in  Spanish. 
575-3  to  12  Advanced  Topics  in  Spanish. 

IBERIAN 

401-3  Spanish  Novel  of  the  19th  Century.  Study  of  representative  novels  of 
Fernan  Caballero,  Valera,  Pereda,  Galdos,  etc. 

402-3  Spanish  Drama  of  the  18th  and  19th  Centuries.  Reading  of  represen- 
tative plays  of  the  chief  dramatists  from  Moratin  to  the  Generation  of  1898. 
403-3  Spanish  Poetry.  General  survey  of  Spanish  poetry  from  its  beginnings 
to  1900. 

404-6  (3,3)  Spanish  Literature  of  the  20th  Century,  (a)  The  Generation  of 
1898.  (b)  Contemporary  Novel  and  Essay.  Main  trends  of  the  Spanish  novel 
and  essay  since  1900. 

415-3  Spanish  Phonetics.  Analysis  of  the  sounds  of  Spanish  and  their  manner 
of  production;  intonation;  levels  of  speech;  oral  practice. 

440-6  (3,3)  The  Golden  Age:  Drama.  Plays  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon,  Tirso 
de  Molina,  Ruiz  de  Alarcon,  and  others. 

445-4  Cervantes.  Don  Quijote;  other  works  assigned  as  collateral  readings. 
501-2  to  6  (2  per  quarter)  Seminar  on  a  Selected  Spanish  Author. 
505-3  The  Picaresque  Novel. 
506-3  The  Renaissance. 
515-6  (3,3)  Old  Spanish. 
520-3  Seminar  in  Syntax. 
525-3  The  Spanish  Ballads. 
543-2  to  6  Research  Problems. 

560-2  to  4  Spanish  and  Latin  American  Bibliography. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

AMERICAN 

421-3  Survey  of  Modernism  in  Spanish  American  Poetry.  Study  of  its  origins, 
characteristics  and  achievements. 

422-3  Contemporary  Spanish  American  Poetry.  Spanish  American  poetry 
since  modernism. 

423-3  to  4  The  Mexican  Novel  of  the  20th  Century.  Emphasis  on  fiction  deal- 
ing with  the  Revolution  and  related  social  problems. 

424-3  to  4  Gaucho  Literature.  Study  of  the  Gaucho  as  a  social  class  and  of 
the  types  of  literature  developed  to  portray  and  symbolize  his  way  of  life, 
attitudes  and  values. 

426-3  The  Mexican  Short  Story.  Survey  of  the  Mexican  short  story  from 
I  pre-Conquest  to  the  present. 

427-3  Spanish  American  Drama.  Works  of  Florencio  Sanchez,  Rodolfo  Usigli, 
Armando  Moock,  Samuel  Eichelbaum,  Xavier  Villarrutia,  and  others. 
478-4  Seminar  in  Latin  American  Thought.  (See  Philosophy  478.) 
500-2  to  6  (2  per  quarter)  Seminar  in  Latin  American  Literature. 
535-3  Mexican  Essayists  of  the  19th  Century. 
!  538-3  Seminar  on  Spanish  American  Poetry. 
541-3  Seminar  on  Spanish  American  Literary  Criticism. 
543-2  to  6  Research  Problems. 
560-4  Spanish  and  Latin  American  Bibliography. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

Romance  Philology 

410-4  Romance  Philology  I.  Survey  of  phonology,  morphology,  and  syntax 
changes  in  Romance  languages  in  general;  special  attention  to  the  develop- 
ments in  French  and  Spanish  for  students  with  concentration  in  these  fields. 
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Forestry 

104-3  Introduction  to  Forestry.  Acquaints  students  with  the  broad  field  ofj 
multiple-use  forestry.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  forestry  as  a  profession.1 
Field  trips.  For  students  with  a  concentration  in  forestry  or  with  instructor's! 
consent.  Only  offered  to  freshmen  or  sophomore  students. 

221-2  to  4  Dendrology.  Taxonomy  and  silvics  of  angiospermous  and  gymno-! 
spermous  trees  and  shrubs.  Field  trips. 

230-2  Lumber  Grading.  The  study  and  practice  of  applying  National  Hard-j 
wood,  Southern  Pine,  and  West  Coast  Rules  in  grading  lumber.  Tally  meth-j 
ods  and  grading  for  special  products  are  also  covered.  | 

259-3  to  60  Technology  in  Agriculture.  This  is  a  designation  for  credit  earned  in 
technical  or  occupational  proficiency  when  credit  is  to  be  established  (by  de-j 
partmental    evaluation)    for   work   above   the   high   school   level.    Prerequisite:' 
transfer  from  two-year  program. 

301-5  Soil  Science  for  Foresters.    (Same  as  Plant  Industries  301.)   Basic  con-* 
cepts   of   soil   formation,   classification,   characteristics,   fertilization,   and  man- 
agement as  they  apply   to  the  growth  of  trees.   Field  trips.  Prerequisite:   one 
course  in  chemistry  and  a  concentration  in  forestry. 

306-3  Silvical  Field  Studies.  The  forest  as  a  result  of  site  and  biotic  factors. 
Influences  of  the  forest  on  the  site:  Prerequisite:  GSA  340. 

320-4  Wood  Technology.  Structure,  identification,  and  physical  properties  of 
wood.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201c. 

330-2  Harvesting  Forest  Products.  Principles  of  harvesting  and  transporting1 
forest  products.  Field  trips. 

333-4  Forest  Products  Industries.  Principles  of  management  and  manufac- 
turing methods  in  forest  products  industries.  Utilization  studies  of  Illinois 
logging  and  lumber  companies. 

340-3  Forest  Protection.  The  causes  and  effects  of  forest  fires;  physics  of  fire'i 
behavior,  use  of  fire  as  a  silvicultural  tool. 

350-6  (3,3)  Forest  and  Outdoor  Recreation.  Recreational  use  of  forest  and 
adjacent  lands  with  emphasis  on  parks  and  national  forests.  Administration; 
interpretation;  trends  in  use  and  developments.  Field  trips. 
360-4  Farm  Forestry.  The  management  of  farm  woodlands,  measurement  of 
logs,  trees,  and  stands;  planting  and  harvesting  methods;  improvement  cut- 
tings; uses  and  marketing  of  woodland  products.  Field  trips.  Forestry  students 
not  admitted.  104  and  360  mutually  exclusive. 

363-9  (5,4)  Forest  Mensuration,  (a)  Principles  and  methods  of  measuring 
volume  of  trees,  stands  of  timber,  and  rough  wood  products.  Preparation  of 
yield  tables  and  growth  studies.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  GSD  109  or  115. 
(b)  Timber  cruising,  log  scaling,  and  growth  studies  on  Southern  Illinois 
University.  Experimental  Forest  and  cooperating  forest  ownerships.  Spring 
field  trips.  Prerequisite:  363a. 

365-10  (4,3,3)  Silviculture,  (a)  The  theory  and  practice  of  applying  eco- 
logical knowledge  to  economic  management  of  establishment,  composition, 
and  growth  of  forest  stands.  Field  trips.  Prerequisites:  Botany  320,  Plant 
Industries  301  (concurrent),  GSA  340.  (b)  Student  participation  in  planting, 
weeding,  thinning,  pruning  and  improvement  cuttings.  Prerequisite:  365a.  (c) 
Applied  systems  of  silviculture  to  commercially  important  timber  species  and 
types  in  the  U.S.  Prerequisite:  365a. 

369-3  Forest  Photogrammetry.  Use  of  steroptic  plotting  instruments  and 
aerial  photos  to  map  and  type  forest  stands. 

375-4  Forest  Management.  Economic  and  technical  principles  involved  in 
managing  forests.  Prerequisite  for  365a,b. 

381-1  to  2  Agricultural  Seminar.  (Same  as  Animal  Industries  381,  Agricul- 
tural Industries  381,  and  Plant  Industries  381.)  Discussion  of  problems  in 
agriculture  and  forestry.  Limited  to  senior  students. 

390-1  to  6  Special  Studies  in  Forestry.  Assignments  involving  research  and 
individual  problems  in  forestry.  Prerequisite:  advanced  standing  and  written 
consent  of  instructor,  3.75  grade  point  average,  and  consent  of  chairman. 
401-3  Advanced  Forest  Mensuration.  Theory  and  practical  problems  in 
biometrics  to  obtain  estimates  of  forest  populations.  Use  of  computers  and 
other  advanced  techniques.  Prerequisites:  363-9  or  equivalent. 
410-3  Forest  Management  for  Wildlife.  Interrelations  between  forest  prac- 
tices and  game.  Forest  protection  from  mammals  and  birds.  Emphasis  is  on  the 
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treatment  of  the  forest.  Prerequisite:  Zoology  463  and  concentration  in 
forestry  or  consent  of  instructor. 

420-4  Advanced  Wood  Technology.  The  study  of  wood  as  an  industrial  and 
structural  material;  the  botanical,  physical,  chemical,  and  mechanical  prop- 
erties are  discussed.  The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  wood  as  a  raw 
material  are  analyzed.  Prerequisite:  320,  Mathematics  llla,b  or  equivalent. 
440-4  Ecology  of  Grasses  and  Grasslands.  (Same  as  Botany  440.)  Structure, 
analysis,  and  dynamics  and  grassland  communities;  structure  and  growth  of 
individual  species.  Field  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  GSA  340  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

450-4  Forest  and  Park  Management.  Fundamentals  of  management  and 
administration  of  recreation  forests.  Development  of  forests  and  suburban 
parks  under  a  forest  environment.  Review  of  current  local,  state,  and  Federal 
legislation  applicable  to  forest  recreation. 

451a-3  Forest  Park  Plans.  Fundamental  and  applied  principles  and  elements 
involved  in  site,  master,  and  comprehensive  planning  for  outdoor  recreation 
at  the  state,  metropolitan,  and  federal  level.  Prerequisites:  350-6  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

451b-4  Park  Design  and  Development.  Basic  planning  and  design  principles 
of  space,  scale,  and  circulation  applied  to  park  and  recreation  areas  at  the 
state,  metropolitan,  and  federal  levels.  Basic  elements  in  park  and  recreation 
area  site  planning,  selection  and  development.  Prerequisites:  350-6  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

465-2  Forest  Field  Studies.  An  extended  trip  to  study  forest  conditions  and 
management  practices  in  different  forest  regions  of  the  United  States.  Cost 
shared  by  students.  Prerequisites:  330,  363a,  365a. 

466-3  Forest  Watershed  Management.  Effects  of  treatment  of  forested  water- 
sheds on  quality  and  quantity  of  water  yield.  Consideration  of  alternatives 
in  water  use  and  flood  control.  Prerequisites:  Plant  Industries  301,  GSA  330, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

470-8  (4,4)  Economics  of  Forestry,  (a)  Production.  Introduction  to  forestry 
economics;  micro-economics  of  forestry  production  and  conservation.  Pre- 
requisite: GSB  211a.  (b)  Marketing.  Marketing  in  the  forestry  economy; 
introduction  to  aggregate  planning  in  forestry  including  consumption  and 
production  goals.  Prerequisite:  470a  or  consent  of  instructor. 

471-4  Land  Resources  Economics.  (Same  as  Agricultural  Industries  471  and 
Economics  471.)  The  use  of  land  as  an  economic  variable  in  production  of 
goods  and  services;  land  markets;  group  versus  individual  conflicts;  elemen- 
tary land  resources  planning  techniques.  Prerequisites:  470a  or  Agricultural 
Industries  350  or  Economics  440. 

490-4  to  16  Practicum.  Supervised  practicum  experience  in  a  professional  set- 
ting. Emphasis  on  administration,  supervision,  teaching,  and  program  leader- 
ship   in    community,    school,    park,    forest,    institution,    and    other    recreation 
settings.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 
520a-l  to  6  Readings  in  Forestry  or  Forest  Recreation. 
520b-l  to  6  Readings  in  Resource  Economics. 
520c-l  to  6  Readings  in  Forest  Products  or  Wood  Science. 
570-4  Principles  of  Research. 
575-1  to  6  Research. 
581-1  to  6  Advanced  Forestry  Seminar. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

Freshman  Honors  Seminar 
111-0  Seminar  for  Superior  Freshmen. 

Geography 

300-4  Introduction  to  Geography.  The  nature  of  geography,  the  kinds  of 
problems  which  it  investigates,  the  methods  which  it  uses.  Preparation  for 
systematic  geography. 

302-4  Physical  Geography.  A  study  of  the  earth's  physical  surface,  world 
distribution  patterns  of  the  physical  elements,  their  relationship  to  each  other 
and  their  importance  to  man.  Field  trip  and  laboratory  work.  Prerequisite:  300. 
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304-4  Economic  Geography.  Study  of  the  spatial  distribution  and  interaction 
of  economic  activities.  Introduction  to  locational  theory.  Prerequisite:  300. 
306-4   Cultural   Geography.   An   overview  of  the   geographic  viewpoint  in  the 
study  of  the  human  occupance  of  the  earth.  Aspects  of  population,  settlement,! 
and  political  geography  are  treated,  and  a  generalized  survey  of  major  world; 
cultural  areas  is  used  to  integrate  course  elements.  Prerequisite:  300. 
310-7    (4,3)    Cartographic  Methods.  Properties  of  maps  and  air  photos,  their 
uses  and  sources;    Map  symbols,  map  projections  and  map  construction.  In-i 
troduction    to    the    use    of    quantitative    techniques    as    applied    in   geographic; 
study.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  300. 

324—4  Geographic  Basis  of  Resource  Management.  Survey  of  major  resources 
of    United    States    with    stress    on   problems   of   conservation   and   restoration. 
Emphasis   on  water,   mineral,   forest,   grass,   soil,   wildlife,   scenic,   and  recrea- 
tional resources.  Field  trips. 
GSA  330-3  Weather. 
GSA  331-3  Climate. 

GSB  354-3  Industrial  Economics  Geography. 

400-3  Geographic  Methods.  Designed  to  introduce  the  geographic  methods 
of  integrating  physical,  economic,  and  cultural  elements  in  the  study  of  areas 
with  the  emphasis  placed  on  problem  situations.  Cartographic  and  quantita- 
tive techniques  will  be  emphasized.  Prerequisites:  300,  302,  304,  306. 
402-10  (4,3,3)  Advanced  Physical  Geography  I.  Deals  with  one  or  more  of 
the  following:  land  forms,  climate,  soil,  and  water;  depending  on,  and  varying 
with,  interests  of  the  instructors.  Thus,  a  student  may  register  more  than  one 
time.  Emphasis  will  be  directed  at  familiarizing  the  student  with  techniques 
of  analysis,  and  at  developing  concepts  and  principles  that  underlie  under- 
standing of  the  phenomena  and  their  geographic  significance.  Prerequisite: 
302  or  consent. 

403-7  (4,3)  Advanced  Physical  Geography  II.  Content  drawn  from  same 
broad  range  of  topics  as  402.  To  be  alternated  with  402  to  enable  student  to 
specialize  further  in  physical  geography.  Prerequisite:  302  or  consent. 
404-10  (4,3,3)  Advanced  Economic  Geography  I.  Deals  with  one  or  more  of 
the  following:  transportation,  manufacturing,  agriculture,  resources,  trade  and 
urban  geography;  depending  on,  and  varying  with,  interests  of  instructors. 
Thus,  a  student  may  register  more  than  one  time.  Emphasis  will  be  directed 
at  familiarizing  the  student  with  techniques  of  analysis,  and  at  developing 
concepts  and  principles  that  underlie  understanding  of  the  phenomena  and 
their  geographic  significance.  Prerequisite:  304  or  consent. 

405-7  (4,3)  Advanced  Economic  Geography  II.  Consent  drawn  from  same 
broad  range  of  topics  as  404.  To  be  alternated  with  404  to  enable  student  to 
specialize  further  in  economic  geography.  Prerequisite:  304  or  consent. 
406-10  (4,3,3)  Advanced  Cultural  Geography  I.  Deals  with  one  or  more  of 
the  following:  population,  settlement,  ethnic  characteristics,  political  factors; 
depending  on,  and  varying  with,  interests  of  the  instructors.  Thus,  a  student 
may  register  more  than  one  time.  Emphasis  will  be  directed  at  familiarizing 
the  student  with  techniques  of  analysis  and  at  developing  concepts  and  prin- 
ciples that  underlie  understanding  of  the  phenomena  and  their  geographic 
significance.  Prerequisite:  306,  or  consent. 

407-7  (4,3)  Advanced  Cultural  Geography  II.  Content  drawn  from  same 
broad  range  of  topics  as  406.  To  be  altered  with  406  to  enable  student  to 
specialize  further  in  cultural  geography.  Prerequisite:  306  or  consent. 
410-8  (4,4)  Advanced  Geographic  Techniques.  Geographic  applications  of 
cartographic  and  quantitative  research  techniques.  Prerequisite:  310  or 
consent. 

416-8  (4,4)  Advanced  Cartography.  Instruction  and  practice  in  the  tech- 
niques of  map-making  and  problems  in  map  reproduction.  Laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite: 310  or  consent. 

424-2  to  12  Regional  Problems  in  Conservation.  The  distribution,  use,  and 
interrelationship  of  the  resources  of  the  U.S.  and  the  conservation  techniques 
applied  to  them. 

440-2  to  6  Reading  for  Majors.  Supervised  readings  in  selected  subjects.  Pre- 
requisite: advanced  standing  and  consent  of  department. 

443-4  Teaching  of  Geography.  Presentation  arid  evaluation  of  methods  of 
teaching  geography.  Emphasis  upon  geographic  literature,  illustrative  ma- 
terials, and  teaching  devices  suitable  to  particular  age  levels.  Prerequisite:  300. 
461-7    (4,3)    Regional  Geography:   Anglo-America.   Deals   geographically  with 
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present-day  United  States  and  Canada,  (a)  A  general  survey  of  the  area,  open 
to  students  without  a  concentration;    (b)   Investigates  specific  topics  in  depth, 

I  for  students  with  a  concentration  in  geography. 

I  462-7  (4,3)  Regional  Geography:  Europe.  See  461. 
463-7    (4,3)    Regional    Geography:    Mediterranean    Lands    and    Southwestern 

I  Asia.  See  461. 

1 :  464-7  (4,3)  Regional  Geography:  Soviet  World.  See  461. 

I  465-7  (4,3)  Regional  Geography:  Africa.  See  461. 

J  466-7  (4,3)  Regional  Geography:  Asia.  See  461. 

i  I  467—7  (4,3)  Regional  Geography:  Latin  America.  See  461. 

:  1 468-7  (4,3)  Regional  Geography:  Oceania.  See  461. 

1 470-18    (4,4,2,4,4)    Urban    Planning.    (Same   as    Government   470.)     (a)    Plan- 
ning concepts  and  methods;  (b)  Field  problems;   (d)  Urban  planning  seminar; 

! I  Planning  in  a   Free  Society;    (e)   Planning  and  public  administration  intern- 

; I  ship.  Parts  c  and  d  may  be  taken  concurrently.  Prerequisites:  concentration  in 

I  geography  or  consent. 

1471-7    (4,3)    Regional   Planning.   Examination   of  the   viewpoint,   methods  and 

I  techniques    of    regional    planning.    Prerequisite:    Concentration    in    Geography 

I  or  consent. 

1 480-4  Workshop  in  the  Teaching  of  Geography.  Geographic  approach  to  man 

Bin  space.  Skills  and  techniques  in  using  maps,  globes,  pictures,  statistics,  and 

f1  graphics  and  in  reading  the  landscape  and  literature.  Prerequisite:  consent. 

!  487  (2,4,4)  Honors  in  Geography,  (a)  Honors  tutorial  (b)  Honors  reading  (c) 

[|  Honors   supervised    research   a   and   b   may    be    taken    in   any    order   but   both 

y  must  precede  c.  These  three  courses  must  be  spread  over  the  last  two  years 

I  of  the  undergraduate's  career.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department. 

R  490-1  to  12    (1    to   4,    1    to   4,    1    to   4)    Tutorial   in   Geography.    Individual   and 

|  small  group  conferences  with  staff  members  to  examine  geographic  concepts. 

I  (a,b,c)  Prerequisite:  Senior,  concentration  in  geography. 

K  500-4  Geographic  Techniques  I. 

|  501-4  Geographic  Techniques  II. 

fi  505-8  (2,2,2,2)  Pro-seminar  in  Geography. 

i  511-4  Philosophy  of  Geography. 

u  514-2  Teaching  of  College  Geography. 

|  515-4  to  6  Field  Course. 

1  520-2  to  12  Seminar  in  Physical  Geography. 

I  521-2  to  12  Seminar  in  Economic  Geography. 

I!  522-2  to  12  Seminar  in  Regional  Geography. 

h  523-4  to  12  Seminar  in  Cartography. 

ft  524-2  to  8  Seminar  in  Cultural  Geography. 

|  527-2  to  8  Seminar  in  Urban  and  Regional  Planning. 

B.530-2  to  10  Independent  Studies  in  Geography. 

|  540a-2  to  36  Research  in  Physical  Geography. 

1  540b-2  to  36  Research  in  Economic  Geography. 

I  540c-2  to  36  Research  in  Regional  Geography. 

E  540d-2  to  36  Research  in  Cultural  Geography. 

|  599-2  to  9  Thesis. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Geology 

220-3  Physical  Geology.  Introduction  to  the  history  of  geologic  concepts;  study 
of  the  principal  rocks  and  minerals;  development  of  natural  laws  pertinent 
to  an  understanding  of  the  earth's  surface  and  near  surface  features,  environ- 
ments, and  primitive  life  forms;  introduction  to  map  and  air  photo  reading. 
Laboratory  and  field  trips  required.  Prerequisite:  high  school  or  college 
chemistry. 

221-3  Historical  Geology.  Presents  in  chronological  order  the  procession  of 
physical  and  biotic  changes  through  which  the  earth  has  passed.  Includes  the 
physical  history  and  evolution  of  life  forms  as  evidenced  by  fossil  records. 
Laboratory  and  field  trips  required.  Prerequisite:  220  or  consent  of  instructor, 
elementary  course  in  botany  or  zoology. 

302-4  Structural  Geology.  A  study  of  the  forces  involved  in  the  deformation 
of  the  earth's  crust,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  recognition,  interpretation, 
and  illustration  of  the  resultant  geologic  structures.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
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220,  221,  Mathematics  llla,b.  Recommended:  Physics  Ilia  or  211a  or  con- 
current enrollment. 

310-8    (4,4)    Mineralogy   I   and   II.    (a)    Non-silicate   minerals.   Rudiments   of 
crystal  structure,  morphology,  and  symmetry.  Crystal  classes  and  stereographic  | 
projections,   (b)   Silicate  minerals.  Aspects  of  crystal  chemistry.  Prerequisite: 
220,  Chemistry  111b  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

315—4  Petrology.  A  study  of  the  characteristics  and  classification  of  rocks,  their 
origin  and  geologic  distribution.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  310. 
320-4  Economic  Geology.  Study  of  the  geological  aspects  and  origin,  as  well 
as  the  economic  and  political  importance,  of  mineral  resources. 
GSA  321-3  Introduction  to  Paleontology. 
GSA  322-3  Rocks  and  Minerals. 

331-4  Geomorphology  and  Air  Photo  Interpretation.  A  study  of  land  forms 
and  surface  conditions,  relating  topographic  features  to  the  underlying  rocks 
and  structure  and  to  processes  of  erosion,  deposition,  and  earth  movements. 
Laboratories  consider  techniques  of  observation,  description,  and  analysis  in- 
cluding use  of  many  types  of  maps,  air  photos,  infra-red,  radar,  satellite  and 
other  geophysical  sensing  devices.  Prerequisite:  220. 

410-4  Stratigraphy  and  Sedimentation.  The  characteristic  features  of  sedi- 
mentary rocks  and  their  processes  of  origin;  the  classification  of  stratigraphic 
units,  methods  of  correlation,  and  paleogeologic  reconstruction.  Laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  220,  221,  310a,  315,  425a,b  or  consent  of  instructor. 
411-3  Mineralogy  III.  Elementary  crystallography.  Applications  of  physical 
principles  to  mineralogical  problems.  Prerequisite:  310a,b. 
414-5  Paleobotany.  (See  Botany  414.) 

415-3  Optical  Mineralogy.  The  optical  properties  of  minerals  and  the  use  of 
the  petrographic  microscope  for  identification  of  crystals  by  the  immersion 
method  and  by  thin  section.  Laboratory.  Prerequisites:  310,  Physics  208. 
416-4  X-Ray  Crystallography.  Introduction  to  the  study,  measurement,  and 
identification  of  unknown  crystalline  materials  by  X-ray  diffraction  techniques 
(especially  the  Debye-Scherrer  methods).  Upon  request,  students  may  work 
with  unknowns  from  other  fields  of  study.  Prerequisites:  310,  Mathematics  150. 
420-8  (4,4)  Geology  of  Petroleum.  The  geological  occurrence  of  petroleum, 
including  origin,  migration,  and  accumulation;  a  survey  of  exploration  methods 
and  production  problems  and  techniques.  Laboratory  study  applies  geological 
knowledge  to  the  search  for  and  production  of  petroleum.  Laboratory.  Pre- 
requisites: 221,  302. 

425-8  (4,4)  Invertebrate  Paleontology,  (a)  Principles  of  paleontology  and  a 
survey  of  important  invertebrate  phyla  and  their  fossil  representatives,  (b) 
Paleoecology  and  continuation  of  425a.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b 
sequence.  Prerequisite:  221  or  GSA  201. 

430-4  Physiographic  Provinces  of  North  America.  Designed  to  give  the  stu- 
dent an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  evolution  of  land  forms  in  the  physio- 
graphic provinces  of  North  America  and  to  explain  the  surface  features  in  a 
landscape.  Prerequisite:  220. 

435-12  (4,4,4)  Hydrogeology.  Introduces  the  geological  factors  in  the  origin, 
distribution,  movement,  and  chemistry  of  natural  water  of  the  earth.  Pre- 
requisite: 315,  Mathematics  150b  and  Physics  207. 

436-8  (4,4)  Elementary  Exploration  Geophysics.  Lectures  on  theory  and 
interpretation  of  geophysical  exploration  methods.  Laboratory  to  involve  use 
of  instrumentation  and  interpretation  of  field  data.  Field  trips  required.  Pre- 
requisite: 220,  Physics  211  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

440-1  to  4  Independent  Study.  Prerequisites:  220,  221,  advanced  standing. 
450-9  Field  Geology.  Field  mapping  including  problems  in  stratigraphy,  struc- 
ture, paleontology,  physiography,  and  economic  geology.  Requires  a  written 
geologic  report.  Consult  the  department  for  dates,  cost,  and  equipment.  Pre- 
requisite: 302,  315. 
450b-3  Advanced  Field  Geology. 

460-4   Geological   Data   Processing.   Two   lecture   and   two   laboratory   periods 
each  week  for  instruction  in  computer  application  to  geological  problems  in- 
cluding the  processing  and  programming  of  data  and  the  interpretation  and 
evaluation  of  results.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  222  or  Mathematics  225. 
510-11   (4,4,3)  Stratigraphy. 
515-12  (4,4,4)  Mineral  Deposits. 
520-12  (4,4,4)  Advanced  Petrology. 
528-3  to  9  Introduction  to  Micropaleontology. 
529-8  (4,4)  Advanced  Invertebrate  Paleontology. 
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540-1  to  9  Advanced  Studies, 
i  541-1  to  9  Research. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

Government 

1  231-5  American  National  Government.  A  survey  covering  the  structure,  func- 
'  tions,   and   principles  of  national   government.   Also  meets  social  science  and 
American  government  requirements. 

I  232-5  State  and  Local  Government.  A  survey  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  American  state  and  local  government.  Prerequisite:  231  or  GSB  211b. 

I   300-4   American    Government.    An   advanced   course   to   satisfy   the   American 
:  government  requirements  of  the  College  of  Education.  Deals  with  the  structure 

I  and  functions  of  national,  state,  and  local  government.  Not  open  to  those  who 

I  have  had  231  or  GSB  211b. 
GSB  303-3  International  Relations. 

I  305-5  Development  of  the  American  Constitution.  The  evolution  of  the  United 

»  States  constitutional  system.  Recommended  for  prelaw  -students.  Prerequisite: 

\  231. 

I  315-3  Administration  of  Justice.  The  organization  and  work  of  the  American 
judicial   system.   Recommended   for  prelaw  students.   Prerequisite:    232. 

I  321-1  to  6  Readings  in  Government.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

P  330-2  Illinois  Government.  The  development  and  functioning  of  government 

I  in  Illinois.  Prerequisite:  232. 

I;  340-3  The  Legislative  Process.   A  study  of  the  principles,  organization,  and 

I  work  of  American  legislative  bodies.  Prerequisite:  231. 

I  GSB  345-3  Introduction  to  American  Foreign  Policy. 

v!  350-4  Masterpieces  of  Political  Science — Honors.  Significant  works  in  political 

I  science,   both   classical   and   modern.   A   different  book   is   read  and  discussed 

I  each  week.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

I  360-5    Public   Administration.    Principles   and   problems   of   administration   on 

j  the  national,  state,  and  local  level.  Prerequisite:  231. 

I  361-3  Problems  in  Public  Administration  and  Policy  Formulation.   Intensive 

j   examination    of    problem    areas    illustrating    administrative    and    management 

!  practices  in   public   service   and   demonstrating  linkages   between  politics  and 

I   administration  in  our  political  system.  Prerequisite:  360. 

!   371-3  Problems  of  American  Foreign  Policy.  An  analysis  of  selected  problems 
in  the  field  of  American  foreign  policy.  Prerequisite:  231. 

379-4  History  of  Political  Parties.  A  study  of  the  historical  development  of 
American  political  parties.  Prerequisite:  232. 

I   380-4  Political  Parties.  The  development  and  work  of  American  political  par- 
ties. Prerequisite:  231  or  232. 

GSB  390-3  Introduction  to  Comparative  Government. 
GSB  392-3  Introduction  to  Latin  American  Government  and  Politics. 
398-4   Government   and   Law.   Techniques   of  law,    (classification,   rights,   and 

1    duties).   Legal  personality,   public   law  and  private  law,   criminal  law,  justice 

i  acts.  Property,  possession  and  procedure.  Prerequisite:  231. 
406-4  The  American  Chief  Executive:  President  and  Governor.  A  study  of 
the  origin  and  background  of  the  presidency  and  the  governorship,  qualifica- 
tions, nomination  and  election,  succession  and  removal,  the  organization  of 
the  executive  branch,  and  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  president  and  gov- 
ernor. Prerequisites:  231,  232. 

410-3  Labor  and  Politics.  A  political  history  of  the  American  labor  movement 
from  its  early  19th  century  origins  to  the  present.  Attention  given  to  the  politi- 
cal philosophy  and  practice  of  labor  unions.  Prerequisite:  231. 
415-9  (3,3,3)  Political  Behavior,  (a)  Critical  behavioral  evaluation  and  syn- 
thesis of  empirical  studies  attempting  to  predict  political  choice  and  conflict 
behavior,  (b)  Integration  of  applicable  behavioral  theory  and  findings  in- 
corporating a  structural-functional  systems  approach  and  general  systems 
analysis  for  constructing  research,  (c)  Introduction  to  the  techniques  of  be- 
havioral political  science.  Prerequisite:  231. 

420-3  Pressure  Groups  and  Politics.  An  analysis  of  interest  groups  and  their 
techniques  of  political  propaganda.  Prerequisite:  231. 

430-3  Government  and  National  Security.  A  study  of  the  organization  of  gov- 
ernment for  national  security;  the  historical  and  current  developments  in  civil- 
military  relations;  the  legal  status  of  over-seas  military  aid  programs;  inter- 
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national  defense  programs;  and  the  problem  of  disarmament.  Prerequisite:  231 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

432-3  Government  and  Natural  Resources.  A  study  of  the  administrative  and 
policy  problems  in  the  development  of  multiple  purpose  conservation  programs 
by  the  national  government.  Prerequisite:  231  or  consent  of  instructor. 
434-3  Government  and  Agriculture.  An  historical  and  contemporary  survey 
of  the  role  of  agriculture  in  politics,  the  major  and  minor  farm  parties  and 
pressure  groups,  the  elements  of  the  current  "farm  problem,"  and  the  influence 
of  agriculture  in  public  agencies  and  the  formation  of  public  policy.  Prerequi- 
site:  231. 

435-4  Government  and  Business.  An  historical  study,  with  contemporary  em- 
phasis upon  relations  between  government  and  economic  institutions.  Prerequi- 
site: 231  or  consent  of  instructor. 

436-3  Government  and  Labor.  (See  Economics  436.) 

438—4  Social  Welfare  Legislation.  The  Social  Security  Act  and  other  legisla- 
tion of  major  significance  for  the  welfare  and  maintenance  of  the  family,  the 
handicapped,  children,  and  other  special  groups.  Their  relationship  to  the 
legal  structure  of  federal,  state,  county,  township,  and  municipal  welfare  facili- 
ties and  institutions  with  indications  of  economic  and  social  consequences. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

440-4  Public  Personnel  Administration.  An  analysis  of  some  of  the  central 
problems  encountered  by  the  government  executive  in  recruiting,  maintaining, 
and  developing  personnel,  such  as  political  neutrality,  leadership  and  motiva- 
tion, career  development,  security  regulations,  and  the  role  of  personnel  in 
policy  planning  and  execution.  Prerequisite:  360. 
441-4  Philosophy  of  Politics.  (See  Philosophy  441). 

450-12  (4,4,4)  Latin  American  Governments.  The  countries  covered  are  (a) 
those  of  the  Caribbean  area;  (b)  those  of  South  America;  (c)  this  section 
deals  with  the  governmental  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Latin 
American  nations. 

451-4  International  Politics  of  Europe.  Nation-state  system  in  Europe;  foreign  | 
politics  of  major  states;  nationalism  as  a  source  of  conflict;  Soviet  expan- 
sionism; and  progress  toward  European  security  and  unification. 
452-4  Governments  and  Politics  of  Sub-Sahara  Africa.  A  study  of  the  gov- 
ernments and  politics  of  the  former  and  present  British  and  French  territories: 
Ghana,  Nigeria,  Kenya,  Guinea,  Congo,  Senegal,  etc.  Prerequisite:  GSB  390 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

453-12  (4,4,4)  The  Government  and  Politics  of  the  Soviet  Union.  An  intensive 
study  and  research  exercise  in  communist  government  and  politics.  Prerequi- 
site: 390b  or  consent  of  instructor. 

454-8  Development  of  German  Democracy.  Involves  a  summer's  residence  in 
Germany  with  classroom  material  supplemented  by  lectures  by  German  pro- 
fessors and  government  officials.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
455-4  Major  Governments  of  Western  and  Central  Europe.  A  comparative 
study  of  the  political  systems  of  the  major  countries  of  Western  and  central 
Europe.  Prerequisite:  GSB  or  Government  390  or  consent  of  instructor. 
456-4  Great  Britain  and  the  British  Empire.  A  survey  of  the  governmental 
institutions  and  practices  within  the  British  Commonwealth,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  political  systems  of  Australia,  Canada,  and  South  Africa.  (The 
governments  of  India  and  Pakistan  are  treated  in  458.)  Prerequisite:  GSB  390 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

457-8  (4,4)  Government  and  Politics  in  the  Near  and  Middle  East.  Iran, 
Iraq,  Syria,  Lebanon,  Egypt,  Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  etc.  Prerequisite:  GSB  390 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

458-12  (4,4,4)  Government  and  Politics  of  Asia,  (a)  Burma,  Thailand, 
Malaya,  Indochina,  Indonesia,  Philippines;  (b)  China,  Japan,  Korea,  For- 
mosa; (c)  India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon.  Prerequisite:  GSB  390  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

459-4  Politics  of  Developing  Areas.  A  survey,  theoretical  and  descriptive,  of 
the  impact  upon  politics  of  the  process  of  development,  and  the  role  of  the 
governmental  system  in  the  direction  and  control  of  development.  Prerequisite: 
GSB  390  or  consent  of  instructor. 

461-4   Organizational  Theory  and   Public  Administration.  Analysis  of  various 
theoretical  approaches  to  public  administration  with  emphasis  on  recent  Amer- 
ican literature  in  this  field.  Prerequisite:  360  or  consent  of  instructor. 
462-3  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
463-3   Government,   Social,   and   Economic   Policy.   Explanation  of  contempo- 
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rary  agencies  of  policy  determination  within  the  national  government;  atten- 

I  tion  to  methods  and  devices  utilized  to  effectuate  national  social  and  economic 

j  i  policy  within  the  federal  system;  appraisal  of  historical  developments,  trends, 

1 i  and  results  as  they  affect  American  governmental,  constitutional,  and  political 

philosophy,  public  administration,  and  the  general  welfare.  Prerequisite:  GSB 

211c  or  consent  of  instructor. 
j  I  464-3  Regulatory  Administration.  A  study  of  the  work  of  the  major  regula- 
1 1  tory  commissions  of  the  national  government.  Prerequisite:  360  or  consent  of 
.  i  instructor. 

466-3    State   Government    and    Administration.    Leading   problems    of   govern- 
j  ment  and  administration  of  American  states.  Prerequisite:  232. 
!  467-4    Municipal    Government    and    Administration.    Development    and   func- 
tioning of  city  government  in  the  U.S.  Prerequisite:  232. 

469-3    Administration    of    State   and    Local    Finance.    An   examination   of   the 
|  administrative  problems  connected  with  local  and  state  revenues  and  expendi- 
I  tures  in  the  U.S.  Prerequisite:  232. 
'  470  Urban  Planning.  (See  Geography  470). 

j  471-4  The  Organization  and  Administration  of  American  Foreign  Policy.  An 
i  advanced  course  dealing  with  the  organizational  and  administrative  aspects 
j  of  American  foreign  policy.  Prerequisite:  243  or  371. 

i  472-4  International   Organization.   Development  and  organization  of  interna- 
tional government  and  administrative  systems,  with  emphasis  on  the  United 
|  Nations.  Prerequisite:  GSB  303. 

I  475-8  (4,4)  International  Law.  Rules  and  practices  governing  the  nations  in 
I  their  relations  in  peace  and  war.  Prerequisite:  GSB  303. 

i  478-4  International  Politics.  A  study  of  the  interplay  of  political  forces  in 
lj  the  international  community.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  war-time 
I  diplomacy,  peace  treaties,  the  alignments  and  conflicts  of  power  in  the  post- 
I  war  period.  Prerequisite:  GSB  303  or  consent  of  instructor. 

I  480-4  The  Pacific  and  the  Far  East.  Political  and  strategic  problems  in  this 
i   area.  Prerequisite:  GSB  303  or  History  370. 
]  484-8  (4,4)  History  of  Political  Theories. 

|    487-6    (3,3)    American    Political   Ideas.    An    historical    study    of   the   political 
I  ideas  of  leading  American  statesmen  and  publicists,  and  their  resulting  influ- 
I   ence  upon  our  governmental  system.  Prerequisite:  305  or  GSB  385. 
\  488-9    (3,3,3)   Recent  Political  Theory,   (a)   The  outstanding  Anglo-American 

liberal  political  theorists  from  John  Stuart  Mill  to  the  present;   (b)  The  out- 
\  standing   "scientific"   political   theorists   from   Karl   Marx  to   the  present;    (c) 

The  outstanding  idealistic  and  nationalistic  political  theorists  from  Hegel  to 
j   the  present.  Prerequisite:  GSB  385  or  390. 

495-8    (4,4)    Constitutional  Law.    (a)    Constitutional  law  of  the  United  States 
'  with  emphasis  upon  cases  dealing  with  the  framework  of  our  federal  system; 

(b)  American  liberties.  Prerequisite:  231. 

497-4  Administrative  Law.   Law   as   it  affects  public  officials  in  carrying  out 

the  rights,  duties,  and  necessary  functions  of  the  public  office.   Prerequisite: 

360. 

498-4    Jurisprudence.    (Theories    of   Law.)    Major    schools    in    legal    thinking. 

Positive  law  and  natural  law.   Idea  of  justice  and  concept  of  natural  rights. 

Prerequisite:  231. 

499-4  Scope  and  Method  of  Government.  Practical  training  in  research  and 

writing  techniques  in  the  field  of  government.  Bibliographical  materials,  foot- 
notes, use  of  law  library  facilities,  and  government  documents.  Required  of  all 

beginning  graduate  students. 

500-6  (3,3)  Methods  of  Empirical  Research. 

501-525  Seminars. 

501-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Legislation. 

502-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Governmental  Problems. 

503-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Pressure  Groups. 

504—4  Judicial  Process. 

505-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Political  Parties. 

506-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Political  Behavior. 

508-2  to  9  Seminar  in  International  Relations. 

509-2  to  9  Seminar  in  International  Organization. 

510-2  to  9  Seminar  in  State  Government. 

511-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Local  Government. 

512-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Public  Administration. 

513-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Constitutional  Law. 
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515-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Comparative  Government. 

516-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Municipal  Administration. 

517-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Problems  in  Political  Theory. 

520-2  to  9  Seminar  in  American  Foreign  Policy. 

521-1  to  12  Readings. 

525-2  to  9  Seminar  in  International  Law. 

530-4  to  12  Internship  in  Public  Affairs. 

582-4  Criminal  Law  and  the  Correctional  Process. 

584-4  Seminar  in  Correctional  Program  Management. 

595-2  to  12  Individual  Research. 

599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Guidance  and  Educational  Psychology 

305-4  Educational  Psychology.  Study  of  the  learner  and  the  learning  process. 
Includes  study  of  behavior,  discipline,  development,  the  school  environment, 
application  of  learning  theories,  and  methods  of  assessment.  Prerequisite: 
GSB  201c. 

412-4  Mental  Hygiene.  A  survey  of  principles  concerning  factors  and  condi- 
tions in  personal  life  that  tend  to  facilitate  or  deter  mental  health.  Mental 
health  viewed  as  living  creatively  in  an  atmosphere  of  satisfactory  inter- 
personal relations.  Prerequisite:  305. 

442-4  Basic  Principles  of  Guidance.  Introductory  course  on  student  personnel 
services.  Survey  of  philosophy,  principles,  and  organization  of  guidance  serv- 
ices. Prerequisite:  305. 

481-2  to  10  Seminar.  Conducted  by  staff  members  and  distinguished  guest  lec- 
turers on  pertinent  topics.  Prerequisite:  305  and  consent  of  instructor  and  de- 
partment. 

501-2  to  12  Special  Research  Problems. 
505-4  Introduction  to  Statistical  Methods. 
506-4  Advanced  Statistical  Methods. 
507-4  Design  and  Analysis  of  Experiments. 
511-4  Educational  Implications  of  Learning  Theories. 
515-4  Psychological  Aspects  of  Education. 
521-8  Analysis  of  Classroom  Behavior. 

530-4  Standardized  Testing:  Theory,  Use,  and  Interpretation. 
531-4  Theory  of  Measurement. 
532-8  Individual  Measurement  Theory. 
537-4  Counseling  Theory  and  Practice. 
541-4  Occupational  Information  and  Guidance. 
543-4  Guidance  through  groups. 

545m-4  Doctoral  Seminar  in  Psychological  Foundations  of  Education. 
546-8  Personality  Assessment. 
548-10  to  24  Practicum  in  Secondary  Guidance. 

553-2  to  4  Organization  and  Administration  of  Guidance  and  Pupil  Personnel 
Services. 

555-2  to  12  Seminar  in  School  Psychology. 
562-8  (4,4)  Human  Development  in  Education. 
567-2  to  12  Topical  Seminar  in  Educational  Psychology. 
568-2  to  16  Topical  Seminar  in  Counseling  and  Guidance. 
580-2  to  10  Topical  Seminar  in  Statistics  and  Measurement. 
581-1  to  2  Internship  in  Counseling,  Guidance,  and  Counselor  Supervision. 
590-2  Seminar  in  Behavioral  Foundations. 
596-2  to  12  Independent  Investigation. 
597-1  to  10  Independent  Study. 
599-3  to  9  Thesis. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Health  Education 

300-3    Communicable    Disease.    A    study    of   the    communicable   diseases   with 
emphasis   on   control    and   principles   of   prevention,   and   application   of  these 
principles  to  the  individual  school  and  community. 
301-4    Health    Education    Concepts,    Advanced.    A    survey    of    health    sciences 
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applied  to  healthful  living.  The  dynamics  of  health  and  environment,  behavior 
fitness,  disease,  addition,  havituation  and  population  control. 

i)302s-4  Driver  and  Traffic  Safety  Education  I.  Prepares  the  college  student  for 
(teaching  driver  education  and  training  in  the  secondary  school.  Prerequisite: 
'a  valid  driver's  license. 

305-4  Principles  and  Foundations  of  Health  Education.  Introduction  to  phi- 
losophy  and   history   of   health   education   as   well  as   functions   of  the  school 
'health  department  and  voluntary  agency  interaction  in  the  health  education 
'program.  Prerequisite  for  all  300  and  above. 

'  310-4  Home  Nursing.  Theory,  practice,  and  demonstration  concerning  equip- 
jment,  care  of  patient  and  sick  room,  maternity  and  child  care,  recognition  of 
I  common  symptoms  of  disease,  administration  of  simple  treatments. 
311-4  Child  Development.   Physical  development  of  the  child  beginning  with 
the  study  of  pregnancy,  prenatal  and  maternal  care  continuing  with  overview 
of  development  from  birth  through  puberty. 
1 312-4  Emotional  Health.  Concepts  of  positive  emotional  health  as  related  to 
I  teacher  and  parent  in  terms  of  influences  on  the  child  in  the  classroom  and 
i  community. 

1 313s-4  Introduction  to  Safety  Education.  Prepares  for  safety  education  in  the 
I  public  schools.  Concerns  safety  as  a  social  problem,  development  of  safety 
|  skills,  accident  causes,  teacher  liability,  research  in  the  field. 

)  323s—4  Methods  and  Materials  in  Safety  Education.  To  acquaint  student  with 
material  aids  and  methods,  techniques  in  the  teaching  of  safety  education  at 
elementary  and  secondary  school  levels. 
1  325-3  Community  Health  Problems.  Problems  of  a  community  health  nature 
I  are  treated  and  methods  outlined  to  meet  the  problems.  Areas  include  com- 
i  munity  health  organization,  problems  of  the  environment,  food,  sanitation,  and 
I  disease.  Epidemiological  process  stressed. 

330-4  Consumer  Health.  Legislation  on  state  and  federal  levels  affecting  the 
!  health   of  the   consumer;    official   agencies   serving  as   watchdogs   of  consumer 
j  health;  non-official  agencies   (AMA,  CU,  etc.)   doing  the  same  job;  health  and 
'medical  protection  in  the  form  of  insurance,  group  practice,  prepayment,  etc.; 
!  health  hazards  of  the  space  age;  false  and  misleading  information  and  adver- 
tising  in   health   and   medicine;    cultists   and  faddist   and   their   effect   on   the 
health  of  the  consumer;  media  and  publications  and  consumer  health. 
334s-4  First  Aid.  Red  Cross  First  Aid  Course  with  lectures,  demonstrations, 
and  practical  applications.  Red  Cross  Instructor's  Certificate  given. 
350-4   Health    Education   Methods   and   Materials   for   Elementary   Teachers. 
Designed  to  show  the  prospective  teacher  fundamental  processes,  techniques, 
and  material  aids  involved  in  elementary  school  health  teaching. 
355-4    Introduction   to    Public    Health.    Philosophy,    organization,    administra- 
tion, and  functions   of  federal,   state,   and  local,  official  and  voluntary  public 
health  agencies.  Periodic  field  trips  involved. 

356-5   Public   Health   II.   An   examination   of  specific   public  health   problems 
and  measures  of  control.  Intended  for  health  science  students  only. 
400-4  Health  Appraisal  of  School  Children. 

405-4  Sex  Education  in  Schools.  Problems  of  teaching  sex  education  in  schools. 
Designed  to  meet  state  requirements  for  preparation  of  teachers. 
415s-3  to  4  Workshop  in  Driver  Education  and  Traffic  Safety. 
442s-4  Practicum  in  Driver  and  Traffic  Safety  Education  II.  Provides  pros- 
pective   teachers    with    dual-control,    simulation,    and    multiple-car    laboratory 
teaching    experiences.    Teaching    beginners,    developing    programmed    lessons, 
methods  and  materials  of  instruction  included.  Prerequisite:  302s. 
443s-4   Driver   &   Traffic   Safety   Education   Program   Administration   III.   In- 
cludes   a    study    of    program   administration,    supervision,    and   planning.    Pre- 
requisite: 442s. 

445s-4  Driver  Simulation.  For  in-service  and  pre-service  teachers  and  super- 
visors of  driver  and  traffic  safety  education.  Includes  methods  of  instruction, 
equipment  familiarization,  program  development  and  objectives.  Prerequisite: 
443s  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
450-4  Health  Education  in  the  Elementary  School. 
460-4  School  Health  Programs. 
461-4  to  8  Workshop  in  Health  Education. 
462-4  Health  Education  Workshop. 

463-1  to  4    Workshop    in    Health    Education    with   Emphasis    in   Disaster   Pre- 
paredness. 
464-4  Workshop  in  Alcohol  Education. 
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471-4  Organization,  Administration  and  Curriculum  in  School  Health. 
475s-4  Traffic  Law  Enforcement  and  Planning.  Acquaints  safety  and  driver' 
education  teachers  with  the  purposes  of  traffic  law  enforcement  and  engineer-  j 
ing   and   the  methods   used   to    fulfill   these   purposes.   Emphasis   on   ways   of  j 
improving  existing  services.  Prerequisite:  443s. 
480s-4  Workshop  in  Safety  Education. 
481s-4  Safety  Education  Workshop. 

485-4  International  Health.  A  survey  and  analysis  of  the  health  beliefs,  values, 
and  practices  of  peoples  in  other  cultures,  with  particular  attention  to  how 
these  beliefs  and  practices  fit  into  a  total  way  of  life.  An  international  orienta- 
tion of  potential  value  to  both  prospective  teachers  and  students  in  other 
fields. 

488-4  Educational  Aspects  of  Environmental  Sanitation. 
489-4  Introduction  to  Vital  Statistics. 

490-2  to  8  Field  Work  in  School  and  Community  Health. 

491-4  Health  Teaching  Methods  in  School  and  Community.  An  intensive 
study  of  and  practice  at  various  dimensions  of  teacher-student  relations  in  the 
classroom  with  emphasis  on  the  multiple  roles  of  the  teacher.  Prerequisites: 
305,  471  or  consent  of  instructor. 

500-4  Community  Organization  for  Health  Education. 
510-4  Construction  of  the  Curriculum  in  Health  Education. 
511-5  Practicum  in  Health  Education  Workshop. 

515-4    Review    Current    Literature    in    Health    Education    Public   Health   and 
Safety  Education. 
520-4  to  6  Special  Projects. 

525s-4  Organization  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Safety  Education. 
526-4  Evaluation  in  Health  Education. 
530s-4  Problems  and  Research  in  Accident  Prevention. 
533-12  (4,4,4)  Human  Conservation. 
536-4  Professional  Preparation  in  Health  Education. 
590-4  to  12  Field  Internship. 
597-3  (1,1,1)  Seminar  in  Health  Education. 
599-3  to  9  Thesis. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Higher  Education 

402-2  Principles  of  College  Student  Personnel  Work.  Survey  of  philosophy  and 

principles  of  college  student  personnel  activities.  Required  of  resident  fellows. 

510-4  Higher  Education  in  the  United  States. 

512-4  Higher  Education  in  Selected  Nations. 

513-4  Organization  and  Administration  in  Higher  Education. 

515-4  College  Student  Personnel  Work:  Operations  and  Policies. 

516-4  College  Student  and  College  Culture. 

518-4  College  Teacher  and  College  Teaching. 

522-1  to  12  Readings  in  Higher  Education. 

523-1  to  12  Internship  in  Higher  Education.  (Selected  areas.) 

524-2  to  6  Individual  Study. 

535-2  to  28  Higher  Education  Seminar  I. 

545-3  to  15  Higher  Education  Seminar  II. 

551-4  Curriculum  Design  and  Policy. 

555-4  Philosophy  of  Higher  Education. 

565-4  The  Community-Junior  College. 

578-4  Economic  Aspects  of  Higher  Education. 

589-4  to  6  Advanced  Research. 

599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

History 

GSB  300-9  (3,3,3)  History  of  the  United  States.  - 

304-9   (3,3,3)   History  of  the  Ancient  World,   (a)   The  Near  East;  b)  Greece; 

(c)  Rome.  May  be  taken  individually  or  in  any  sequence. 

308-3  History  of  Illinois.  The  history  of  the  state  from  1818  to  the  present. 
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Recommended   for   students   with    a   concentration    in   history   and   those   who 

expect  to  teach  in  elementary  schools. 

,309-4   The  Negro  in   America.   The   role  of  the  Negro   in   America   from  the 

jseventeenth  century  to  the  present  with  emphasis  on  the  period  since  1865. 

te-12    (4,4,4)    English    History,    (a)    Britain    to    1603;    (b)    1603-1815;    (c) 
since  1815.  May  be  taken  individually  or  in  any  sequence. 
)330-3  The  Revolution  and  the  Constitution.  A  study  of  the  conflicting  forces 

Iwhich  produced  the  American  Revolution,  led  to  the  creation  of  the  federal 

junion  and  shaped  the  early  republic. 

'332-9    (3,3,3)   Medieval  History,    (a)   Earlv   Middle  Ages,  500-1000,   (b)   High 

jMiddle  Ages,  1000-1300,  (c)  Late  Middle  Ages,  1300-1500.  Prerequisite:  soph- 

jomore  standing. 

1333-9   (3,3,3)  Modern  European  History,   (a)  Early  modern  Europe,  (b)  The 
18th  and  19th  centuries,  (c)  The  20th  century. 
349-9   (3,3,3)   History  of  Africa,    (a)   Pre-colonial  Africa.   Sub-Saharan  Africa 

Jfrom   earliest   times;    early   empires   in   East,   Central,   and   West   Africa;   pre- 

Icolonial  relationships  with  Europe  and  Asia;  the  slave  trade,  (b)  Africa  in 
the  colonial  period.  Colonial  empires  in  Africa;  institutional  changes  brought 

I  by    western    rule;    and    nationalistic    reaction,    (c)    Independent    Africa.    The 

I  emergence  of  modern  African  states  and  societies. 

1 352-9    (3,3,3)    History    of    Latin   America,    (a)    Colonial    Latin    America;    (b) 

[Independent  Latin  America;  (c)  Latin  America  in  World  Affairs.  May  be 
taken  individually  or  in  any  sequence. 

I  365-6  (3,3)  History  of  Chinese  Civilization.  The  march  of  Chinese  civilization 

I  from   prehistoric   times   to   the   present  stressing  social   structure,   government 

| institutions,   and   intellectual   movements,    (a)    Antiquity   to    1644;    (b)    1644  to 

I  present.  Offered  alternate  years  with  367.  Prerequisite:  six  hours  of  300-level 

1  Social  Science  or  consent  of  instructor. 
367-6    (3,3)    History   of   the   Far   East,    (a)    Introduction   to    1800;    (b)    1800- 

]  1945.  May  be  taken  singly  or  in  either  sequence. 
GSB  369-3  The  Contemporary  Far  East. 

|  GSB  380-6  (3,3)  East  Europe. 
398-3   History   Honors.   For  junior  honors  students  concentrating  on  method- 
ology and  directed  research.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 
401-6   (3,3)   History  of  the  South,   (a)   The  Old  South;    (b)   The  New  South. 

)  An  intensive  study  of  the  social,  economic,  political  and  cultural  developments 
of  the  South. 

|  403-6  (3,3)  American  Economic  History,  (a)  To  1800.  (b)  1800-1900. 

!  405-6  (3,3)  The  American  Civil  War.  Emphasis  upon  the  clash  of  national  and 

|  sectional   interests;    economic,    political,   and   military   aspects   of  the   conflict. 

I  Prerequisite:  GSB  300b,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

I  406-6  (3,3)  Diplomatic  History  of  Europe,  (a)  From  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
to  the  Fall  of  Bismarck  (1815-1890).  (b)  From  the  background  of  the  First 
World  War  to  the  present  (since  1890). 

409-6  (3,3)  United  States  Constitutional  History.  Origin  and  development 
of  the  American  constitution,  from  English  background  through  the  conven- 
tion to  the  present,  (a)  19th  Century,  (b)  20th  Century. 

410-2  to  5  Special  Readings  in  History.  Supervised  readings  for  students  with 
sufficient  background.  Registration  by  special  permission  only.  Offered  on 
demand. 

411-9  (3,3,3)  Social  and  Intellectual  History  of  the  United  States,  (a)  1607- 
1830;  (b)  1830-1900;  (c)  1900  to  present.  The  development  of  American 
society  and  a  study  of  various  types  of  economic,  social,  and  political  thought 
that  have  influenced  it. 

414-9  (3,3,3)  Intellectual  Historv  of  Modern  Europe,  (a)  The  Enlighten- 
ment; (b)  The  19th  century;  (c)  The  20th  century. 

416-6    (3,3)    Early   Modern   Europe,    (a)    Renaissance,    (b)    Reformation.   Pre- 
requisite: six  hours  of  300-level  social  science  or  consent  of  instructor. 
417-9    (3,3,3)    Advanced    English    History,    (a)    The    Empire-Commonwealth; 
(b)    Constitutional    History;    (c)    English    Culture    in    the    Age    of   American 

419-9   (3,3)   Europe  in  the  Age  of  Absolutism,   (a)    1648-1715.   (b)   1715-1789. 
Prerequisite:  six  hours  of  social  science  at  300  level  or  consent  of  instructor. 
420-3  The  French  Revolution.  A  sketch  of  the  passing  of  feudalism  in  France, 
the    background    and    development    of    the    revolutionary    movement,    and   the 
Napoleonic  period. 
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425-6     (3,3)     American    Colonial    History,     (a)     Discovery    and    Settlement;  j 

(b)  British  Imperial  structure-American  independence. 

428-3    The   Age   of   Jackson.    Origins,    background,   and   development   of   that  j 

phase    of    American    democracy    associated    with    the    Jacksonian    era.    The  ; 

political,  social,  and  economic  historv  of  the  years  1815-44  considered  in  de- 

tail.  Prerequisite:  GSB  300a. 

430-9     (3,3,3)     Late    Modern    Europe,     (a)     Age    of    Revolution,    1815-1880; 

(b)  1880-1918;  (c)  Since  1918.  Age  of  Dictatorships. 

434-9  (3,3,3)  The  Social  and  Political  History  of  Modern  Europe,  (a)  1815- 
1870.  (b)  1870-1914.  (c)  Since  1914.  Prerequisite:  six  hours  of  300-level  social 
science  or  consent  of  instructor. 

440-9  (3,3,3)  History  of  American  Diplomacy.  A  study  of  the  important  treaty 
relations  of  the  United  States  and  a  general  consideration  of  American  foreign 
policies,  (a)  America  in  isolation  (to  1860).  (b)  The  emerging  America  (from 
1860  to  1920).  (c)  America  on  the  world  scene  (1920  to  the  present).  Pre- 
requisite: GSB  300a,b. 
442-9     (3,3,3)     History    of    the    West,     (a)     Colonial;     (b)     Trans- Allegheny; 

(c)  Trans-Mississippi. 

448-3  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Southeast  Asia.  A  survey  from  the 
earliest  times  with  emphasis  on  the  recent  and  contemporary  developments. 
449-3  Development  of  Afro-Asian  Nationalism.  A  study  of  the  rise  of  national 
movements,  the  winning  of  independence,  and  the  vast  array  of  political  and 
economic  problems  since  independence. 

451-3  Historiography.  Development  of  history  as  a  written  subject,  including 
works  and  philosophy  of  the  various  historians  in  ancient,  medieval,  and 
modern  periods. 

452-3  Historical  Research  and  Thesis  Writing.  The  rules  of  historical  re- 
search studied  and  applied  to  a  definite  topic.  (For  concentrations  in  history 
only.) 

455-3  History  of  Inner-Asian  Relations.  Tribes,  migrations,  wars,  and  power 
politics  in  Central  Asia  and  outlying  areas  of  China  from  Han  times  through 
19th  century  rivalries  to  latest  developments  along  the  Sino-Soviet  frontier. 
460-9  (3,3,3)  Social  and  Intellectual  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,  (a)  500- 
1000;  (b)  1000-1250;  (c)  1250-1500. 

464-6  (3,3)  History  of  Germany,  (a)  German  state  and  society  from  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  to  the  early  19th  century,  (b)  Germany  since  1815.  Prerequisite:  six 
hours  of  300-level  social  science  or  consent  of  instructor. 

465-6  (3,3)  History  of  Russia,  (a)  Traditional  Russia  to  1905.  (b)  Revolution- 
ary Russia  since  1905.  Prerequisite:  GSB  101b, c  or  consent  of  instructor. 
470-3  Argentina  and  Chile.  A  narrative  and  comparative  study  of  the 
independent  era  of  the  history  of  the  three  leading  states  of  South  America. 
471-6  (3,3)  History  of  Mexico,  (a)  19th  century;  (b)  20th  century.  Signi- 
ficant political,  economic,  diplomatic,  social,  and  cultural  aspects  of  Mexican 
life  from  independence  to  modern  Mexican  life. 

473-6  (3,3)  The  Caribbean  Area,  (a)  In  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  (b) 
in  the  20th  century. 

475-6  (3,3)  Dictatorships  in  Latin  America,  (a)  the  19th  century;  (b)  the 
20th  century.  A  political,  economic,  social  and  military  study  of  the  domestic 
and  international  aspects  of  dictatorship.  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or 
higher. 

481-6  (3,3)  History  of  Rome,  (a)  Rome  from  Republic  to 'Empire,  133  B.C.- 
A.D.  14.  (b)  Roman  Empire  to  the  death  of  Constantine.  Prerequisite:  six 
hours  of  300-level  social  science  or  consent  of  instructor. 

498-6  (3,3)  History  Honors.  Study  of  the  great  ideas  and  works  of  history,  for 
senior  honors  students  and  selected  graduate  students,  and  directed  research 
for  the  honors  thesis  for  senior  honors  students,  (a)  History  honors,  (b)  Re- 
search, honors  thesis.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

500-12  to  30    (4    to    10    each)    History    Seminar,    (a)    American   history;    (b) 
European  history;  (c)  Latin  American  history. 
509-3  Studies  in  Negro  History. 
510-2  to  12  Readings  in  History. 
511-3  Studies  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
512-3  Studies  in  Modern  Europe. 
514-3  Studies  in  Asian  History. 

515-6  (3,3)  Seminar  in  Twentieth  Century  United  States  History. 
516-6  to  12  (3,3)  Seminar  in  European  History. 
518-3  England  in  the  Age  of  the  "Glorious  Revolution." 
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519-6  (3,3)  The  Age  of  Jefferson. 

520-6  (3,3)  Sectionalism  and  Reform. 

521-6  (3,3)  Seminar  in  American  Diplomatic  History. 

522-6  (3,3)  Seminar  in  American  Economic  History. 

523-6  (3,3)  Seminar  in  American  Social  History. 

524-6  (3,3)  Seminar  in  American  Constitutional  History. 

525-6  (3,3)  Seminar  in  American  Colonial  History. 

553-3  New  Viewpoints  in  American  History. 

568-6  (3,3)  Seminar  in  Illinois  History. 

574-3  United  States — Mexican  Relations. 

575-9  (3,3,3)  Studies  in  Latin  American  History. 

598-3  (1,1,1)  Teaching  History  in  College. 

599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

Home  and  Family 

227-3  Family  Living.  A  study  of  relationships  and  adjustments  in  family 
living,  designed  largely  to  help  the  individual. 

237-3  Child  Development.  Principles  of  development  and  guidance  of  chil- 
dren as  applied  to  home  situations.  Directed  observation  involving  children 
of  varying  ages. 

300-3  Home  Economics  for  Men.  Units  dealing  with  food  selection,  serving, 
and  table  practice;  economics  of  the  home;  grooming  and  clothing  selection; 
family  relations;  consideration  of  personality  evaluation.  Field  trip. 
301-3  Home  Arts  and  Social  Usage.  Emphasis  on  the  home  arts  and  social 
usage  that  will  provide  for  more  satisfying  personal  and  family  living.  For 
women  who  are  not  concentrating  in  home  economics. 

302-4  Basics  of  Family  Living.  Job  oriented  course  for  social  welfare  workers; 
selected  units  in  several  aspects  of  homemaking  with  application  to  the  low 
income  family. 

323-2   Housing.   Housing   needs   of  families.   Housing  design,  plans,  and  con- 
struction. Historic  modes  of  housing. 
324-3  Equipment.  Selection,  use,  and  care.  Field  trips. 

331-3  Management  of  Family  Resources.  A  study  of  factors  affecting  the  man- 
agement of  the  home  in  meeting  the  needs  of  individuals  and  creating  a 
satisfying  environment  for  the  family.  Special  consideration  given  to  those 
problems  involving  the  use  of  time,  money,  and  energy. 

332-4  Home  Management  Residence.  Six  weeks'  residence  in  Home  Man- 
agement House,  with  actual  experience  in  different  phases  of  homemaking. 
Field  trip.  Prerequisites  or  required  concomitants:  227,  331. 

341-4  Consumer  Problems.  Study  of  motives  of  consumption,  family  income 
and  expenditures,  selection  of  commodities  and  services,  buying  and  selling 
practices,  and  evaluation  of  consumer  aids.  Consideration  of  contemporary 
consumer  problems.  Field  trips. 

345-5  (2,3)  Child  Development  Practicum.  Observation  and  participation 
in  the  guidance  of  pre-school  children,  (a)  Preparation  and  use  of  materials; 
equipment  and  activities.  One  hour  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory;  (b)  Planning 
and  executing  a  variety  of  experiences  for  preschool  children.  One  hour 
seminar,  3  hours  laboratory.  Part  b  may  be  elected  independently  of  a. 
366-3  Family  Development.  Study  of  changing  patterns  in  family  living 
throughout  the  family  life  cycle.  Prerequisites:  227  or  GSB  341. 
407-2  to  8  Workshop.  Designed  to  aid  workers  in  professions  related  to  home 
and  family.  Emphasis  for  the  workshop  will  be  stated  in  the  announcement 
of  the  course. 

423-4  Advanced  Family  Housing.  Further  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
aesthetic,  economic,  psychic,  and  social  factors  influencing  choice  of  family 
housing  today.  Prerequisite:  323  or  consent  of  instructor. 

424-4  Selection,  Use,  and  Care  of  Appliances.  Materials  used  in  equipment, 
methods  of  construction,  principles  of  operation  of  appliances  for  cooking, 
refrigeration,  laundering,  cleaning;  selection,  operation,  and  care  of  appliances 
to  obtain  maximum  satisfaction  in  use.  Prerequisite:  324  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

435-4    Work    Simplification    in    Home    Management.    Basic    scientific    work 
simplification    principles    applied    to    work    done    in    the    home    by    full-time 
employed  or  physically  handicapped  homemakers. 
445-4   Administration  of  Pre-School   Programs.   Objectives   in   preschool   pro- 
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grams.    Programming    including    housing,    equipment,    health    protection,    and 
supervision.  Field  trip.  Prerequisite:  345b  or  consent  of  instructor. 
456-4     Infant     Development.     Current     theories     and     knowledge     concerning 
growth  and  development  of  infants  with  related  laboratory  and  field  experi- 
ences. Prerequisite:  237  or  Psychology  301  or  equivalent. 

466-2  Practicum  in  Parent-Child  Study.  Designed  to  increase  student's  ability 
to  work  with  parents  and  parent  groups  through  an  awareness  of  factors  in 
the  parent-child  relationship  and  knowledge  of  current  research  and  methods 
in    parent    education.    Integration    with   infant   and   child   development   labor- 
atories and  related  field  experience.  Prerequisites:  227,  237  or  equivalent. 
471-2  to  6  Field   Experience.   Opportunity   for  supervised  learning  experiences 
in  selected  areas.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  departmental  chairman. 
481-2  to  6   Readings.   Supervised  readings  for  qualified  students.   Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor  and  chairman. 
500-4  Research  Methods. 
540—4  Trends  in  Consumer  Problems. 
550—4  Advanced  Home  Management. 
556-4  The  Pre-School  Child. 

562-4  Child  Development  Through  Home  and  School. 
566-4  Interpersonal  Relationships  Within  the  Family. 
571-4  Recent  Research. 
572-2  to  8  Special  Problems. 
599-5  to  9  Thesis. 
600-3  to  48  Dissertation. 

Home  Economics 

The   Home  Economics  Honors   courses  are  listed  below.   In  each  course, 
the  subject  matter  depends  upon  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  students. 

305-2  to  6  Home  Economics  Honors  Seminar. 
306-2  to  6  Home  Economics  Honors  Seminar. 
387-2  to  8  Special  Problems— Honors. 
388-2  to  8  Research  and  Investigations — Honors. 

Home  Economics  Education 

111-2   Home   Economics  Orientation.   Surveying  professional  opportunities   in 

home  economics;   planning  for  the  development  of  personal  and  professional 

proficiencies. 

306-2  Seminar  and  Readings  in  Home  Economics  Education.  A  philosophical 

approach  to  the  field  of  home  economics.  Social,  psychological,  anthropological, 

economic  considerations  as  held  by  home  economists  and  others  in  relation  to 

the   professions   in   the   field   of   home   economics   and   for  homemaking   in   a 

democratic  society.  Offered  alternate  years. 

307-3  Methods  of  Teaching  for  Dietetics  Majors.  Designed  as  preparation  for 

the   teaching   role   of   the   dietitian.    Selection   and   organization   of   materials. 

Practice  in  using  a  variety  of  techniques  and  teaching  aids.  Offered  alternate 

years. 

309a-3  Program  Planning  in  Home  Economics.  Philosophy;  the  total  voca- 
tional program  in  home  economics  education;  developing  files.  Student  should 
register  for  313-1  concurrently  or  prior  to  309  for  the  pre-student  teaching  and 
September  Field  Experience.  Prerequisite  or  concurrently  Guidance  305; 
Secondary  Education  310. 

309b-3  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Home  Economics.  Curriculum,  unit  and  lesson 
planning,  methods,  techniques,  and  teaching  aids;  completing  files.  Prerequi- 
lift  r?'  b-e  taken  the  Quarter  preceding  student  teaching. 
310-4  Evaluation  and  Adult  Education.  Using  and  developing  instruments 
tor  evaluation  with  respect  to  goals  of  a  family-community  centered  home- 
making  program  and  preparing  students  to  carry  on  adult  education.  Pre- 
requisites: 309  and  Secondary  Education  352b  concurrently. 

313-2  to  4  Special  Problems.  For  students  recommended  by  their  chairman 
and  approved  by  the  chairman  of  their  department  and  the  instructor  in 
charge  for  independent,  directed  study.  Prerequisite-  309 
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370-5  History,  Development,  and  Principles  of  Extension  Work.  A  study  of 
the  history,  development,  organization,  and  purposes  of  extension  work.  Dis- 
cussion of  problems  and  principles  of  conducting  and  administering  extension 
work  in  home  economics.  Field  trips.  Offered  alternate  years. 
371-6  Field  Experience.  Six  weeks  of  observing  and  assisting  a  county  home 
adviser.  Opportunity  for  supervised  learning  experiences  in  various  phases 
of  extension  work.  Prerequisite:  370. 

414-4  Home  Economics  for  Elementary  Teachers.  Units  of  work  in  nutrition, 
school  lunches,  family  and  social  relationships,  textiles,  and  clothing. 
415-1    Introduction    to    Graduate    Study.    Seminar    to    orient    the    student    to 
graduate  work  through  relation  of  courses  to  goals  of  program,  standards  of 
work,  habits  of  thinking,  communication  of  ideas,  uses  of  professional  mate- 
rials and  publications.  Required.  Students  should  take  at  first  opportunity. 
481-2  to  6  Readings.   Supervised  readings  for  qualified  students.   Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor  and  chairman  of  department. 
500-4  Research  Methods. 

505-4  Home  Economics  in  Secondary  Schools. 
506-4  Evaluative  Procedures  in  Home  Economics. 
507-2  to  8  Workshop. 
510-4  Supervision  of  Home  Economics. 
510a-l  to  4  Practicum  in  Supervision. 
515-4  Trends  and  Issues. 

516—4  Advanced  Methods  of  Teaching  Home  Economics. 
517-4  Methods  and  Materials  for  Adult  Programs  in  Home  Economics. 
571-4  Recent  Research. 
572-2  to  8  Special  Problems. 

573-1  to  6  Seminar:  Research  in  Home  Economics. 
599-5  to  9  Thesis. 
600-3  to  48  Dissertation. 

Industrial  Technology 

100-2  Orientation.  (See  Engineering  Technology  100.) 

259-3  to  80  Shop  and  Drafting  Courses.  (See  Technical  and  Industrial  Educa- 
tion 259.) 

300-8  (4,4)  Plastic  Materials  and  Processes,  (a)  An  introduction  to  the 
general  field  of  plastics.  History,  development,  commercial  materials,  and 
processing  will  be  explored;  (b)  Thermoplastics,  including  a  study  of  the 
materials,  equipment,  design,  tooling,  and  techniques  of  forming.  Laboratory. 
May  be  taken  in  any  sequence.  Prerequisite:  GSA  101b. 

304-9  (3,3,3)  Architectural  Design,  (a)  Basic  room  planning,  analysis  of 
family  needs,  utilization  of  building  sites,  and  developing  preliminary  plans', 
(b)  Preparation  of  house  plans,  including  elevations,  details,  plot  plans,  and 
service  plans;  (c)  Advanced  residential  planning  and  designing;  standards, 
codes,  specifications,  and  research.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
Prerequisite:  one  course  in  high  school  drafting  or  sketching. 
305-9  (3,3,3)  Design  Illustration,  (a)  Basic  pictorial  illustration,  axono- 
metric  projection  methods  and  rendering;  (b)  Basic  pictorial  illustration, 
perspective  projection  methods  and  rendering;  (c)  Idea  computation,  detail, 
assembly,  oblique,  diagrammatic  and  axonometric  sketching,  manufacturing, 
maintenance,  and  assembly  illustration.  Integrated  system  schematics.  Labor- 
atory. Must  be  taken  in  sequence.  Prerequisite:  Engineering  Technology  101. 
306-9  (3,3,3)  Industrial  Design,  (a)  Basic  design  with  industrial  materials, 
(b)  Advanced  design  problems  with  opportunity  for  concentration  in  one  or 
two  areas  of  industry;  (c)  Applied  industrial  design  through  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  industry.  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  sequence.  Prerequi- 
site: Technology  101a. 

307-5  Analytical  Problems  in  Technology.  Methods  of  formulation  and 
solution  of  special  problems  encountered  in  industry  and  technology  using 
advanced  techniques.  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  llla,b  or  equivalent. 
314-3  Metal  Casting  Processes.  Analysis  of  sand,  permanent  mold,  die  casting, 
investment,  shell  mold,  and  centrifugal  casting  processes  including  mold  cavity 
design,  testing  instrumentation,  and  production  equipment.  Lecture,  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  Ilia  or  equivalent. 
318-3    Materials   Joining.    Fundamentals    in    the    techniques,    care   and    use   of 
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oxyacetylene  and  electric  arc  welding  and  flame-cutting  equipment  on  the 
common  metals.  Lecture,  laboratory. 

319-3  to  24  (3  per  quarter)  Industrial  Internship.  Industrial  experience  in- 
cludes job  skills,  manufacturing  processes,  technical  information,  and  labor- 
management  relationships  with  supervised  instruction,  conferences  and  exam- 
inations. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

325-6  (3,3)  Metal  Removal  Processes,  (a)  Automatic  and  specialty  pro- 
duction equipment  systems  and  the  newer  metal  removal  techniques  of 
chemical,  electro-discharge,  and  ultrasonic  machining.  Production  analysis  for 
economy,  quality,  and  service;  (b)  Machineability  criteria — the  interrelation- 
ship of  speed,  tool  geometry,  cutting  forces,  surface  finish,  cutting  temper- 
ature, horsepower,  geometric  tolerances,  cutting  materials,  work  materials, 
depth  of  cut,  feed,  and  economics.  Properties  and  structure  of  carbide,  high 
speed  steel,  ceramic,  diamond,  and  abrasive  cutting  materials.  Lecture,  labora- 
tory. Prerequisite:  Mathematics  Ilia. 

341-3  Maintenance.  Care,  repair,  sharpening,  and  maintenance  of  cutting 
tools,  hand  tools,  portable  power  tools,  and  machine  tools.  Prerequisite:  312a, 
327a.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 

342-3  Industrial  Finishes.  Methods,  tools,  and  equipment  used  in  finishing  the 
common  industrial  materials;  surface  preparations;  application  procedures, 
types  of  finishes;  and  restoring  and  refinishing  techniques.  Laboratory.  Must 
be  taken  in  sequence.  Prerequisite:  312a,  327a. 

351-3  Product  Control.  (Same  as  Engineering  Technology  351.)  Control  of 
size  and  geometric  specifications  with  emphasis  on  comparative  gauges  and 
work  holding  devices.  Laboratory.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 

Instructional  Materials 

308-4  Introduction  to  Cataloging.  Organization  of  library  materials  for  effec- 
tive service.  Acquisition,  classification,  cataloging,  preparation,  preservation, 
and  circulation.  Laboratory  assignments. 

400-2  Library  Research  Methods.  Introduction  to  the  use  of  library  materials 
in  graduate  research.  Includes  a  survey  of  scholarly  publishing  and  the  use  of 
reference  works  in  various  subjects. 

403-4  School  Library  Functions  and  Management.  Effective  library  services 
in  relation  to  the  educational  objectives  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
programs:  organization,  supervision,  finance,  housing,  equipment,  standards, 
and  evaluation. 

405-4  Library  Materials  for  Children.  Study  of  the  aids,  methods,  and  cri- 
teria for  the  selection  and  use  of  books  and  other  instructional  materials  for 
childrenin  the  elementary  schools.  Open  to  juniors  with  consent  of  instructor. 
406-4  Library  Materials  for  Adolescents.  A  study  of  the  aids,  methods,  and 
criteria  for  the  selection  and  use  of  books  and  other  instructional  materials 
for  students  in  the  high  school.  Open  to  juniors  with  consent  of  instructor. 
407-4  Basic  Reference  Sources.  Evaluation,  selection,  and  use  of  reference 
sources  for  elementary  and  secondary  school  libraries.  Principles  and  methods 
of  reference  service. 

410-4  Public  Library  Administration.  The  administration  of  municipal,  coun- 
ty, and  regional  libraries,  both  large  and  small,  with  emphasis  on  meeting  the 
needs  of  different  types  of  communities. 

413-4  Cataloging  of  NonBook  Materials.  The  classification,  cataloging,  prep- 
aration and  circulation  of  all  types  of  nonbook  materials  such  as  films,  film- 
strips,  slides,  realia,  etc.  Prerequisite:  308. 

417-4  Audia- Visual  Methods  in  Education.  Selection  and  utilization  of  in- 
structional materials  in  the  learning  environment,  elementary  through  adult 
levels.  Audio  and  visual  materials  and  procedures  are  emphasized  with  some 
attention  given  to  bibliographies  and  reference  books  for  teachers. 
420-4  School  Library  Activities  and  Practice.  Supervised  practice  and  obser- 
vation integrated  with  instruction  in  the  typical  activities  of  school  librarian- 
ship:  storytelling,  publicity,  developing  units  of  library  instruction,  and  work 
with  students.  Prerequisites:  308,  403,  405,  or  406,  407. 

440-2  Photography  for  Teachers.  Techniques  of  picture-taking  and  the  prep- 
aration of  color  slides  of  community  resources  for  use  in  classroom  instruction 
and  for  school  public  relations. 
445-4    Preparation    of    Teacher-Made    Audio- Visual    Materials.     Laboratory 
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practice  in  the  preparation  of  bulletin  boards,  opaque  materials,  models,  slides, 
recordings,  feltboards,  and  other  graphic  materials.  Prerequisite:  417  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

448-4  Supervision  and  Administration  of  an  Audio-Visual  Program.  Pro- 
vides professional  information  and  training  for  anyone  who  has  administrative 
responsibilities  for  an  audio-visual  program.  For  teachers,  coordinators,  or 
directors.  Prerequisite:  417  or  consent  of  instructor. 

450-2  Classroom  Teaching  with  Television.  Classroom  utilization  of  open  and 
closed  circuit  television.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  changed  role  of  the  class- 
room teacher  who  uses  television.  Evaluation  of  programming,  technicalities  of 
ETV,  and  definition  of  responsibilities  are  included.  Demonstration  and  a  tour 
of  production  facilities  are  provided. 

457-4  Radio  and  Television  in  the  Classroom.  Educational  programs  and 
their  value  to  the  teacher  in  the  classroom.  Sample  tapes  of  radio  programs 
and  kinescopes  are  used. 

458-4  The  Medium  of  the  Motion  Picture.  A  study  of  the  full  range  of 
expression  by  motion  pictures  including  the  documentary,  theatrical,  educa- 
tional, experimental,  and  industrial  films.  Representative  films  are  screened. 
470—4  Program  Automated  Instruction.  The  principles  and  practices  of  writ- 
ing both  linear  and  intrinsic  types  of  programmed  instruction  with  emphasis 
on  pictorial  and  performance  branches.  Individual  experience  in  planning  and 
producing  programs. 

510-4  Mass  Communications  in  Education. 

514—4   Survey   of  Research  and  Development  in   Instructional  Materials. 
523-4  Seminar  on  Junior  College  Librarianship. 
530-4  History  of  Books  and  Libraries. 

546-4  Integration  of  Audio-Visual  Materials  in  the  Classroom. 
547-4  School  Film  and  Filmstrip  Production. 
549-4  Visual  Learning. 

554—4  Administration  of  an  Instructional  Materials  Center. 
560-4  Seminar  in  Instructional  Materials. 
576-2  to  8  Problems  in  Instructional  Materials. 
599-5  to  9  Thesis. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Journalism 

100-1  Current  Events.  Contemporary  events  in  the  modern  world  and  their 
treatment  in  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press.  May  not  be  counted  toward 
the  journalism  concentration. 

101-3,    102-3    Introduction    to    Journalism,    I,    II.    Development   of   the   news- 
paper and  other  media  in  America;  role  of  the  press  in  modern  society. 
103-3   News.    Study   of   the   newspaper   story   with   experience   in   writing  and 
rewriting  news;  the  fundamentals  of  copyreading. 

201-3,  202-3,  303-3  News  Writing  and  Editing  I,  II,  III.  How  to  cover 
assignments  and  write  news  stories;  preparation  of  copy  for  publication;  writ- 
ing headlines;  laboratory  exercises. 

265-4  Machine  Composition.    (See  Cinema  and  Photography  265.) 
297-3   Introduction  to  Magazine  Journalism.  The  magazine  as  a  journalistic 
medium.    Its    varied    divisions    in    general    circulation,    professional,    technical, 
industrial,   and  specialized    publications.   The   nature  and   extent  of   magazine 
work:  staff  and  free  lance. 
303-3   (See  201). 

310-3  Radio-TV  News.  (See  Radio-Television  310.) 

330-3  Editorial  Writing.  The  work  and  responsibility  of  the  editor  and  edi- 
torial writer  with  emphasis  upon  editorial  writing  and  thinking.  Editorial 
problems,  methods,  policies,  and  style. 

345-3  History  of  Journalism.  Development  of  American  journalism  with 
emphasis  upon  the  struggle  for  freedom  of  the  press,  leading  editors,  out- 
standing newspapers  and  periodicals. 

346-3  Comparative  Journalism.  Analysis  of  editorial  and  management  pol- 
icies and  methods  of  American  newspapers,  with  particular  reference  to 
economic  and  social  factors  affecting  them. 

350-3  The  Community  Newspaper.  The  small  newspaper  recognized  as  a 
distinct    medium,    performing    a    specialized    function    for    its    readers.    Equal 
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weight  given  to  the  problem  of  news  presentation  and  to  leadership  with  care- 
ful examination  of  news  and  editorial  policies  of  representative  newspapers. 
351-3  Community  Newspaper  Management.  Organization,  operation,  and 
policy  of  the  revenue  departments  of  the  weekly  and  small  daily  newspapers 
with  special  attention  to  the  circulation  procedures,  retail,  general,  and  class- 
ified advertising  problems,  and  other  phases  of  management. 

360-8  to  12  (3,3,2  to  6)  Publications  Photography.  See  Cinema  &  Photography 
360. 

369-3  Magazine  Writing.  The  writing  of  magazine  articles  by  the  free-lancer 
and  staff  member.  Prerequisites:  103,  201,  202. 

370-3  Principles  of  Advertising.  Advertising  fundamentals  in  relation  to 
modern  business  activities;  economic  and  social  aspects,  research,  media, 
appeals,  production,  schedules.  Prerequisite:  Economics  205. 

371-3  Advertising  Salesmanship.  Practical  application  of  the  principles  of 
advertising  copy  and  layout  as  related  to  the  mechanics  and  psychology  of 
space  selling.  Students  engage  in  daily  work  with  newspaper  advertisers, 
handling  specific  assignments  in  various  lines  of  business.  Prerequisite:  370. 
372-5  Advertising  Copy,  Layout,  and  Production.  The  principles  and  prac- 
tices in  the  preparation  of  copy  and  layout  for  all  types  and  forms  of  adver- 
tising, as  well  as  study  of  the  processes  involved  in  the  production  of  adver- 
tising. 

373-3  Advertising  Media  and  Markets.  Manufacturers'  advertising  procedures 
related  to  campaigns,  markets  and  market  research,  media,  and  organization 
of  the  advertising  function.  Prerequisite:  370. 

374-3  Advertising  Policies  and  Problems.  Application  of  advertising  prin- 
ciples to  merchandising,  sales,  promotion,  research.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

376-4  Advertising  Campaigns.  Application  of  advertising  principles  and  skills 
to  the  solution  of  a  specific  problem;  coordination  of  strategy  and  technique. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
382-3  Newspaper  Promotion  and  Circulation. 

383-6  (3,3)  Newspaper  Production  Management.  Organization  and  function 
of  the  mechanical  department;  costs  and  cost  accounting;  personnel  problems. 
385-1  to  2  Radio-TV  Special  Events. 

390-3  Advanced  Reporting.  Covering  city  council  meetings,  courthouse,  city 
hall,  courts,  society,  and  other  special  assignments. 

391-3  Feature  Writing.  How  to  plan  and  write  newspaper  features  and  special 
articles. 

393-3  Publicity  Methods.  Not  open  to  students  with  concentration  in  journal- 
ism. Designed  for  students  who  do  not  plan  a  career  in  writing,  but  desire 
guidance  and  practice  in  writing  for  newspapers  and  magazines  about  their 
fields  of  specialization. 

395-3  Introduction  to  Mass  Communication  Theory.  Acquaints  the  student  with 
current  concepts  in  mass  communication  theory  and  empirical  evidence  de- 
rived from  investigations  generated  by  the  theory.  Contains  three  areas:  the 
communication  process,  social  and  psychological  effects  on  the  new  process, 
and  mass  communication  and  political  behavior.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 
396-3  Editorial  Production.  Practical  work  in  details  of  planning  and  pro- 
ducing one  or  more  issues  of  a  newspaper.  Field  trips. 

397-3   Special  Publications.   The  function  and   operation  of  industrial,   trade, 
and  business  publications.  Relationships  of  management  and  personnel  through 
the  editorial  policies  and  practices  of  such  special  publications. 
398-3  Magazine  Production  and  Layout.  The  editorial  and  production  func- 
tions   of   the   magazine.    Application   of   the   principles   of   article   layout   and 
makeup  to  editorial  content.  Relationships  with  printing  production. 
399-1    Senior   Seminar.    Contemporary   newspaper   policies  as   related   to   pro- 
fessional journalism.  To  be  taken  in  the  student's  last  quarter. 
401-3  International  Journalism.  A  study  of  the  history,  development,  current 
status  and  implications  of  the  press  and  news  services  of  other  countries,  and 
their  relationship  to  the  international  communications  system. 
420-2  to  4  High  School  Journalism  Clinic.  For  public  school  teachers. 
421-4    School   Publications.    Designed   for  the   prospective  journalism  teacher 
or  high  school  publication  director.  Deals  with  practical  production  problems 
of  newspapers  and  yearbooks. 

422-3  Teaching  High  School  Journalism.  Teaching  methods  of  journalism  in 
secondary  schools,  organization  and  course  of  study,  bibliography,  use  of 
journalism  courses  for  school  publications  production. 
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431-3  Public  Relations.  Study  of  current  methods  of  planning  and  executing 
public   relations   policies;    evaluation   of  media;   preparation   of  campaigns. 
432-3  Foundations  of  Mass  Communications  Theory.  Construction  of  commu- 
nication theory,  development  of  communication  models,  and  relation  of  empiri- 
cal investigations  to  theories  of  mass  communication. 

433-6  (3,3)  Research  Theory  and  Design,  (a)  Research  design,  sample  selec- 
tion, and  methods  appropriate  to  field,  experimental,  and  survey  research,  (b) 
Research  Methods.  Series  of  research  projects  utilizing  a  variety  of  research 
methods.  Class  discussion  precedes  and  follows  each  project. 

442-3  The  Law  of  Journalism.  Legal  limitations  and  privileges  affecting  pub- 
lishing, fair  comment,  criticism,  contempt  of  court,  right  of  privacy,  copy- 
right, and  legal  provisions  affecting  advertising. 

449-2  to  8  Practicum.  Study,  observation,  and  participation  in  publication 
supervision.  Work  required  on  The  Egyptian  newspaper. 

479-3    Role    of    Advertising    in    our    Society.    An    exhaustive    analysis    of    the 
literature  covering  such  topics  as:  definitions  and  scope  of  advertising;  adver- 
tising and  the  press;  advertising  as  a  social  and  economic  force;  evaluation  of 
advertising,  policies  as  related  to  the  practices  of  specific  business  firms. 
493-3  Publicity  Methods  II. 

495-3  Book  Reviewing.  Theory  and  practice  in  reviewing  modern  books; 
study  of  newspapers  and  magazines  devoted  entirely  or  in  part  to  this  type 
of  journalism. 

499-3    Summer   Workshop    in   News   Analysis   in   the   Classroom.   A   study   of 
the    relationship    of   the    newspaper    to    other   high    school    coursework.    Time 
spent  in  developing  ways  of  integrating  the  newspaper  in  the  classroom. 
501-3  Literature  of  Journalism. 
530-2  Seminar  in  Press  Freedom. 

531-3  Seminar:  Public  Relations.  Problems  in  formulation  of  public  rela- 
tions policies.  Emphasizes  fact  finding,  determination  of  objectives,  orienta- 
tion of  plans  toward  specific  publics,  execution,  and  evaluation.  Prerequisite: 
431. 

532-4  Seminar:  Mass  Communication  Theory. 
533-1  to  4  Research  Problems  in  Journalism. 
540-3  Philosophy  of  Journalism. 
545-3  Studies  in  Journalism  History. 
590-3  Seminar  in  Journalism  History. 
595-0  Graduate  Seminar. 
599-1  to  8  Thesis. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Management 

170-4  Introduction  to  Business  Administration.  A  survey  of  business,  intended 
to  give  to  the  student  a  general  knowledge  of  the  modern  business  world,  a 
better  basis  for  choosing  his  specialty,  and  certain  information  not  covered  in 
the  various  specialized  courses  offered. 

271-4   Business   Writing.    Principles   and   practice  in   writing  typical   kinds   of 
business  correspondence  and  reports.  Prerequisite:  GSD  101. 
340-4   Business   Organization   and   Management.   Business  organization,   man- 
agement   theory,    and    practice.    Prerequisite:    GSB    201b, c    or    equivalent   and 
junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

345-4  Information  Systems  and  Computer  Fundamentals.  Structure  and  na- 
ture of  information  systems.  Includes  information  processing,  elementary  com- 
puter programming  in  FORTRAN  IV  or  other  appropriate  language,  the 
nature  and  use  of  the  digital  computer.  Prerequisite:  340,  or  Finance  320,  or 
Marketing  301;  Accounting  261;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

350-4  Management  Systems.  Organizational  activities  and  informational  re- 
quirements of  management  viewed  as  systems  modeled  for  systematic  in- 
vestigation leading  to  effective  management  and  decision  making.  Representa- 
tive management  systems  studied,  charted,  and  manipulated.  Prerequisite: 
340,  345,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

361-4  Research  in  Business  Administration.  Design  of  research  to  assist  man- 
agerial decision-making.  Concepts,  tools,  sources,  and  methods  of  business 
research.  Planning,  collecting,  organizing,  evaluating,  and  presenting  re- 
search data.  Prerequisite:  340,  GSD  102,  103;  GSD  110,  or  equivalent,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 
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380-4  Production  Management.  Plant  location,  design,  and  construction; 
internal  organization  for  operations,  production  control,  stores  control,  routing 
of  materials,  job  analysis,  and  time  study;  wage  systems,  subdivision  of 
executive  responsibilities  and  duties;  methods  of  coordination  and  planning. 
Prerequisite:  340,  345,  Mathematics  150a  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
382-4  Performance  Standards  and  Methods  Improvement.  Concepts,  methods, 
and  principles  for  analyzing  industrial  operations  with  the  objective  of 
simplifying,  improving,  and  reducing  the  cost  of  these  operations.  Use  of 
process  charts  to  increase  productivity.  Development  of  industrial  perform- 
ance standards.  Prerequisite:  340  or  consent  of  instructor. 

385-4  Personnel  Management.  Relations  of  the  human  element  to  production; 
the  art  of  securing  understanding  and  cooperation;  employee  organizations 
and  outside  activities;  work  of  the  personnel  department;  wage  standards  and 
working  conditions.  Prerequisite:  340,  GSD  110  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

430-4  Organizational  Behavior  I.  The  study  of  human  problems  in  administra- 
tion; individual,  group,  intergroup,  and  organizational  behavior  under  dynamic 
environment  conditions.  Theory  and  case  analyses.  Prerequisite:  340,  GSD 
110  or  equivalent,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

431-4  Organizational  Behavior  II.  A  study  of  classical  and  modern  theories 
concerning  complex  organizations.  Particular  emphasis  on  processes  and  issues 
of  dividing  work,  achieving  coordination,  and  organizational  change  and 
adaptation.  Prerequisite:  430. 

440-4  The  Management  Process.  Analysis  of  management  theories  and  the 
administrative  process.  Specific  managerial  activities  are  analyzed  and  dis- 
cussed. Functional  relationships  in  administered  organizations  are  explored. 
Restricted  to  MBA  students. 

451—4  Methods  of  Quantitative  Analysis.  Introduction  to  modern  mathematical 
technologies  applicable  to  calculus,  matrix  algebra,  and  probability  theory. 
Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken  Mathematics  150a  or  equivalent. 
452-4  Business  Operations  Analysis.  Analysis  of  business  operations  and 
management  problems  emphasizing  problem  formulation,  performance  meas- 
ures, decision  criteria  and  various  mathematical  models  and  their  application; 
linear  programming,  game  theory.  Prerequisite:  451,  or  Mathematics  150a  or 
equivalent;  GSD  110  or  equivalent;  or  consent  of  instructor. 

460-4  Work  Measurement  for  Wage  and  Salary  Control.  Research  design  and 
methodology  for  wage  and  salary  administration  in  an  organization;  funda- 
mental considerations  in  evaluating  jobs  and  positions;  compensation  methods 
and  wage  incentive  systems.  Prerequisite:  385. 

461-4  Management  Decision  Making.  Survey  of  problem  solving  theories  and 
methods;  decision  information  and  systems  models  and  applications.  Analysis 
of  administrative  behavior  in  the  decision  process  within  formal  organizations; 
socio-economic  constraints  and  their  interaction.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

472-4  Small  Business.  Small  business  analysis,  primarily  through  case  studies 
of  business  financing,  location,  organization,  merchandising  practices,  records, 
government  regulation,  and  taxes.  Open  only  to  students  with  concentration  in 
business. 

474-4  Management  Responsibility  in  Society.  Analysis  of  the  political,  social, 
and  economic  environments  in  which  the  manager  must  function  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  executive  has  both  adapted  to  and  influenced  his  en- 
vironment. Prerequisite:  340,  senior  standing,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
479-4  Problems  in  Business  and  Economics.  Application  of  economic  theory 
and  tools  of  analysis  to  practical  business  problems.  Cost  and  demand  func- 
tions are  analyzed  from  a  policy  standpoint.  Prerequisite:  340;  Economics 
215,  308,  or  408,  or  equivalent;  Marketing  301  or  equivalent;  senior  standing; 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

480-4  Recent  Problems  in  Labor  Law.  Social,  economic,  and  legal  evaluations 
of  recent  labor  problems,  court  decisions,  and  legislation.  Concern  is  on  long- 
run  legislative  impact  on  manpower  planning,  dispute  settlement,  and  utiliza- 
tion of  employment  resources.  Prerequisite:  Finance  371,  or  Economics  310, 
Government  395,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

481-4  Administrative  Policy.  Integration  and  analytical  application  of  busi- 
ness core  courses  to  comprehensive  business  cases.  Emphasis  on  policy  issues 
in  the  identification  and  resolution  of  business  problems.  Methods  of  pro- 
viding simulated  experience  such  as  business  gaming  will  be  used  where  ap- 
propriate. Prerequisite:  340,  Finance  320,  Marketing  301  or  equivalent. 
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483-4  Advanced  Production  Management.  Internal  problems  of  managerial 
control  of  production  including  recent  developments  in  theory  and  techniques: 
case  material  will  be  utilized  for  the  development  of  analytical  ability.  Pre- 
requisite: 380. 

485-4  Problems  in  Personnel  Management.  Analysis  of  problems  in  personnel 
administration  arising  from  current  developments  in  organization;  case  prob- 
lems and  special  reports;  and  personnel  practices.  Prerequisite:  385,  Eco- 
nomics 308  or  408,  Marketing  361. 

Marketing 

301-4  Marketing  Fundamentals.  Management  of  a  firm's  marketing  function 
within  a  dynamic  operating  environment.  The  role  of  marketing  within  the 
firm  and  its  relationship  to  the  economy.  Prerequisite:  Accounting  251a,  Eco- 
nomics 214. 

326-4  Quantitative  Techniques  in  Marketing.  An  introduction  to  and  survey 
of,  mathematical  tools  of  decision  making  in  marketing  situations.  Application 
of  these  techniques  to  the  analyses  of  marketing  problems  is  emphasized. 
Prerequisite:  301,  Mathematics  150a. 

329-4  Retail  Management.  This  is  a  course  designed  to  present  the  basic 
principles  and  decision  areas  such  as  location,  layout,  organization,  personnel, 
merchandise  control,  sales  promotion,  advertising,  etc.,  of  retail  and  wholesale 
merchandising  through  an  inter-related  and  managerial  perspective.  Prerequi- 
site:  301. 

335-4  International  Marketing.  Analysis  of  international  operations.  Em- 
phasis on  the  factors  influencing  marketing  to  and  within  foreign  countries 
and  the  alternative  methods  of  operations  open  to  international  firms.  Pre- 
requisite:  301. 

341-4  Transportation.  Transportation  in  business.  Organization  and  economic 
aspects  of  the  United  States  transportation  system  including  rail,  highway, 
air,  pipeline,  and  water  transportation.  Regulatory  problems  of  transportation. 
Current  transportation  developments  and  situations.  Prerequisite:  301,  Eco- 
nomics 215. 

363-4  Promotional  Concepts.  The  role  of  promotional  activities  in  the  firm's 
marketing  function.  Advertising,  personal  selling,  and  sales  promotion.  The 
relationship  of  consumer  behavior  to  the  area  of  promotion.  Prerequisite:  301. 
390-4  Marketing  Research  and  Analysis.  The  basic  procedures  and  theory 
appropriate  to  solving  various  types  of  marketing  problems  in  the  context  of 
business  organization  and  decision  models.  Prerequisite:  301. 

401-4  Problems  of  Retailing.  This  course  is  an  analysis  of  current  problems 
and  trends  in  distribution  systems  and  in  the  marketing  of  consumer  goods. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  economic  and  legal  aspects  of  the  retail  competitive 
environment,  channels  of  distribution,  retail  store  operation,  and  nonstore 
retailing.  Prerequisite:  363. 

438-4  Sales  Management.  Developing  and  training  a  sales  force.  The  different 
types  of  sales  forces.  Managing  sales  functions;  determining  salesmen's  terri- 
tories, quotas,  compensation.  Budget  preparation.  Developing  and  implementing 
the  merchandise  plan.  Prerequisite:  363. 

439-4  Industrial  Marketing  Management.  Designed  to  give  an  over-all  view 
of  the  field  of  industrial  marketing.  Additional  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on 
decision  criteria.  Prerequisite:  363. 

450-4  Introduction  to  Managerial  Marketing.  Designed  to  give  an  over-all 
view  of  the  field  of  marketing  and  the  field  of  marketing  policy  decisions. 
Cases  are  used  to  illustrate  theory  covered.  Prerequisite:  Restricted  to  MBA 
students. 

452-4  Physical  Distribution  Management.  Integration  of  physical  distribution 
activities  of  the  firm  into  a  system.  Transportation  and  location  as  elements 
of  the  system.  Inventories  and  service  as  constraints  upon  the  system.  Plan- 
ning, operation,  organization,  and  management  of  the  system.  Prerequisite: 
301,  Economics  215. 

463-4  Advertising  Management.  The  effective  use  of  advertising  by  business 
management.  An  understanding  of  what  advertising  can  be  expected  to  accom- 
plish under  different  sets  of  marketing  factors  and  products.  The  selection  of 
advantageous  advertising  programs  under  different  marketing  mixes.  Prerequi- 
sites: 363  and  390. 
493-4   Marketing   Policies.    A   comprehensive  and   integrative  view  of  market- 
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ing  policy  formulation.  Marketing  decisions  analyzed  and  discussed.  Pre- 
requisites: 363,  390,  and  4  additional  hours  in  Marketing,  and  Accounting  261. 
499-4  Undergraduate  Seminar  in  Marketing.  Aspects  and  issues  in  the  field 
of  marketing.  Enrollment  limited  to  senior  students  of  high  academic  stand- 
ing.  Prerequisite:   invitation;   completion  of  16  hours  of  Marketing. 

Mathematics 

111-10  (5,5)  College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry.  For  students  who  have  had 
intermediate  algebra  and  plane  geometry  in  high  school.  Must  be  taken  in 
a,b  sequence. 

150-10  (5,5)  Elementary  Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry.  Elementary  dif- 
ferential and  integral  calculus  with  analytic  geometry  and  applications.  In- 
cludes the  definite  integral  and  differentiation  of  transcendental  functions. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  111b. 

159-14  (7,7)  Elementary  Calculus — Honors.  An  honors  version  of  150  cover- 
ing the  topics  of  150  as  well  as  additional  selected  topics.  No  student  receives 
credit  for  both  150a  and  159a  or  for  both  150b  and  159b.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b 
sequence.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

225-4  Programming  for  Digital  Computers.  An  intensive  course.  Topics  in- 
clude computer  organization  and  characteristics,  machine  language  coding, 
flow  charts,  subroutines,  symbolic  coding,  and  compiler  systems.  Equipment 
of  the  University's  Data  Processing  and  Computing  Center  is  used  for  appli- 
cations. Prerequisite:  GSD  108c,  or  111b,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
252-9  (5,4)  Intermediate  Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry.  Continuation  of 
150.  Includes  differential  and  integrated  calculus,  applications,  introduction  to 
solid  analytic  geometry,  infinite  series.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Pre- 
requisite:  150b. 

259-13  (7,6)  Intermediate  Calculus — Honors.  Covers  topics  of  252  and  addi- 
tional selected  topics.  Either  part  of  this  course  may  be  substituted  for  the 
corresponding  part  of  252.  Credit  is  not  given  for  corresponding  parts  of  both 
courses.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  150b  or  159b,  and  con- 
sent of  department. 

301-3  Fundamental  Concepts.  A  treatment  of  selected  basic  topics  from  set 
theory,  logic,  and  the  real  number  system.  Prerequisite:  150b  or  consent  of 
department. 

305-6  (3,3)  Applied  Mathematics  for  the  Physical  Sciences,  (a)  Ordinary 
differential  equations,  linear  algebra,  and  applications;  (b)  Additional  topics 
in  applied  mathematics  such  as  finite  difference  methods,  Laplace  transforms, 
and  Fourier  series.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  252b. 
310-4  The  Teaching  of  Elementary  Mathematics.  A  professional  treatment  of 
the  subject  matter  of  arithmetic  methods  and  a  study  of  trends  and  current 
literature  on  the  teaching  of  arithmetic.  For  elementary  education  concentra- 
tion only.  Prerequisite:  GSD  108b. 

311-3  The  Teaching  of  Secondary  Mathematics.  A  study  of  the  nature  and 
objectives  of  the  secondary  mathematics  curriculum.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  the  means  of  introducing  new  ideas  into  the  high  school  program. 
For  students  preparing  to  be  certified  teachers  of  secondary  mathematics. 
Does  not  count  toward  a  mathematics  concentration  for  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  students.  Prerequisite:  320a. 

319-3  Introduction  to  Abstract  Algebra.  The  basic  abstract  algebraic  structures. 
Prerequisite:  301  or  consent  of  department. 

321-3  Elementary  Matrix  Algebra.  Matrix  operations,  determinants,  equiva- 
lence, congruence,  similarity  of  matrices,  applications.  Prerequisite:  301  or 
consent  of  department. 

325-3  Introduction  to  Number  Theory.  Properties  of  integers.  Primes,  di- 
visibility, congruences,  and  Diophantine  equations.  Prerequisite:  301  or  con- 
sent of  department. 

335-6  (3,3)  Concepts  of  Geometry.  An  elementary  introduction  to  various 
geometric  systems  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  interrelationship  between 
geometries  of  current  interest.  Topics  include  axiom  systems,  absolute  plane 
geometry,  Euclidean  geometry,  and  non-Euclidean  geometry.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite  252a  or  consent  of  instructor. 

352-2  to  12  Readings  in  Mathematics.  Supervised  reading  in  selected  subjects. 
Prerequisite:  12  hours  of  300-  or  400-level  mathematics,  4.00  grade  point  aver- 
age in  mathematics,  and  consent  of  chairman  of  department. 
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400-3  History  of  Mathematics.  An  introduction  to  the  development  of  major 
mathematical  concepts.  Particular  attention  given  to  the  evolution  of  the 
abstract  concept  of  space,  to  the  evolution  of  abstract  algebra,  to  the  evolution 
of  the  function  concept,  and  to  the  changes  in  the  concept  of  rigor  in  the 
development  of  mathematics  from  600  B.C.  to  the  present  time.  Prerequisite: 
320a  or  consent  of  instructor. 

410-16  (4,4,4,4)  Statistical  Analysis.  For  students  in  fields  using  statistical 
methods  but  who  are  not  required  to  take  calculus.  Includes  (a)  elements  of 
probability,  estimation,  and  testing  hypotheses;  (b)  the  general  linear  model 
(multiple  linear  regression,  analysis  of  variance,  analysis  of  covariance)  and 
nonparametric  statistics;  (c)  design  of  experiments;  (d)  sample  survey 
techniques.  May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  requirements  for  a  mathematics  con- 
centration. Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Must  be  taken 
in  either  a,b,c,d  or  a,b,d,c  sequence.  Prerequisites:  GSD  108c. 
419-6  (3,3)  Algebraic  Structures.  A  study  of  the  properties  of  such  basic 
algebraic  structures  as  groups,  rings,  fields.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
Prerequisite:  301  or  consent  of  department. 

421-6  (3,3)  Linear  Algebra.  The  theory  of  determinants  and  systems  of  linear 
equations;  vector  spaces,  linear  independence,  bases,  dimension;  linear  trans- 
formations, change  of  base,  similarity;  quadratic  and  Hermitian  forms,  ortho- 
gonal and  unitary  transformations;  triangular  and  diagonal  form;  eigenvalues 
and  eigenvectors;  normal  matrices;  nilpotent  and  idempotent  matrices,  the 
spectral  theorem.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  252b. 
425-3  Theory  of  Numbers.  Selected  topics  from  number  theory.  Prerequisite: 
325  or  consent  of  instructor. 

426-6  (3,3)  Mathematical  Logic.  A  formal  development  of  the  classical  propo- 
sitional  calculus  and  functional  calculi  of  first  and  second  order  from  the 
primitive  basis.  Consistency  and  completeness.  Validity  and  satisfiability. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  301  or  consent  of  department. 
428-6  (3,3)  Boolean  Algebra  and  Switching  Theory.  An  introduction  to 
Boolean  algebra  with  applications  to  switching  circuits,  set  theory,  and  logic; 
Boolean  functions  and  canonical  forms;  Boolean  rings  and  algebras;  linear 
graphs;  partially  ordered  sets  and  lattices;  theory  of  simplification  and  design 
of  combinational  and  sequential  circuits.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Pre- 
requisite: 320a  or  consent  of  instructor. 

430-4  Projective  Geometry.  Introduction  to  the  fundamental  concepts  of  pro- 
jective geometry.  Topics  usually  include  the  study  of  conies,  polar  systems  of 
conies,  homogeneous  coordinates,  cross-ratio,  harmonic  sets,  duality,  projec- 
tivities,  and  involutions.  Prerequisite:  252a  or  consent  of  instructor. 
433-6  (3,3)  Introduction  to  Topology.  Topological  spaces,  continuity  and  ho- 
meomorphisms,  construction  of  topologies,  separation,  compactness,  connect- 
edness, completeness.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
department. 

440-2  to  41  Modern  Algebra  for  Teachers.  An  introduction  to  algebra  as  a 
logical  system,  including  groups,  rings,  and  fields.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

442-2  to  4'  Survey  of  Geometry.  A  survey  of  geometry,  including  projective 
geometry,  topology,  etc.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

444-2  to  41  Sets,  Functions,  and  Relations.  Basic  ideas  of  sets,  set  algebra, 
elementary  logic,  relations  and  functions,  graphing.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

445-2  to  4  Fundamental  Concepts  of  Calculus.  A  careful  study  of  the  basic 
concepts  of  calculus.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

452-9  (3,3,3)  Advanced  Calculus.  Fundamental  concepts  of  analysis:  limits, 
continuity,  differentiation,  and  integration.  Major  topics  include  partial  differ- 
entiation, vector  analysis,  Riemann-Stieltjes  integrals,  multiple  integrals,  in- 
finite series,  improper  integrals,  uniform  convergence,  Fourier  series,  and  line 
and  surface  integrals.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  252b. 
455-9  (3,3,3)  Advanced  Mathematics  for  the  Physical  Sciences.  Introduction 
to  complex  variable  theory  with  applications,  operational  calculus  (Laplace 
and  other  transforms),  vector  field  theory,  and  partial  differential  equations. 
May  be  taken  individually  or  in  any  sequence.  Prerequisite:  305b  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

458-6  (3,3)  Finite  Mathematics.  An  introduction  to  topics  in  finite  mathe- 
matics such  as  logic,  sets,  probability,  linear  algebra,  and  Markov  chains.  For 
students  preparing  for  high  school  teaching  and  for  advanced  students  in  the 
behavioral  sciences.  Prerequisite:  252a  or  consent  of  instructor. 
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460-4  Modern  Geometry.  Advanced  topics  in  Euclidean  geometry  by  the 
synthetic  method.  Topics  include  the  nine-point  circle,  Simson  line,  theorems 
of  Ceva  and  Menelaus,  coaxal  circles,  harmonic  section,  poles  and  polars, 
similitude,  and  inversion.  Prerequisite:  20  hours  of  college  mathematics. 
475-9  (3,3,3)  Numerical  Analysis.  Introduction  to  approximation  methods 
including  finite  differences  and  interpolation;  numerical  differentiation  and 
quadrature;  least  square  approximation;  numerical  solution  of  linear  and  non- 
linear systems;  numerical  integration  of  systems  of  ordinary  and  partial  dif- 
ferential equations.  Emphasis  upon  error  analysis  throughout.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  305a  or  252b  and  consent  of  instructor. 
480-9  (3,3,3)  Probability.  Introduction  to  probability  theory.  Includes  the 
algebra  of  possibilities;  discrete  and  continuous  distributions,  limit  theorems, 
generating  functions,  and  some  elements  of  stochastic  processes.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  252b. 

483-9  (3,3,3)  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Statistics.  A  mathematical  devel- 
opment of  the  elements  of  statistical  theory,  (a)  Probability  distributions, 
generating  functions,  and  limit  theorems;  (b)  Statistical  inference:  estima- 
tion, tests  of  hypotheses,  general  linear  hypothesis;  (c)  Design  of  experiments 
— a  mathematical  model  approach.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence  with  the 
exception  that  480a,  421a,  and  consent  of  instructor  may  replace  483a.  A  stu- 
dent will  not  be  allowed  university  credit  for  both  480a  and  483a.  Prerequisite: 
252b. 

501-9  (3,3,3)  Real  Variables. 

505-9  (3,3,3)  Theory  of  Ordinary  Differential  Equations. 
507-9  (3,3,3)  Partial  Differential  Equations. 
510-4  Foundations  of  Mathematics. 
520-9  (3,3,3)  Modern  Algebra. 
522-3  to  18  Advanced  Topics  in  Algebra. 
528-9  (3,3,3)  Theory  of  Automata. 
530-9  (3,3,3)  General  Topology. 
531-6  (3,3)  Algebraic  Topology. 
532-3  to  18  Advanced  Topics  in  Topology. 
536-3  Differential  Geometry. 
540— 41  Groups  and  Linear  Transformations. 
543-41  Probability  for  Teachers. 

545-41  Intermediate  Analysis  for  High  School  Teachers. 
547-2  to  41  The  Secondary  School  Mathematics  Program. 
548-2  to  4  1  Trends  in  Elementary  School  Mathematics. 
550-1  to  10  Seminar. 
551-9  (3,3,3)  Functional  Analysis. 
552-3  to  18  Advanced  Topics  in  Analysis. 
555-9  (3,3,3)  Complex  Variables. 
560-6  (3,3)  Calculus  of  Variations. 
580-9  (3,3,3)  Mathematical  Methods  of  Statistics. 
592-2  to  4  1  Research  in  Mathematics  Education. 
595-1  to  10  Special  Project. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 


lrThese  courses  are  open  to  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  degree  in  mathe- 
matics, to  National  Science  Foundation  Institute  participants,  and  to  those  who  have  received  the 
consent  of  the  chairman  of  mathematics  or  the  director  of  the  institute. 

Microbiology 

301-5  Principles  of  Microbiology.  A  survey  of  morphology,  structure,  metab- 
olism, population  dynamics,  and  heredity  of  the  microbial  agents,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  pure  culture  methods  of  study  of  the  bacteria,  viruses,  and 
related  organisms.  Four  hours  lecture,  5  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  one 
year  of  college  chemistry  and  GSA  210a  or  equivalent. 

302-5  General  Microbiology.  Interrelationships  of  microorganisms  and  their 
positions  and  influence  in  the  biological  world;  relationships  to  soil  fertility, 
host-parasite  relationships,  mechanisms  of  infection  and  resistance,  principles 
of  chemotherapy,  and  their  exploitation  by  man  in  medicine  and  industry. 
Three  hours  lecture  and  5  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  301. 
390-2  to  5  Undergraduate  Research  Participation.  Investigation  of  a  problem 
either  individually  or  as  a  part  of  a  research  group  under  direction  of  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Faculty.  Prerequisites:  4.00  grade  point  average  in  microbiology 
and/or  consent  of  the  department. 

401-1  Seminar.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor.  This 
course  may  be  taken  for  credit  once  only. 

403-5  Medical  Bacteriology.  A  general  survey  of  the  mechanisms  of  infection, 
epidemiology,  and  immunity  and  the  specific  application  of  these  principles  to 
the  symptomatology,  diagnosis,  treatment,  and  control  of  the  more  common 
bacterial  infections  of  man.  Three  hours  lecture  and  4  hours  laboratory.  Pre- 
requisite^ 301  and  302. 

422-5  Microbiology  of  Foods.  The  relationships  of  microorganisms  to  the 
preparation  and  preservation  of  foods  with  consideration  of  the  laws  governing 
sanitation,  chemical  preservatives,  and  fair  dealing  of  the  food  producer.  Three 
hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  301. 

423-3  Industrial  Fermentation.  The  application  of  the  chemical  activities  of 
microorganisms  to  the  industrial  production  of  beverages,  foods,  antibiotics, 
and  various  commercial  chemicals.  Prerequisites:  301  and  organic  chemistry. 
425-3  Biochemistry  and  Physiology  of  Microorganisms.  The  chemical  basis  of 
physiological  functions  in  microbial  cells  with  emphasis  on  the  pathways  of 
metabolism  common  to  all  living  things.  Three  hours  lecture.  Prerequisites: 
301  and  organic  chemistry. 

426-3  Biochemistry  and  Physiology  of  Microorganisms.  Four  hours  laboratory 
and  one  hour  discussion.  Prerequisite:  301  and  organic  chemistry. 
441-3  Virology  Lecture.  Properties,  cultivation  and  titration  of  viruses  and 
rickettsiae;  cellular  infection,  multiplication  and  liberation  of  virus;  im- 
munological reactions  and  serological  identification;  hemagglutination  and 
interference  phenomena.  Consideration  of  selected  viral  and  rickettsial  diseases 
of  animals.  Prerequisite:  403,  451  and  consent  of  instructor. 

442-3  Virology  Laboratory.  Tissue  culture  methods  and  propagation  of  animal 
viruses.  Viral  assay,  purification,  interference,  and  haemagglutination  reactions. 
Prerequisite:  441  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

451-6  Immunology.  Natural  and  acquired  immunity;  antigens,  antibodies  and 
antigen-antibody  reactions;  hypersensitivity;  practical  use  of  immunity  and 
hypersensitivity.  Three  hours  lecture,  6  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  403 
and  consent  of  instructor. 

461-5  Genetics  of  Bacteria  and  the  Viruses.  Genetic  mechanisms,  mutation, 
transformation,  recombination,  transduction,  lysogeny,  phenotypic  mixing,  and 
reactivation  phenomena.  3  hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  302. 
462-3  Fungal  Genetics.  Mendelien  and  molecular  genetics  of  neurospora  and 
veast.  Mutant  induction,  sexual  crosses,  tetrad  analysis,  linkage,  and  mapping. 
Prerequisite:  GSA  201. 
500-1  Seminar. 

502-4  (2,2)  History  of  Genetics. 
503-2  Cytology  of  Microorganisms. 
504—5  Methods  of  Microbiological  Research. 
511-1  to  15  Research. 

525-3  Biochemistry  and  Physiology  of  Microorganisms. 
526-3  Biochemistry  and  Physiology  of  Microorganisms. 
528-1  to  10  Readings  in  Microbiology. 
541-6  Advanced  Virology. 
542-3  Molecular  Virology. 
562-3  Molecular  Genetics. 
599-3  to  9  Thesis. 
600-3  to  48  Dissertation. 

Music 

001-5  (1,1,1,1,1)  Band,  (a)  Saluki  Marching  Band,  (b)  Symphonic  Band, 
(c)  Stage  Band,  (d)  Laboratory  Band,  and  (e)  Wind  Ensemble.  Prerequi- 
site: c,e  by  audition;  a,b,d  by  consent  of  instructor. 

002-4  (1,1,1,1)  (a)  University  Choir,  (b)  Chorus  Oratorio,  (c)  Male  Glee 
Club,  and  (d)  Women's  Choral  Ensemble.  May  be  taken  in  any  sequence. 
Any  part  may  be  repeated  for  12  quarters.  Prerequisites:  Auditions  required 
for  a,c,d. 

003-2  (1,1)  Chamber  Orchestra,  (a)  University  orchestra,  (b)  Southern  Illi- 
nois Symphony  orchestra.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
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010-6  (1,1,1,1,1,1)  Class  Applied  Music.  Offered  in  all  areas  of  applied  music 
except  organ.  These  courses  include  the  minimum  instruction  required  for 
passing  the  proficiency  examinations  in  piano  and  voice  and  they  offer  practi- 
cal training  in  the  basic  principles  of  playing  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra 
and  band.  They  also  include  introductory  techniques  and  methods  for  teaching 
instrumental  and  choral  groups  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

a.  Strings  d.  Percussion 

b.  Woodwinds  e.  Piano 

c.  Brass  f.  Voice 
May  be  taken  in  any  sequence. 

105-12  (4,4,4)  Theory  of  Music.  Fundamentals  of  music  in  sight  singing,  ear 
training,  harmony,  and  keyboard  harmony. 

140,  240,  340,  440,  540-1  to  4  Private  Applied  Music.  Offered  at  five  levels  in 
the  areas  listed  below.  Credit  is  given  at  1,  2,  or  4  hours  on  each  level.  Consult 
with  adviser  for  details  of  credit  and  requirements.  May  be  repeated  for  three 
quarters  at  each  level.  Students  with  a  concentration  in  Performance  usually 
take  4  hours.  Concentrations  in  music  education  and  all  secondary  concentra- 
tions usually  take  2  hours.  Prerequisite  for  140;  music  concentration  or  sec- 
ondary concentration  or  consent  of  music  faculty.  Prerequisite  for  higher  levels: 
three  quarters  at  the  previous  level  on  the  same  instrument  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

a.  Violin  k.  Piano 

b.  Viola  1.    French  Horn 

c.  Cello  m.  Trumpet 

d.  String  Bass  n.  Trombone 

e.  Flute  o.  Tuba 

f.  Oboe  p.  Baritone 

g.  Clarinet  q.  Voice 
h.  Bassoon                                                                        r.  Organ 

i.  Saxophone  s.  Harpsichord 

j.  Percussion 
200-3  Fundamentals  of  Music.  Rudiments  of  music  for  those  with  little  or  no 
musical  background.  Recommended  as  a  course  preliminary  to  300  (not  for 
music  concentrations).  May  be  taken  concurrently  with  OlOe. 
205-9  (3,3,3)  Theory  of  Music.  Advanced  harmonic  techniques,  modulation, 
altered  chords,  chromatic  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  introduction  to  con- 
temporary harmonic  principles.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite: 
105c. 

240-1  to  4  Private  Applied  Music.  (See  Music  140). 

300-9  (3,3,3)  Music  Education — Elementary.  Teaching  music  in  the  elementary 
grades,  (a)  For  music  concentrations  only;  (b)  For  nonmusic  concentrations 
only,  emphasizing  work  in  grades  4-6;  (c)  For  nonmusic  concentrations  only, 
emphasizing  work  in  grades  K-3.  Prerequisite:  200  or  equivalent. 
303-3  Music  Education — Secondary.  Teaching  music  in  the  high  school. 
3051-3  Instrumental  Problems  and  Materials.  Administration  of  the  school 
instrumental  music  program.  Emphasis  on  library,  physical  facilities,  organi- 
zation of  the  marching  band,  arranging  music  for  out-of-door  performances. 
305V-3  Vocal  Problems,  Materials,  and  Conducting.  Vocal  and  psychological 
problems  in  handling  choral  groups,  reading  and  acquaintance  with  a  variety 
of  choral  materials  at  the  high  school  level,  and  interpretation  through  con- 
ducting techniques. 

309-6  (2,2,2)  Arranging,  (a)  Rudiments  of  arranging,  choral  and  instrumen- 
tal; (b)  Techniques  of  arranging  for  the  small  ensemble;  (c)  Techniques  of 
arranging  for  the  large  ensemble.  Must  be  taken  in'  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequi- 
site:  105c. 

312-6  (2,2,2)  Composition.  Original  composition  in  the  smaller  forms  for  piano, 
voice,  string  quartet,  and  other  small  combinations.  Prerequisite:  205c. 
315-2  Opera  Repertory. 

318-6  (2,2,2)  Conducting,  (a)  Basic  conducting  techniques;  (b)  Choral  or 
instrumental  conducting  techniques.  Prerequisite:  318a. 

326-6  (2,2,2)  Analysis.  The  element  of  structure,  form,  and  design  in  musical 
composition.  Perequisite:  205c. 

340-1  to  4  Private  Applied  Music.  (See  Music  140.) 

341-1  Accompanying  Lab.  A  performance  laboratory  for  students  whose  princi- 
pal instrument  is  piano  and  who  have  attained  sufficient  skill  to  accompany 
the  music  soloist  or  performing  group. 
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346-2  to  36  Opera  Workshop.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
347-2  to  36  Music  Theater  Workshop.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
357-9  (3,3,3)  Music  History  and  Literature. 

365-5  (1,1,1,1,1)  Chamber  Music,  (a)  Vocal;  (b)  String;  (c)  Woodwind;  (d) 
Brass;  (e)  Percussion.  Any  part  may  be  repeated  twelve  quarters. 
411-9  (3,3,3)  (a)  Symphonic  Literature.  Development  of  the  symphony  and 
the  symphonic  poem  to  1900;  (b)  Choral  Literature.  The  literature  of  the 
larger  vocal  forms  such  as  the  cantata  and  oratorio  to  1900;  (c)  Chamber 
Music  Literature.  Chamber  music  literature  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
present. 

414-2  to  6  Collegium  Musicum.  Practicum  in  the  preparation  and  perform- 
ance of  music  from  early  times  to  the  classical  period.  Prerequisite;  Music 
Concentration  and/or  consent  of  the  department. 

420-1  to  3  Music  Education  Practicum.  A  shop-laboratory  course  dealing  with 
the  selection,  adjustments,  maintenance,  and  repair  of  musical  instruments. 
430-2  Stage  Band  Arranging.  The  study  and  analysis  of  jazz  harmony,  mel- 
ody,  and  rhythm   as   applied   to   modern   instrumentation.   Workshop   wherein 
arrangements  are  written  and  played.  Prerequisite:  309a. 

431-2  Organization  and  Development  of  the  High  School  Stage  Band.  The  re- 
lationship of  the  stage  band  to  the  overall  music  program;  instrumentation; 
sources  of  music;  types  of  presentation;  rehearsal  techniques;  study  of  the  ef- 
fective application  of  dynamics,  phrasing,  intonation,  and  balance  for  improved 
performance.  Prerequisite:  430. 

441-6  (2,2,2)  Counterpoint,  (a)  16th  Century  Counterpoint.  Special  counter- 
point and  creative  writing  in  the  style  of  Palestrina  and  his  contemporaries. 
Prerequisite:  105c;  (b)  18th  Century  Counterpoint.  Analysis  and  creative 
writing  in  the  contrapuntal-harmonic  technique  of  Bach  and  his  contempo- 
raries. Prerequisite:  105c;  (c)  Canon  and  Fugue.  Analysis  and  creative  writ- 
ing of  the  larger  imitative  forms.  Prerequisite:  441b. 

444-6  (2,2,2)  Intermediate  Composition.  Required  of  undergraduates  with  con- 
centration in  theory-composition,  culminating  with  original  works  in  contem- 
porary idioms.  Taught  by  individual  instruction.  Prerequisites:  312c  and  con- 
sent of  department. 

451-2  to  3  Teaching  General  Classroom  Music. 

453-3  Choral  Materials  and  Techniques.  Demonstration  and  performance  of 
choral  rehearsal  procedures;  developing  tone,  diction,  blend,  and  balance;  con- 
cert production;  performance  of  selected  choral  materials  appropriate  for 
junior  and  senior  high  school.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
454-3  Instrumental  Materials  and  Techniques.  Demonstration  and  perform- 
ance of  instrumental  music  rehearsal  procedures;  developing  tone,  articulation, 
blend,  and  balance;  concert  production;  performance  of  selected  materials  ap- 
propriate for  junior  and  senior  high  school.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
455-2  to  6  Elementary  Music  Education  Workshop. 

461-2  Teaching  Techniques  and  Materials  for  the  Beginning  and  Inter- 
mediate Levels.  Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  applied  students  in  the  Bachelor 
of  Music  or  Master  of  Music  degree  programs  in  which  the  problems  of  private 
studio  teaching  and  college-level  teaching  are  discussed. 

462-2  Teaching  Techniques  and  Materials  for  the  Advanced  Student.  Pre- 
requisite: 461. 

465-9  (3,3,3)  Development  and  Teaching  of  Strings.  Place  and  function  of 
string  education  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Techniques  of 
heterogeneous  and  homogeneous  string  teaching.  Developing  and  sustaining 
interest  in  the  string  program.  Resource  aids.  May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  9 
hours  credit.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 

468-2  to  12   Music   Productions.    Study   of   the   techniques   involved   in  staging 
operas  and  musicals. 
481-2  to  6  Readings  in  Music  Theory. 
482-2  to  6  Readings  in  Music  History  and  Literature. 
483-2  to  6  Readings  in  Music  Education. 

499-1  to  12  Independent  Study.  Opportunity  for  the  capable  student  to  engage 
in  original  investigations  with  faculty  specialists.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
501-3  Introduction  to  Graduate  Study  in  Music. 
502-6  (2,2,2)  Analytic  Techniques. 

503-3  to  4  Objective  Research  Techniques  in  Music  Education. 
504-3  Music  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance. 
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505-3  Music  of  the  Baroque  Period. 

506-3  Music  of  the  Classical  Period. 

507-3  Music  of  the  Romantic  and  Impressionistic  Periods. 

508-3  Music  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 

509-3  The  History  and  Philosophy  of  Music  Education. 

512-3  History  of  Opera. 

522-3  Seminar:  Music  History  and  Literature. 

531-2  to  9  Advanced  Composition. 

535-3  Contemporary  Idioms. 

540-1  to  4  Private  Applied  Music.  (See  Music  140.) 

545-3  to  9  Philosophy  of  Music  Theory. 

550-3  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Music. 

551-2  to  4  Organization  and  Administration  of  Music — Secondary. 

553-3  Seminar  in  Choral  Materials  and  Techniques. 

554-3  Seminar  in  Choral  Materials  and  Techniques. 

556-2  to  6  Advanced  Conducting. 

560-2  to  3  Seminar  in  Music  Education. 

566-5  (1,1,1,1,1)  Instrumental  Ensembles. 

567-5  (1,1,1,1,1)  Vocal  Ensembles. 

568-2  to  12  Opera  Workshop. 

599-3  to  9  Thesis. 

Philosophy 

200-4  Types  of  Philosophy:  An  Introduction.  Survey  of  the  traditional 
branches  and  problems  of  philosophy,  such  as  religion,  metaphysics,  epistemol- 
ogy,  ethics,  political  theory,  aesthetics,  and  history. 

300-4  Elementary  Metaphysics.  Presentation  of  answers  to  the  most  general 
problems  of  existence.  An  attempt  to  unify  all  scientific  approaches  to  reality 
through  the  laying  down  of  common  principles. 

301-4  Philosophy  of  Religion.  An  analysis  of  problems  in  the  psychology, 
metaphysics,  and  social  effects  of  religion.  Among  topics  discussed  are  the 
nature  of  mystical  experience,  the  existence  of  God,  and  problems  of  suffering, 
prayer,  and  immortality. 

GSC  310-3  Religious  Foundations  of  Western  Civilization. 
GSC  311-3  Philosophies  and  Religions  of  India. 
GSC  312-3  Philosophies  and  Religions  of  the  Far  East. 

320-4  General  Logic.  Terms,  propositions,  and  reasoning.  Logic  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  solution  of  problems  in  natural  and  social  sciences. 
340-4  Elementary  Ethics  and  Politics.   Problems  of  right  and  wrong  for  the 
individual  and  society. 

355-4  Philosophy  of  Education.  (See  Educational  Administration  and  Founda- 
tions 355.) 

360-4  Philosophy  of  Art.  The  significance  of  art  as  a  human  activity,  its  nature 
and  standards  as  seen  in  the  problems  of  criticism,  and  the  relation  of  art  to 
other  forms  of  knowledge. 

GSC  or  GSA  363-6  (3,3)  Philosophy  of  Science. 
GSC  381-3  Greek  Philosophy. 

GSC  382-3  Graeco-Roman  and  Medieval  Philosophies. 
GSC  383-3  Early  Modern  Philosophy. 
GSC  386-3  Early  American  Philosophy. 
GSC  387-3  Recent  American  Philosophy. 

389-3  Existential  Philosophy.  Surveys  the  two  main  sources  of  existentialism, 
the  life  philosophies  of  Kierkegaard  and  Nietzsche  and  the  phenomenology 
of  Husserl,  and  introduces  the  major  philosophical  themes  of  representative 
thinkers:  J.  P.  Sartre,  M.  Heidegger,  G.  Marcel,  and  others. 

406-4  Philosophy  of  Biology.  Leading  concepts  of  biological  sciences:  species, 
evolution,  life,  organism  and  part,  etc.  Abstract  ideas  of  biology  are  related, 
wherever  possible,  to  specific  experiments  recorded  in  scientific  literature.  Pre- 
requisites: 300  or  320,  and  three  laboratory  or  field  courses  in  the  biological 
sciences  or  consent  of  instructor. 

415-3  Logic  of  the  Social  Sciences.  Logical  and  epistemological  examination 
of  the  social  studies  as  types  of  knowledge.  Basic  problems  in  philosophy  of 
science  with  major  emphasis  upon  social  science:  relationship  of  theory  to 
fact,  nature  of  induction,  nature  of  causal  law,  testability,  influence  of  value 
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judgments,  etc.   Intended  for  students  with  considerable  maturity  in  a  social 

science  or  in  philosophy. 
!  420-4  Advanced  Logic.  A  careful  study  of  symbolic  and  discursive  systems  of 
,  logic:    Aristotle,   Spinoza,   Boole,   Whitehead,   and  Johnson.   Prerequisites:   320 
l  and  consent  of  instructor. 

426-6  (3,3)  Mathematical  Logic.  (See  Mathematics  426.) 
:  428-3  Logic  of  the  Exact  Sciences.  Critical  study  of  the  technical  and  philo- 
l  sophical  problems  associated  with  formal  logic  and  its  uses  as  a  tool  for  model 
}  construction,  for  formalizations,  reconstructions,  and  as  an  image  of  rational 
!  thought.  Prerequisites:  426-6  or  consent  of  instructor. 

■  441-4  Philosophy  of  Politics.  (Same  as  Government  441.)  Some  of  the  central 
i  problems  of  modern  political  life,  such  as  sovereignty,  world  government,  au- 
i  thority  and  consent,  the  relations  of  economics  and  social  studies  to  political 

theory.  Prerequisite:  GSC  102  or  340  or  consent  of  instructor. 

!  443-4  Philosophy  of  History.  Classical  and  contemporary  reflections  on  the 
|  nature  of  history  and  historical  knowledge  as  the  basis  for  dealing  with  the 

humanities.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
!  460-4  Advanced  Philosophy  of  Art.  The  definition  of  art,  its  relations  to  sci- 
;  ence,  culture,  and  morals;  the  various  types  of  art  defined.  Familiarity  with  at 
I  least  one  of  the  fine  arts  is  assumed.  Prerequisites:  GSC  207  or  360,  and  six 

courses  in  music,  painting,  sculpture,  literature,  or  drama. 

477-4  Latin  American  Philosophy.  A  survey  of  philosophic  thought  in  Latin 
!  America   from   colonial   times   through   nineteenth  century  positivism  and  the 
i  reactions  against  it,  up  to  recent  trends.  Reading  of  original  texts  in  English 
i  translations.  Discussions  and  reports. 
i  478-4  Seminar  in  Latin  American  Thought.  (See  Spanish  478.) 

481-6    (3,3)    19th    Century    European    Philosophy,    (a)    Kant,    Schopenhauer, 
;  and  Hegel;    (b)   Nietzsche,  Bergson,  the  Utilitarians,  and  latter  day  idealists. 

May  be  taken  singly  and  in  any  sequence. 

1482-3  Recent  European  Philosophy.  Phenomenology,  Positivism,  Linguistic 
I  Analysis,  and  Existentialism. 

1 490-2  to  12  Special  Problems.  Hours  and  credits  to  be  arranged.  Courses  for 
]  qualified  seniors  and  graduates  who  need  to  pursue  certain  topics  further  than 
I  regularly  titled  courses  permit.  Special  topics  announced  from  time  to  time. 
[!  Students  are  invited  to  suggest  topics  for  individual  study  and  papers  or  for 
a  group  study.  Consent  of  instructor  in  all  cases  required. 

2497-12  (4,4,4)  Honors.  Topic  varies.  Enrollment  restricted  to  undergraduates. 
|  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

500-2  to  4  Seminar  in  Metaphysics. 
f  501-2  to  4  Seminar  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. 
|  515-3  Theory  of  Nature. 

1  530-2  to  4  Seminar  in  Theory  of  Knowledge. 
|'540-3  Philosophy  of  Journalism. 
I  555-4  Philosophy  of  Higher  Education. 
1570-3  Seminar  in  American  Idealism. 
1 581-2  to  4  Seminar  in  Plato. 
B  582-2  to  4  Seminar  in  Aristotle. 
1585-3  Seminar  in  British  Empiricism. 
1586-2  to  4  Seminar  in  Spinoza. 
1 587-3  Seminar  in  Hegel. 
1 588-2  to  4  Seminar  in  Kant. 

[589-2  to  12,  590-2  to  12  General  Graduate  Seminar. 
1591-1  to  5  Readings  in  Philosophy. 
1 599-2  to  9  Thesis. 

600-3  to  48  Dissertation. 

Physical  Education — Men 

100a-l  Methods  of  Teaching  Swimming.  Stresses  techniques  and  methods  of 
teaching  applied  to  individual  and  group  instruction.  Basic  strokes,  underwater 
swimming,  elementary  diving,  body  and  breath  control,  self  support,  and  water- 
manship. Prerequisite  for  nonswimmers:  audit  beginner's  swimming  course. 
100b-l  Methods  of  Teaching  Golf.  To  prepare  the  student  to  teach  the  funda- 
mental aspects  of  golf,  with  emphasis  on  adaptation  to  varied  approaches  in 
teaching. 
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100c-l  Methods  of  Teaching  Tennis.  Enables  the  student  to  acquire,  through, 
practice,   the   knowledge   and  skills   necessary   to   teach  this  activity;   includes; 
consideration  of  desirable  teaching  materials  to  enhance  instruction. 
100d-l  Methods  of  Teaching  Individual  and  Team  Activities. 
100e-l  Methods  of  Teaching  Basic  Rhythms. 
100f-l  Methods  of  Teaching  Exercise. 

100g-2  Methods  of  Teaching  Football.  Individual  instruction  and  practice  in] 
all  the  fundamentals  of  the  game  such  as  passing,  kicking,  blocking,  tackling,! 
running.  Emphasis  on  effective  methods  of  teaching  and  coaching. 
100h-2  Methods  of  Teaching  Basketball.  Deals  with  individual  and  team  fun-j 
damentals  with  special  emphasis  on  passing,  pivoting,  shooting,  dribbling,  and; 
variety  of  play  patterns  concerned  with  offense  and  defense.  Basic  methods  of, 
teaching  and  coaching. 

100i-2  Methods  of  Teaching  Baseball.  Development  of  the  practical  skills  andj 
ability  to  teach  and  coach  the  techniques  of  batting,  fielding,  and  playing  the! 
various  positions  in  the  game. 

lOOj-2  Methods  of  Teaching  Track  and  Field.  Students  gain  practical  experi- 
ence as  a  foundation  for  learning  the  techniques  of  teaching  the  running  and 
field  events.  Emphasis  on  individual  analysis  of  movement  for  effective  teach- 
ing. 

100k-2  Methods  of  Teaching  Gymnastics.  To  develop  individual  techniques  in 
stunts  and  tumbling,  calisthenics,  parallel  bars,  side  horses,  trampoline,  and 
high  bar;  fundamental  skills,  individual  and  group  methods  of  instruction. 
100m-2  Methods  of  Teaching  Wrestling.  Enables  the  student  to  master  the 
fundamental  skills  of  wrestling  as  well  as  to  teach  the  individual  and  group 
methods  of  wrestling  instruction. 

101-2  Orientation  Practicum  in  Physical  Education.  To  introduce  the  student 
to  his  professional  field,  to  enable  him  to  secure  a  concept  of  the  role  of  physi- 
cal education  in  total  education,  and  to  crystallize  his  thinking  in  relation  to 
vocational   objectives.  The  significant  historical  aspects  of  physical  education 
and  its  role  in  the  broad  cultural  heritage  in  order  to  provide  an  interpretation 
and  perspective  to  contemporary  issues  and  developments.  Freshman  year. 
170-2  Varsity  Football. 
171-2  Varsity  Basketball. 
172-2  Varsity  Track. 
173-2  Varsity  Tennis. 
174-2  Varsity  Gymnastics. 
175-2  Varsity  Baseball. 
176-2  Varsity  Golf. 
177-2  Varsity  Swimming. 
178-2  Varsity  Cross  Country. 
179-2  Varsity  Wrestling. 

220-1  Recreational  Activities  and  Games  (Outdoor). 
221-1  Recreational  Activities  and  Games  (Indoor). 

303-5  Kinesiology.  Study  of  joint  and  muscle  action  as  a  basis  for  the  mechan- 
ical analysis  of  human  physical  movement  executed  in  daily  life  and  in  physi- 
cal education  activities  and  sports.  Prerequisites:  Physiology  300.  GSA  301. 
305-2  Physical  Education  for  the  Atypical  Student.  Deals  with  the  recognition 
of   physical   deviations   from   the   normal   student  and   with   the  provisions   of 
special  or  modified  physical  education  or  recreational  activities  for  such  stu- 
dents. Prerequisites:  Physiology  300  and  GSA  301. 
306-1  Advanced  Stunts  and  Tumbling. 
307-1  Advanced  Apparatus. 
317-1  Life  Saving  and  Water  Safety. 

330a-2  Theory  of  Basketball  Coaching.  Different  types  of  offense  and  defense 
studied;  special  emphasis  given  to  early  season  conditioning  and  practice,  of- 
fensive and  defensive  drills,  team  strategy,  rules  of  the  game.  Prerequisite: 
lOOh. 

330b-2  Theory  of  Football  Coaching.  Deals  with  all  phases  of  the  game;  offen- 
sive and  defensive  formation  analyzed;  strengths  and  weakness  of  each  studied; 
various  types  of  individual  plays  analyzed;  rules  discussed.  Prerequisite:  lOOg. 
331a-2  Theory  of  Swimming  Coaching.  Treatment  of  foundations  and  princi- 
ples underlying  coaching  methods;  comparative  study  differences  in  prevailing 
theories  and  methods;  development  of  programs  of  training  in  pre-season,  mid- 
season,  and  post-season  of  competition.  Prerequisite:  100a. 
331b-2  Theory  of  Baseball  Coaching.  A  study  of  the  strategy  of  the  game;  the 
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conduct  of  daily  practice;  analysis  of  the  rules  and  their  application  to  play 
situations.  Also  effective  methods  of  coaching  for  best  results.  Prerequisite:  lOOi. 
331c-2  Theory  of  Track  and  Field  Coaching.  Theoretical  concepts  dealing 
with  the  effective  performance  in  running  and  field  events;  special  emphasis 
on  methods  of  training  for  such  events;  methods  of  organizing  and  conducting 
track  and  field  meets.  Prerequisite:  lOOj. 

331d-2  Theory  of  Wrestling  Coaching.  Prepares  students  to  develop  program 
of  wrestling;  includes  comparative  knowledge  of  problems,  techniques,  materi- 
als, and  systems  in  coaching  wrestling  as  well  as  the  organization  and  admin- 
istration of  the  wrestling  program.  Prerequisite:  100m. 

331e-2  Theory  of  Tennis  Coaching.  Theory  of  advanced  strokes,  strategy  and 
tactics,  scheduling  and  conducting  matches,  tournaments,  exhibitions  and  clin- 
ics; officiating;  organizing  and  promoting  development  programs.  Prerequisite: 
100c. 

331f-2  Theory  of  Gymnastic  Coaching.  Deals  with  all  phases  of  gymnastics; 
organization  of  dual  meets,  championships,  and  exhibitional  teams;  practice 
schedules;  care  and  purchase  of  equipment;  development  and  evaluation  of 
exercises  and  routines;  techniques  of  judging.  Prerequisite:  100k. 
335-2  Administration  of  Aquatics.  The  organization,  administration,  and  super- 
vision of  aquatic  programs  in  institutional  and  community  swimming  pools  and 
camp  waterfronts;  the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  pools  and 
waterfronts;  personnel  and  program  problems. 

341-3  Principles  of  Physical  Education.  An  understanding  of  the  scientific 
foundations  of  physical  education  as  implied  by  the  accepted  principles  of 
psychology,  physiology,  sociology,  biology,  educational  method  of  philosophy, 
anatomy,  kinesiology,  and  related  areas.  Senior  year. 

345a-l  Officiating  of  Fall  Sports.  Interpretation  of  rules  in  football,  cross  coun- 
try, and  soccer;  techniques  of  officiating;  code  of  ethics,  for  officials  and  play- 
ers; problems  of  officiating.  Officiating  practice  required. 

345b-l  Officiating  of  Winter  Sports.  Interpretation  of  rules  in  basketball,  wres- 
tling, and  swimming;  techniques  of  officiating;  code  of  ethics  for  officials  and 
players;  problems  of  officiating.  Officiating  practice  required. 
345c-l  Officiating  of  Spring  Sports.  Interpretation  of  rules  in  baseball,  track 
and  field,  tennis  and  golf;  techniques  of  officiating;  code  of  ethics  for  officials 
and  players;  problems  of  officiating.  Officiating  practice  required. 
350-Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Physical  Education  Activities  in  the 
Elementary  School.  The  organization  and  conduct  of  the  program  with  special 
emphasis  on  program  planning,  evaluation  of  materials,  observation  and  prac- 
tice in  creative  rhythms,  singing  games,  folk  dancing,  and  games  of  low  organi- 
zation. Two  hours  lecture;  2  hours  laboratory. 

354-3  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education  and  Athletics. 
The  organization  and  conduct  of  the  total  program  of  physical  education  in- 
cluding interscholastic  athletics  based  upon  accepted  educational  policies  and 
practices.  Emphasis  on  problems  of  administration. 
355-2  Assisting  Techniques. 

370-3  to  4  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Physical  Education.  Measurements  as 
an  aid  in  determining  student  needs,  curriculum  construction,  teaching  effec- 
tiveness, and  the  attainment  of  educational  objectives.  Includes  the  selection, 
administration,  and  interpretation  of  tests.  Three  hours  lecture;  2  hours  labora- 
tory. 

376-3  Care  and  Prevention  of  Athletic  Injuries.  The  theoretical  and  practical 
methods  of  preventing  and  treating  athletic  injuries;  techniques  of  taping  and 
bandaging;  emergency  first  aid;  massage;  use  of  physical  therapy  modalities. 
Two  hours  lecture;  2  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  300  and  GSA 
301. 

377-1  Horseback  Riding. 
378-1  Canoeing  and  Boating. 

400-4  Evaluation  in  Physical  Education.  Historical  background  of  measure- 
ment in  physical  education;  selection  and  evaluation  of  contemporary  testing 
devices;  structure  and  use  of  tests;  administering  the  testing  program;  and 
interpretation  and  application  of  results.  Fulfills  the  tests  and  measurements 
course  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree. 

402-2  Organization  and  Administration  of  Intramural  and  Extramural  Activi- 
ties. Planning  intramural  programs  of  sports;  planning  and  coordinating  extra- 
mural activities  commonly  associated  with  physical  education. 
403-4  The  Adaptation  of  Physical  and  Recreational  Activities  to  the  Handi- 
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capped  Individual.  Recognition  of  postural  deviations;  devising  and  planning 
programs  for  the  physically  atypical. 

404-2  to  4  The  Teaching  of  Sports.  Teaching  methods,  officiating,  organization,' 
safety  precautions,  and  selecting  equipment  for  sports. 

406-4  Basic  Concepts  of  Physical  Education.  The  place  of  physical  education; 
in  the  school  program,  and  the  concepts  underlying  the  program.  (Required  of 
all  students  not  presenting  the  undergraduate  courses  354  or  340.) 
407-4  Scientific  Basis  of  Athletic  Training. 

408-2  to  4  Workshop:  Physical  Fitness — Its  Role  and  Application  in  Education. 
Improvement  of  programs   and   teaching   techniques  involved  in  the  develop- 
ment  of   various   aspects   of   physical   fitness.    Units   on  postural   status;   body 
weight   control;   tension   factors,   causes,   and   control;    exercise   tolerance;   and! 
general  body  mechanics  and  control. 

416-4  Current  Theories  and  Practices  in  the  Teaching  of  Dance.  (Same  as 
Physical  Education — Women  416  and  Theater  416.)  History  and  evolution  of 
dance;  place  of  dance  in  education. 

420-4  Physiological  Effects  of  Motor  Activity.  The  general  physiological  ef- 
fects of  motor  activity  upon  the  structure  and  function  of  body  organs;  specific 
effect  of  exercise  on  the  mucular  system.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  209  or 
equivalent. 

475-2  to  4  Individual  Research.   (Selected  areas  with  2  to  4  hours  in  each.) 
500-4  Techniques  of  Research. 
501-4  Curriculum  in  Physical  Education. 
502-4  Foundations  of  Motor  Skills. 
503-4  Seminar  in  Physical  Education. 
504-4  Problems  in  Physical  Education. 
508-3  Administration  of  Interschool  Athletics. 
509-4  Supervision  of  Physical  Education. 
510-4  (2,2)  Motor  Development. 
511-2  Analysis  of  Human  Physical  Movement. 
520-4  Metabolic  Analysis  of  Human  Activity. 
525-1  to  6  Readings  in  Physical  Education. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 
600-2  to  48  Dissertation. 

Physical  Education — Women 

Basic  Movement:  113. 

Team  Sports:  114,  224,  244. 

Aquatics:  211,  271,  316,  317,  378. 

Individual  Sports:  216,  218,  228,  229,  328,  377. 

Dance:  212,  222,  242,  272,  374,  376. 

Officiating:  311. 

Teaching  Physical  Education  in  Elementary  School:  319,  350. 

Teaching  Physical  Education  in  Secondary  School:  301,  304,  360,  361,  362,  363. 

Camping:  348. 

Professional  Courses:  303,  308,  351,  352,  353,  354,  355,  370. 

113-1  Basic  Movement. 

114-1  Speedball.  Techniques  and  team  tactics. 

211-1  Intermediate  Swimming.  Prerequisite:  pass  beginning  swimming  test. 
212-1  Beginning  Contemporary  Dance.  Fundamentals  of  movement  and  com- 
position. A  basic  course  culminating  with  experiences  in  contemporary  dance 
composition. 
216-1  Archery. 

218-1  Intermediate  Fencing.  Prerequisite:  GSE  114m. 
222-1  Folk  Dancing. 
224-1  Basketball. 
228-1  Tennis. 

229-1  Intermediate  Golf.  Prerequisite:  GSE  114e. 

240-2  to  24   Theory   and   Technique   of   Contemporary   Dance.    Study   of   con- 
temporary dance  including  muscular  sensitivity,  control  of  the  dance  instru- 
ment,  exploration  of  time,  space,  shape,  and  motion  leading  to  the  develop- 
ment of  aesthetic  perception. 
242-1  Square  and  Social  Dance. 
244-1  Hockey. 
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271-1  Sailing. 
272-1  Tap  Dance. 

J  273-1  to  6  Dance  Workshop. 

j  301-2  Techniques  of  Teaching  Recreational  Sports.  Analysis  and  methods  of 

■  teaching  badminton,  deck  tennis,  volleytennis,  table  tennis,  and  other  recrea- 

(  tional  sports. 

j  303-5   Kinesiology.   The   mechanical   analysis   of  physical   education  activities 
through  the  study  of  joint  and  muscle  action.  Prerequisite:  Anatomy. 

!  304-10    (2,2,2,2,2)   Techniques  of  Teaching  Sports.  Methods  of  teaching,  con- 

i  struction  of  daily  lesson  plans,  and  analysis  of  techniques,  (a)  soccer  and  vol- 

j  leyball;    (b)   hockey  and  speedball;    (c)   basketball;    (d)   tumbling,  stunts,  and 
gymnastics;     (e)    Softball    and    tennis.    Assistantship    required    during    a,b,c,d, 

I  and  e. 

I  309-5  Methods  of  Teaching  Dance.  A  course  dealing  with  each  of  the  various 

I  types  of  dance,  including  fundamental  progressions,  and  composition  in  each 

I  type.  Prerequisites:  212,  222  or  equivalent. 

I  311-2   (1,1)   Theory  of  Officiating  Basketball.  Study  of  requirements  of  a  na- 
tionally-rated official  as  set  up  by  the  Division  for  Girls'  and  Women's  Sports. 

!  312-4    History    and    Philosophy    of    Dance.    The   history   and   development   of 

I  dance  from  primitive  to  contemporary  forms. 

'  313-4  Dance  Production.  Advanced  dance  techniques  and  choreography.  Cho- 
reographic emphases  including  staging  and  production  of  dance.  Prerequisite: 
GSE  113e  or  consent  of  instructor. 
316-1  Advanced  Swimming.  Prerequisite:  211. 

.  317-1   Life  Saving  and  Water  Safety.  Techniques  of  Red  Cross   Life  Saving 
and  Water  Safety.  Prerequisite:  pass  intermediate  swimming  test. 

i  319-4  Teaching  Elementary  School  Group  Activities.  Study  of  age  character- 

|  istics;  planning  of  activity  programs  for  all  grade  levels;  techniques  of  teaching 
activities   for   elementary   grades;    fulfillment  of  the  Illinois   requirements   for 

:  elementary  school  teachers.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  301  or  Guidance  305. 
328-1  Intermediate  Tennis.  Prerequisite:  228. 

348-2  to  4  Camp  and  Community  Leadership.  Fundamentals  of  scouting, 
camping,  and  counseling.  A  weekend  camping  trip  required. 

350-5  Materials  and  Methods  in  Elementary  Schools.  For  supervisors  and 
teachers  of  physical  education.  Curriculum  planning  based  on  grade  character- 
istics and  educational  philosophy,  presentation  of  skills  including  skill  tests, 
lead-up  games,  stunts  and  tumbling,  games  of  low  organization,  creative 
rhythms,  singing  games,  and  folk  dance. 

351-4  Recreation  and  Physical  Education  for  Atypical  Handicapped  Individu- 
als. Techniques  of  physical  examination;  postural  defects  and  their  correction; 
activities  suitable  for  the  atypical;   program  building;   and  correlation  of  this 

-  program  with  the  physical  education  curriculum. 
352-2  History  of  Physical  Education.  A  study  of  the  background  and  develop- 
ment of  physical  education. 

353-4  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Education.  Criteria  for 
the  selection  of  activities;  the  organization  of  classes,  the  policies  and  the  per- 
sonnel; the  physical  plant  and  its  upkeep;  the  planning,  utilization,  and  care 
of  equipment  in  the  physical  education  program.  Prerequisite:  354. 
354-2  Principles  of  Physical  Education.  The  scientific  foundations  applied  to 
physical  education. 

355-3  Techniques  of  Teaching  Swimming.  Methods  of  teaching,  analysis  of 
strokes,  and  devices  for  teaching  swimming  and  life  saving.  Prerequisite:  211 
or  equivalent. 

360-4  The  Physical  Education  Program  for  Girls  in  Junior  and  Senior  High 
Schools  (workshop).  Program  planning,  source  materials,  and  selected  physical 
activities. 

361-1  to  4  The  Teaching  of  Team  Sports  and  Dance  to  Junior  and  Senior 
High  School  Girls  (workshop).  Techniques  of  teaching  volleyball,  basketball, 
soccer,  and  dance. 

362-1  to  4  Teaching  Basic  Activities  to  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Girls. 
Teaching  badminton,  softball,  basic  movement,  and  recreational  games. 
363-1  to  4  Teaching  a  Sports  Program  for  High  School  Girls  (workshop).  De- 
signed for  teachers  in  service  who  have  provisional  certificates. 
369-4  Improving  Teaching  Through  Testing  (workshop).  Teaching  aids,  diag- 
nostic measures,  practice  and  standardized  tests  for  a  variety  of  physical  skills. 
Principles  of  programmed  learning  applied  to  psychomotor  tasks. 
370-3  to  4    Tests    and    Measurements    in    Physical   Education.   The   theory   of 
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measurement  in  health  and  physical  education,  the  selection  and  administra- 
tibn  of  appropriate  tests,  and  the  interpretation  of  results.  Projects  required. 
374-1  Advanced  Folk  Dance. 
377-1  Horseback  Riding  (fee  required). 

378-1  Canoeing  and  Boating.  Prerequisite:  pass  swimming  test  (fee  required).  ' 
379-3  Preclassic  Dance  Forms.    (Same  as  Theater  379.)    Lectures  and  read- 
frigs  in  dance  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  early  18th  centuries.  Study  and  execution  { 
of  representative  preclassic  dances.  Prerequisite:  230  or  240. 

400-4  Evaluation  in  Physical  Education.   Historical  background  of  measure-  I 
ment  in  physical  education;  selection  and  evaluation  of  contemporary  testing 
devices;    structure  and   use   of  tests;   administering  the  testing  program;   and 
interpretation  and  application  of  results.  Fulfills  the  tests  and  measurements 
course  requirements  for  the  Master  of  Science  degree. 

402-3  Organization  and  Administration  of  Intramural  and  Extramural  Activi- 
ties. Planning  intramural  programs  of  sports;  planning  and  coordinating  extra- 
mural activities  commonly  associated  with  physical  education. 
403-4  The  Adaptation  of  Physical  and  Recreational  Activities  to  the  Handi- 
capped Individual.  Recognition  of  postural  deviations;  devising  and  planning 
programs  for  the  physically  atypical. 

404-4  The  Teaching  of  Sports.  Teaching  methods,  officiating,  class  organiza- 
tion, analysis  of  skills,  and  application  of  the  principles  of  motor  learning. 
406-4  Basic  Concepts  of  Physical  Education.  The  place  of  physical  education 
in  the  school  program,  and  the  concepts  underlying  the  program.  (Required  of 
all  students  not  presenting  the  undergraduate  courses  354  or  340.) 
407-4  Scientific  Basis  of  Athletic  Training.  The  theoretical  and  practical  meth- 
ods of  preventing  and  treating  athletic  injuries. 

408-2  to  4  Physical  Fitness — Its  Role  and  Application  in  Education.  Improve- 
ment of  programs  and  teaching  techniques  involved  in  the  development  of 
various  aspects  of  physical  fitness.  Units  on  postural  status;  body  weight  con- 
trol; tension  factors,  causes,  and  control;  exercise  tolerance;  and  general  body 
mechanics  and  control. 

416-4  Current  Theories  and  Practices  in  the  Teaching  of  Dance.  (See  Physical 
Education — Men  416.) 

420-4  Physiological  Effects  of  Motor  Activity.  The  general  physiological  effects 
of  motor  activity  upon  the  structure  and  function  of  body  organs;  specific 
effect  of  exercise  on  the  muscular  system.  Prerequisite:  Physiology  209  or 
equivalent. 

444-2  to  8  Contemporary  Dance  Workshop.  Dance  technique  and  theory,  com- 
position, improvisation,  and  production.  Advanced  study  of  the  problems  of 
choreography  and  production  in  their  presentation  as  theater.  Public  per- 
formance is  required.  Prerequisite:  1  year  of  technique  and  theory  or  equiva- 
lent. 

475-2  to  4  Individual  Research.  The  selection,  investigation,  and  writing  of  a 
research  topic  under  supervision  of  an  instructor,  (a)  dance;  (b)  kinesiology; 
(c)    measurement;    (d)    motor   development;    (e)    physiology   of  exercise,   and 
(f)  history  and  philosophy. 
500-4  Techniques  of  Research. 
501-4  Curriculum  in  Physical  Education. 
502-4  Foundations  of  Motor  Skills. 
503-4  Seminar  in  Physical  Education. 
504-4  Problems  in  Physical  Education. 
508-3  Administration  of  Interschool  Athletics. 
509-4  Supervision  of  Physical  Education. 
510-4  (2,2)  Motor  Development. 
511-2  Analysis  of  Human  Physical  Movement. 
525-1  to  6  Readings  in  Physical  Education. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 
600-2  to  48  Dissertation. 

Physics 

111-9  (3,3,3)  College  Physics.  Designed  for  all  students  of  the  sciences  but 
restricted  to  freshmen  who  can  satisfy  the  mathematics  prerequisite  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fall  quarter.  Prerequisite:  Advanced  standing  in  Mathematics 
Ilia. 
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112-3  (1,1,1)  College  Physics  Laboratory.  Three  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  111. 

206-9  (3,3,3)   College  Physics.  Designed  to  meet  preprofessional  requirements 
and  the  needs  of  all  students  in  the  sciences,  except  physics  and  engineering. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  or  a,c,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111b. 
207-3   (1,1,1)    College  Physics  Laboratory.  One  3-hour  laboratory  period  per 
week,  taken  concurrently  with  206, 

211-15  (5,5,5)  University  Physics.  A  basic  course  using  calculus  for  science, 
mathematics  and  pre-engineering  students.  Laboratory,  (a)  Mechanics;  (b) 
Light,  sound  and  heat;  (c)  Electricity  and  magnetism.  Must  be  taken  in 
a,b,c'  or  a,c,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  150b  (or  equivalent)  or  con- 
current enrollment. 

300-5  University  Physics  IV.  (Same  as  Applied  Science  300.)  A  continuation 
of  211  covering  modern  physics.  Three  lecture,  two  recitation  and  two  labora- 
tory hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  111,  206,  or  211. 

301-3  Mechanics.  Intermediate  theoretical  particle  mechanics  using  vector 
analysis.  Prerequisites:  Ilia,  206a,  or  211a;  Mathematics  305a,  or  concurrent 
enrollment,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

304-3  Thermodynamics.  A  macroscopic  study  of  the  thermal  properties  of 
matter  and  the  laws  of  thermodynamics.  Prerequisites:  111b,  206b,  or  211b  and 
Mathematics  252b. 

305-6  (3,3)  Introduction  to  Electric  Theory.  Vector  treatment  of  the  theory, 
electrostatics  in  vacua  and  in  matter,  steady  currents,  electromagnetism  and 
quasi-steady  currents.  Prerequisites:  111,  206,  or  211;  Mathematics  305a,  or 
concurrent  enrollment,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

307-2  Electrical  Measurements.  A  laboratory  course  illustrating  basic  electri- 
cal and  magnetic  properties  and  emphasizing  precision  in  their  measurement. 
Prerequisite:  305b  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

309-3  Electric  Circuits.  Electron  tube  and  transistor  circuit  principles  with 
applications  to  radio  receivers,  transmitters,  and  power  supplies.  Prerequisite: 
111c,  206c,  or  211c. 

310-3  Light.  Light  propagation  and  optical  instruments:  reflection,  refraction, 
interference,  diffraction,  and  polarization  of  light.  Prerequisite:  111b,  206b,  or 
211b. 

311-1  Optics  Laboratory.  Advanced  experiments  in  geometrical  and  physical 
optics.  Three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  310  or  concurrent  en- 
rollment. 

312-2  Electric  Circuits  Laboratory.  Laboratory  studies  of  properties  of  elec- 
tron tubes  and  transistors  and  basic  circuits  employing  them  in  power  supplies, 
amplifiers,  and  oscillators.  Prerequisite:  309. 

401-3  Mechanics.  Rigid  body  mechanics,  normal  coordinates,  mechanics  of 
continuous  media,  and  advanced  principles.  Prerequisites:  301,  Mathematics 
455c. 

404-6  (3,3)  Physical  Electronics.  Kinetic  theory  and  statistical  mechanics 
with  applications  to  electronic  conduction  in  solids,  vacuum,  and  gases,  electron 
emission  and  ballistics;  Bose-Einstein  and  Fermi  statistics,  electron  theory  of 
metals;  semiconductors;  quantum  physical  phenomena  of  the  solid  state.  Pre- 
requisite: 304,  305,  401  (or  consent  of  instructor). 

405-3  Electronics.  Advanced  theory  and  application  of  vacuum  tubes  and 
semiconductor  devices  as  circuit  elements  in  power  supplies,  oscillators,  ampli- 
fiers, and  shaping  circuits.  Prerequisites:  305  and  309  or  consent  of  instructor. 
410-6  (3,3)  Introduction  to  Electromagnetic  Wave  Theory.  A  theoretical 
study  of  electromagnetic  wave  generation,  propagation,  and  detection,  with 
applications  to  microwaves  and  modern  optics.  Prerequisites:  305,  310. 
415-12  (3,3,3,3)  Modern  Physics.  Elements  of  wave  mechanics,  special  rela- 
tivity, atomic,  molecular,  and  nuclear  physics.  Prerequisites:  301,  305,  Mathe- 
matics 455c  (or  consent  of  instructor). 
418-1  to  4  Modern  Physics  Laboratory. 

420-2  to  5  Special  Projects.  Each  student  is  assigned  to  a  definite  investigative 
topic.  Adapted  to  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Prerequisite:  301,  305. 
447-5  Topics  in  Classical  Physics.  Assists  experienced  teachers  to  improve 
their  understanding  of  classical  physics  and  the  strategy  of  presenting  it.  Em- 
phasis on  demonstration  of  phenomena  as  basic  strategy  in  the  introduction 
of  new  material.  Attention  given  to  the  design  of  demonstration  apparatus. 
Related  laboratory  experience  is  an  integral  part  of  the  course.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  department. 
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448-5  Topics  in  Modern  Physics.  Assists  experienced  teachers  to  extend  their 

understanding   of   modern   physics.    Lectures   and   demonstrations   aim   at   im-' 

provement  of  the  means  of  presenting  the  ideas  of  modern  physics.  Related 

laboratory  experience  is  an  integral  part  of  this  course.  Prerequisite:  consent! 

of  department. 

449-3  (1,1,1)  In-Service  Institute  for  Teachers  of  Physics.  A  series  of  lectures,! 

demonstrations,  discussions,  and  films  to  assist  teachers  of  high  school  physics' 

in  meeting  their  classroom  problems  and  responsibility.  Prerequisite:  consent! 

of  department. 

504-12  (4,4,4)  X-Ray  Diffraction  and  Lattice  Dynamics. 

510-9  (3,3,3)  Classical  Mechanics. 

511-9  (3,3,3)  Mathematical  Methods  of  Physics. 

520-2  to  5  Special  Projects. 

530-9  (3,3,3)  Electromagnetic  Theory. 

531-9  (3,3,3)  Quantum  Mechanics. 

532-9  (3,3,3)  Advanced  Quantum  Mechanics. 

540-9  (3,3,3)  Nuclear  Physics. 

550-9  (3,3,3)  Atomic  and  Molecular  Spectra. 

560-9  (3,3,3)  Statistical  Mechanics. 

570-9  (3,3,3)  Solid  State  Physics. 

575-1  to  4  Graduate  Seminar. 

580-3  to  6  Selected  Topics  in  Physics. 

590-1  to  9  Thesis. 

Physiology 

200-3  Occupational  Therapy  Orientation.  A  survey  and  history  of  the  field. 
The  uses,  techniques  and  philosophies  of  occupational  therapy  and  its  role  in 
the  treatment  of  disease  and  in  rehabilitation.  Three  hours  lecture  per  week. 
300-4  to  5  Human  Anatomy.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  periodic  observa- 
tion of  the  prosected  body.  Lectures  confined  to  bones,  joints,  muscles,  and 
nerves.  Primarily  for  students  in  physical  education.  Four  hours  lecture  per 
week.  One  section,  300n,  is  reserved  chiefly  for  nursing  students.  All  bodily 
systems  are  reviewed.  A  3-hour  laboratory  is  substituted  for  one  of  the  lectures. 
GSA  301-4  Principles  of  Physiology. 
GSA  302-3  Psychobiological  Foundations  of  Behavior. 

315-15  (5,5,5)  Advanced  College  Physiology.  Lectures  emphasize  mammalian 
and  human  physiology  whereas  the  laboratory  involves  function  throughout 
the  vertebrate  classes,  (a)  Blood,  circulation,  and  respiration;  (b)  digestion, 
excretion,  and  endocrines;  (c)  muscles,  nervous  system,  and  sense  organs. 
Three  hours  lecture  and  4  hours  laboratory  per  week.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201c 
and  5  hours  of  chemistry. 

410-15  (5,5,5)  Advanced  Anatomy.  Dissection  of  the  human  body.  Primarily 
for  students  with  a  concentration  in  physiology  and  other  biological  sciences. 
Not  a  premedical  course.  Two  hours  lecture,  6  hours  laboratory. 
414-4  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Mechanisms.  The 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  vocal  apparatus.  Primarily  for  students  with  a 
concentration  in  speech  pathology.  Three  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory. 
415-8  (4,4)  Experimental  Animal  Surgery.  Preparation  of  animals  for  sur- 
gery. Anesthesia,  instruments,  care  of  animal  quarters,  selected  exercises.  Two 
hours  lecture,  4  hours  laboratory.  Part  b  may  be  elected  independently  of  a. 
417-6  (3,3)  Principles  of  Pharmacology.  Action  of  drugs  and  other  chemical 
substances  upon  the  living  organism.  Physiological  and  biochemical  events  re- 
sulting from  the  action  of  drugs.  Pharmacodynamics,  chemo-therapy,  toxicolo- 
gy, and  therapeutics.  Prerequisites:  basic  courses  in  chemistry  and  biological 
sciences.  Two  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory. 

430-12  (4,4,4)  Cellular  Physiology.  The  nature  and  mechanism  of  the  living 
cell.  Chemical  and  physical  aspects  of  vital  activity.  Required  for  graduate 
majors  in  physiology.  Recommended  for  students  interested  in  biochemistry 
and  biophysics.  Three  hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory. 

433-4  Comparative  Physiology.   Fundamental  physiological  processes  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  vary  in  various  groups  of  animals.  Recommended  for  a 
concentration  in  physiology  and  for  students  in  other  biological  sciences.  Three 
hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory. 
440-3  Electron  Microscopy.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  practical  experience 
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with  the  electron  microscope.  Fundamentals  of  specimen  preparation.  Open  to 
students  with  advanced  knowledge  of  any  natural  or  physical  sciences.  Two 
hours  lecture,  2  hours  laboratory. 

450-4  to  16  Special  Problems  in  Physiology.  Selected  problems  in  various  as- 
pects of  physiology.  Eight  hours  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  depart- 
ment. 

460-12  (4,4,4)  Mammalian  Physiology.  Function  and  biochemical  organization 
in  mammals,  especially  man.  Open  to  students  with  adequate  courses  in  bio- 
logical sciences  and  chemistry,  (a)  blood,  circulation,  respiration;  (b)  diges- 
tion, excretion,  endocrines;  (c)  nervous  system  sense  organs.  Three  hours 
lecture,  4  hours  laboratory. 

465-6  (3,3)  Biophysics.  Application  of  the  analytic  methods  of  the  physical 
sciences  to  physiology.  Molecular  aspects  of  control  systems  governing  vital 
processes.  Prerequisite:  one  year  physics. 

471-9  (3,3,3)  Biophysical  Instrumentation.  Principles  of  electronics,  accenting 
solid  state  circuit  designs  that  apply  to  biophysics.  Includes  circuit  construc- 
tion for  biophysical  instruments.  Prerequisite:  1  year  of  physics  and  consent  of 
instructor. 

500-1  to  9  Advanced  Seminar. 
519-3  Experimental  Pharmacology. 
520-9  (3,3,3)  Physiological  Technics. 
521-1  to  6  Readings  in  Current  Physiological  Literature. 
540-8  (4,4)  Advanced  Comparative  Physiology. 
550-3  Radiation  Biology. 
565-3  Biophysics. 
599-3  to  9  Thesis. 
600-4  to  36  Doctoral  Dissertation. 

Plant  Industries 

109-4  Principles  of  Field  Crop  Production.  Plant  development  and  production 
of  important  field  crops  emphasizing  crops  of  the  midwestern  United  States, 
plant  classification  and  botannical  structure:  essential  plant  processes;  crop 
ecology;  crop  improvement;  seeds  and  seeding;  crop  production  practices. 
Field  trip. 

259-3  to  60  Technology  in  Agriculture.  This  is  a  designation  for  credit  earned  in 
technical  or  occupational  proficiency  when  credit  is  to  be  established  (by  de- 
partmental evaluation)  for  work  above  the  high  school  level.  Prerequisite: 
transfer  from  two-year  program. 

264-4  General  Horticulture.  General  principles  of  plant  propagation,  vegetable 
growing,  fruit  growing,  landscape  gardening,  and  floriculture.  Field  trip.  Sen- 
iors cannot  enroll  without  consent  of  department. 

301-5  Soil  Science  for  Foresters.  (Same  as  Forestry  301.)  Basic  concepts  of 
soil  formation;  classification,  characteristics,  chemistry,  physics,  and  micro- 
biology, and  their  relation  to  plant  growth.  Experiments  familiarize  the  stu- 
dent with  the  practical  applications  of  the  theories  presented.  Prerequisite: 
GSA  101b. 

302-3  to  4  Advanced  Soil  Science.  Basic  principles  of  soil  physics,  chemistry 
and  fertility  as  they  relate  to  plant  production.  Prerequisite:  103  or  301. 
304-3  Landscape  Gardening.  Land  selection,  landscape  design  and  develop- 
ment for  home,  farm,  and  public  sites  for  area  adaptation.  Field  trips. 
306-5  (3,2)  Soil  and  Water  Conservation.  (Same  as  Agricultural  Industries 
306.)  (a)  The  study  of  the  theoretical  factors  affecting  soil  erosion  and  exces- 
sive water  run-off,  including  practices  of  water  management  and  soil  conserva- 
tion. Prerequisite:  one  course  in  soils;  (b)  Laboratory.  Practical  structure 
methods  of  controlling  water  run-off  and  soil  erosion.  Prerequisite:  306a  or 
concurrent  enrollment. 

309-4  Field  Crop  Production.  Principles  of  growth  and  production  of  common 
field  crops:  cereals,  forages,  and  miscellaneous  crops;  growth  characteristics; 
adaptation;  improvement;  culture;  diseases  and  insects  and  their  control;  utili- 
zation. Field  trip.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201b. 

310-4   Morphology   of   Crop   Plants.   Cellular  structure,   vegetative  and  repro- 
ductive development,  and  gross  morphology  of  the  major  crop  plants.  Utiliza- 
tion of  crop  plant  parts.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201b  or  equivalent. 
315-4  Plant  Genetics.  (See  Botany  315.) 
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316-4  Small  Fruits.  Production  of  strawberries,  brambles,  grapes,  and  miscel 
laneous  small  fruits.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201b  or  concurrent  enroll-! 
ment  or  consent  of  department. 

317-4  Insect  Pests  and  Their  Control.  (See  Zoology  316.) 

324-4  Orcharding.  Commercial  tree  fruit  growing,  physiology,  orchard  prac- 
tices, pest  control,  harvesting,  and  marketing.  Field  trips.  Prerequisites:  264, 
GSA  201b  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

344—4  General  Floriculture.  Principles  governing  production,  timing,  and  mar- 
keting of  the  major  floricultural  crops  grown  in  the  greenhouse.  Field  trips. 
Prerequisite:  264. 

347-3  Garden  Flowers.  Culture,  identification,  and  use  of  flowering  bulbs, 
annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials  in  the  home  flower  garden.  Prerequisite: 
GSA  201b  or  consent  of  department. 

359-3  to  5  Intern  Program.  Work  experience  program  in  either  an  agricultural 
agency  of  the  government  or  agri-business.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 
381-1  to  2  Agricultural  Seminar.  (Same  as  Agricultural  Industries  381,  Animal 
Industries  381,  and  Forestry  381.)   Discussion  of  problems  in  agriculture.  Lim- 
ited to  senior  students. 

390-1  to  6  Special  Studies  in  Plant  Industries.  Assignments  involving  research 
and  individual  problems.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairman. 

401-4  Soil  Physics.  Physical  properties  of  the  soil;  factors  affecting  them,  their 
measurements,  evaluation,  and  influence  in  determination  of  soil  productivity. 
Prerequisite:   301. 

402-4  Soil  Morphology  and  Classification.  Morphology  and  soil  formation, 
description  and  identification  of  soil  profiles,  classification  of  soils,  techniques 
of  soil  mapping,  and  interpretation  of  survey  data.  Field  trips  cost  approxi- 
mately $6.00.  Prerequisite:  301. 

404-3  Turf  Management.  Principles  and  methods  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining turf  for  homes,  recreational  areas,  and  public  grounds.  Study  of  basic 
plant  and  soil  materials,  fertility,  culture,  water  management,  and  pest  control 
as  related  to  turf-grasses  in  variable  environments.  Field  trips.  Prerequisite: 
GSA  201b  or  equivalent;  course  in  soils  recommended. 

406-4  Radioisotopes,  Principles  and  Practices.  Basic  characteristics  of  radio- 
active materials  and  detection  systems.  Application  of  radioisotope  technology 
to  biologically  related  sciences,  such  as  agriculture;  includes  requisite  health 
physics  safety  practices.  Prerequisite:  Biochemistry,  or  physiology,  or  consent 
of  department. 

407-5  (3,2)  Fertilizers  and  Soil  Fertility,  (a)  Lecture.  The  uses  of  fertilizer 
material;  effects  of  various  fertilizers  on  soils  and  crops;  fertility  maintenance 
and  soil  management.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  soils;  (b)  Laboratory.  The 
laboratory  study  of  the  chemistry  and  fertility  of  soils.  Parallels  the  theoretical 
presentation  given  in  407a.  Prerequisite:  407a  or  concurrent  enrollment. 
408-4  World  Crop  Production  Problems.  Ecological  and  physiological  factors 
influencing  production  in  various  areas  of  the  world.  Natural  limitations  on 
crop  production.  Non-agricultural  factors  influencing  world  crop  output. 
415-3  Plant  Breeding.  Practical  breeding  of  horticultural,  agronomic,  and 
forest  plants.  Prerequisite:  any  course  in  genetics,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
418-4  Weeds  and  Their  Control.  Losses  due  to  weeds,  weed  identification  and 
distribution,  methods  of  weed  dissemination  and  reproduction.  Mechanical, 
biological,  and  chemical  control  of  weeds.  State  and  federal  legislation  pertain- 
ing to  weed  control  herbicides.  Herbicide  commercialization.  Field  trips.  Pre- 
requisite: GSA  201b  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

419-4  Forage  Crop  Management.  Forage  crop  production  and  utilization;  for- 
age crop  characteristics,  breeding,  and  ecology;  grasslands  as  related  to  animal 
production,  soil  conservation,  crop  rotation,  and  land  use.  Field  trip  costs 
approximately  $3.00.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201b. 

424-5  (3,2)  Soil  Microbiology,  (a)  Lecture.  A  study  of  the  numbers,  charac- 
teristics, and  biochemical  activities  of  soil  micro-organisms,  with  particular 
consideration  of  their  role  in  the  transformations  of  organic  matter,  nitrogen, 
and  minerals  as  related  to  soil  fertility  and  management.  Prerequisite:  one 
course  in  Microbiology  or  soils;  (b)  Laboratory.  Experiments  designed  to  de- 
termine numbers,  and  to  study  the  characteristics  and  biochemical  activities  of 
the  soil  microflora  as  related  to  fertility.  Prerequisites:  424a,  or  concurrent 
enrollment,  Microbiology  301. 

437-4  Commercial  Vegetable  Production.  Culture,  harvesting,  and  marketing 
of  commercial  vegetables.  Field  trips  cost  approximately  $3.00.  Two  hours 
laboratory.  Prerequisite:  264  or  consent  of  department. 
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438-3  Advanced  Studies  in  Vegetable  Crops.  Genetics,  morphological,  and 
physiological  factors  influencing  the  production  of  vegetable  crops.  Offered 
in  alternate  years.  Prerequisite:  264,  Botany  320  or  consent  of  department. 
440-3  Plant  Propagation.  Fundamental  principles  of  asexual  and  sexual  propa- 
gation of  horticultural  plants.  Actual  work  with  seeds,  cuttings,  grafts,  and 
other  methods  of  propagation.  Prerequisites:  264,  GSA  201b  or  consent  of  de- 
partment. 

506-2  Laboratory  Methods  for  Radioisotopes. 
507-3  Advanced  Soil  Fertility. 
518-4  Principles  of  Herbicide  Action. 
520-1  to  6  Readings. 
575-1  to  6  Research. 
581-1  to  6  Seminar. 

590-1  to  4  Special  Studies  in  Plant  Industries. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

President's  Scholars 

151-12  (3,3,3,3)  Honors  Seminar.  Prerequisite:  President's  Scholar  status. 
251-12  (3,3,3,3)  Honors  Seminar.  Prerequisite:  President's  Scholar  status. 
351-9  (3,3,3)  Honors  Seminar.  Prerequisite:  President's  Scholar  status. 
399-2  to  6  Honors  Paper.  Preparation  of  honors  paper  under  joint  supervision 
of  President's  Scholar  program  and  a  faculty  member  of  a  subject-matter  de- 
partment.  Prerequisite:   consent  of  department  and  President's  Scholars  Pro- 
gram. 

499-3  to  9  Undergraduate  Honors  Thesis.  Preparation  of  honors  thesis  under 
supervision  of  a  committee  consisting  of  one  or  more  faculty  members  in  ap- 
propriate disciplines  and  a  representative  of  the  President's  Scholar  Program. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  department  and  the  President's  Scholars  Program 
Committee. 


Psychology 

|  211-8  (4,4)  Principles  and  Methods  of  Psychology.  An  introduction  to  the 
experimental  methods  utilized  in  the  study  of  behavior,  (a)  The  application 
of  methods  to  the  study  of  sensation,  perception,  and  learning;  (b)  the  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  data.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 
301-4  Child  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  biological  and  psychological  develop- 
ment of  the  child  from  birth  through  puberty,  and  of  relevant  research  methods 
and  results.  Prerequisite.  GSB  201c. 

GSA  302-3  Psychophysiological  Foundations  of  Behavior. 

303-4  Adolescent  Psychology.  Examines  the  physical  and  psychological  devel- 
opment of  the  adolescent,  and  the  relevance  of  childhood  development  to  ado- 
lescent problems.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

304-4  Psychology  of  Maturity  and  Old  Age.  A  consideration  of  psychological 
factors  in  later  maturity  and  old  age  and  their  concomitant  problems,  both 
individual  and  societal.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

305-4  Psychology  of  Personality.  A  study  of  the  inferred  patterns  underlying 
an  individual's  unique  reactions  to  his  environment.  Investigates  the  motiva- 
tions, development,  and  methods  of  changing  these  patterns,  and  how  personal- 
ity processes  are  studied.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

307-4  Social  Psychology.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  individual's  inter- 
action with  his  social  environment.  Considers  problems  of  social  learning,  atti- 
tude formation,  communication,  social  influence  processes  and  group  behavior. 
Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

311-4  Experimental  Psychology:  Learning.  Investigates  the  processes  govern- 
ing behavioral  change.  Experimental  studies  of  conditioning,  memory,  and 
forgetting  will  be  emphasized.  Laboratory  work  will  include  the  design  and 
conduct  of  experiments  with  humans  and  animals.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 
Prerequisite:  211a,b. 

312-4  Experimental  Psychology:   Perception.   Investigates  the  variables  influ- 
encing   an    organism's    stimulation    by    his    environment.    The    structure    and 
operation  of  the  sense  organs  as  well  as  complex  perceptual  phenomena  are 
examined  in  lectures  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  211a,b. 
313-4  Experimental  Psychology:  Motivation.  An  examination  of  both  biologi- 
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cal  and  social  variables  influencing  the  activation,  direction,  and  maintenance 
of  behavior.  Laboratory  work  will  examine  the  effects  of  motivation  upon 
behavior.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  211a,b. 

314—4  Experimental  Psychology:  Comparative  and  Physiological.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  physiological  and  phylogenetic  variables  affecting  behavior.  The 
laboratory  will  involve  work  with  different  types  of  organisms,  emphasizing 
physiological  concomitants  of  behavior.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
211a,b. 

320-4  Industrial  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  use  of  psychological  methods  in 
the  analysis  of  human  factors  problems  in  business  and  industrv.  Prerequisite: 
GSB  201c. 

322-4  Personnel  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  use  of  psychological  methods  in 
the  selection,  placement,  and  evaluation  of  personnel  in  business  and  industrv. 
Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

323-4  Psychology  of  Employee  Relations.  Job  satisfaction  and  morale,  psycho- 
logical aspects  of  labor  relations,  interviewing  methods,  and  human  relations 
training.  Lecture.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

399a-l  to  9,  399b-l  to  12  Research  and  Investigation:  Honors.  Intensive  study 
in  selected  areas  for  students  qualified  for  honors  work  in  psychology.  A  re- 
search paper  or  equivalent  will  be  required.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairman. 
(a)  For  juniors,  (b)  For  seniors. 

404-4  Theories  of  Perception.  An  examination  of  the  different  theories  con- 
cerned with  an  organism's  sensory  contact  with  his  environment.  Physiological, 
social,  and  organizational  theories  of  perception  will  be  considered.  Prerequi- 
site: 312  or  consent  of  instructor. 

407-4  Theories  of  Learning.  Consideration  of  contemporary  theories  and  their 
relation  to  experimental  data.  Prerequisite:  211a,  b  or  consent  of  instructor. 
408-4  Theories  of  Motivation.   Systematic  analysis  of  the  concept  of  motiva- 
tion   with    emphasis    on    its    utility    as   an    explanatory    component   of   general 
behavior  theory.  Prerequisite:  211b  or  consent  of  instructor. 

421-4  Psychological  Tests  and  Measurements.  Principles  of  psychological 
measurement,  including  errors  of  measurement,  techniques  for  estimating  reli- 
ability and  validity,  techniques  of  test  construction,  and  problems  in  assess- 
ment and  prediction.  The  laboratory  will  include  the  use  of  selected  instru- 
ments. Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  8  hours  of  psychology. 
425—4  Mathematical  Psychology.  Survey  of  mathematical  models  of  behavior, 
elementary  models  of  learning,  perception,  and  decision  making.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  480a,  421a,  410a  or  consent  of  instructor. 

431-4  Psychopathology.  Classification,  description,  etiology  and  treatment  of 
the  disorders  of  personality  organization  and  behavioral  integration.  Observa- 
tions in  a  state  mental  hospital  setting.  Prerequisite:  305  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

440—4  Theories  of  Personality.  A  review  and  critical  evaluation  of  major  per- 
sonality theories  and  their  supporting  evidence.  Prerequisite:  305  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

451-4  Advanced  Child  Psychology.  An  examination  of  the  concepts,  methods, 
and  problems  of  human  development  with  consideration  of  both  its  psychologi- 
cal and  psychosocial  aspects.  Prerequisite:  211b,  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 
459-4  Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Preschool.  Designed  for  those  in  nursery 
education  and  related  fields.  Examines  the  variety  of  topics  and  provides  lec- 
tures, demonstrations,  and  practicum  experience  in  the  child  study  cooperative 
nursery.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

461-4  Advanced  Social  Psychology.  Examines  current  areas  of  interest  in  the 
study  of  social  behavior:  language  behavior,  communication,  social  influence, 
attitude  change,  interpersonal  perception,  etc.  Emphasis  is  on  the  individual 
in  the  social  context.  Prerequisite:  307  or  consent  of  instructor. 
465-4  Group  Dynamics  and  Individual  Behavior.  Examination  of  research  and 
theory  in  the  area  of  small-group  interaction.  Examines  such  topics  as  group 
structure  and  function,  group-solving,  leadership,  etc.  Prerequisite:  307  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

490-1  to  16  Independent  Projects.  Independent  readings  and  projects  in  psy- 
chology. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and  chairman. 

495-1  to  18  Seminar:  Selected  Topics.  Varied  content.  To  be  offered  from  time 
to  time  as  need  exists  and  as  faculty  interest  and  time  permit.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  department. 
509-4  Instrumentation  in  Behavioral  Science. 
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510-4  History  and  Systems. 

512—4  Sensory  Processes. 

514-8  (4,4)  Physiological  Psychology. 

516-4  Learning  Processes. 

522-4  Research  Design  and  Inference  111. 

523-2  Research  Seminar. 

524-4  Multivariate  Methods  in  Psychology. 

525-4  Mental  Test  Theory. 

526-4  Experimental  Design  in  Psychology. 

530-4  Personality  Theory  and  Dynamics. 

531-2  to  4  Advanced  Psychopathology. 

532-2  Experimental  Approaches  to  Personality. 

533-3  Experimental  Approaches  to  Psychopathology. 

536-4  Fundamentals  of  Counseling. 

537-4  Counseling  and  Psychotherapy. 

538-2  Group  Psychotherapy. 

539-4  Experimental  Approaches  to  Psychotherapy. 

541-4  Psychodiagnostics  I. 

543-6  (4,2)  Psychodiagnostics  II. 

545-2  Psychodiagnosis  III. 

547-4  Assessment  Procedures  in  Counseling. 

552-4  Experimental  Child  Psychology. 

554-2  Developmental  Theory. 

556-2  Psychological  Treatment  of  the  Child. 

561-4  Social  Influence  Processes. 

562-4  Observational  Techniques  and  Content  Analysis. 

564-4  Communication  and  Group  Behavior. 

571-4  Industrial  Motivation  and  Morale. 

572-4  Industrial  Training. 

573-2  Selection  and  Placement. 

574-2  Psychology  of  Industrial  Relations. 

576-2  to  4  Human  Engineering. 

579-4  Animal  Behavior. 

581-4  Psychophysical  Methods. 

590-1  to  16  Readings  in  Psychology. 

591-1  to  36  Research  in  Psychology. 

593-1  to  18  Practicum  in  Psychology. 

595-1  to  18  Advanced  Seminar. 

598-2  Ethical  and  Professional  Problems  in  Psychology. 

599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

600-1  to  45  Dissertation. 

Radio-Television 

161-4  Radio-Television  Speaking.  Oral  and  visual  speaking  techniques  for 
various  radio  and  television  speaking  situations  such  as  studio  announcing, 
musical  and  dramatic  programs,  interviews  and  newscasts.  Extensive  micro- 
phone and  on-eamera  practice.  Audio  and  video  tape  recording  sessions,  as  well 
as  radio  and  TV  studio  facilities  for  practice  and  performance. 
251-3  Survey  of  Broadcasting.  Examinations  of  the  history  of  the  American 
system  of  broadcasting,  including  discussions  of  the  industry,  network  struc- 
ture, and  local  station,  organization  and  economics.  Similar  examination  of 
various  systems  of  foreign  broadcasting. 

252-3  Broadcast  Production  Analysis.  A  comprehensive  examination  of  re- 
quirements and  techniques  of  effective  broadcast  productions,  both  radio  and 
television,  with  specific  production  improving  procedures.  A  basic  requirement 
for  those  who  would  create  and  write  effective  broadcast  productions  of  any 
magnitude,  whether  for  commercial  or  educational  broadcasting. 
260-1  Audio  Control  Room  Practices.  Familiarization  with  and  operation  of 
Radio  and  Television  Audio  Control  Room  equipment,  such  as  audio  control 
consoles,  turntables,  tape  recorders  and  microphones  (types,  and  proper 
placement).  This  course  also  includes  familiarization  and  operation  of  remote 
broadcasting  equipment  and  facilities.  Preparation  for  FCC  Third  Class  Li- 
cense with  broadcast  endorsement.  Recommended  for  Radio-TV  Concentra- 
tions only. 
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310-3  Radio-TV  News.  (Same  as  Journalism  310.)  The  basic  techniques  of 
writing,  re-writing,  and  editing  news  from  local  and  wire  service  sources,  for 
presentation  on  radio  and  television.  Actual  practice  with  the  WSIU  and 
WSIU-TV  facilities  are  stressed.  Prerequisite:  Journalism  103,  201,  202,  and 
303. 

351-5  Programs  and  Audiences.  The  structure  of  broadcast  programs,  pro- 
gramming objectives,  audience  characteristics,  analysis  methods,  preparation 
of  station  program  schedules.  Development,  organization  and  planning  of  new 
programs  within  limitations  of  budgets  and  local  situations.  Program  revising. 
Prerequisite:  251. 

352-4  Broadcast  Laws  and  Policies.  Legal  aspects  of  broadcasting  in  America. 
Precedent  legal  cases  and  actions  by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
Industry  and   network  codes.   International  agreements.   Prerequisite:   251. 
360-3  Radio  Announcing.  Radio  Announcing  techniques  and  extensive  practice 
for  various  announcing  situations.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  vocal  development 
and  interpretation.  Numerous  audio  recordings.  Two  1-hour  lectures  and  2-hour 
laboratory  each  week.  Prerequisite:  minimum  grade  of  C  in  161. 
361-3  Television  Announcing.  Television  announcing  techniques  for  such  situ- 
ations as  voice-over-film,  special  events,  on-camera  studio  programs,  and  com- 
mercial presentations.  Television  studio  facilities  and  video  tape  facilities  for 
practice  and  performance.  Prerequisite:  minimum  grade  of  C  in  161. 
363-4  Radio  Program  Production.  Techniques  of  producing  and  directing  radio 
programs  with  emphasis  on  creative  use  of  sound  effects  and  music.  Two  hours 
of  lecture  and  4  hours  of  lab  each  week.  Lab  hours  are  devoted  to  actual  pro- 
duction of  radio  programs  for  use  on  WSILT.  Prerequisite:  260. 
364-4  Television  Production.  The  principles  and  procedures  of  television  pro- 
duction. An  examination  of  the  various  studio  and  control  room  personnel  and 
their  functions  in  production.  An  analysis  of  purposes,  theories,  and  techniques 
that  lead  to  excellence  in  quality  television  production.  Prerequisite:  252. 
369-4  Television  Directing.  Instruction  and  practical  experience  in  the  direct- 
ing   of    television    programs.    Techniques    of   directing   all   types   of   programs 
including  news,  instructional,  remotes,  panel  and  music.  Two  1-hour  lectures 
and  one  4-hour  laboratory  each  week.  Prerequisite:  364. 

370-2  Films  for  Television.  The  use  of  films  and  video  tape  in  the  television 
industry.  Included  are  sections  on  local  film  production  as  well  as  program- 
ming and  securing  syndicated  programs  from  outside  sources.  This  course  is 
designed  for  the  student  concentrating  in  television  interested  in  programming 
and  management. 

371-3  Techniques  of  Staging,  Lighting  and  Graphics  for  Television.  A  study 
of  television  studio  set  design,  the  various  techniques  of  studio  lighting,  and 
the  special  demands  of  the  graphic  arts  in  television  production.  Prerequisite: 
364  or  consent. 

373-1  to  2  Advanced  Radio  Production  Laboratory.  Staff  work  on  WSIU-FM 
including  actual  production  of  radio  programs  from  conception  through  com- 
pletion. May  be  repeated.  Must  be  repeated  by  students  concentrating  in 
radio-television  for  a  total  of  4  hours  minimum,  8  hours  maximum,  but  com- 
bined total  of  373  and  374  cannot  exceed  12  hours.  Prerequisite:  363  or  con- 
currently. 

374-1  to  2  Advanced  Television  Production  Laboratory.  Staff  work  on  WSIU- 
TV  and  Closed  Circuit  Television  operations,  including  actual  production  of 
television  programs  from  conception  to  completion.  May  be  repeated.  Must  be 
repeated  by  students  concentrating  in  radio-television  for  a  total  of  4  hours 
minimum,  8  hours  maximum,  but  combined  total  of  373  and  374  cannot  exceed 
12  hours.  Prerequisite:  364. 

375-1  to  4  Problems  in  Radio-television  Programming. 

375J-1  to  2  Individual  Research  Problems.  May  be  repeated,  but  for  no  more 
than  a  total  of  4  hours.  Assignments  to  be  made  through  consultation  with  the 
chairman. 

377-3  Radio  and  TV  Advertising.  Study  and  practical  radio-television  expe- 
rience in  designing  and  developing  promotional  and  publicity  campaigns  for 
the  radio  and  television  media.  Scope  of  study  includes  radio  and  television 
advertising  and  sales  techniques,  methods  and  skills.  Prerequisite:  Journalism 
370  and  371,  or  consent. 

383-4    Broadcast   Writing.    Various    forms    for    radio   and   television   including 
continuity,  spot,  feature,  and  program.  Prerequisite:  363,  364. 
390-5    Broadcast    Station    Management.    Objectives,    procedures,    equipment, 
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•osts,   and  policies   in   radio  and   television  station  development,  management 
and  operation.  Prerequisites:  251,  351,  352. 

393-3  Radio,  Television,  and  Society.  The  interrelation  of  radio  and  television 
with  social  habit  patterns  and  with  economic  and  political  systems.  Inter- 
national broadcasting.  Prerequisite:  251,  351,  352. 

430-3  Public  Affairs  and  the  Radio-TV  Establishment.  Interdisciplinary  ex- 
amination of  selected  current  major  public  issues  and  study  of  broadcast 
management's  responses  to  those  issues.  Operational  organization  and  re- 
organization, policy  development,  and  procurement  and  allocation  of  per- 
sonnel and  other  resources  as  responses  to  the  developing  public  affairs  com- 
mitment. 

453-3  Radio-TV  in  Education.  History  and  role  of  radio  and  television  in 
education.  Philosophies  for  education  by  radio  and  television.  Analysis  of 
types  of  educational  broadcasting,  including  in-school  broadcasting,  adult  edu- 
cation, and  service  programs. 

464-3  Instruments  of  Public  Affairs,  Television  Programming.  Study  and 
practice  of  sophisticated  film  and  studio  tools  and  techniques  necessary  for 
creation  of  public  affairs  television  programming.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

475-1  to  4  Individual  Production  Problems.  May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  4 
hours.  Assignments  made  by  radio-television  instructors. 

Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education 

201-3  Leisure  and  Recreation.  Basic  philosophical  and  historical  foundations 
and  development  of  leisure  and  recreation  in  light  of  economic,  political,  and 
social  change. 

202-3  Programs  in  Recreation.  A  study  of  essential  elements  and  basic  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  various  types  of 
recreation  programs  with  emphasis  on  leadership  processes.  Prerequisite:  201. 
301-4  Outdoor  Education.  To  acquaint  students  with  the  philosophy  and 
techniques  of  teaching  in  the  out-of-doors.  Ways  and  means  of  various  out- 
door learning  experiences. 

302-3  Institutional  Recreation.  An  introduction  to  the  philosophy,  objectives, 
and  basic  concepts  of  therapeutic  recreation.  Emphasis  on  rehabilitation  needs 
and  "team"  approach  within  institutional  and  community  setting.  Prerequi- 
sites: 201,  202.# 

310-2  to  8  Social  Recreation.  Methods  and  materials  for  planning  and  con- 
ducting social  activities:  (a)  techniques;  (b)  dramatics;  (c)  leisurecrafts 
and  (d)  music  and  dance  for  groups  of  varying  sizes  and  ages  in  a  variety  of 
social  settings. 

320-3  Nature  Interpretation.  Acquaints  the  student  with  opportunities  for 
the  interpretations  of  the  natural  phenomenon.  Avocational  as  well  as  the 
vocational  aspects  of  natural  resources. 

330-3  Campcraft.  Leadership  skills  in  the  use  of  native  materials  and  simple 
tools;  identification  and  dietary  use  of  wild  fruits,  berries  and  plants;  outdoor 
cooking;  construction  of  shelters  and  camp  facilities;  and  other  campcrafts. 
340-3  Recreation  Activities.  Methods,  materials,  and  leadership  techniques  for 
conducting  social  recreation  for  the  physically  handicapped,  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, the  aged,  and  other  special  populations.  Prerequisite:  302. 
360-4  Playground  Administration. 

365-4  Recreation  Administration.  Administrative  procedures  in  park  and 
recreation  departments — organization,  finance,  personnel,  facilities,  program, 
public  relations,  and  other  areas  of  administration.  Prerequisites:  201,  202, 
and  15  hours  of  recreation. 

368-4  Camp  Management.  Principles  and  procedures  of  selection  and  super- 
vision of  personnel,  program  planning,  food  preparation,  health  and  safety, 
camp  maintenance,  evaluation,  and  other  responsibilities  of  camp  administra- 
tion. Prerequisites:  201,  202,  and  15  hours  of  recreation. 

425-4  Recreation  Areas  and  Facilities.  Principles  of  planning,  construction, 
management,  and  maintenance  of  shelters,  utilities,  sanitation  structures, 
erosion  control,  and  other  related  problems.  Prerequisites:  201,  202,  and  15 
hours  of  recreation. 

470-4  School  and  Community  Recreation.  The  role  of  the  public  schools  in 
community  recreation.  Emphasis  on  current  practices  and  trends  in  curriculum 
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content,  adult  education,  extracurricular  activities,  after-school  and  vacation 
programs,  and  cooperative  programs  with  other  agencies. 

490-4  to  16    Practicum.    Supervised    practicum    experience    in    a    professional 
setting.  Emphasis  on  administrative,  supervisory,  teaching  and  program  lead- 
ership in  community,  school,  park  and  forest,  institutional,  and  other  recrea- 
tion settings.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 
500-4  Principles  of  Recreation. 
510-4  Outdoor  Education  Workshop. 
520-4  Recreation  Administration  Workshop. 
525-3  Special  Population  Workshop. 

530-4   Recreation   Program   Workshop.   Program   planning,   organization,   and 
implementation  of  comprehensive  leisure  time  programs  in  public  and  private 
recreation   settings,    emphasis   on   application   of   basic   program  principles   to 
practice.  Prerequisite:  500. 
540-4  Survey  and  Planning  of  Facilities. 
570-4  Seminar  in  Recreation  and  Outdoor  Recreation. 
596-2  to  9  Independent  Study. 

Rehabilitation 

414-1  to  16  Developing  Employment  Opportunities.  Trains  rehabilitation  per- 
sonnel in  the  attitudes,  methods,  and  skills  pertinent  to  placement  of  handi- 
capped persons  in  competitive  and  other  occupations.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

420-4  Human  Development  and  Behavior.  Consideration  of  human  develop- 
ment from  the  framework  of  the  major  theories.  Acquisition  and  maintenance 
of  diverse  behavior  patterns.  Prerequisite:  advance  standing. 
480-2  An  Introduction  to  Rehabilitation.  The  philosophy,  procedures,  and 
practices  underlying  the  rehabilitation  movement,  including  the  history  and 
legislation  that  have  contributed  to  its  rapid  development. 
481-2  An  Introduction  to  Employment  and  Developmental  Services.  The  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  employment  services  and  special  youth  centers,  cur- 
rent social  needs  and  trends,  and  the  organizational  patterns  in  such  centers. 
485-4  Scientific  Methods  in  the  Behavioral  Sciences.  Scientific  methods  as  an 
approach  to  the  investigation  of  human  behavior  including  consideration  of 
various  systems  of  behavior  theory  and  practice. 

486-4   Introduction   to   Behavior   Modification.    Overview   of   the   field   of   be- 
havior   modification,    its    procedures,    techniques,    and   methods.    A   survey   of 
current  literature  examining  the  various  populations  being  utilized. 
490-1  to  6  Readings  in  Rehabilitation.  Select  readings  in  rehabilitation  super- 
vised by  the  staff.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
501-6  (2,2,2)  Rehabilitation  Administration. 
511-2  to  4  Vocational  Developments  and  Occupational  Choice. 
519-2  Selection,  Placement,  and  Follow-up. 
521-4  Child  Behavior. 
526—4  Human  Behavior. 

532-4  Assessment  Procedures  in  Rehabilitation. 
533-4  Measurement  in  Behavior  Change. 
537-4  Diagnostic  Procedures  for  Special  Populations. 
541-1  to  6  Medical  Aspects  of  Rehabilitation. 
551-3  to  4  General  Rehabilitation  Counseling. 
552-4  Rehabilitation  Counseling  Research. 
555-2  Rehabilitation  Counseling  with  Mentally  Retarded. 
556-4  Group  Procedures  in  Rehabilitation. 
558-4  Programed  Instruction  and  Behavior. 

563-4  to  8  Aversiye  Control  and  Aggressive  Behavior.  Analysis  of  various 
methods  of  aversive  control  and  negative  reinforcement  procedures.  A  review 
of  the  aggressive  response  as  a  consequence  of  aversive  control.  Prerequisite: 
526. 

564-4  Sexual  Behavior. 
565-4  Verbal  Behavior. 
567-4  School-Related  Behavior. 
571-1  to  6  Seminar  in  Selected  Topics. 
576-1  to  12  Seminar  in  Behavior  Modification. 
578-1  to  6  Seminar  in  Correctional  Rehabilitation  Counseling. 
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585-0  to  24    Practicum    in    Rehabilitation,    (a)    Introduction    to    facilities    and 
agencies   to    include   supervised   experiences   in   the   function   and   administra- 
tion  of   these   services,    (b)    Application   of  behavioral   methods   with   humans 
under   close   direction   of  supervisory   staff,    (c)    Practice  in  developing  coun- 
seling skills  with  individuals  and  groups. 
589-0  to  12  Internship  in  Rehabilitation. 
590-1  to  16  Independent  Projects. 
591-1  to  16  Research  in  Rehabilitation. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

Religious  Studies 

301-3  Contemporary  Western  Religious  Thought.  A  critical  evaluation  of 
current  religious  thought  and  movements. 

320-6  (3,3)  Biblical  Studies,  (a)  Old  Testament  History  and  Literature;  (b) 
New  Testament  History  and  Literature.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

330-9  (3,3,3)  History  of  Western  Religious  Thought,  (a)  Early  and  Medieval; 
(b)  Reformation  Era;  (c)  Post  Reformation  and  Modern.  Prerequisite:  junior 
standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Secondary  Education 

101-2  Developing  Reading  and  Learning  Skills.  (See  Elementary  Education 
101.) 

310-4  History  and  Principles  of  Secondary  Education.  This  course  presents 
the  nature,  objectives,  and  current  practices  found  in  secondary  schools 
throughout  America.  Prerequisite:  Guidance  305  or  Psychology  303,  comple- 
tion of  18  or  more  quarter  hours  in  a  declared  concentration  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

315-3   High   School  Methods.  Various  types  of  procedures  used  for  effective 
classroom  teaching  constitute  the  basis  of  study  and  discussion.  The  problem 
approach  and  unit  method  are  stressed.  Prerequisite:  310. 
352-8  to  16  Secondary  Student  Teaching. 

375-2  to  3  Readings  in  Secondary  Education.  Readings  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  each  student's  background  and  future  plans. 

402-4  Aerospace  Education  Workshop.  Teachers  learn  about  current  develop- 
ments in  this  area  and  how  to  incorporate  aerospace  information  into  existing 
curricula.  They  study  in  some  detail  the  social,  political,  and  economic  con- 
sequences of  this  era.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

407-8  (4,4)  The  Junior  High  School,  (a)  The  place  of  the  junior  high  school 
in  the  organizational  pattern,  with  major  emphasis  upon  the  areas  of  organi- 
zation, administration,  and  curriculum,  (b)  Workshop.  Designed  to:  1)  enable 
teachers  to  discover  and  evaluate  the  new  content,  methods,  and  materials 
available  for  the  junior  high  school,  grades  7-9;  2)  develop  teacher-made  func- 
tional instructional  models.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Junior  high  school 
teaching  experience  may  be  substituted  for  (a)  as  a  prerequisite  to  (b). 
440-4  Teaching  Reading  in  High  School.  A  foundation  course  in  how  to 
teach  reading  in  junior  and  senior  high  school:  developmental  and  corrective 
reading  programs;  appraisal  of  reading  abilities;  methods  and  materials  of 
instruction.  Prerequisite:  Guidance  305. 

487-4  Teaching  the  Natural  Sciences  in  Secondary  Schools.  Objectives  of 
science  education;  instruction  methods  and  techniques  appropriate  for  teach- 
ing science;  desirable  equipment,  audio-visual  aids,  and  instructional  material; 
development  of  a  course  outline  and  at  least  one  instruction  unit.  Prerequisite: 
315  or  consent  of  instructor. 

488-3  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Schools.  Deals  with  objectives, 
scope  and  sequence  of  curriculum,  methods  of  teaching  different  courses  and 
age  groups,  materials  and  evaluation.  Prerequisite:  Guidance  305. 
490-4  Workshop  in  Economics  Education.  (See  Economics  490.) 
495-2  to  4  Seminar  in  Problems  Related  to  Teaching  Disadvantaged  Youth. 
506-4  Reading  in  the  Secondary  School. 
507-2  to  4  Readings  in  Reading. 
508-4  Seminar:  Trends  in  Selected  Areas  in  Secondary  Schools. 
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509-4  to  8  Practicum  in  Reading. 

510-4  to  8  Seminar:  Problems  in  Reading. 

514-4  Organization  and  Administration  of  Reading  Programs. 

516-8  to  12  Internship  in  Reading. 

518-2  Supervision  of  Student  Teachers. 

521-12  (4,4,4)  Diagnosis  and  Correction  of  Reading  Disabilities. 

544-9  NDEA  Summer  Institute  for  Teachers  of  German. 

550-4  Core  Curriculum  in  the  Secondary  School. 

560-1  to  8  New  Developments  in  Technological  Education. 

562-4  The  High  School  Curriculum. 

564-4  High  School  Principalship. 

570-4  Extra-Class  Activities. 

571-4  Doctoral  Seminar. 

575-2  to  4   Individual  Research.    (Selected  areas  with  2  to  4  hours  in  each.) 

586-3  The  Change  Agent  in  Planned  Change. 

589-2  Seminar  in  Community  Development. 

591-4  Workshop  in  Current  Problems  in  Secondary  Education. 

596-5  to  9  Independent  Investigation. 

599-3  to  9  Thesis. 

600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Secretarial  and  Business  Education 

Tests   are  given  during  the   first  week  of  all  shorthand  and  typewriting 
courses  to  insure  the  correct  placement  of  students  in  classes. 

201-9  (3,3,3)  Typewriting.  Mastery  of  the  keyboard,  speed  and  accuracy  in 
the  touch  operation  of  the  typewriter,  and  skill  and  knowledge  needed  for 
vocational  and  personal  uses.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence,  (a)  May  not 
be  taken  for  credit  by  students  who  have  had  previous  high  school  or  other 
formal  instruction  in  typewriting;  (b)  Prerequisite:  201a  or  one  semester  of 
other  formal  instruction  in  typewriting  and  the  ability  to  type  at  least  30  words 
per  minute;  (c)  Prerequisite:  201b  or  two  semesters  of  other  formal  instruc- 
tion in  typewriting  and  the  ability  to  type  at  least  40  words  per  minute  and  to 
prepare  simple  business  correspondence,  tables,  manuscripts  and  forms. 
221-12  (4,4,4)  Shorthand  and  Transcription.  The  Gregg  shorthand  system 
and  the  development  of  skill  and  knowledge  required  in  taking  dictation  and 
transcribing  it  on  the  typewriter.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence,  (a)  May 
not  be  taken  for  credit  by  students  who  have  had  previous  high  school  or 
other  formal  instruction  in  shorthand;  (b)  Prerequisite:  221a  or  one  semester 
of  other  formal  instruction  in  shorthand-transcription;  (c)  Prerequisite:  221b 
or  two  semesters  of  other  formal  instruction  in  shorthand-transcription  and  the 
ability  to  take  sustained,  new-matter  dictation  at  60  words  per  minute. 
241-1  Duplicating.  Skills  and  knowledges  in  (1)  the  preparation  of  master 
copies  and  stencils  and  (2)  the  operation  of  liquid  and  stencil  duplicating 
machines.  Prerequisite:  201  or  equivalent. 

242-1  Calculating  Machines  for  Accountants.  Fundamental  knowledges  and 
skills  needed  by  accountants  in  the  selection  and  use  of  calculating  machines. 
Emphasis  on  special  problems  encountered  by  accountants. 

259-3  to  80  Business  Subjects.  For  business  credits  earned  when  credit  is  to 
be  established  by  departmental  evaluation.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 
304-3  Advanced  Typewriting.  Development  of  advanced  skills  in  typing  busi- 
ness correspondence,  manuscripts,  forms,  and  tables;  preparation  of  copy  from 
rough  draft  materials.  Prerequisite:  201-9  or  three  semesters  of  other  formal 
instruction  in  typewriting  and  the  ability  to  type  at  least  50  words  per  minute 
and  to  prepare  business  correspondence,  tables  and  manuscripts. 
324-8  (4,4)  Advanced  Shorthand  and  Transcription.  The  development  of 
high-level  dictation  and  transcription  skills  and  knowledges.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisites:  (a)  221-12  or  three  semesters  of  other  formal 
instruction  in  shorthand-transcription  and  the  ability  to  transcribe  on  the 
typewriter  sustained,  new-matter  dictation  taken  at  80  words  per  minute,  (b) 
324a  or  four  semesters  of  other  formal  instruction  in  shorthand-transcription 
and  the  ability  to  transcribe  on  the  typewriter  sustained,  new-matter  dictation 
taken  at  100  words  per  minute. 

326-4  Executive  Secretarial  Procedures.  An  advanced  course  for  secretaries, 
covering    such    topics    as    personality    and    human    relationships,    office    mail, 
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office  equipment,  travel,  sources  of  information,  communications,  and  business 
reports.  Prerequisite:  304. 

341-4  Office  Calculating  Machines.  Operation  of  basic  types  of  office  calculat- 
ing machines,  emphasizing  the  characteristic  uses  of  each  kind  of  machine  in 
the  office.  Laboratory  practice  required. 

403-3  Teaching  Typewriting.  Methods  of  instruction,  skill-building  principles 
and  techniques,  selection  and  preparation  of  instructional  materials,  standards 
of  achievement,  and  evaluation  of  pupil  performance.  Prerequisite:  201c  or 
equivalent. 

404-3  Teaching  Shorthand  and  Transcription.  Methods  of  instruction,  skill- 
building  principles  and  techniques,  selection  and  preparation  of  instructional 
materials,  standards  of  achievement,  and  evaluation  of  pupil  performance. 
Prerequisite:  324a  or  equivalent. 

405-3  Teaching  General  Business  Subjects.  Instructional  methods  and  mate- 
rials for,  and  the  evaluation  of  pupil  progress  in,  such  basic  business  subjects 
as  general  business,  consumer  education,  economic  geography,  business  law. 
406-4  Teaching  Office  Practice  and  Office  Machines.  Instructional  methods 
and  materials  for,  and  the  evaluation  of  pupil  performance  in,  office  practice 
and  office  machines.  Prerequisite:  341  or  equivalent. 

408-3  Teaching  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting.  Instructional  methods  and 
materials  for,  and  the  evaluation  of  pupil  progress  in,  bookkeeping  and  ac- 
counting. Prerequisite:  Accounting  251b  or  equivalent. 

414-6  (3,3)  Organization  and  Administration  of  Cooperative  Vocational  Busi- 
ness Education  Programs.  Prepares  teachers  and  coordinators  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Illinois  State  Plan  for  the  Administration  of 
Vocational  Education.  Philosophy  and  objectives  of  cooperative  vocational 
programs,  methods  of  selecting  students  and  work  stations,  placing  and 
supervising  students  on  part-time  jobs,  preparation  of  instructional  materials, 
job  analyses,  conducting  related  information  courses,  evaluating  workers  and 
work  stations,  advisory  committees,  public  relations  aspects  of  cooperative 
programs. 

415-6  Supervised  Business  Experience  and  Related  Study.  Prepares  teachers 
and  coordinators  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Illinois  State 
Plan  for  the  Administration  of  Vocational  Education.  Classroom  study  of  the 
principles  and  problems  of  coordinating  in-school  and  cooperative  vocational 
business  education  programs;  supervised  occupational  experience;  classroom 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  on-the-job  experiences  of  the  members  of  the  class 
in  relation  to  their  future  work  as  coordinators  and  vocational  teachers. 
417-4  Applications  and  Fundamentals  of  Data  Processing  in  Business  Educa- 
tion. Acquaints  business  teachers  with  data  processing  applications  in  high 
school  business  classes.  Emphasis  on  vocabulary  development,  unit  record 
equipment,  concepts  of  programming,  and  fundamentals  of  computer  applica- 
tion. Approximately  one-third  of  the  course  is  spent  in  machine  operation. 
426-4  Office  Management.  The  principles  of  management  as  applied  to  office 
problems.  Emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  office  in  business  management;  office 
organization;  physical  facilities  and  layout  of  the  office;  office  services,  pro- 
cedures, standards,  and  controls. 

427-3  Records  Administration.  The  requisites  for  records  administration.  The 
value  of  files,  their  creation,  control,  retention,  and  disposition.  Applications 
to  such  records  as  medical,  legal,  educational.  Prerequisite:  407. 
500—4  Principles  and  Problems  of  Business  Education. 
502-4  Research  in  Business  Education. 
503-4  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Business  Education. 
505-1  to  6  Workshop  in  Business  Education. 
508-4  Administration  and  Supervision  in  Business  Education. 
509-4  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  General  (Basic)  Business  Subjects. 
510—4  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Secretarial  Subjects. 
590-2  to  5  Readings  in  Business  Education. 
591-2  to  5  Individual  Research  in  Business  Education. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

Sociology 

Courses  in  sociology  are  listed  according  to  numerical  order.  However,  the 
second  digit  in  the  course  number  indicates  its  field  as  follows: 
00-09     General  Sociology 
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10-19     Methodology  and  Research  Techniques 

20-29     Social  Psychology 

30-39     Social  Organization  and  Structure 

40-49     Family 

50-59     Sociology  of  Knowledge 

60-69     Social  Disorganization  and  Deviance 

70-79     Special  Fields 

80-89  Applied  Field 
301-4  Principles  of  Sociology.  The  structure  and  functions  of  social  relation- 
ship systems,  both  simple  and  complex.  Analysis  of  processes  of  social  differ- 
entiation, integration,  and  disorganization.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 
302-4  Contemporary  Social  Problems.  Discussion  and  analysis  of  selected 
contemporary  social  problems  with  consideration  of  alternative  courses  of 
action.  Prerequisite:  301. 

305-4  Social  Institutions.  Concepts  of  institutions;  origins,  development,  and 
variability  of  institutions;  institutional  lag  and  change.  Prerequisite:  GSB 
201b  or  301. 

306-4  Social  Control.  The  means  and  principles  of  social  controls;  social 
institutions  as  factors  in  control;  techniques  of  directing  social  action.  Pre- 
requisite: GSB  201b  or  301. 

308-4  Statistics  for  Social  Science.  Methods  and  application  of  statistics  in 
the  social  sciences.  Statistical  methods  in  demography,  ecology,  testing  and 
guidance,  social  problems.  Examination  of  empirical  studies  in  these  and 
related  areas.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  or  consent  of  instructor. 
312-4  Elements  of  Sociological  Research.  Types  of  research.  Principles  and 
steps  in  research  procedure.  Selected  techniques.  Prerequisite:  308  or  equiv- 
alent. 

GSB  321-3  Socialization  of  the  Individual. 

322-4  Propaganda  and  Public  Opinion.  Techniques  and  characteristics  of 
propaganda;  methods  of  measuring  public  opinion.  Prerequisite:  301,  or  GSB 
201b. 

GSB  325-3  Race  and  Minority  Relations. 

332-4  Social  Organization.  An  examination  of  the  determinants  of  social 
organization;  intensive  analysis  of  institutional  configurations,  social  strati- 
fication, and  systems  of  social  control;  review  of  writings.  Prerequisite:  301. 
333-4  Community  Organization.  Factors  involved  in  community  organization; 
types,  aims,  and  objectives;  community  diagnosis;  individual  case  study  of 
specific  community.  Prerequisite:  301  or  GSB  201b. 

335-4  Urban  Sociology.  The  rise,  development,  structure,  culture,  planning, 
and  problems  in  early  and  modern  cities.  Prerequisite:  301  or  GSB  201b. 
336-4  Sociology  of  Rural  Life.  The  structure,  functioning,  and  change  of 
rural  social  life;  study  of  informal  groups,  neighborhoods,  and  communities; 
social  class  and  value  orientation.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201b,  or  301. 
338-4  Industrial  Sociology.  Social  organization  and  processes  within  the 
formal  and  informal  structure  of  the  industrial  unit;  research  and  experimental 
materials  concerning  social  determinants  of  morale,  status  and  role  of  the 
worker.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201b  or  301. 

340-4  The  Family.   The  family  in  historic  and  contemporary  society;   evolu- 
tion of  the  modern  family;  changes  in  family  functions,  structures,  and  roles. 
Prerequisite:  GSB  201b  or  301. 
GSB  341-3  Marriage. 

351-4  Sociology  of  Religion.  Function  of  religious  institutions  in  society  and 
their  relationship  to  other  major  social  institutions;  role  in  social  control  and 
group  solidarity.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201b  or  301. 

371-4  Population  and  Migration.  Characteristics  of  population,  problems  of 
growth,  composition,  distribution,  differential  fertility,  international  and  in- 
ternal migration.  Prerequisite:  301  or  consent  of  instructor. 

372-4  Criminology.  The  nature  of  crime;  criminal  statistics;  casual  factors; 
theories  and  procedures  in  prevention  and  treatment.  Prerequisite:  GSB 
201b  or  301. 

374-4  Sociology  of  Education.  Methods,  principles,  and  data  of  sociology 
applied  to  the  school  situation;  relation  of  the  school  to  other  institutions  and 
groups.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor,  or  GSB  201b  or  301. 
375-4  Social  Welfare  as  a  Social  Institution.  Interdependence  of  social, 
cultural,  political  and  economic  factors  in  the  history,  theory  and  practice  of 
social  welfare,  with  special  reference  to  development  of  the  social  work  pro- 
fession in  response  to  welfare  problems.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201b  or  301. 
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383-4  Introduction  to  Interviewing.  Theory  and  practice  of  interviewing  as  a 
means  of  gaining  information,  and  of  understanding  and  imparting  the  same. 
Focus  is  on  the  interview  as  a  tool  in  social  work,  but  principles  are  generally 
applicable.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201b  or  301. 

396h-l  to  4  Honors  Readings  in  Sociology.  Topics  selected  jointly  by  student 
and  instructor  which  ordinarily  are  not  covered  in  depth  in  regular  course 
offerings.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

397h-3  to  6  Honors  Seminar  in  Sociology.  Varying  sociological  topics  studied 
in  depth  and  breadth.  Maximum  opportunity  for  student  participation  in  the 
exploration  of  the  subject.  May  be  repeated  for  a  total  of  two  quarters.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  department. 

406-4  Social  Change.  Processes  of  social  change  in  the  modern  world;  culture 
lag  and  conflict  of  norms;  individual  and  social  problems  arising  from  conflict- 
ing systems  of  social  values  and  cultural  norms.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201b  or 
301. 

412-4  Sociological  Research.  Application  of  the  scientific  method  to  sociolog- 
ical problems.  The  role  of  theory.  Principles  of  good  research  design,  measure- 
ment, sampling  and  analysis.  Prerequisite:  Graduate  status  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

415-3  Logic  of  the  Social  Sciences.  (See  Philosophy  415.) 

424—4  Collective  Behavior.  The  behavior  of  people  in  large  groups;  collective 
interstimulations  and  emotions;  crowds,  audiences,  and  publics;  mass  stimuli 
and  mass  response.  Prerequisite:  GSB  321  or  322  or  consent  of  instructor. 
426-4  Social  Factors  in  Behavior  and  Personality.  How  group  situations  and 
values  affect  behavior  and  shape  personality;  development  of  concepts,  role- 
concepts,  attitudes,  values;  theories  of  motivation;  self-concepts;  conflicting 
social  values  in  relation  to  individual  motivation.  Prerequisite:  GSB  321  or 
Psychology  305,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

427-4  Personality  and  Social  Adjustment.  Basic  mechanisms  of  adjustive 
behavior;  concepts  and  criteria  of  personal  integration  and  social  adjustment; 
varieties  of  adjustive  and  nonadjustive  behavior;  theories  of  personal  organ- 
ization and  disorganization;  selected  problems.  Prerequisite:  GSB  321  or 
Psychology  305  or  consent  of  instructor. 

435-4  Social  Stratification.  A  comparative  study  of  social  class  systems,  with 
emphasis  on  the  American  systems.  Relationships  of  class  position  to  behavior 
in  family,  religion,  politics,  etc.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201b,  or  301. 
438-4  Sociology  of  Occupations  and  Professions.  Natural  history  and  insti- 
tutional aspects  of  occupations  in  our  society,  cultural  context  of  occupations 
in  both  primitive  and  modern  society,  preparation  for  jobs,  human  values  in 
work,  promotion  and  discharge,  mobility,  retirement.  Prerequisite:  GSB 
201b,  or  301. 

449-4  Sociology  of  Aging.  The  social  implications  of  an  aging  population; 
social  adjustments  to  the  aging  process;  personal  adjustments  to  the  roles 
and  statuses  of  later  maturity;  a  consideration  of  retirement  and  public 
assistance  programs  for  older  people.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201b  or  301. 
450-4  Social  Thought  I:  Before  1800.  The  ideological  basis  of  Western  society. 
The  classical  foundations.  Trends  of  thought  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
Enlightenment.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

451-4  Social  Thought  II:  The  Sociological  Movement.  From  Romanticism 
to  Realism;  rise  and  development  of  scientific  social  thought.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

453-4  Social  Movements.  A  sociological  study  of  modern  social  movements; 
social  and  cultural  backgrounds,  forms  of  expression  and  organization;  social 
structure  of  social  movements,  their  role  and  function  in  modern  societv. 
Prerequisite^  GSB  201b  or  301. 

471-4  Principles  of  Demography.  Techniques  in  analyzing  and  evaluating 
data  on  human  population;  composition,  birth  and  death  rates,  life  tables, 
migration  data,  estimates  of  future  trend.  Practical  uses  of  demographic  tech- 
niques. Prerequisites:  consent  of  instructor. 

472-4  The  American  Correctional  System.  A  survey  of  the  correctional  field, 
covering  probation,  institutional  treatment,  and  parole.  Historic  development, 
organizational  structure,  program  content,  and  current  problems.  Prerequisite: 
372  or  consent  of  instructor. 

473-4  Juvenile  Delinquency.   Nature  of  juvenile  delinquency;   relationship  to 
theories  of  deviant  behavior;  efforts  at  prevention  and  control. 
481-4  Processes  in  Social  Work.  Theory,  rationale,  and  practice  of  casework, 
group  work,  social  welfare  organization,  and  the  roles  of  supervision,  admin- 
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istration,  and  research  in  relation  to  each.  Case  material  study  and  discussion 
with  field  observation  and  practice.  Prerequisite:  375  or  consent  of  instructor. 
482-3  Social  Work  in  Selected  Agencies.  Study  of  representative  literature  on 
casework  in  family,  psychiatric,  medical,  school,  military,  child  welfare,  and 
correctional  settings,  and  others.  Case  material  study  and  discussion  with  field 
observation  and  practice.  Prerequisite:  481. 

483-4  Current  Problems  in  Corrections.  An  exploration  of  contemporary  prob- 
lems in  control  and  treatment  of  sentenced  offenders,  and  a  review  of  research 
trends  in  corrections.  Prerequisite:  472  or  consent  of  instructor. 
486-1  to  5  Independent  Study  in  Community  Development.  Individual  study 
and  projects  designed  to  fit  the  needs  of  each  student.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

487-4  Community  Development.  The  concepts  of  community  development  and 
analysis  of  the  social-psychological  forces  and  processes  involved  in  citizen 
study,  planning  and  action  directed  toward  the  fuller  development  of  com- 
munities in  a  democratic  society.  Prerequisite:  4  hours  of  sociology  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

489a-4  Probation,  Classification,  and  Parole.  An  introduction  to  the  structure 
and  function  of  those  elements  of  the  correctional  process  primarily  concerned 
with  the  evaluation,  treatment,  and  control  of  offenders  with  particular  at- 
tention to  the  casework  components  of  the  process.  Prerequisite:  481  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

489e-2  to  4  Independent  Study  in  Corrections.  Supervised  readings  or  inde- 
pendent investigative  projects  in  the  various  correctional  aspects  of  crime  con- 
trol, institutional  management,  and  specific  correctional  programs.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

498h-l  to  4  Honors  Independent  Research.  Advanced  research  study  of  a 
problem.  Not  for  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 
501-4  Survey  of  Sociological  Theory. 

502-4  Seminar  in  European  Sociological  Theory:  1800-1910. 
503-4  Seminar  in  European  Sociological  Theory:  1910  to  the  Present. 
504-4  Seminar  in  American  Sociology. 
506-4  Seminar  in  Contemporary  Sociological  Theory. 
513-2  Supervised  Research. 

519-4  Methodological  Foundations  of  the  Social  Sciences. 
521-4  Seminar  in  Social  Psychology. 
522-4  Sociology  of  Small  Groups. 
526-4  Quantitative  Methods  in  Sociology  I. 
527-4  Quantitative  Methods  in  Sociology  II. 
528-4  Quantitative  Methods  in  Sociology  III. 
529-4  Sociological  Measurement. 
530-4  Research  Design. 
531-4  Research  Analysis. 
532-4  Urban  Social  Structure. 
533-4  Ecology  of  Human  Communities. 
534-4  Seminar  in  Intergroup  Relations. 
537-4  Sociology  of  Law. 
538-4  Seminar  in  Industrial  Sociology. 
539-4  Sociology  of  Bureaucracy. 
542-4  Seminar  on  the  Family. 
543-4  Seminar  in  Family  Variability. 
544—4  Seminar  in  Family  Research. 
545-4  The  Family  and  Social  Change. 
561-4  Alcohol  and  Society. 
562-4  Deviance  and  Disorganization. 

563-4  Research  Problems  in  Deviance  and  Disorganization. 
564-4  Social  Factors  in  Mental  Disorders. 
566-4  Community  Organization  and  Disorganization. 
572-4  Seminar  in  Criminology. 
583-4  to  12  Supervised  Field  Work  in  Corrections. 
587-2  to  8  Individual  Research  in  Community  Development. 
588-12  (4,4,4)  Seminar  in  Community  Development. 
591-2  to  6  Individual  Research. 
596-2  to  12  Readings  in  Sociology. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 
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Special  Education 

200-2  Orientation  to  the  Education  of  Exceptional  Children.  A  survey  of  ex- 
ceptional children.  Program  modification  by  regular  classroom  teachers  is 
stressed. 

406-4  Techniques  and  Interpretation  of  Hearing  Tests.  (See  Speech  Patholo- 
gy and  Audiology  406.) 

410a-4  Problems  and  Characteristics  of  the  Emotionally  Disturbed  Child. 
Diagnosis,  screening,  classroom  management,  placement  considerations,  goals, 
and  the  effective  use  of  ancillary  services.  Emphasis  on  the  understanding  of 
maladaptive  behavior  through  principles  of  learning  and  behavior  dynamics. 
Prerequisite:  414  or  consent  of  instructor. 

410b-4  Problems  and  Characteristics  of  the  Mentally  Retarded  Child.  Objec- 
tives, curriculum,  methods,  and  materials  of  instruction  for  slow  learners. 
Emphasis  upon  the  principles  of  learning  as  they  can  be  applied  to  this  group. 
Observations.  Prerequisite:  414  or  consent  of  instructor. 

410c-4  Problems  and  Characteristics  of  the  Gifted  Child.  Designed  to  help 
teachers  in  the  identification  of  and  programming  for  gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren. Prerequisite:  Psychology  301  or  303,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
410d-4  Problems  and  Characteristics  of  the  Acoustically  Handicapped  Child. 
Consideration  of  psycho-social  and  educational  aspects  of  deafness.  History 
and  attitudes  of  society.  The  impact  of  auditory  impairment  on  language  devel- 
opment, education,  and  adjustment.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  301  or  303,  or 
consent  of  instructor. 

411-4  Assessment  and  Remediation  of  Learning  Disabilities.  (Same  as  Guid- 
ance 411.)  Special  tests  and  remedial  programs  designed  for  children  with 
specific  learning  disabilities  of  a  perceptual,  or  coordination  nature  and  who 
may  demonstrate  related  adjustment  problems.  Prerequisite:  414  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

413a-4  Directed  Observation  of  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children.  Student 
observation  and  participation  in  group  and  individual  work  with  emotionally 
disturbed  children.  Often  taken  concurrently  with  410a.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

413b-4  Directed  Observation  of  Mentally  Retarded  Children.  Student  obser- 
vation and  participation  in  group  and  individual  work  with  mentally  retarded 
children.  Often  taken  concurrently  with  410b.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

413d-4  Directed  Observation  and  Practice  with  Hard-of-Hearing  Children. 
Student  observation  and  participation  in  group  and  individual  work  with 
hard-of-hearing  children.  Often  taken  concurrently  with  515.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

414-4  The  Exceptional  Child.  Physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  traits  of 
all  types  of  exceptional  children.  Effects  of  handicaps  in  learning  situations. 
Methods  of  differentiation  and  techniques  for  rehabilitation.  Individual  case 
studies  used;  observations  and  field  trips.  Prerequisites:  Psychology  301  or  303, 
or  consent  of  instructor. 

415-4  Education  of  Acoustically  Handicapped  Children.  Comparison  of  lan- 
guage development  in  hearing  and  acoustically  handicapped  children.  Survey 
of  established  systems  of  teaching  language  to  the  deaf.  Principles  and  tech- 
niques in  developing  concepts,  vocabulary,  and  basic  English  structures;  recep- 
tive and  expressive  oral  and  written  language.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

416-4  Introduction  to  Audiology.  (Same  as  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 
416.) 

419-4  Communication  Problems  of  the  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing.  (Same  as 
Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  419.)  Objectives  and  techniques  for  the 
teaching  of  lip  reading,  speech  conservation,  and  auditory  training.  Prerequi- 
site: 406  or  consent  of  instructor. 

420a-4  Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Emotionally  Disturbed  Children. 
Prerequisite:  410a  and  consent  of  instructor. 

420b-4  Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Mentally  Retarded  Children. 
Usually  offered  in  conjunction  with  practice  teaching.  Prerequisite:  410b  and 
consent  of  instructor. 

420d-4  Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Acoustically  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren. Methods,  materials,  and  techniques  of  teaching  reading  and  elementary 
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subjects  to  acoustically  handicapped  children  in  special  education  programs. 
Prerequisite:  410d  and  consent  of  instructor. 

421-4  Speech  for  Acoustically  Handicapped  Children.  A  survey  of  methods  in 
teaching  oral  language  skill  to  acoustically  handicapped  children.  Emphasis  on 
use  of  visual,  tactile,  and  kinesthetic  sensory  avenues  in  developing  intelligible 
articulation,  voice  and  sentence  rhythm.  Consideration  of  auditory  training 
techniques  in  relation  to  speech  development.  Prerequisite:  Speech  Pathology 
and  Audiology  200. 

428-4  Speech  Correction  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  (Same  as  Speech  Pathol- 
ogy and  Audiology  428.) 

496-2  to  8  Readings  and  Independent  Study  in  Special  Education.  Study  of 
a  highly  specific  problem  area  in  the  education  of  exceptional  children.  Open 
only  to  selected  seniors  and  graduate  students.  Prerequisite:  414  and  consent 
of  staff. 

501-4  Special  Research  Problem. 

513-4   Organization,   Administration,   and   Supervision   of  Special   Classes. 
515-4  Itinerant  Teaching  of  Exceptional  Children. 
517-4  The  Atypical  Child  and  Social  Agencies. 
518-4  Workshop  in  Special  Education. 
577-4  to  12  Practicum  in  Special  Education. 
580a-4  Seminar:  Education  of  Maladjusted  Children. 
580b-4  Seminar:  Education  of  Mentally  Retarded  Children. 
580d-4  Seminar:  Education  of  Acoustically  Handicapped  Children. 
590-4  Seminar:  Education  of  Children  with  Mental  Deviations. 
591-4  Seminar:  Education  of  Physically  Handicapped  Children. 
592-4  Seminar:  Education  of  Children  with  Learning  and  Behavioral  Disor- 
ders. 

596-5  to  9  Independent  Investigation. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Speech 

General  Speech:   408,  429,  440,  449,  450-12,  520,  530-1  to  4,  532,  599-2  to  9, 

600-3  to  48. 

Oral  Interpretation  of  Poetry:  423,  424,  434,  523,  530-1  to  4,  599-2  to  9. 

Rhetoric  and  Public  Address:  407-8,  417,  418,  425,  500,  504,  505,  508,  510,  524, 

530-1  to  4,  599-2  to  9. 

Speech  Education:  402,  410,  427,  511,  530-1  to  4,  599-2  to  9. 

102-4  Public  Speaking.  Analysis  of  audience  motives  and  reactions  stressed  in 
the  approach  to  speech  preparation  for  typical  public  speaking  situations.  Pre- 
requisite: GSD  103. 

104-4  Training  the  Speaking  Voice.  Designed  for  those  students  who  desire 
to  improve  their  voice  and  articulation.  Prerequisite:  GSD  103. 
200-4  Phonetics.  Instruction  on  the  use  of  phonetic  symbols  to  record  the 
speech  sounds  of  midland  American  English,  with  emphasis  on  ear  training, 
and  a  description  of  place  and  manner  of  production  of  these  sounds. 
201-2  Parliamentary  Law.  How  to  conduct  a  meeting.  Study  and  practice  of 
the  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure. 

202-3  Principles  of  Discussion.  Principles  and  methods  of  group  discussion. 
Current  problems  used  as  materials  for  discussion. 

205-4  Argumentation  and  Debate.  Principles  of  argument,  analysis,  evidence, 
reasoning,  fallacies,  briefing,  and  delivery. 

209-1  to  3  Forensic  Activities.  Not  more  than  3  hours  of  credit,  and  no  more 
than  2  each  year,  to  be  secured  for  participating  in  forensic  activities.  Note:  A 
maximum  of  5  hours  of  209  and  309  may  be  applied  on  a  concentration  in 
speech.  A  maximum  of  8  hours  of  209  and  309  may  be  applied  toward  gradua- 
tion. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

211-4  Teaching  Oral  Language  at  the  Pre-School  and  Early  Elementary  Level. 
Designed  for  teachers  of  culturally  disadvantaged  children.  Emphasis  on  en- 
vironmentally derived  language  problems  of  the  young  child.  Included  are 
theory  of  language  development,  relationships  between  language  and  learn- 
ing, and  practice  in  constructing  ameliorative  language  experiences  needed 
in  the  child's  successful  intellectual  and  social  development. 
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300-4  Phonemics  of  American  English.  Study  of  the  phonemics  of  American 
English  with  particular  emphasis  in  the  major  American  dialects.  Course  de- 
signed especially  for  concentrations  in  speech,  theater,  and  radio-TV.  Pre- 
requisite: 200  or  consent  of  instructor  and  chairman. 

301-4  Persuasion.  Psychological  principles  involved  in  influencing  individuals 
and  groups. 

303-4   Business   and   Professional   Speaking.   Speaking   needs   of  business  and 
professional  people.  Technical  reports  and  lighter  types  of  speaking  included 
in  the  types  studied.  Primarily  for  adult  and  extension  classes. 
304-3  Great  Speeches  in  American  and  British  History.  Speakers  as  they  deal 
with  historic  issues  in  America  and  Britain. 

309-1  to  4  Forensic  Activities.  Not  more  than  4  hours,  and  no  more  than  2  each 
year,  to  be  secured  for  participation  in  forensic  activities.  Note:  A  maximum 
of  5  hours  of  209  and  309  may  be  applied  on  a  concentration  speech.  A  maxi- 
mum of  8  hours  of  209  and  309  may  be  applied  toward  graduation.  Prerequi- 
site: junior  standing  and  consent  of  instructor. 

313-4  Speech  Composition.  Rhetorical  techniques  of  public  address.  One  major 
speech  prepared,  with  every  possible  refinement.  Prerequisite:  102. 
323-4  Oral  Interpretation  II.  A  basic  course  in  the  oral  interpretation  of  liter- 
ature with  emphasis  on  vocal  techniques  in  relation  to  literary  analysis.  Pre- 
requisite: GSC  200  or  consent  of  instructor. 

401-4  Creative  Dramatics.  (Same  as  Theater  401.)  Materials,  techniques,  and 
procedures  for  conducting  sessions  in  informal  drama  with  emphasis  on  its 
contribution  to  the  total  growth  and  development  of  the  child.  Lectures,  ob- 
servations, student  participation,  and  practice. 

406-4  Teaching  Speech  in  Secondary  Schools.  Philosophy  of  speech  education, 
and  effective  teaching  of  speech  through  curricular  and  extra-curricular  work. 
Prerequisite:  16  hours  of  speech. 

407-8  (4,4)  American  Public  Address.  Critical  studies  of  American  speakers; 
selected  speakers  and  speeches  which  reflect  the  dominant  social  and  political 
ideas  in  American  history.  A  lecture,  reading,  and  discussion  course.  Parts 
may  be  taken  independently. 

408-4  Psychology  of  Speech.  Nature  and  development  of  speech,  its  basic 
psychology,  and  the  part  speech  plays  in  personality  development. 
417-4  Contemporary  Public  Address.  A  critical  study  of  speakers  and  speeches 
selected  to  present  the  characteristic  ideas  of  leading  social  and  political  devel- 
opments in  national  and  international  affairs  since  1918.  A  lecture,  reading, 
and  discussion  course. 

418-4  British  Public  Address.  Critical  study  of  British  speakers  to  c.  1920. 
Selection  of  material  will  be  governed  both  by  men  and  the  issues  that  moved 
men  throughout  British  history. 

422-4  Oral  Interpretation  of  Prose.  The  study  of  reading  of  prose  literature 
emphasizing  the  specific  problems  posed  for  the  oral  reader  by  this  form.  Pre- 
requisite: GSD  200,  323,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

423-4  Oral  Interpretation  of  Poetry.  The  reading  of  poetry  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  thought  and  emotional  content  of  the  poetry  to  the  audience. 
Prerequisite:  GSD  200,  323. 

424-4  Oral  Interpretation  of  Dramatic  Literature.  Reading,  selecting,  cutting, 
and  presenting  various  types  of  dramatic  literature.  Each  student  gives  a  final 
recital  program  of  readings.  Prerequisites:  GSD  200,  323. 

425-3  Techniques  of  Discussion  Leadership.  Studies  in  the  field  of  group  dis- 
cussion designed  to  clarify  the  functions  and  concepts  of  the  leader  in  demo- 
cratic society. 

427-4  Secondary  School  Forensic  Program.  Coaching  and  organizational 
methods  for  extracurricular  and  curricular  forensic  programs  in  the  secondary 
schools. 

429-4  Experimental  Studies  in  Oral  Communication.  A  survey,  analysis,  and 
criticism  of  experimental  approaches  to  the  study  of  oral  communication,  with 
practice  in  planning  and  conducting  experimental  studies. 

434-4  Lecture  and  Lecture-Recital.  Study  of  professional  work  on  the  public 
platform  which  is  climaxed  by  a  lecture  or  recital  of  a  professional  nature. 
Prerequisite:  12  hours  of  public  speaking,  interpretation,  or  theater. 
440-4   Advanced   Phonetics.    Phonetic   theory.   Materials   and  methods   of  lin- 
guistic geography.  Prerequisite:  200. 

441-4  Teaching  Speech  in  Elementary  Schools.  Study  of  oral  language  devel- 
opment in  children,  analysis  of  their  speech  needs,  and  methods  of  teaching 
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speech  in  elementary  schools  with  emphasis  on  speech  improvement  and  devel- 
opment of  basic  speech  skills. 

449-4  General  Semantics.  Means  of  changing  implications  so  that  language, 
in  spoken  or  written  form,  describes  the  life  facts. 

450-12  (4,4,4)  Laboratory  in  Interpersonal  Communication.  Communication 
viewed  as  a  process  of  relating  and  evaluating.  Applications  of  general  seman- 
tics and  related  philosophy,  methodology,  and  research  to  the  functioning  of 
the  class  itself  through  various  speech  activities.  The  course  encompasses  the 
common  core  of  communication  behaviors  relevant  to  the  chief  communication 
specialties. 

500-4  Survey  of  Classical  Rhetoric. 
501-10  NDEA  Institute  in  Oral  Language. 
504—4  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Rhetoric. 
505-4  Modern  Rhetorical  Theory. 
507-6  (3,3)  Studies  in  Public  Address. 
508-4  Seminar:  Studies  in  Discussion. 
510-4  Seminar:  Persuasion  and  Social  Control. 
511-4  (2,2)  Teaching  the  College  Speech  Course. 
520-3  Philosophical  Foundations  of  Speech. 
523-4  Seminar:  Problems  in  Interpretation. 
524-6  (3,3)  Seminar:  Rhetoric  and  Public  Address. 
525—4  Seminar:  Speech  Education. 
526-3  Seminar  in  Theater  Arts. 
527-3  College  Forensic  Program. 
530-1  to  4  Research  Problems. 

532-4  (2,2)  Areas  and  Techniques  of  Research  in  Speech. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 

100-0  to  2  Speech  Clinic.  For  students  with  speech  and  hearing  deviations  who 
need  individual  help. 

104-4  Training  the  Speaking  Voice.  For  those  students  who  desire  to  improve 
their  voice  and  articulation. 

200-4  Phonetics.  Instruction  in  the  Use  of  phonetic  symbols  to  record  the 
speech  sounds  of  midland  American  English,  with  emphasis  on  ear  training, 
and  a  description  of  place  and  manner  of  production  of  these  sounds. 
203-4  Introduction  to  Speech  Science.  An  introduction  to  the  science  of  gen- 
eral speech  including  the  history  of  research  in  the  field  and  significant  experi- 
mental trends  in  the  future.  Open  to  all  students. 

212-4  Articulatory  Problems  and  Delayed  Speech.  Acquaints  the  student  with 
articulatory  speech  defects.  Diagnostic  and  therapeutic  techniques  stressed. 
Prerequisite:  200  or  concurrent. 

318-4  Voice  and  Cleft  Palate.  Voice  disorders  including  cleft  palate.  Prerequi- 
site: 212,  or  consent  of  instructor, 

319-4  Stuttering.  Deals  with  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  techniques  for  the 
understanding  and  treatment  of  stuttering.  Prerequisite:  212,  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

400-1  to  4  Independent  Study  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology.  Activities 
involved  shall  be  investigative,  creative,  or  clinical  in  character.  Must  be 
arranged  in  advance  with  the  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  up  to  6  hours. 
405-12  (4,4,4)  Practicum  in  Speech  and  Hearing  Therapy.  Clinical  and 
school  procedures  in  speech  pathology  and  audiology.  One  hour  of  class  per 
week,  and  2  hours  of  clinical  activity  or  work  on  clinically  related  projects  for 
each  hour  of  credit,  (a)  emphasizes  therapeutic  procedures;  (b)  emphasizes 
diagnostic  techniques;  (c)  emphasizes  the  utilization  of  forms  and  the  prep- 
aration of  reports.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 

406-4  Techniques  and  Interpretation  of  Hearing  Tests.  Principles  and  tech- 
niques of  testing  the  hearing  and  interpreting  those  tests  in  terms  of  the  indi- 
vidual's needs.  Prerequisite:  416  or  consent  of  instructor. 

409-4  Research  Techniques  in  Speech  Science.  A  presentation  of  the  research 
techniques  used  in  speech  science  with  particular  emphasis  on  equipment, 
experimental  design,  and  study  of  significant  research  contributions  to  the 
field.  Open  to  advanced  students  in  speech  or  those  with  consent  of  instructor. 
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412-4  Cerebral  Palsy.  An  investigation  of  the  etiology,  problems,  and  therapy 
of  cerebral  palsy.  Prerequisite:  212,  414  or  consent  of  instructor. 
414-4   Anatomy   and   Physiology   of   Speech   and   Hearing   Mechanisms.    (See 
Physiology  414.) 

415-4  Aphasia.  An  investigation  of  the  etiology,  problems,  and  therapy  of 
aphasia.  Prerequisite:  412,  414  or  consent  of  instructor. 

416-4  Introduction  to  Audiology.  Provides  the  student  with  a  basic  orienta- 
tion to  the  professional  field  of  audiology,  its  history  and  its  goals.  Basic  acous- 
tics, the  phylogeny,  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  ear,  and  significant 
pathologies  of  the  ear  are  presented.  Prerequisite:  junior  standing  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

419-4  Communication  Problems  of  the  Deaf  and  Hard  of  Hearing.  (Same  as 
Special  Education  419.)  Objectives  and  techniques  for  the  teaching  of  lip 
reading,  speech  conservation,  and  auditory  training.  Prerequisite:  406  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

420-4  Advanced  Clinical  Audiometry.  Principles  and  procedures  for  advanced 
audiometric  testing,  advanced  problems  in  bone  conduction  measurements,  in 
evaluation  of  loudness  recruitment,  in  topodiagnostic  audiometry,  and  non- 
organic hearing  loss  are  presented.  Practical  techniques  include  speech  audi- 
ometry, Bekesy  audiometry,  conditioned  pure  tone  electrodermal  audiometry, 
and  use  of  the  Zwislocki  Acoustic  Bridge.  Prerequisite:  416  and  406  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

421-4  Speech  for  Acoustically  Handicapped  Children.  (See  Special  Edu- 
cation 421.) 

428-4  Speech  Correction  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  (Same  as  Special  Educa- 
tion 428.)   Etiology  and  therapy  of  common  speech  defects.  Open  to  in-service 
teachers,  seniors,  and  graduate  students  in  education. 
515-1  to  4  Readings  in  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology. 
516-4  Seminar  in  Psychoacoustics. 
520-4  Seminar  in  Physiological  Acoustics. 
521-1  to  4  Seminar  in  Articulation  and  Delayed  Speech. 
522-16  (4,4,4,4)  Seminar  in  Organic  Speech  Problems. 
528-4  Seminar  in  Experimental  Audiology. 
529-12  (4,4,4)  Seminar  in  Stuttering  Behavior. 
530-1  to  4  Research  Problems  in  Speech  Pathology  &  Audiology. 
531-1  to  4  Seminar  in  Experimental  Phonetics. 
533-1  to  4  Seminar  in  Speech  Science. 
534-1  to  4  Seminar  in  Instrumentation. 

536-1  to  4  Seminar  in  Administration  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Problems. 
599-2  to  9  Thesis. 
600-1  to  48  Dissertation. 

Technical  and  Industrial  Education 

100-2  Orientation.  (See  Engineering  Technology  100.) 

201-6  (3,3)  Visual  Communications,  (a)  Introduction  to  the  language  of  in- 
dustry involving  technical  sketching,  projections  and  developments,  graphic 
symbolism,  printing,  duplicating,  photography,  and  copying,  (b)  Advanced 
concepts  and  techniques  involving  graphic  projections,  intersections,  and 
developments;  relief,  offset,  and  silk  screen  printing;  mimeograph,  xerography, 
photography,  and  other  processes. 

207-3  Energy  Conversion  &  Power  Transmission  I.  Introduction  to  energy 
conversion  and  power  transmission,  including  a  brief  review  of  the  mechanical 
laws  of  physics. 

259-3  to  80  Shop  and  Drafting  Subjects.  (Same  as  Engineering  259,  Engineer- 
ing Technology  259,  Industrial  Technology  259,  and  Technical  and  Industrial 
Education  259.)  This  is  a  designation  for  shop  or  drawing  credit  earned,  or 
for  trade  proficiency,  when  credit  is  to  he  established  by  departmental  evalua- 
tion. Prerequisite:  junior  standing. 

302-4  Construction  Methods  for  Primary  Teachers.  Various  media  such  as 
wood,  metal,  and  paper.  Acquainting  the  primary  teacher  with  the  materials, 
tools,  and  processes  which  students  at  the  primary  level  can  manipulate  and 
use  in  the  classroom.  Laboratory. 

303-4  Diversified  Crafts  for  Teachers  and  Recreational  Leaders.  Experience 
in  constructional  activities  involving  the  use  of  wood,  metals,  leathers,  plastics, 
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reed,  raffia,  clay,  and  other  materials  adaptable  to  the  needs  and  interests  of 
camp  counselors  and  elementary  school  leaders.  Laboratory. 

305-8  (4,4)  Materials  and  Processes,  (a)  The  nature  of  industrial  materials, 
their  physical  properties,  structure,  natural  state,  extraction,  and  processing. 
Emphasis  on  testing,  joining,  and  the  industrial  applications  of  various  wood, 
metal,  plastic,  and  ceramic  materials,  (b)  Concepts  and  techniques  in  cutting, 
shaping,  forming,  treating,  polishing,  finishing,  and  testing  various  wood, 
metal,  plastic,  and  ceramic  materials. 

307-3  Energy  Conversion  &  Power  Transmission  II.  Principles,  operation, 
and  application  of  power  generating  equipment.  Reciprocating,  gas  and  steam 
turbines,  jet,  and  other  internal  combustion  engines,  atomic,  solar,  and  chem- 
ical power  sources,  and  mechanical,  pneumatic,  and  hydraulic  transmission 
systems  are  treated  from  the  general  education  standpoint.  Prerequisite:  207. 
310-8  (4,4)  Electronics  &  Instrumentation,  (a)  Introduction  to  electron 
theory,  optics  and  sound,  electrostatics,  circuit  theory,  control  instrumenta- 
tion, and  automation,  (b)  Principles  and  applications  of  circuit  theory,  con- 
trol instrumentation  in  open  and  closed  systems,  computer  language,  com- 
puter graphics,  and  numerical  control,  from  the  general  education  standpoint. 
319-3  to  24  (3  per  quarter)  Industrial  Internship.  Industrial  experience  in- 
cludes job  skills,  manufacturing  processes,  technical  information,  and  labor- 
management  relationships  with  supervised  instruction,  conferences  and  exam- 
inations. Required  of  Vocational  Teachers.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  coordinator. 
380-1  to  12  Special  Skills  in  Teaching  Technological  Subjects.  Develops  new 
and  special  industrial  skills  for  teaching  industrial  and  technological  subjects. 
For  advanced  students  and  teachers  to  develop  new  but  basic  manipulative 
skills  and  understandings  in  selected  areas.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  in  Technical 
and  Industrial  Education. 

408-3  Teaching  Aids  in  Technological  Education.  Selection,  development, 
analysis,  cataloging,  and  use  of  commercial  and  self-made  instructional  aids 
and  devices. 

419-8  to  16  Student  Teaching  in  Technical  Programs.  Experience  in  working 
with  special  and  post-high  school  technical  training  programs  in  approved 
centers.  The  student  teacher  will  follow  the  program  of  the  supervisors  of  the 
primary  specialization  in  both  regular  and  extra-class  activities.  Prerequisite: 
9  quarter  hours  professional  Industrial  Education. 

420-8  (4,4)  Enterprise:  The  Man-Machine  System.  Classroom,  laboratory, 
and  library  study  of  man-machine  systems  in  a  variety  of  industries  and 
institutions  with  emphasis  on  teaching  children  and  youth  to  understand 
the  world  of  work.  For  advanced  students  and  experienced  teachers.  Must  be 
taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  20  hours  in  Technical  and  Industrial 
Education. 

425-2  to  8  Practicum  in  Technology.  Experiences  in  the  industrial  applications 
of  technological  knowledge.  Cooperative  arrangements  with  selected  corpora- 
tions and  professional  organizations  provide  opportunity  to  study  technical 
problems  in  the  industrial  environment  under  the  direction  of  specialists. 
Prerequisite:  12  hours  in  technical  subjects. 

430-2  to  8  Special  Problems  in  Industry  and  Technology.  Special  opportunity 
for  students  to  obtain  assistance  and  guidance  in  the  investigation  and  solution 
of  selected  technical  problems.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 
435-6  to  18  Manual  Arts  Internship.  Supervised  hospital  experience  featuring 
various  applications  of  manual  arts  therapeutical  treatments.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  coordinator. 

450-1  to  12  (1  to  4  per  quarter)  Advanced  Skills  in  Technical  Subjects.  Mod- 
ern industrial  practices  and  techniques  in  various  selected  technical  fields.  For 
experienced  persons  seeking  an  opportunity  to  develop  advanced  techniques 
and   to   increase  understanding   in   specialized   industrial  fields.   Emphasis   on 
modern  industrial  processes,  methods,  materials,  and  techniques  used  in  school 
shops,  drafting  rooms,  and  industrial  organizations.  Prerequisite:  basic  training 
in  area  selected  for  study.  Limited  to  certified  teachers. 
465-8  (4,4)  Industrial  Safety.  (See  Engineering  Technology  465.) 
480-3   Curriculum   Development  in   Industrial  Arts   Education.   Selection,   de- 
velopment, and  analysis  of  new  concepts  in  technology,  man,  and  enterprise 
for  use  in  the  schools.  New  methodology  and  apparatus  for  teaching  are  de- 
veloped.   For   advanced   students   and    experienced   teachers.    Prerequisite:    20 
hours  in  Technical  and  Industrial  Education. 
485-3    Principles    and    Philosophy    of    Vocational    and    Technical    Education. 
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(Same  as  Agricultural  Education  485,  Home  Economics  485,  Secondary  Edu- 
cation 485,  Secretarial  and  Business  Education  485.)  Team  teaching  used. 
Gives  an  understanding  of  the  nature  and  purposes  of  practical  arts,  vocational 
and  technical  education,  their  relationships  and  differences,  and  the  place  of 
each  in  preparing  people  for  the  world  of  work.  Prerequisite:  Student  teach- 
ing or  consent  of  department. 

487-3  Layout  and  Planning  of  Technical  Facilities.  Principles  and  practices 
underlying  the  planning  and  designing  of  shops  and  laboratories  in  vocational, 
industrial,  and  technical  education.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  in  technical  subjects. 
491-6  (3,3)  Principles  of  Industrial  Teaching,  (a)  Problems  and  special 
methods  in  teaching  industrial  arts;  (b)  Emphasis  on  methods  of  teaching 
trade  subjects.  May  be  taken  in  either  sequence.  Required  for  vocational  teach- 
ers, coordinators  and  supervisors.  Prerequisite:  one-half  of  concentration  must 
be  completed. 

494-3  Organization  and  Administration  of  Industrial  Education.  Principles 
and  policies  governing  the  administration  of  industrial  education  programs  in 
elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high  schools;  relation  of  federal  and  state  super- 
vision of  industrial  education  to  local  administration.  Required  for  vocational 
teachers  and  supervisors.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  in  technical  subjects. 
495-3  Occupational  Analysis.  Involves  the  fundamental  steps  for  analyzing 
trades  and  other  occupations  with  some  thought  toward  establishing  appropri- 
ate units  of  instruction  for  the  apprentice  or  student.  Jobs,  operations,  and 
essential  related  information  are  analyzed.  Required  for  vocational  teachers, 
coordinators,  and  supervisors.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  in  technical  subjects. 
496-3  Selection  and  Organization  of  Subject  Matter.  Selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  teaching  content;  preparation  of  assignment,  operation,  information, 
and  job  sheets;  preparation  of  tests.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  in  Technical  and 
Industrial  Education. 

497-3  Leaders  and  Literature  in  Technological  Education.  An  understanding 
of  the  literature  available,  one's  obligation  for  keeping  abreast  of  new  develop- 
ments, and  emphasis  on  reading  and  scanning  for  new  ideas  in  student's 
specialized  field.  Prerequisite:  12  hours  in  Technical  and  Industrial  Education. 
498-3  Planning  Multiple  Activity  Programs.  Philosophy,  techniques,  and  ad- 
ministration of  laboratories  and  shops  featuring  multiple  offerings.  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  instructor. 

502-4  Evaluation  of  Occupational  Education  Programs. 
504-4  History  of  Industrial  and  Vocational  Education. 
505-4  Administration  and  Supervision  of  Industrial  Education. 
506-4  Cooperative  Programs. 

525-3  Interrelated  Vocational  Cooperative  Education. 
540-2  to  6  Research  in  Technological  Education. 
541-4  Occupational  Information  and  Guidance. 
550-4  College  Teaching  of  Industrial  and  Technical  Subjects. 
560-2  to  12    (2  to  8  per  quarter)    New  Developments  in  Technological  Educa- 
tion. 

570-2  to  6  Special  Investigations. 
580-1  to  9  Seminar. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

Theater 

*  111-9   (3,3,3)   Staging  Techniques.  All  phases  of  dramatic  production  in  con- 
nection with  departmental  public  presentations.  Lectures  and  laboratory. 
203-4  Voice  and  Diction.  Principles  and  practice  in  personal  vocal  and  articu- 

;  latory  development  and  control.  General  group  drills  in  phonation,  resonance 
and  vocal  variety;  drills  for  clarity  and  ease  in  articulation.  For  specific  vocal 

!  needs;  individual  exercises,  coaching  and  critical  comment;  leading  to  in- 
creased effectiveness  in  formal  reading  and  speaking  situations. 

!  207-4  Fundamentals  of  Theatrical  Design.  Graphic  media  and  workshop  exer- 
cises acquaint  students  with  the  problems  encountered  by  the  director,  scene 
designer,  costumer,  and  lighting  director  in  providing  a  suitable  environment, 
by  visual  means,  for  the  actor. 

208-1  to  3  Dramatic  Activities.  Credit  to  be  earned  by  participation  in  public 
performances. 
217-4  Acting.  Basic  techniques  of  acting  in  all  dramatic  media.  Emphasis  on 
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expression  through  bodily  action  and  movements.  Develops  the  actor's  funda- 
mental tools:  motivation,  sensory  perception,  voice,  bodily  action,  movement, 
and  a  working  vocabulary.  Exercises. 

240-2  to  24  Theory  and  Technique  of  Contemporary  Dance.  (See  Physical 
Education — Women  240.) 

305-4  Stage  Make-up.  Theory  and  technique  of  various  types  of  make-ups. 
308-1  to  3  Dramatic  Activities.  Same  as  208. 

311-4  Introduction  to  Playwriting.  The  preparation  of  a  one-act  play  from 
germinal  idea  to  completed  script.  Those  scripts  indicating  a  certain  level  of 
artistry  and  technical  control  to  be  produced  in  a  laboratory  theater  program. 
Course  includes  the  analysis  of  dramaturgical  technique  and  theory  through 
the  study  of  selected  plays  and  criticism.  Prerequisite:  one  course  in  dramatic 
literature  and  consent  of  instructor. 

317-4  Intermediate  Acting.  Practical  application,  through  various  scenes  and 
exercises,  of  the  elements  of  concentration,  emotional  recall,  rhythm,  observa- 
tion, characterization,  and  rehearsal  methods.  Prerequisite:  217. 
322-2  to  12  Practicum  in  Theater.  Practical  experience  in  acting,  directing, 
and  associated  theater  work  in  area  tours  and  summer  stock.  Credit  may  be 
earned  for  the  course  both  on  tour  and  in  stock. 
GSC  354-6  (3,3)  History  of  the  Theater. 

379-3  Preclassic  Dance  Forms.  (Same  as  Physical  Education — Women  379.) 
Lectures  and  headings  in  dance  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  early  18th  centuries. 
Study  and  execution  of  representative  preclassic  dances.  Prerequisite:  230. 
401-4  Creative  Dramatics.  (See  Speech  401.) 

402-8  (4,4)  Play  Directing,  (a)  The  principles  and  procedures  of  play 
direction  including  play  selection,  interpretation,  and  the  patterning  of 
auditory  and  visual  stimuli;  (b)  Continuation  of  402a  emphasizing  rehearsal 
procedures,  control  of  tempo  and  mood,  styles  of  presentation  and  perform- 
ance, and  other  techniques  in  the  direction  of  plays. 

403-4  Aesthetics  of  the  Drama  and  the  Theater.  Principles  and  practice  of 
modern  dramatic  production  in  the  light  of  modern  aesthetic  theory.  A  course 
attempting  to  formulate  an  aesthetic  judgment  of  the  theater. 
404—4  Theater  Management.  Theater  operational  procedure,  including  both 
fundamental  structuring  and  house  management.  The  former  aspect  includes 
administration,  purchasing,  and  accounting  practices,  ticket  sales,  publicity, 
promotion,  and  public  relations.  The  latter  aspect  covers  the  management  of 
box-office  and  ushering. 

405-8  (4,4)  The  Scenic  Imagination,  (a)  A  study  of  the  purely  creative  side 
of  stage  production.  It  includes  an  analysis  of  the  script  and  its  meaning  for 
an  audience;  a  poetic  evaluation  of  the  setting,  costumes,  and  lighting;  and  the 
blocking  out  of  the  stage  action;  (b)  Theater  research  and  documentation;  an 
approach  to  sketches  and  models;  a  review  of  the  historic  forms  of  staging, 
with  emphasis  on  the  modern  styles  from  naturalism  to  epic  theater. 
406-1  American  Professional  Theater  Procedures  and  Practices.  An  introduc- 
tion to  the  everyday  realities  of  a  professional  stage  career,  including  problems 
of  survival,  professional  ethics  and  protocol,  personal  relations,  and  the 
function  of  stage  unions. 

409-4  High  School  Theater  and  Its  Production  Problems.  Consideration  of 
stage  machinery,  equipment,  light  controls  and  instruments,  production,  and 
techniques.  Analysis  of  basic  needs  of  the  high  school  theater. 
410-3  Children's  Theater.  Creative  dramatics;  dramatization  of  children's 
literature;  play  production  for  elementary  schools.  Recommended  for  educa- 
tion concentrations. 

411-4  Playwriting.  The  writing  of  a  full-length  play,  a  children's  play,  or  a 
historical  pageant-drama  forms  the  basis  of  the  course.  Students  may  elect  to 
write  two  one-act  plays.  Individual  conferences  supplement  the  class  discus- 
sion and  analysis  of  student  writing.  Prerequisite  for  graduate  students:  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

412-4  Stage  Design.  The  design  of  settings  for  the  stage  and  other  dramatic 
media.  Prerequisite:  207. 
414—4  Costume  Design. 
415-4  Advanced  Costume  Design. 

416-4  Current  Theories  and  Practices  in  the  Teaching  of  Dance.  (See  Physical 
Education  416.) 

417-4  Advanced  Acting.  Lectures,  readings,  and  practical  application  dealing 
with  advanced  studies  of  characterizations  and  acting  styles  on  an  individual 
basis.  Prerequisite:  217,  317. 
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432-4  Stage  Lighting.  Instruments  and  control  equipment;  principals  and 
techniques  of  lighting  dramatic  productions. 

438-4  Contemporary  Developments  in  the  Theater.  Critical  study  of  theory 
and  practice  in  acting,  directing,  production,  and  architecture  in  the  modern 
theater.  The  rise  and  development  of  the  film,  radio,  and  television  as  dra- 
matic media. 

502-4  Advanced  Directing. 
503-12  (4,4,4)  Advanced  Technical  Problems. 
504-4  The  Comic  Theater. 
505-4  The  Tragic  Theater. 
506-4  The  American  Theater. 

509-4  The  High  School  Theater  and  its  Production  Problems. 
518-4  Theater  Audience. 
519-1  to  12  Theater  Practicum. 
526-3  to  12  Seminar  in  Theater  Arts. 
530-1  to  4  Research  Problems  in  Theater. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis. 

University  Convocation 
000-0  Freshman  Convocation. 

Zoology 

102-5  General  Invertebrate  Zoology.  Studies  of  representatives  of  the  various 
kinds  of  invertebrate  animals.  Relationships,  structure,  and  natural  history 
are  emphasized.  Two  lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
GSA  201b. 

103-5  General  Vertebrate  Zoology.  Studies  of  representatives  of  the  various 
kinds  of  vertebrate  animals.  Evolutionary  development,  structure,  and  natural 
history  are  emphasized.  Two  lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Pre- 
requisite: GSA  201. 

202-5  Comparative  Anatomy  of  Vertebrates.  Comparative  studies  of  the  organ 
systems  of  vertebrate  animals,  with  emphasis  on  the  phylogeny  and  evolution 
of  these  organs.  Two  lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite: 
103. 

300-5  Vertebrate  Embryology.  Development  of  the  individual  with  the  frog, 
chick,  and  pig  as  types.  Three  lectures  and  four  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  202. 

309-5  Elementary  Cytology.  Introduction  to  structure  and  function  of  the 
cell  on  an  elementary  level.  Three  lecture  and  four  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  biology. 

310-5   Animal   Ecology.    Habitats,   communities,   and   population   dynamics   of 
animals.  Cost  of  field  trips  may  be  $5-$25  per  student.  Three  lecture  and  4 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:  102,  103. 
GSA  312-3  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources. 
GSA  313-3  Evolution. 
GSA  314-3  Man's  Genetic  Heritage. 
GSA  315-3  History  of  Biology. 

316-4  Insect  Pests  and  Their  Control.  Principal  injurious  insects  and  their 
allies;  chemical  and  biological  methods  of  control.  (Credit  may  not  be  used 
toward  a  concentration  in  zoology.)  Two  lecture  and  4  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  Prerequisite:  GSA  201b. 

321-5  Histological  Techniques  in  Zoology.  Methods  of  preparing  material  for 
microscopic  study.  Two  lecture  and  6  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequi- 
site: one  year  of  biological  sciences  or  consent  of  instructor. 

322-2  to  5  Problems  in  Zoology.  Research  on  zoological  problems.  Prerequi- 
site: 4.25  grade  point  average,  senior  standing,  and  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment or  faculty.  (Credit  may  not  be  used  toward  a  secondary  concentration 
in  zoology.) 

382-0.5  to   1.5   (.5,.5,.5)   Zoology  Seminar  for  Seniors.  Two  quarters  required 
of  seniors  concentrating  in  zoology.  Prerequisite:  senior  standing. 
400-2  Animal  Taxonomy.  The  concepts  of  taxonomy  and  their  use  in  zoology. 
Prerequisite:  one  year  of  biology  or  consent  of  instructor. 
401-5  Genetics.  Principles  of  inheritance,  including  genetic  mechanisms,  mu- 
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tation,  and  selection.  Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  biological  science  and  consent 
of  instructor. 

402-4  Natural  History  of  Invertebrates.  Observation,  identification,  and  life 
histories.  Designed  for  teachers.  Not  for  students  specializing  in  invertebrate 
zoology.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology  including  102. 

403-4  Natural  History  of  Vertebrates.  Observation,  identification,  and  life 
histories.  Designed  for  teachers.  Not  for  students  specializing  in  vertebrate 
zoology.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology  including  103. 

404-2  to  8  Zoology  Field  Studies.  A  trip  of  four  to  eight  weeks  to  acquaint 
students  with  animals  in  various  environments  and/or  with  methods  of  field 
study,  collection,  and  preservation.  Arrangements  made  in  advance  of  term. 
Cost  per  individual  will  be  approximately  $25  per  week.  (Only  4  hours  may 
be  used  for  credit.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 

406—4  Protozoology.  Taxonomy,  cytology,  reproduction,  and  physiology  of 
unicellular  animals.  Laboratory  methods  of  culturing  and  studying.  Prerequi- 
site: one  year  of  zoology  including  102  or  consent  of  instructor. 
407-5  Parasitology.  Principles,  collection,  identification,  morphology,  life 
histories,  and  control  measures.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology  including 
102. 

408-4  Herpetology.  Taxonomic  groups,  identification,  morphology,  and  natural 
history  of  amphibians  and  reptiles.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology,  in- 
cluding 103. 

409-5  Histology.  Microscopic  structure  of  organs  and  tissues  with  emphasis 
on  mammalian  forms.  Prerequisite:  202. 

410-5  Vertebrate  Paleontology.  History  of  vertebrate  animals  in  terms  of 
their  morphological  change,  geological  succession,  and  ecological  relationships. 
Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology  including  202  or  Geology  221. 
413-5  The  Invertebrates.  Structure,  development,  and  natural  history  of 
invertebrates,  except  insects  and  parasites.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology, 
including  102. 

414-4  Freshwater  Invertebrates.  Taxonomic  groups,  identification  and  natural 
history  of  the  regional  fauna.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology,  including 
102. 

415—4  Limnology.  Lakes  and  other  inland  waters,  the  organisms  living  in 
them,  and  factors  affecting  these  organisms.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology, 
including  102. 

441-4  Developmental  Biology.  Principles  of  development  and  organization. 
Prerequisite:  300  and  one  course  in  cellular  physiology,  or  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

459-4  Game  Birds.  Natural  history  and  management.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of 
zoology  including  103. 

461-4  Mammalogy.  Taxonomic  groups,  identification,  and  natural  history  of 
mammals.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology  including  103. 

463-4  Wildlife  Management.  General  survey  of  management  techniques.  Pre- 
requisite: 15  hours  of  biological  science,  consent  of  instructor. 
465-4   Ichthyology.   Taxonomic   groups,   identification,   and  natural   history   of 
fishes.  Prerequisite:  one  year  of  zoology,  including  103. 

466-4  Fish  Management.  Sampling,  dynamics,  and  manipulation  of  fish 
populations,  age  and  growth  of  fishes,  and  habitat  improvement.  Prerequi- 
sites: 15  hours  of  biological  science,  consent  of  instructor. 

467-4  Ornithology.  Classification  and  recognition  of  birds  and  the  study  of 
their  songs,  nests,  migratory  habits,  and  other  behavior.  Cost  of  field  trips 
may  be  $5  to  $10  per  student.  Two  lecture  and  4  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
Prerequisite:  GSA  201b. 

471-4  Entomology.  Principles  of  the  structure,  classification,  and  life  histories 
of  insects.  Two  lectures  and  4  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Prerequisite:   102. 
508-4  Helminthology. 
510—4  Bio-ecology. 
512-3  Animal  Geography. 
513-3  Advanced  Ornithology. 
514-4  Advanced  Entomology. 
520-5  Advanced  Invertebrates. 
521-4  Advanced  Limnology. 
525-5  Cytology. 

540-3  Factors  in  Animal  Reproduction. 
542-3  Osteology. 
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560-3  Advanced  Wildlife  Management. 

561-4  Game  Mammals. 

566-4  Fish  Culture. 

577-3  Population  Ecology. 

578-4  Population  Genetics. 

579-4  Animal  Behavior. 

580-4  Advanced  Systematics. 

581-3  Readings  in  Current  Zoological  Literature. 

582-1.5  (0.5,0.5,0.5)  Graduate  Zoology  Seminar. 

583-3  (1,1,1)  Teaching  of  Zoology  in  College. 

596-3  to  12  Special  Research. 

599-2  to  9  Master's  Research  and  Thesis. 

600-3  to  48  Research  and  Dissertation. 


Faculty 


School  of  Agriculture 

Agricultural  Industries 

Professors  Herman   M.   Haag,   Ph.D.  Eugene  S.  Wood,  Ed.D. 

W.  E.  Keepper,  Ph.D.  Assistant    Professors    Theodore    Buila, 

William  M.  Herr,  Ph.D.  Ph.D. 

Walter  J.  Wills,  Ph.D.   (Chairman)  Donald  Osburn,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors  Ralph  A.  Benton,  Lyle  Solverson,  Ph.D. 

Ph.D.  Instructors  William  A.  Doerr,  M.S. 

J.  J.  Paterson,  M.S.  Thomas  Stitt,  M.S. 

Animal  Industries 

Professors  Scott  W.  Hinners,  Ph.D.  Louis  E.  Strack,  D.V.M. 

Germain  B.   Marion,   Ph.D.    (Chair-  George  H.  Waring,  Ph.D. 

man)  Assistant  Instructors   Howard   F.   Ben- 
Howard  H.  Olson,  Ph.D.  son,  B.S. 
Alex  Reed,  Ph.D.                                             Ronald  Carr,  B.S. 
Associate  Professors  Bill  L.   Goodman,          Robert  Francis,  B.S. 
Ph.D.                                                                 Russell  Snyder,  B.S. 

W.  G.   Kammlade,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  Lecturer     Marshall     G.     Clark,     M.S. 

(Emeritus) 
Assistant  Professors  Howard  W.  Miller, 
Ph.D. 

Forestry 

Professors    John    W.    Andresen,    Ph.D.  Assistant    Professors    Dwight    R.    Mc- 

( Chairman)  Curdy,  Ph.D. 

Neil  W.  Hosley,  Ph.D.  Paul  L.  Roth,  Ph.D. 

Associate    Professor    Ali    A.    Moslemi,  Instructor  F.  Philip  Neumann,  M.S. 

Ph.D. 

Plant  Industries 

Professors  Alfred  B.  Caster,  Ph.D.  Jesse  M.  Rawson,  Ph.D. 

J.   K.   Leasure,  Ph.D.   (Chairman)  Lowell  R.  Tucker,  Ph.D.  (Emeritus) 

James  B.  Mowry,  Ph.D.  Assistant  Professors  Donald  M.  Elkins, 

Herbert  L.  Portz,  Ph.D.  Ph.D. 

Joseph  P.  Vavra,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  James  A.  Tweedy,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professors  Gerald  D.  Coorts,  Instructor  George  Kapusta,  MA. 

Ph.D.  

Irvin  G.  Hillyer,  Ph.D.  Adjunct    Professors    Roland    C.    Blake, 

Joe  H.  Jones,  Ph.D.  Ph.D. 

Oval  Myers,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  John  W.  Hull,  Ph.D. 

School  of  Business 

Accounting 

Professors  Clifford  R.  Burger,  M.S.  Associate   Professors    Mary    Noel   Bar- 
Edward  J.  Schmidlein,  Ph.D.  ron,  M.S. 
Ralph  D.  Swick,  D.B.A.                                 William  Cundiff,  J.D. 
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Robert  L.  Gallegly,  M.A. 
Susie  Ogden,   M.A.    (Emerita) 
Roland    M.    Wright,    Ph.D.    (Chair- 
man) 


Assistant  Professors  Charles  D.  Baron, 
M.A. 
Thomas  V.  Hedges,  D.B.A. 
Marvin  W.  Tucker,  Ph.D. 


Economics 

Professors  Albert  N.  Y.  Badre,  Ph.D. 
Milton  T.   Edelman,  Ph.D. 
George  H.  Hand,  Ph.D. 
C.   Addison  Hickman,  Ph.D. 
Robert  G.  Layer.  Ph.D. 
Thomas  A.   Martinsek,  Ph.D. 
Lewis   A.   Maverick,   Ed.D.    (Emeri- 
tus) 
Edward  V.  Miles,  Jr.,  M.A.  (Emeri- 
tus) 
G.  Carl  Wiegand,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors  Bernard  J.  Marks, 
Ph.D. 
Vernon  G.  Morrison,  Ph.D. 


Milton    R.    Russell,    Ph.D.    (Chair- 
man) 
Assistant      Professors      Eric      Brucker, 
Ph.D. 

Byron  M.  Bunger,  Ph.D. 

Robert  J.  Ellis,  Ph.D. 

Richard  G.  Fryman,  Ph.D. 

Kanji  Haitani,  Ph.D. 

Jerome  J.  Hollenhorst,  Ph.D. 

Paul  W.  Isbell,  M.S. 

Andrew  J.  Petro,  Ph.D. 

Charles  G.  Stalon,  Ph.D. 

Peter  Skinnger  Stowe,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  Habib  O.  E.  Jam,  M.A. 


Finance 

Associate    Professors    J.    Van    Fenster- 
maker,  Ph.D.   (Chairman) 
Edward  L.  Winn,  Jr.,  D.B.A. 

Assistant  Professors  Irving  W.   Adams, 
B.A. 


Peter  W.  Bacon,  D.B.A. 
Van  A.  Buboltz,  M.A. 
Ahmad  D.  Issa,  Ph.D. 
Jeffrey  P.  Laycock,  Juris  Dr. 
Gola  Waters,   M.S. 


Management 

Professors  Henry  J.  Rehn,  Ph.D. 

R.  E.  Schellenberger,  Ph.D.   (Chair- 
man) 
John  W.  Scott,  Ph.D.   (Emeritus) 
William  C.  Westberg,  Ph.D. 
Associate    Professors    John    M.     Fohr, 
Ed.D. 
Floyd  A.  Patrick,  Ph.D. 


Assistant  Professors  R.  Ralph  Bedwell, 
M.S. 

James  G.  Hunt,  Ph.D. 

Stuart  Alden  Taylor,  D.B.A. 
Instructors  David  N.  Bateman,  M.A. 

Bud  D.  Cross,  M.S. 

George  A.  Flummer,  M.S. 


Marketing 

Professors  R.   Clifton  Anderson,   Ph.D. 
(Chairman) 
William  P.  Dommermuth,  Ph.D. 
Robert  S.  Hancock,  Ph.D. 
Charles   H.    Hindersman,   D.B.A. 


Associate    Professors 
Ph.D. 


Kendall    Adams, 


John  R.  Lowry,  Ph.D. 
Assistant   Professors    Garv    F.    McKin- 
non,  Ph.D. 

Donald  L.  Perry,  Ph.D. 
Instructors  Raymond  LaGarce,   M.S. 

Charles  E.  Rosenbarger,   M.B.A. 


Secretarial  and  Business  Education 


Professors  Harry  B.  Bauernfeind,  M.A. 
Harves  C.  Rahe,  Ed.D.   (Chairman) 
Associate     Professor     Viola     DuFrain, 
Ph.D.   (Emerita) 


Assistant    Professor    Van    A.    Buboltz, 

M.A. 
Instructor  O.  June  Burger,  M.S. 


School  of  Communications 

Cinema  and  Photography 

Associate    Professors    C.    William   Hor- 
rell,  Ed.D. 
John   Mercer,  Ph.D.   (Chairman) 
Assistant  Professors  George  C.  Brown, 


Ed.D. 
Howard    F.   Filers,   M, 
Frank  R.  Paine,  B.S. 


F.A. 


Faculty 
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Journalism 

Professors  Charles  C.  Clayton,  B.J. 

James  L.  C.  Ford,  Ph.D. 

Howard  R.  Long,  Ph.D.  (Chairman) 

Ralph  E.  McCoy,  Ph.D. 

Willis  Moore,  Ph.D. 

Bryee  W.  Rucker,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors  Jim  A.  Hart,  Ph.D. 

Donald  G.   Hileman,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professors  L.  Erwin  Atwood, 


Ph.D. 
C.  Richard  Grimy,  LL.B 
William  H.  Lyons,  M.A. 
John  Matheson,  Ph.D. 
William  Manion  Rice,  M.A 
Instructor  Clifton  O 
Lecturers     William 
B.S. 
Mary  K.  Frazer,  M.S. 


Lawhorne,  Ph.D. 
M.     Epperheimer, 


Radio-Television 

Associate  Professor  Buren  C.  Robbins, 
M.A.   (Acting  Chairman) 

Assistant     Professors     Homer     Eugene 
Dybvig,  M.F.A. 
Charles  T.  Lynch,  M.A. 


E.  Walter  Richter,  M.A. 
Marvin  Rimerman,  D.S.Sc. 
Lecturers  Byron  Bartlett,  M.A. 
Paul  J.  Dugas,  M.A. 


Speech 

Professors  Earl  Edsel  Bradley,  Ph.D. 

Ralph    A.    Micken,    Ph.D.     (Chair- 
man) 

David  Potter,  Ph.D. 

C.  Horton  Talley,  Ph.D. 
Associate   Professors    Lester   R.    Breni- 
man,  Ph.D. 

Cameron  W.  Garbutt,  Ph.D. 

Richard  P.  Hibbs,  M.A. 

Dorothy  C.  Higginbotham,  Ph.D. 


Marion  Kleinau,  Ph.D. 

Thomas  Pace,  Ph.D. 

William  D.  Smith,  Ph.D. 
Assistant    Professors    Frank    Gonzalez, 
M.A. 

Keith  Sanders,  Ph.D. 
Instructors   Marvin  D.   Kleinau,   M.A. 

Eunice  Beverlv  Goodiel,  M.A. 

Raymond  D.  Wiley,   M.S. 


Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 


Professors  John  O.   Anderson,   Ph.D. 

I.   P.   Brackett,   Ph.D.    (Chairman) 

Eugene  J.  Brutten,  Ph.D. 

Herbert  Koepp-Baker,  Ph.D. 

Michael  S.  Hoshiko,  Ph.D. 

Donald  J.   Shoemaker,   Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors  Chester  J.   Atkin- 


son, Ph.D. 
Cameron  W.  Garbutt,  Ph.D. 
Ronald  G.   Hansen,  Ph.D. 
Alfred  B.   Copeland,   Ph.D. 
Assistant     Professor     Sue     Ann     Pace, 

Ph.D. 
Adjunct  Professor  Fred  Nolen,  D.D.S. 


Theater 

Professors    Archibald    McLeod,     Ph.D. 
(Chairman) 
Christian  H.  Moe,  Ph.D. 
Associate   Professors   Sherwin   Abrams, 
Ph.D. 
Charles  Zoeckler,  B.A. 


Assistant  Professors  Winston  G.   Grav, 
Ph.D. 
Phillip  R.   Hendren,   M.A. 
Darwin  R.  Payne,  M.A. 
Eelin  S.  Harrison,  M.A. 


College  of  Education 

Educational  Administration  and  Foundations 


Professors  Jacob  O.  Bach,  Ph.D. 
George  Bracewell,  Ed.D. 
P.  Roy  Brammell,  Ph.D. 
Roye  R.  Bryant,  Ed.D. 
John  Childs  (Emeritus) 
Raymond  H.  Dey,  Ed.D. 
Parmer  L.  Ewing,  Ed.D. 
John  B.  Hawley,  Ph.D. 
Robert  Jacobs,  Ed.D. 
John  E.  King,  Ph.D.   (Chairman) 


Eugene  Lawler  (Emeritus) 
Arthur  E.  Lean,  Ph.D. 
William  R.  McKenzie,  Ed.D. 
Bruce    W.    Merwin,    Ph.D.    (Emeri- 
tus) 
Charles  D.  Neal,  Ed.D. 
F.   G.   Warren,   M.A.    (Emeritus) 
Associate  Professors  Fred  J.  Armistead, 
Ph.D. 
Woodson  W.  Fishbach,  Ph.D. 
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James  Herrick  Hall,  Ed.D. 
William  Shelton,  Ph.D. 
Assistant    Professors    Dale    E. 
Ph.D. 
Edward  B.  Sasse,  Ph.D. 
Samuel  M.  Vinocur,  Ph.D. 


Kaiser, 


Herbert  W.  Wohlwend,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  Herall  Largent,  M.S. 
Lecturer  Loren  B.  Jung,  Ph.D. 


Visiting    Professor 
Ph.D. 


George    S.    Counts, 


Elementary  Education 

Professors  Rebecca  Baker,  Ph.D. 

Margaret  Hill,  Ed.D. 

J.  Murray  Lee,  Ph.D. 

Willis  Malone,  Ph.D. 

Ted  R.  Ragsdale,  Ph.D. 

Victor  Randolph,  Ph.D. 

Fred    A.    Sloan,    Jr.,    Ed.D.    (Chair- 
man) 
Associate     Professors     Mary     E.     Ents- 


minger,  M.A.   (Emerita) 
Luther  Bradfield,  Ed.D. 
Ernest  Brod,  Ed.D. 
John  Richard  Verduin,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professors  Daniel  T.   Fishco, 

Ed.D. 
Bernice  L.  McLaren,  Ph.D. 
John  Newport,  Ed.D. 
Donald  Paige,  Ed.D. 


Guidance  and  Educational  Psychology 


Professors  Elmer  J.  Clark,  Ph.D. 

Jack  W.  Graham,  Ph.D. 

William   Neal   Phelps    (Emeritus) 

Guy  A.  Renzaglia,  Ph.D. 

W.  A.  Thalman,  Ph.D.  (Emeritus) 
Associate  Professors  John  J.  Cody, 
Ph.D.   (Chairman) 

Harold  L.  DeWeese,  Ph.D. 

John  Grenfell,  Ed.D. 

Francis  John  Kelley,  Ph.D. 

Jefferson  F.  Lindsey,  Ed.D. 

Clinton  Roscoe  Meek,  Ph.D. 

Aileen  Webber  Parker,  Ph.D. 


J.  W.  Yates,  Ed.D. 
Assistant  Professors  Michael  K.  Alter- 
kruse,  Ph.D. 
Bruce  R.  Amble,  Ph.D. 
Donald  M.  Beggs,  Ph.D. 
Gerald  Blumenfeld,  Ph.D. 
Harry  Denzel,   M.A. 
Keith  Alan  McNeil,  Ph.D. 
Benson  B.  Poirier,  Ed.D. 
Alice  Rector,  Ed.D. 
Beth  W.  Sulzer,  Ph.D. 
George  Roy  Mayer,  Ed.D. 
Louis  Vieceli,  M.Ed. 


Health  Education 

Professors  Donald  N.  Boydston,  Ed.D. 
(Acting  Chairman) 
Deward  K.  Grissom,  Ed.D. 
John  R.  LeFevre,  Ed.D. 
Associate  Professors  A.  Frank  Bridges, 
H.S.D. 
Leslie  Ralph   Casey,   Ed.D. 
Florence  E.  Denny,  M.A.  (Emerita) 


Charles  E.  Richardson,  Ed.D. 

Robert  D.  Russell,  Ed.D. 

Andrew  T.  Vaughan,  Ed.D. 
Assistant    Professors    James    E.    Aaron, 
Ed.D. 

Frances  K.  Phillips,  M.A. 
Instructor  Herbert  L.   Vogel,   M.S. 


Higher  Education 

Professors  Oliver  J.  Caldwell,  M.A. 
I.  Clark  Davis,  Ed.D. 
Jack  W.  Graham,  Ph.D. 
John  E.  Grinnell,  Ph.D.   (Emeritus) 
John  Hawley,  Ph.D. 
John  E.  King,  Ph.D. 
William       J.       McKeefery,       Ph.D. 
(Chairman) 


Donald  W.   Robinson,   Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors  Malvin  E.   Moore, 
Jr.,  Ed.D. 
Richard  M.  Thomas,  Ed.D. 
Donald  J.  Tolle,  Ed.D. 
Assistant  Professors  Elwyn  E.  Zimmer- 
man, Ph.D. 


Instructional  Materials 

Professors     Ralph     E.     McCoy,     Ph.D. 

(Acting  Chairman ) 
Paul  R.  Wendt.  Ph.D. 
Associate    Professor    Gordon    K.    Butts, 

Ed.D. 
Assistant       Professors       Kathleen       G. 

Fletcher,  M.S. 


Donald  A.  lngli,  Ph.D. 
Carl  Planinc,  Ed.D. 
Paul  A.  Scholl,  Ed.D. 
Seth  J.  Edwards,  Ph.D. 
Donald  Winsor,  Ed.D. 
Instructors  Dorothy  Cox,  M.A. 


Faculty 
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Physical  Education  for  Men 

Professors  John  LeFevre,  Ed.D. 

Edward  J.  Shea,  Ph.D.   (Chairman) 
Associate    Professors    Leslie    R.    Casey, 
Ed.D. 

Glenn  Martin,   M.S. 
Assistant    Professors    C.     C.     Franklin, 
M.S. 

Larry  A.  Good,  Ed.D. 

Norman  C.  Greene,  M.S. 

Lynn  C.  Holder,  M.S. 


Ronald  G.  Knowlton,  Ph.D. 

William  T.  Meade,  M.S. 

Robert  R.  Spaekman,   M.S. 

John  W.  Stotlar,  D.P.Ed. 

James  J.   Wilkinson,   P.E.D. 
Instructors  Bill  Brown,  M.S. 

John  H.  Hartman,  M.S. 

Ted  Okita,  M.A. 
Lecturers   Lewis   Hartzog,   M.S. 

George  Iubelt,  M.S. 


Physical  Education  for  Women 


Professors      Dorothy      Davies,       Ed.D. 
(Chairman) 
Helen  Zimmerman,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  Marjorie  Bond  Pot- 
ter, Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professors   Dorothy    Muzzey, 
M.S. 
Jean  Stehr,  M.A. 
JoAnne  Thorpe,  Ph.D. 


Charlotte  West,  M.Ed. 

Winston  G.  Gray,  Ph.D. 
Instructors    Kay    Brechtelsbauer,    M.S. 

Sarah  Davidson,  M.S. 

Jacqueline    Puhl,    M.S. 
Assistant  Instructor  Margaret  Clemens, 

Diploma 
Lecturer  Shirley  Wood,  M.S. 


Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education 

H.    Rid 


Associate    Professors   William 
inger,  Ed.D.  (Chairman) 
William  H.  Freeberg,  D.Ree 
Loren  E.  Taylor,  Ed.D. 


Assistant  Professor  William  E.  O'Brien, 

Ph.D. 
Instructors  William  R.  Abernathy,  M.S. 
Clifford  Knapp,  M.S. 


Secondary  Education 

Professors   Claude  J.   Dykhouse,   Ph.D. 
Troy  W.  Edwards,  Ed.D. 
Daryle  E.  Keefer,  Ph.D. 
John  D.  Mees,  Ed.D. 
Clarence  D.  Samford,  Ph.D.  (Chair- 
man) 
Clarence  W.  Stephens,  Ed.D. 
Associate   Professors   Robert   L.    Buser, 
Ed.D. 


Ross  Jean  Fligor,  Ph.D. 
John  Richard  Verduin,  Ph.D. 
Assistant   Professors   Frank   C.    Adams. 
Ph.D. 
Arthur  L.  Aikman,  Ph.D. 
Raymond  P.  DeJarnett,  Ph.D. 
Billy  G.  Dixon,  Ph.D. 
Roland  Keene,  Ed.D. 


Special  Education 

Professor    James    M.    Crowner,    Ph.D.  Assistant     Professors     Marjorie     Stull, 

(Chairman)  M.S. 

Associate  Professors  Marvin  Lee  Joiner,  Thomas  M.  Shea,  Ed.D. 

Ph.D.  Lecturer  Dan  S.  Rainev,  M.S. 
B.  Elizabeth  McKay,  Ph.D. 


School  of  Fine  Arts 

Art 

Professors    Burnett    H.     Shryock,     Sr., 
M.A. 
Herbert    L.    Fink,    M.F.A.    (Chair- 
man) 
Associate     Professors     Brent     Kington, 
M.F.A. 
Lula  D.  Roach,  M.A.   (Emerita) 
Milton  Sullivan 


Nicholas  Vergette,  AID 
Assistant  Professors  Roy   Abrahamson, 
Ed.D. 

Lawrence  Bernstein,  M.F.A. 

Violet  B.  Hill,  M.A. 

Thomas  Walsh,   M.F.A. 
Lecturer  Evert  Johnson,  M.A. 
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Design 

University    Professor    JR.     Buckminster 

Fuller 
Assistant  Professors  John  F.  H.  Loner- 
gan,  B.A. 
Charles  M.  Pulley,  B.S. 
Herbert  Roan 


Instructor  Carl  E 
Lecturers    H.    F. 
(Chairman) 
Davis  J.  Pratt 
Harold  Grosowsky 


Bretscher,  B.S. 
William    Perk, 


A.B. 


Music 

Research  Professor  Marjone  Lawrence 
Professors  Steven  Barwick,  Ph.D. 

Fred  H.  Denker,  Ph.D. 

Roderick  Gordon,  Ph.D. 

Robert  Mueller,  Ph.D. 

Robert    W.    House,    Ed.D.     (Chair- 
man) 
Associate  Professors  William  Betterton, 
Ph.D. 

Will  Gay  Bottje,  D.M.A. 

Lawrence  Intravaia,  D.M.A. 

David    Mcintosh,    M.S.    (Emeritus) 

Wesley    K.    Morgan,    Ph.D. 

Phillip  H.  Olsson,  M.M. 

Robert  Resnick,  M.M. 


Charles  D.  Taylor,  Ed.D. 

William  K.  Taylor,  M.M. 

John  Wharton,   M.M. 
Assistant   Professors   Mary   Jane   Griz- 
zell,   M.M. 

Elisabeth  Hartline,  M.M. 

George  Hussey,   M.A. 

Myron  H.   Kartman,   D.M.A. 

Robert  Kingsbury,  M.M. 

Nicholas   Koenigstein,   M.M. 

Herbert  Levinson,   M.M. 

Melvin  Siener,  M.A. 

Marianne  Webb,  M.M. 

W.  Kent  Werner,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  Helen  M.  Vogler,  (Emerita) 


School  of  Home  Economics 

Clothing  and  Textiles 

Professor      Lucy      K.      Woody,      M.A. 

(Emerita) 
Associate      Professors      Rose      Padgett, 
Ph.D.    (Chairman) 
Ritta  Whitesel,   M.A.    (Emerita) 


Thelma  H.  Berry,  Ph.D. 
Instructors  Sue  Ridley,  M.S. 
Norman  E.  Slack,  M.S. 
Lucy  P.  Stewart,  M.S. 


Food  and  Nutrition 

Professors       Frank       Konishi, 

(Chairman) 
Eileen  E.  Quigley,  Ed.D. 
Associate     Professors     Jennie 

Ph.D. 


Ph.D.  Irene  R.  Payne,  Ph.D. 

Assistant       Professor       Mary       Louise 
Barnes,   M.S.    (Emerita) 
Harper,    Lecturer   Miss   Henrietta   Becker,   M.S. 


Home  and  Family 

Professors  Betty  Jane  Johnston,  Ph.D.  Associate  Professors  George  Carpenter, 
(Chairman)  Ph.D. 

Eileen  E.  Quigley,  Ed.D.  Michael  Zunich,  Ph.D. 


Home  Economics  Education 

Professor     Anna     Carol     Fults,     Ph.D.  — — ~ 

(Chairman)  Visiting     Professor     Opal     T.     Rhodes, 

Assistant    Professor    Dorothv    Keenan,  Ed.D. 

D.Ed. 


College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences 

Anthropology 


Professors  Philip  J.  C.  Dark,   Ph.D. 
J.  Charles  Kelley,  Ph.D. 
Charles    H.    Lange,    Ph.D.     (Chair- 


man) 
Robert  L.  Rands,  Ph.D. 
Walter  W.  Taylor,  Ph.D. 


Faculty 
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Carroll  L.  Riley,  Ph.D.  Joel  M.  Maring,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  Jerome  S.  Handler,  Jon  D.  Muller,  Ph.D. 

Ph.D.  Instructor  Marie  Doenges,   M.A. 

Assistant  Professors  Milton  Altschuler,  

Ph.D.  Adjunct    Professor    Adrianus    A.    Ger- 
D.  Lee  Guemple,  Ph.D.  brands,  Ph.D. 

Bruce  B.   MacLachlan,  Ph.D. 


Botany 

Professors  William  D.   Gray,   Ph.D. 
Robert      H.      Mohlenbrock,      Ph.D. 

(Chairman) 
Ladislao  V.  Olah,  Ph.D. 
Jacob  Verduin,  Ph.D. 
John  W.  Voigt,  Ph.D. 
Walter  B.  Welch,  Ph.D.  (Emeritus) 
Associate  Professors  William  C.  Ashby, 
Ph.D. 


Margaret  Kaeiser,  Ph.D. 
Oval  Myers,  Ph.D. 
Aristotel  J.  Pappelis,  Ph.D. 
Walter  E.  Schmid.  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professors  William   M. 
berry,   M.S. 
Lawrence  Matten,  Ph.D. 
Donald  R.  Tindall,  Ph.D. 
Donald  Ugent,  Ph.D. 


Mar- 


Chemistry 

Professors    Talbert    W.    Abbott,    Ph.D. 
(Emeritus) 
Richard    T.    Arnold,    Ph.D.    (Chair- 
man) 
James  N.  BeMiller,  Ph.D. 
Roger  E.  Beyler,  Ph.D. 
George  E.  Brown,  Ph.D. 
Elbert  H.  Hadley,  Ph.D. 
Robert  W.   MacVicar,  Ph.D. 
Meyers,  Ph.D. 
W.    Neckers,    Ph.D. 


Cal  Y. 
James 

tus) 
Robert 


( Emeri- 


A.  Scott,  Ph.D.   (Emeritus) 
Robert  E.  Van  Atta,  Ph.D. 
Kenneth   A.    Van   Lente,   Ph.D. 
John  H.  Wotiz,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors  Albert  L.   Caskey, 

English 

Research    Professor    Harry    T.    Moore, 

Ph.D. 
Professors    James    W.    Benziger,    Ph.D. 

E.  C.  Coleman,  Ph.D.   (Emeritus) 

Hugh  Duncan,  Ph.D. 

William  Evans,  D.Ed. 

Joseph  H.  Friend,  Ph.D. 

Thomas  Kinsella 

Sidney  Moss,  Ph.D. 

Henry  Dan  Piper,  Ph.D. 

Howard  Schultz,  Ph.D. 

William  Simeone,  Ph.D. 

E.  Earle  Stibitz,  Ph.D. 

Charles  D.  Tennev,  Ph.D. 

David  Vieth,  Ph.D. 

Howard  Webb,  Ph.D. 

Georgia  Winn,  Ph.D. 
Associate    Professors    Frances    M.    Bar- 
bour, M.A.  (Emerita) 

Ted  E.  Boyle,  Ph.D. 

Alan  M.  Cohn,  M.A. 

Daniel  Cook,  Ph.D. 

Edmund  Epstein,  M.A. 

John  Gardner,  Ph.D. 


Ph.D. 
Herbert  I.  Hadler,  Ph.D. 
J.  Herbert  Hall,  Ph.D. 
Wilbur  N.    Moulton,   Ph.D. 
Boris  Musulin,  Ph.D. 
Charles    Schmulbach,    Ph.D. 
Donald  W.  Slocum,  Ph.D. 
Gerard  V.  Smith,  Ph.D. 
Russell  F.  Trimble,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professors  Paul  M.  Anderson, 

Ph.D. 
Bruce  Coxon,   Ph.D. 
Stephen  Darling,  Ph.D. 
H.  Frank  Gibband,  Ph.D. 
Conrad  C.  Hinckley,  Ph.D. 
David  Koster,  Ph.D. 
James  Tyrrell,  Ph.D. 


Mark  Hillegas,  Ph.D. 
Edith   Krappe,   Ph.D.    (Emerita) 
Paul  Morrill,  Ph.D. 
Charles  Parish,  Ph.D. 
Robert  Partlow,  Ph.D. 
Raymond  Rainbow,   Ph.D. 
James  E.  Redden,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professors  Bruce  C.  Appleby, 
Ph.D. 
Julia   M.   Barber,   A.M.    (Emerita) 
William  J.  Brown,  Ph.D. 
Winifred  Burns,  M.A. 
George  Camp,  Ph.D. 
Patricia  Carrell,  Ph.D. 
Thomas  Cassidy,  M.A. 
Elizabeth  A.  Cox,  A.M.  (Emerita) 
Thomas  W.  Davis,  Ph.D. 
Herbert  Donow,  Ph.D. 
David    Kvernes,   Ph.D. 
Aristotle  Katranides,  Ph.D. 
George  Goodin,  Ph.D. 
Robert  Griffin,  Ph.D. 
Robert  Harrell,  Ph.D. 
Thomas  Hatton,  Ph.D. 
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John  Howell,  Ph.D. 
Paul  Hurley,  Ph.D. 
Howard  Keller,   M.A. 
Richard  Lawson,  Ph.D. 
John  Joseph   Leonard,    M.A. 
Fred  Lingle,  M.A. 
Byron  Raizis,  Ph.D. 
Hans  Rudnick,  Ph.D. 
Bernice  Warren,  Ph.D. 
Muriel  West,  Ph.D. 
Instructors  Leon  Bennett,   M.A. 


Terence  Brown,   M.A. 
Diana  Dodd,  M.A. 
Lewis  Hilliard 
Joan  Martin,  M.A. 
Edward  McNichols,  M.A. 
Betty  L.  Mitchell,  M.A. 
Lois  Richmond,   M.A. 
Mary  Simon,  M.A. 
Edna  Travis,   M.S. 
Roy   Weshinskey,    M.A. 


Foreign  Languages 
Professors   Albert  W.    Bork,   Doctor  en  Joseph  R.  Kupcek,  Ph.D. 


Letras 

J.  Carv  Davis,  Ph.D. 

Hellmut  A.  Hartwig,  Ph.D.  (Chair- 
man) 

Vera  L.  Peacock,  Ph.D.  (Emeritus) 
Associate  Professors  Howard  French, 
Ph.D. 

David  L.  Gobert,  Ph.D. 

James  A.  Kilker,  Ph.D. 

Geography 

Professors  Ronald   I.   Beazley,   Ph.D. 
Douglas  B.  Carter,  Ph.D. 
David  E.  Christensen,  Ph.D. 
Floyd       F.       Cunningham,       Ph.D. 

(Emeritus) 
T.  J.  Denis  Fair,  Ph.D. 
Campbell  W.   Pennington,   Ph.D. 
Associate    Professors    David    L.    Jones, 
Ph.D. 
Annemarie       E.        Krause,        Ph.D. 

(Emerita) 
Theodore   H.    Schmudde,   Ph.D. 


Helmut  Liedloff,  Ph.D. 

Madeleine   M.   Smith,  Ph.D. 

Hensley  Woodbridge,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professors  Vincent  Cosentino, 
Ph.D. 

Anna  K.  Neufeld,  M.A. 

Livorod  Rakic,  Ph.D. 

Michael  L.  Rowland,  Ph.D. 
Lecturer  Arnold  Ulner,  M.A. 


Marjone   Shank,   M.A.    (Emerita) 
David  M.  Smith,  Ph.D. 
Frank    H.    Thomas,    Ph.D.     (Chair- 
man) 
Assistant  Professors   Sam   Bowers   Hil- 
liard,  Ph.D. 
Daniel  R.  Irwin,  M.A. 
Instructor  Duane  D.   Baumann 

Visiting  Professor  Jean  Gottmann,  Lie. 
es  Litt. 


Geology 

Professors  Stanley  E.  Harris,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 
Associate     Professors     Jen     Ho     Fang, 
Ph.D. 
Daniel     N.     Miller,     Ph.D.     (Chair-. 

man ) 
,)ohn  E.  Utgaard.  Ph.D. 

Government 

Professors  Abdul  Abbass,  Ph.D. 

Orville   Alexander,   Ph.D. 

Ikua  Chou.  Ph.D. 

Fred  Giuld,  Ph.D. 

Jack  Isakoff,  Ph.D. 

Frank  Klingberg,  Ph.D. 

Robert  McGrath,  Ph.D. 

Ward  Morton,  Ph.D. 

Randall    Nelson,   Ph.D.    (Chairman) 

Max  Turner,  Ph.D. 
Associate    Professors    William    Garner, 
Ph.D. 

Charles  Goodsell,  Ph.D. 

Earl  Hanson,  Ph.D. 

William   Hardenbergh,   Ph.D. 

Melvin   Kahn,  Ph.D. 


Assistant  Professors  Frank  James  Bell, 
M.S. 
Richard  Davis,  Ph.D. 
George  D.   Fraunfelter,  Ph.D. 
Don   L.   Sawatzkv,   B.S. 


David  Kenney,  Ph.D. 

Marian    Ridgeway,    Ph.D. 

Max    Sappenfield,    Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professors  John  Baker,  Ph.D. 

Richard  Dale,  Ph.D. 

Robert  H.  Dreher,  LL.B. 

Egon   Kamarasy,  Ph.D. 

Manfred   Landecker,   Ph.D. 

Joann  P.  Paine,  Ph.D. 

Jack   Vanderslik,  Ph.D. 

Stephen  Wasby,  Ph.D. 
Instructors  Rino  Bianchi,  M.A. 

Roy   Miller,   M.A. 

Visiting  Professor  Willard  Beaulac 


Faculty 
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History 

Research  Professor  C.  Harvey  Gardiner, 

Ph.D. 
Professors  George  W.   Adams,   Ph.D. 

Harry  Ammon,  Ph.D. 

Harold  E.  Briggs,  Ph.D.  (Emeritus) 

George  L.  Cherry,  Ph.D. 

Betty  Fladeland,  Ph.D. 

Ping-chia  Kuo,   Ph.D.    (Chairman) 
Associate  Professors  Howard  W.  Allen, 
Ph.D. 

David  E.  Conrad,  Ph.D. 

William  A.  Pitkin,  Ph.D.  (Emeritus) 

Lonnie  R.  Shelby,  Ph.D. 


John  Y.  Simon,  Ph.D. 
John  I.  Wright,  M.A.   (Emeritus) 
Assistant  Professors  Michael  C.  Batin- 
ski,  Ph.D. 
Charles  W.  Berberieh,  M.A. 
Donald  L.  Brehm,  Ph.D. 
Montgomery  G.   Carrott,   Ph.D. 
Donald  S.   Detwiler,   Ph.D. 
Robert  L.   Gold,   Ph.D. 
Thadd  E.  Hall,  Ph.D. 
Robert   I.   Hohlfelder,   Ph.D. 
Eugene  Trani,  Ph.D. 
Stanley  Zucker,  Ph.D. 


Mathematics 

Professors  Nicolas  Artemiadis,  D.   So. 

Amos  H.  Black,  Ph.D. 

Lauwerens  Kuipers,  Ph.D. 

Carl  E.  Langenhop,  Ph.D. 

Abraham  M.   Mark,  Ph.D. 

Charles  Maxwell,  Ph.D. 

Wilbur  C.  McDaniel,  Ph.D. 

John  M.  H.  Olmsted,  Ph.D.  (Chair- 
man) 
Associate  Professors  Zamir  Bavel,  Ph.D. 

Ward  D.  Bovwsma,  Ph.D. 

Theodore  A.  Burton,  Ph.D. 

Neal   E.   Foland,  Ph.D. 

Elbert  Fulkerson,   M.A.    (Emeritus) 

Leslie  Dean  Gates,  Jr.,   Ph.D. 

Dilla   Hall,    Ph.D.    (Emeritus) 

Bernard  J.  Marks,  Ph.D. 

Thomas  A.   Martinsek,  Ph.D. 

Robert  A.  Moore,  Ph.D. 

Ernest  Shult,  Ph.D. 

Michael  Skalsky,  D.N.Sc. 

Herbert  H.  Snyder,  Ph.D. 

Thomas  H.  Starks,  Ph.D. 


II. 


Joseph  C.   Wilson,  Ph.D. 
Assistant       Professors       Alphonse 
Baartmans,  Ph.D. 

Ramendra    K.    Bhattacharya,    Ph.D 

James  Allen  Crenshaw,  Ph.D. 

Ronald  C.   Grimmer,   Ph.D. 

John  W.  Hooker 

Ronald  Brian  Kirk,  Ph.D. 

Charles  F.  Koch,  Ph.D. 

Thomas  B.  Paine,  Ph.D. 

Donald  Paige,  Ed.D. 

Franklin  D.   Pedersen 

Michael  Poole,  Ph.D. 

Carl  Townsend,  Ph.D. 

Alice  K.  Wright,  M.A 
Instructors     Imogene     C. 
M.A. 

John   Samuel   Brown, 

J.   Howard  Crenshaw, 

George  Elston.   M.S. 

James    L.    Slechticky, 

Larry  L.  Wimp,  M.A 


Ph.D. 


(Emerita) 
Beckemeyer, 

M.S. 
M.S. 

M.S. 


Microbiology 

Professors    Carl    C.     Lindegren,    Ph.D. 
(Emeritus) 
Maurice  Ogur,  Ph.D.   (Chairman) 
Isaac  L.   Shechmeister,  Ph.D. 


Associate   Professors  Dan  O.    McClary, 
Ph.D. 
Hassan  Rouhandeh,  Ph.D. 


Philosophy 

Research  Professor  Lewis  Hahn,  Ph.D. 
Professors  S.  Morris  Eames,  Ph.D. 

John  Frank   Hayward,   Ph.D. 

Wavne  Leys,  Ph.D. 

William  J.  McKeefery,  Ph.D. 

Willis  Moore,  Ph.D.  (Chairman) 

George  K.   Ploehmann,   Ph.D. 

Charles  D.  Tenney,  Ph.D. 

Henry    N.    Wieman,    Ph.D.    (Emeri- 
tus) 
Associate  Professors  James  Diefenbeck, 
Ph.D. 


Elizabeth  Eames,  Ph.D. 
John  Howie,  Ph.D. 
Don  Ihde,  Ph.D. 
George  McClure,  Ph.D. 
Assistant      Professors      David      Clarke, 
Ph.D. 
Matthew  Kellv,  Ph.D. 
Shu-Hsien   Liu,   Ph.D. 


Visiting     Professor 
Ph.D. 


Paul     A.     Schilpp, 
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Physics  and  Astronomy 

Professors  Martin  J.   Arvin,   Ph.D. 
Charles  J.  Brasefield,  Ph.D.  (Emeri- 
tus) 
John  O'Dwyer,  Ph.D. 
Richard  Watson,  Ph.D. 
Otis  Young,  Ph.D.   (Emeritus) 
John  R.  Zimmerman,  Ph.D.  (Chair- 
man) 
Associate     Professors     Walter     Henne- 
berger,  Ph.D. 
William  Nickell,  Ph.D. 
Mykola  Saporoschenko,  Ph.D. 

Physiology 

Professors  Florence  M.  Foote,  Ph.D. 
George  H.  Gass,  Ph.D. 
Harold    M.    Kaplan,    Ph.D.    (Chair- 
man) 
Alfred  Richardson,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors  Tom  T.  Dunagan, 
Ph.D. 


Robert  N.  Zitter,  Ph.D. 
Assistant   Professors   Charles   M.   Bow- 
den,  Ph.D. 

Jason   J.    Collins,    M.S.Ed. 

John  Daniel  Cutnell,  Ph.D. 

Gerald  Lefebvre,  M.S. 

Richard  Linster,  Ph.D. 

John  J.  Sullivan,  Ph.D. 

Charlotte        Zimmerschied,        M.A. 
(Emerita) 
Instructor  John  C.  Carroll,  Ph.D. 


Richard  V.  Lee,  M.D. 
Joseph  P.  Miranti,  M.D. 
Assistant  Professor  Donald   M.   Miller, 
Ph.D. 

Adjunct  Professor  Eli  L.  Borkon,  M.D. 


Psychology 

Research  Professor  Noble  Kelley,  Ph.D. 
Professors  Gene  Jerome  Brutten,  Ph.D. 

David    Ehrenfreund,    Ph.D.    (Chair- 
man) 

Jack  W.  Graham,  Ph.D. 

Alfred  Lit,  Ph.D. 

Guy  A.  Renzaglia,  Ph.D. 

Donald  J.   Shoemaker,  Ph.D. 

William  C.  Westberg,  Ph.D. 
Associate    Professors    Sheldon    Alexan- 
der, Ph.D. 

Neil  A.  Carrier,  Ph.D. 

Vincent  A.   Harren,  Ph.D. 

Clayton  E.  Ladd,  Ph.D. 

Jefferson  F.  Lindsey,  Ed.D. 

James  H.   McHose,   Ph.D. 

Gordon  F.  Pitz,  Ph.D. 


Gordon  Rader,  Ph.D. 

Janet  E.  Rafferty,  Ph.D. 

Eugene  L.  Ringuette,  Ph.D. 

Thomas  R.  Schill,  Ph.D. 

Edward  S.  Sulzer,  Ph.D. 
Assistant   Professors    Stanley    L.    Brod 
skv,   Ph.D. 

Jacob  T.  Evanson,  Ph.D. 

Dorothv  Gampel,  Ph.D. 

James  Hill,  Ph.D. 

Robert  A.  Levitt,  Ph.D. 

Donald  MacLean,  Ph.D. 

Donald  Meltzer,  Ph.D. 

James  P.  O'Donnell,  Ph.D. 

Thomas  Purcell,  Ph.D. 

Robert  C.  Radtke,  Ph.D. 
Instructor  Richard  Raynard,  B.S. 


Sociology 

Professors      Charles       Royce       Snvder, 
Ph.D.    (Chairman) 

Elmer   Hugh   Johnson,   Ph.D. 

Hugh  Dalziel  Duncan,   Ph.D. 

Joseph    K.   Johnson,   Ph.D. 

Herman  R.  Lantz,  Ph.D. 

Peter  A.  Munch,  Ph.D. 
Associate    Professors    Melvin    Schubert 
Brooks,  Ph.D. 

Frank  Comstock  Nail,  II,  Ph.D. 

Zoology 


Professors 
Ph.D. 
Harvey 
man) 
Edwin  C 
William 


Richard     E.     Blackwelder, 
I.     Fisher,     Ph.D.     (Chair- 


Galbreath,  Ph.D. 
M.       Gersbacher, 


Ph.D. 


Louis  PetrofT  (Emeritus) 
Assistant    Professors    Ernest    K.    Alix, 
Ph.D. 

Joe  Caroll  Fades,  M.S.W. 

Robert  Denton  Rossel,   Ph.D. 
Instructor  Martha  Brelje,  M.A. 

Adjunct   Professor   Myrl   E.    Alexander 

Gunnar  Boult 
Visiting  Professor  Alvin  W.  Goulder 


( Emeritus) 
Willard  D.  Klimstra,  Ph.D. 
William  M.  Lewis,  Ph.D. 
Associate   Professors   Ronald    A.    Bran- 
don, Ph.D. 
George  Garoian,  Ph.D. 
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Herman  J.  Haas,  Ph.D. 
Jan  Martan,  Ph.D. 
Howard  J.  Stains,  Ph.D. 
Hilda  A.  Stein,  M.S.  (Emerita) 
Assistant  Professors  DuWayne  C.  Eng- 
lert,  Ph.D. 


William  C.  George,  Ph.D. 
John  N.  Kmll,  Ph.D. 
Eugene   A.   LeFebvre,   Ph.D. 
Bruce  W.  Peterson,  Ph.D. 
John  B.  Stahl,  Ph.D. 
George  H.  Waring,  Ph.D. 


School  of  Technology 

Professors  J.   L.   Amoros,  Ph.D. 

E.  Leon  Dunning,  Ph.D. 

John  H.  Erickson,  D.Ed. 

G.  Robert  Hoke,  Ph.D. 

Eldred  W.  Hough,  Ph.D. 

M.  Keith  Humble,  Ph.D. 

Thomas  B.  Jefferson,  Ph.D. 

Julian  H.  Lauchner,  Ph.D. 

Wayne  S.  Ramp,  Ed.D. 

E.  J.  Simon,  M.S. 

H.  J.  Stoever,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professors   Marisa   L.   Canut, 
Ph.D. 

Juh  Wah  Chen,  Ph.D. 

Philip  K.  Davis,  Ph.D. 

James   Jenkins,   Jr.,   D.Ed. 

Marvin  E.  Johnson,  Ed.D. 

Clifford  M.   Moeller,  M.S. 

Wayne  A.  Muth,  Ph.D. 


William  C.  Orthwein,  Ph.D. 

Ronald  Stadt,  Ed.D.    (Chairman) 
Assistant  Professors  Najim  Al-Rubayi, 
Ph.D. 

Richard  E.  Bortz,  Ph.D. 

Vernold  K.  Feiste,  Ph.D. 

Larry  J.  Kenneke,  Ed.D. 

Albert  C.  Kent,  M.S. 

Mark  E.  Klopp,  M.Ed. 

C.   Raymond   Nowacki,  Ph.D. 

H.  Olaf  Pfannkuch,  Diplom-Ingeni- 
eur 

Douglas  S.  Prensner,  Ph.D. 

Sedat  Sami,  Ph.D. 

James  G.  Smith,  Ph.D. 

James  A.  Sullivan,  Ed.D. 
Instructors   E.   Robert   Ashworth,    M.S. 

Dale  Besterfield,  M.S. 

Willard  C.  Hart,  B.S. 


Air  Force  ROTC 

Professor  Colonel  Edward  C.  Murphy 
Assistant  Professors  Major  William  A. 
Schenck 
Captain  Edward  A.  Corich 


Captain  Robert  W.  Propst 
Captain  Joe  E.  Johnson 
Captain  James  E.  Cox 


Index 


Index 


Academic  advisement,  description, 
21 

Academic  load,  33 

Accounting:  description,  require- 
ments, 45;  course  descriptions, 
120;  faculty,  221 

Accreditation,  University,  1 

Admission  of  former  students,  de- 
scription, 19 

Admission  of  freshman,  description, 
17 

Admission  of  international  stu- 
dents, description,  19 

Admission  of  transfer  students,  de- 
scription, 18 

Admission  policies,  requirements, 
and  procedures,  description,  17 

Advanced  placement,  29 

Advanced  standing  program,  Gen- 
eral Studies,  29 

Advisement,  description,  21 

Aerospace  Studies:  description,  8; 
course  descriptions,  121 

African  Studies,  description,  46 

Agricultural  Education,  description, 
requirements,  46 

Agricultural,  general,  description, 
requirements,  47 

Agricultural  Industries:  descrip- 
tion, requirements,  47;  course  de- 
scriptions, 122;  faculty,  221 

Air  Force  ROTC,  faculty,  231 

Alton,  mentioned,  1 

American,  (Spanish),  course  de- 
scriptions, 157 

Animal  Industries:  description,  re- 
quirements, 48;  course  descrip- 
tions, 123;  faculty,  221 

Anthropology:  description,  require- 
ments, 49;  course  descriptions, 
125;  faculty,  226 

Apparel  design,  description,  re- 
quirements, 75 


Application  for  graduation,  32 

Applied  Science,  course  descrip- 
tions, 126 

Applying  for  admission,  descrip- 
tion, 20 

Area  A:  requirements,  37;  course 
descriptions,  114 

Area  B:  requirements,  37;  course 
descriptions,  115 

Area  C:  requirements,  38;  course 
descriptions,  117 

Area  D:  requirements,  38;  course 
descriptions,  119 

Area  E:  requirements,  38;  course 
descriptions,  119 

Art:  description,  requirements,  49; 
course  descriptions,  128;  facultv, 
225 

Asian  Studies,  description,  51 

Associate  degree,  requirements,  35 

Attendance,  full-time,  part-time,  34 

Audit,  26 

B 

Baccalaureate  degree,  requirements, 
35 

Biology,  course  descriptions,  130 

Biological  Sciences,  description,  re- 
quirements, 51 

Black  American  Studies,  descrip- 
tion, 9 

Botany:  description,  requirements, 
53;  course  descriptions,  130;  fac- 
ulty, 227 

Business  Teacher  Education,  de- 
scription, requirements,  53 

Bus  transportation,  description,  11 


Campuses,  mentioned,  1 

Cap  and  gown,  32 

Carbondale:  area  description,  2; 
campus  described,  1;  city  descrip- 
tion, location,  1 

Center    for    English    as    a    Second 
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Language,  description,  12 

Center  for  Management  Develop- 
ment, description,  9 

Central  Publications,  mentioned,  2 

Chemistry:  description,  require- 
ments, 55;  course  description, 
132;  faculty,  227 

Chinese,  course  descriptions,  152 

Cinema  and  Photography:  course 
descriptions,  134;  faculty,  222 

Class  standing,  description,  28 

Clothing  and  Textiles:  course  de- 
scriptions, 135;  faculty,  226 

College  of  Education:  description, 
4;  requirements,  concentrations 
listed,  41;  faculty,  223 

College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences: description,  6;  require- 
ments, concentrations  listed,  42; 
faculty,  226 

Commencement,  32 

Community  development,  descrip- 
tion, 56 

Community  Development  Institute, 
description,  9 

Cooperative  Clinical  Services,  de- 
scription, 12 

Counseling  and  Testing  Center,  de- 
scription, 12 

Course  descriptions,  113-219 

Crab  Orchard  lake,  location,  2 

Credit,  transfer,  18 

Credit,  unit,  33 

D 

Dean  of  Students  Office,  descrip- 
tion, 12 

Deferred  grades,  26 

Degrees  offered,  listed,  35 

Degree,  requirements,  35 

Design:  description,  requirements, 
56;  course  descriptions,  137;  fac- 
ulty, 226 

Dietetics,  description,  requirements, 
76 

Diploma,  33 

Division  of  Technical  and  Adult 
Education,  description,  7 

Documents  required  for  admission, 
description,  20 

E 

Early-Childhood  Education  Profes- 


sional Quarter,  105 

Earth  Science,  description,  require- 
ments, 57 

East  St.  Louis,  mentioned,  1 

Economics:  description,  require- 
ments, 57;  course  descriptions, 
137;  faculty,  222 

Educational  Administration  and 
Foundations:  course  descriptions, 
139;  faculty,  223 

Edwardsville  campus,  mentioned,  1 

Elementary  Education:  description, 
requirements,  58;  course  descrip- 
tions, 140;  faculty,  224 

Elementary  Professional  Quarter, 
105 

Elementary,  requirements,  58 

Eligibility  for  admission,  descrip- 
tion, 17 

Engineering:  description,  require- 
ments, 59;  course  descriptions, 
142 

Engineering  Technology:  descrip- 
tion, requirements,  60;  course  de- 
scriptions, 145 

English:  description,  requirements, 
61;  course  descriptions,  148;  fac- 
ulty, 227 

Entrance  examination,  described, 
20 

Examinations,  proficiency,  descrip- 
tion, 30 

Extension  and  correspondence  cred- 
it, descriptions,  30 

Extension  course  fees,  31 

Extension,  description,  require- 
ments, 80 

Extension  services:  description,  30 


Faculty  list,  221-231 

Fees  and  tuition,  listed,  23 

Fees,  extension  course,  31 

Finance:  description,  requirements, 
63;  course  descriptions,  150;  fac- 
ulty, 222 

Financial  assistance,  description, 
12 

Food  and  Nutrition  Science:  de- 
scription, requirements,  77;  course 
descriptions,  151;  faculty,  226 

Foods  in  business,  description,  re- 
quirements, 76 
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Foreign  languages:   description,  re- 
quirements,   63;    course    descrip- 
tions, 152;  faculty,  228 
Forestry:  description,  requirements, 
67;  course  descriptions,  158;  fac- 
ulty, 221 
Former  student  admission,  19 
French,  course  descriptions,  152 
Freshman,   admissions,  description, 

17 
Freshman  convocation,  217 
Freshman  Honors  Seminar,  course 

descriptions,  159 
Full-time  attendance,  34 

G 

General  foreign  language  courses, 
course  description,  152 

General  Home  Economics,  descrip- 
tion, requirements,  77 

General  Studies:  flexibility,  38;  re- 
quirements, 37 

General  Studies  Division,  descrip- 
tion, 3 

Geography:  description,  require- 
ments, 68;  course  descriptions, 
159;  faculty,  228 

Geology:  description,  requirements, 
70;  course  descriptions,  161;  fac- 
ulty, 228 

German,  course  descriptions,  153 

GI  bill,  34 

Government:  description,  require- 
ments, 71;  course  descriptions, 
163;  faculty,  228 

Gown  and  cap,  32 

Grading  system,  description,  25 

Graduation  appeals  committee,  33 

Graduation  exercises,  33 

Graduation  procedures,  32 

Greek,  course  descriptions,  154 

Growth,  University,  description,  2 

Guidance  and  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy: course  descriptions,  166;  fac- 
ulty, 224 

H 

Handicapped  student  services,  de- 
scription, 13 

Health  Education:  description,  re- 
quirements, 72;  course  descrip- 
tions, 166;  faculty,  224 

Health  and  Physical  Development 


(  GSE  ) ,  course. descriptions,  1 19 

Health  Science,  description,  re- 
quirements, 73 

Health  Service:  description,  13 

Higher  Education:  course  descrip- 
tions, 168;  faculty,  224 

High  scholastic  achievement  recog- 
nition, 28 

High  school  advanced  placement 
program,  29 

History:  description,  requirements, 
74;  course  descriptions,  168;  fac- 
ulty, 229 

Home  and  Family:  course  descrip- 
tions, 171;  faculty,  226 

Home  Economics:  description,  re- 
quirements, 75;  course  descrip- 
tions, 172 

Home  Economics  Education:  course 
descriptions,  172;  faculty,  226 

Home  Economics  Honors  Program, 
description,  75 

Honorary  organizations,  mentioned, 
29 

Housing  Business  Services,  descrip- 
tion, 13 

Housing,  description  and  regula- 
tions, 13 

Housing  Information  Office,  descrip- 
tion, 13 


Iberian,  (  Spanish  )  course  descrip- 
tions, 157 

Incomplete  grades,  26 

Industrial  Design,  requirements,  81 

Industrial  Technology:  description, 
requirements,  80;  course  descrip- 
tions, 173 

Inter-American  Studies,  descrip- 
tion, requirements,  81 

Intercul,  description,  10 

Interior  Design,  description,  re- 
quirements, 78 

International  Student  Services,  de- 
scription, 14 

Interpretation,  requirements,   102 

International  student  admission,  19 

Institutes  and  Programs,  descrip- 
tion, 8 

Institution  Management,  descrip- 
tion, requirements,  78 

Instructional     Materials:      descrip- 
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tion,  81;  course  descriptions,  174 
Italian,  course  descriptions,  155 


Journalism:  description,  require- 
ments, 82;  course  descriptions, 
175;  faculty,  223 

June  commencement,  32 


K 

Kindergarten-Primary, 
ments,  59 


require- 


Labor  Institute,  description,  10 

Latin,  course  descriptions,  155 

Latin  American  Institute,  descrip- 
tion, 10 

Library,  Morris:  mentioned,  2;  de- 
scription, 8 

Linguistics,  description,  require- 
ments, 83 

Little  Egypt,  mentioned,  2 

Little  Grassy  Facilities:  mentioned, 
1;  described,  2 

M 

Management:  description,  require- 
ments, 84;  course  descriptions, 
177;  faculty,  222 

Man's  Insights  and  Appreciations 
(  GSC  ) ,  course  descriptions,  117 

Man's  Physical  Environment  and 
Biological  Inheritance  (  GSA ) , 
course  descriptions,  114 

Man's  Social  Inheritance  and 
Social  Responsibilities  (GSB), 
course  descriptions,  115 

Manufacturing,  requirements,  81 

Marketing:  description,  require- 
ments, 84;  course  descriptions, 
179;  faculty,  222 

Married  student  housing,  descrip- 
tion, 14 

Mathematics:  description,  require- 
ments, 85;  course  description, 
180;  faculty,  229 

Merchandising,  description,  require- 
ments, 79 

Microbiology:  description,  require- 
ments, 86;  course  descriptions, 
182;  faculty,  229 

Military  experience  credit,  31 


Music:  description,  requirements, 
86;  course  descriptions,  183;  fac- 
ulty, 226 

Music  Education,  description,  re- 
quirements, 88 

N 

National    Service   Information,   de- 
scription, 14 
Nursing,  description,  89 

O 

Off-campus  housing  for  single  stu- 
dents, description,  14 

Organization  and  Communication 
of  Ideas  (GSD),  course  descrip- 
tion, 119 

Orientation,  description,  21 


Part-time  attendance,  34 
Pass-Fail  grading  system,  27 
Payment  and  refunding  of  fees,  24 
Philosophy :     description,     require- 
ments,   89;    course    descriptions, 
186;  faculty,  229 
Photography:    description,    require- 
ments,   90;    course    descriptions, 
134 
Physical  Education:  description,  re- 
quirements, 90;  men,  course  de- 
scriptions,   187;    women,    course 
descriptions,  190;  faculty,  225 
Physical    examination,    discussion, 

20 
Physics:   description,  requirements, 
91;  course  descriptions,  192;  fac- 
ulty, 230 
Physiology:     description,     require- 
ments,   92;    course    descriptions, 
194;  faculty,  230 
Placement  Service,   description,   14 
Plant    Industries:    description,    re- 
quirements,   93;    course    descrip- 
tion, 195;  faculty,  221 
Portuguese,  course  descriptions,  155 
Pre-College     preparation,     descrip- 
tion, 40 
Preprofessional    programs,    require- 
ments, 36 
Preprofessional  courses,  listed,  43 
President's  Scholar's  Program:  de- 
scription,    10;     mentioned,     29; 
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course  descriptions,  197 

Probation,  description,  31 
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University  Calendar 


SUMMER,  1969  Quarter  Begins  Tuesday,  June  17 

(Classes  4:30  p.m.  or  later) 
Independence  Day  Holiday  Friday,  July  4 

Final  Examinations  Monday-Friday, 

August  25-29 
Commencement   (Edwardsville)  Friday, 

August  29 
Commencement    (Carbondale)  Saturday, 

August  30 

FALL,  1969  New  Student  Week  Sunday-Tuesday, 

September  21-23 
Quarter  Begins  Wednesday,  September  24 

(Classes  4:30  p.m.  or  later) 
Thanksgiving  Vacation  Tuesday,  10  P.M.- 

Monday, 8  a.m.,  November  25-December  1 
Final  Examinations  Monday-Saturday, 

December  15-20 

WINTER,  1970  Quarter  Begins  Monday,  January  5 

(Classes  4:30  p.m.  or  later) 
Final  Examinations  Monday-Saturday, 

March  16-21 
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Registration  Calendars, 
Fall,  1969 


EDWARDSVILLE   CAMPUS 

July  9-September  24. 

General  Studies  Advisement,  by  appointment   (call  General  Studies  Of- 
fice). 

August  4-16. 

Registration,  by  appointment.  Mon.-Thurs.  8:00-11:00  a.m.,   1:00-6:30 
p.m.;  Fri.  8:00  a.m.-12:00  noon;  Sat.  8:00  a.m.-2:00  p.m. 
August  18^-26,  September  3-5,  22-23. 

Open   registration.   Mon.-Thurs.   8:00-11:00  a.m.;   1:00-6:30  p.m.;   Fri.- 
Sat.  8:00  a.m.-12:00  noon. 
September  24. 
Central  registration.  8:00  a.m.-6:30  p.m. 

ALTON  CENTER 

Registration  will  be  held  in  the  Student  Union. 

September  13. 

Open  registration.  9:00  a.m -3:00  p.m. 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS  CENTER 

September  6. 

Open  registration.  9:00  a.m -3:00  p.m. 

ALL  LOCATIONS 

September  24. 

Evening  classes  (4:30  p.m.  or  later)  begin. 

September  25. 

Day  classes  begin. 

October  l. 

Last  day  to  add  a  class. 

October  8. 

Last  day  to  be  eligible  for  a  refund  of  fees. 

October  22. 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  a  class  without  receiving  a  grade. 

December  1. 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  school  or  a  class. 
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General  Information 


this  bulletin  contains  the  schedule  of  classes  to  be  offered  at  the  Ed- 
wardsville  Campus  and  the  Alton  and  East  St.  Louis  centers  for  the 
fall  quarter  of  the  1969-70  school  year.  It  also  provides  information 
relative  to  advisement  and  registration,  fees,  and  allied  information. 

The  Edwardsville  Campus  provides  a  full  schedule  of  class  offerings 
for  day  and  evening  students.  Freshman  and  sophomore  courses  are 
scheduled  for  day  and  evening  students  at  the  Alton  and  East  St.  Louis 
centers. 

Guaranteed  Center  Schedules 

A  program  of  Guaranteed  Schedules  for  the  centers  has  been  established. 
Certain  courses  and  sections  at  the  centers  are  guaranteed  on  schedules 
extending  through  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.  These  classes 
will  not  be  cancelled;  they  are  coordinated  to  offer  a  variety  of  full-time 
academic  programs  for  the  incoming  freshman  as  a  day  student,  and 
they  permit  efficient  progress  for  the  new  freshman  evening  student. 

Classes  at  the  centers  marked  with  a  +  in  the  schedule  are  part  of 
this  program.  For  details  concerning  the  full  year's  schedules,  see  the 
separate  brochure  for  each  center. 

Admission 

Inquiries  concerning  admission  to  Southern  Illinois  University  should 
be  directed  to  the  Admissions  Office  at  Edwardsville.  Applications  for 
admission  are  accepted  at  any  time  during  the  calendar  year  but  should 
be  initiated  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  start  of  the  quarter  which  the 
student  plans  to  attend. 

A  student  must  be  officially  admitted  to  the  University  before  registra- 
tion for  classes  will  be  permitted.  Students  who  have  not  completed  the. 
admission  requirements  by  the  first  day  of  the  quarter  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  register.  A  student,  to  be  permitted  to  attend  classes  at  South- 
ern Illinois  University,  must  have  completed  registration,  which  includes 
admission,  advisement,  sectioning,  and  payment  of  fees. 

Social  Security  Number 

Each  student  seeking  admission  to  the  University  will  need  to  present 
a  social  security  number  for  identification  purposes.  Any  local  social  secu- 
rity office  can  provide  assistance  in  obtaining  a  number  or  replacing  a  lost 
card. 

At  Alton  the  social  security  office  is  at  1623  Washington  Street; 
at  East  St.  Louis  the  office  is  at  435  Missouri  Avenue;  at  Edwardsville 
the  Illinois  State  Employment  Office,  111  West  Vandalia,  provides  social 
security  information. 


Required  Tests 

Each  student  entering  Southern  Illinois  University  directly  from  high 
school  is  required  to  furnish  to  the  University  scores  on  the  test  battery 
administered  by  the  American  College  Testing  Program  (A.C.T.).  These 
tests  are  given  at  regional  test  centers  throughout  the  United  States  in 
October,  December,  February,  May,  and  August.  Information  and  ap- 
plication blanks  are  normally  available  through  the  high  school  guidance 
director  or  principal,  or  may  be  obtained  by  writing  directly  to:  Ameri- 
can College  Testing  Program,  Box  168,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

A  student  who  finds  it  impossible  to  take  the  A.C.T.  tests  may  have 
scores  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  (C.E.E.B.)  sub- 
mitted. The  specific  scores,  which  must  be  submitted  if  the  C.E.E.B. 
tests  are  submitted,  are  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  English  Composition 
Test,  and  Mathematics  (Intermediate)  Test.  In  order  to  have  identical 
test  data,  a  student  who  submits  C.E.E.B.  test  data  will  be  required  to 
submit  scores  from  the  A.C.T.  no  later  than  one  month  after  registration. 

Transfer  students  are  required  to  furnish  A.C.T.  scores  to  the  Student 
Counseling  and  Testing  Center.  (A  transcript  of  these  scores  is  available 
by  sending  one  dollar  and  a  written  request  to  the  American  College 
Testing  Program  in  Iowa  City.)  If  the  scores  are  on  file  at  the  student's 
former  school,  a  request  should  be  made  for  their  forwarding.  Test  scores 
are  not  normally  sent  with  a  person's  transcript  of  grades  and  must  be 
requested  separately  from  the  appropriate  office  at  the  former  school.  If 
the  A.C.T.  tests  have  not  been  taken,  arrangements  to  do  so  should  be 
made. 

Advisement 

The  advisement  system  requires  all  new  students  to  have  initial  advise- 
ment through  the  General  Studies  Advisement  Office.  These  offices  are 
maintained  at  each  of  the  centers  for  the  convenience  of  the  student. 
Freshmen  and  sophomores  will  continue  to  be  advised  each  quarter  prior 
to  registration.  Following  the  student's  declaring  a  major  (between 
reaching  64  and  96  hours  of  credit),  the  student  is  assigned  to  an  ad- 
viser in  his  concentration  area.  Each  student  is  required  to  declare  a 
concentration  upon  achieving  96  hours  of  credit.  Probationary  students 
are  also  required  to  receive  advisement  prior  to  registration. 

Graduate  students,  both  classified  and  unclassified,  must  have  their 
schedule  approved  at  the  Graduate  Office  before  registering. 

Students  with  a  declared  major  in  the  Education  Division  must  receive 
advisement  from  the  Division  office  prior  to  registering. 

All  students  should  arrange  to  have  advisement  early  to  be  sure  their 
schedules  will  be  approved  before  their  registration. 

Required  Physical  Examinations 

Each  new  student  desiring  to  enroll  at  Southern  Illinois  University  is 
required  to  have  a  physical  examination  completed  prior  to  his  initial 
registration  for  classes.  A  special  medical  form  is  provided  which  is  to 
be  completed  by  the  student  and  his  personal  physician  and  returned  to 
the  University  Health  Service. 


Registration 

Students  may  register  at  Edwardsville  for  classes  at  any  location  (see 
Edwardsville  Registration  Calendar,  p.  iv) .  Students  wishing  classes 
at  the  Alton  or  East  St.  Louis  Centers,  or  at  a  Center  and  at  Edwards- 
ville, may  register  at  that  Center  during  the  periods  listed  on  the  ap- 
plicable Registration  Calendar.  All  General  Studies  students  are  required 
to  have  approval  of  their  schedule  by  the  General  Studies  Advisement 
Office. 

Each  classified  graduate  student  must  have  his  schedule  approved  by 
his  adviser  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  before  registering  for 
classes  at  the  Enrollment  Center.  Unclassified  graduate  students  need 
only  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Special  cards  for 
this  purpose  are  available  at  the  Graduate  Office,  2202  General  Offices  and 
Services  Building. 

During  the  registration  process  the  student  goes  to  the  enrollment  of- 
fice where  the  assignment  is  made  to  specific  sections  of  the  courses  he 
is  to  take. 

New  Students 

Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  are  permitted  to 
register  only  after  they  have  been  admitted  to  the  University  as  evi- 
denced by  their  receiving  the  Certificate  of  Admissions. 

Dates  for  new  undergraduate  students,  freshmen  and  transfer,  will  be 
selective  ones  in  which  the  students  are  asked  to  come  to  the  campus 
on  specific  registration  dates  as  determined  by  the  University.  Students 
should  not  expect  to  be  advised  and  registered  on  the  same  date  they 
are  admitted.  Appointments  for  registration  will  be  mailed  from  the 
Registrar's  Office. 

New  graduate  students  after  advisement  may  register  during  the 
registration  period  as  shown  on  the  Registration  Calendars  on  page  iv. 
Arrangements  should  be  cleared  with  the  Graduate  School  to  assure  that 
the  appropriate  adviser  will  be  available  before  coming  to  the  campus. 

He-Entering  Students 

Students  who  have  attended  the  University  at  some  former  time  but  not 
during  the  session  immediately  prior  to  the  time  they  plan  re-entry  are 
expected  to  register  during  the  periods  outlined  in  the  Registration 
Calendar.  Readmission  must  be  completed  prior  to  registration. 

Current  Students,  Edwardsville  Campus 

For  admittance  to  registration  students  previously  enrolled  must  present 
their  Southern  Illinois  University  ID  cards.  No  one  will  be  permitted 
to  register  without  an  ID  card.  Each  student  currently  registered  in  the 
University  will  be  continued  in  his  present  course  of  study  unless  a 
change  of  concentration  is  made.  A  change  of  concentration  is  initiated 
with  the  chief  academic  adviser.  The  change  should  be  made  at  the 
time  of  advisement;  the  registrar's  copy  of  the  change  form  should  ac- 
company the  student's  registration.  A  change  of  concentration  made 
after  a  registration  has  been  processed  will  not  be  reflected  in  the  stu- 
dent's record  until  the  next  registration. 


Upperclass  students  who  have  declared  a  concentration  and  who  are 
currently  registered  in  the  University  may  be  self-advised  for  registra- 
tion purposes.  This  does  not  apply  to  Business  Division  or  Education 
Division  students.  Academic  advisement  is  available  and  is  very  desir- 
able. The  student  should  prepare  his  desired  program  of  classes  at  each 
registration  period  and  process  through  the  sectioning  area  of  the  en- 
rollment office  in  accordance  with  the  time  of  his  appointment  in  order 
to  best  achieve  the  desired  schedule  of  classes  and  time  periods. 

Current  Students,  Carbondale  Campus 

A  student  currently  enrolled  in  and  attending  classes  on  the  Carbondale 
Campus  who  desires  to  register  on  the  Edwardsville  Campus  will  initiate 
his  registration  at  the  sectioning  area  of  the  enrollment  center  in  Ed- 
wardsville in  accordance  with  the  registration  calendar  except  that  he 
may  register  on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter.  Each  student  will  complete 
the  intra-university  transfer  data  form  to  secure  information  necessary 
for  the  Edwardsville  data  processing  center  preparation  of  registration 
materials.  The  student  who  registers  on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter 
should  present  his  most  recent  grade  report  to  confirm  scholastic  eligibility 
to  register. 

For  the  purpose  of  advisement,  the  student  may  wish  to  have  a  copy 
of  his  transcript  sent  to  the  Edwardsville  Campus  prior  to  registration. 

Payment  of  Fees 

All  fees  are  payable  at  the  time  of  registration.  Upon  payment  of  fees, 
the  fee  statement  and  receipt  card  will  be  stamped  by  the  Business 
Office  and  returned  to  the  student  as  a  fee  receipt.  The  card  should  be 
carried  at  all  times.  It  serves  as  official  authorization  to  attend  classes 
as  scheduled  and  must  be  presented  to  obtain  books  and  activity  cards 
and  to  process  program  changes. 

Students  unable  to  pay  fees  at  the  time  of  registration  may  secure 
short-term  loans  from  the  Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance  Of- 
fice. This  must  be  done  before  registering. 

Fees  for  a  Regular  Quarter 
The  fee  schedule  is  as  follows :  * 

Not  more      More  than  5, 
than   5   hrs.      less   than   11     11   or   more 

Tuition  Fee— Illinois  Resident $22.00  $45.00  $67.00 

Tuition  Fee— Out  of  State  Resident (69.00)  (137.00)  (206.00) 

Student  Welfare  and  Recreation 

Building  Trust  Fund  Fee 5.00  10.00  15.00 

Book  Rental  Fee 3.00  6.00  8.00 

Student  Activity  Fee 3.50  7.00  10.50 

University  Center  Fee 5.00  5.00  5.00 

Athletic  Fund  Fee 3.00  6.50  10.00 

Total— Illinois  Resident   $41.50        $79.50      $115.50 

Total— Out   of   State   Resident    (38.50)      (171.50)      (254.50) 

*  Fees  are  subject  to  change  whenever  conditions  make  changes  neces- 
sary. 
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Graduate  students  do  not  rent  their  textbooks  and  do  not  pay  the 
book  rental  fee.  They  purchase  their  books. 

Students  having  special  fee  status,  such  as  scholarship  holders,  faculty, 
and  staff,  will  pay  fees  according  to  their  particular  status.  Prior  to 
registration  this  student  will  go  to  the  Student  Work  and  Financial  As- 
sistance Office  to  secure  certification. 

Late  Registration  Fee 

The  first  day  of  a  quarter  is  considered  the  last  day  of  the  regular  regis- 
tration period.  Registrations  thereafter,  including  those  for  classes  "to 
be  arranged"  are  considered  late  registrations  and  are  assessed  a  late 
registration  fee  of  $5.00. 

Changing  Fee  Status 

Students  making  program  changes  which  result  in  their  changing  from 
one  fee  status  to  a  higher  fee  status  will  be  assessed  additional  tuition 
and  fees.  Students  changing  from  a  higher  fee  status  to  a  lower  fee  status 
may  apply  for  a  refund  provided  the  reduction  in  program  is  made 
officially  by  a  program  change  during  the  same  period  at  the  start  of  a 
quarter  in  which  students  withdrawing  from  the  University  are  eligible 
for  a  refund.  This  is  usually  during  the  first  ten  days.  For  dates  refer' 
to  the  Registration  Calendars  on  page  iv. 

Academic  Load 

The  normal  class  load  is  16  quarter  hours  for  undergraduate  students 
and  12  quarter  hours  for  graduate  students.  The  maximum  load  for  both 
is  18  hours.  A  student  with  a  4.25  average  or  above  for  the  preceding 
quarter  may  be  allowed  by  written  permission  of  the  chief  academic 
adviser  or  by  the  dean  of  his  division  to  take  as  many  as  21  hours. 
In  no  case  may  a  student  carry  or  be  credited  with  more  than  21  hours 
in  any  quarter.  A  student  on  probation  may  not  take  more  than  14  quar- 
ter hours. 

A  person  should  not  register  for  more  than  8  hours  if  he  is  employed 
full  time. 

The  Selective  Service  System  requires  a  minimum  of  12  hours  for  an 
undergraduate  and  8  hours  for  a  graduate  to  qualify  for  a  student  defer- 
ment. There  is  a  further  requirement  that  he  complete  48  hours  each 
year. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  requires  a  minimum  of  12  hours 
to  qualify  for  a  student  loan. 

For  students  receiving  benefits  under  the  "GI  Bill"  (P.L.  358)  the 
following  regulations  apply: 


Full  benefits 
%  benefits 
V2  benefits 


Undergraduate 

14  or  more  hrs. 
10-13  hrs. 
7-9  hrs. 


Graduate 

12  or  more  hrs. 
9-11  hrs. 
6-8  hrs. 


Prerequisites 

Students  are  responsible  for  checking  course  prerequisites  in  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  catalogs  and  in  this  class  schedule.  Those  who  do 
not  have  specific  prerequisites  for  a  course  may  register  for  it  only  if 
they  have  had  a  comparable  course  or  have  written  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. 

Auditing  of  Courses 

A  student  may  register  for  courses  in  an  "audit"  status.  He  receives  no 
letter  grade  and  no  credit  for  such  courses.  An  auditor's  registration 
card  must  be  marked  accordingly.  He  pays  the  same  fees  as  though  he 
were  registering  for  credit.  He  is  expected  to  attend  regularly  and  is  to 
determine  from  the  instructor  the  amount  of  work  expected  of  him.  If 
an  auditing  student  does  not  attend  regularly,  the  instructor  may  deter- 
mine that  the  student  should  not  have  the  audited  course  placed  on  his 
record  card  maintained  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  A  student  registering 
for  a  course  for  credit  may  change  to  an  audit  status  or  vice  versa  only 
for  fully  justified  reasons  and  only  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  a 
quarter. 

Registering  for  and  Dropping  Courses 

Mere  attendance  does  not  constitute  registration  in  a  class,  not  will  at- 
tendance in  a  class  for  which  a  student  is  not  registered  be  a  basis  for 
asking  that  a  program  adjustment  be  approved  permitting  registration 
in  that  class.  A  student  is  officially  registered  only  for  those  courses  and 
sections  appearing  on  his  registration  cards.  Changes  can  be  made  only 
after  fees  are  paid  and  must  be  made  through  an  official  program  change 
at  the  Enrollment  Center. 

A  student  desiring  to  make  a  program  change  must  secure  approval  of 
his  adviser.  He  will  then  go  to  the  Enrollment  Center.  (A  student  at 
East  St.  Louis  or  Alton  may  initiate  his  request  to  drop  a  course  by  going 
to  the  General  Office.)  He  is  required  to  present  his  fee  receipt  program 
card  and  must  complete  the  following  procedure.  (1)  After  having  been 
cleared  with  the  Enrollment  Center,  program  changes  for  which  a  pro- 
gram change  fee  is  assessed  must  be  presented  to  the  Business  Office 
for  payment.  (2)  The  student  immediately  returns  the  program  change 
to  the  Enrollment  Center  in  the  Registrar's  Office  for  final  processing. 
(3)  A  student  has  not  completed  his  program  change  until  he  presents 
it  to  the  Enrollment  Center.  NO  CHANGE  IS  OFFICIAL  UNTIL  THE 
PRECEDING  PROCEDURE  IS  COMPLETED. 

A  student  who  finds  it  necessary  to  make  an  adjustment  to  his  pro- 
gram by  adding  or  dropping  a  course  may  do  so  during  normal  office 
hours  at  the  Edwardsville  Enrollment  Office.  (No  changes  will  be  made 
on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter.)  A  program  adjustment  must  be  made  to 
drop  or  add  a  course.  A  student  may  not  drop  a  course  merely  by  stop- 
ping attendance.  Failure  to  officially  drop  a  course  may  result  in  academic 
penalty. 
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Withdrawal  from  School 

A  student  who  finds  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  school  while  the 
quarter  is  in  progress  must  report  to  the  Student  Affairs  Office  to  initiate 
official  withdrawal  action.  No  withdrawal  will  be  permitted  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  a  quarter  except  under  exceptional  conditions.  A  re- 
funding of  fees  is  permitted  only  if  a  withdrawal  is  officially  completed 
within  the  first  two  weeks  of  a  quarter  and  if  the  application  for  a  re- 
fund is  received  in  the  Registrar's  Office  within  two  weeks  following  the 
last  regular  registration  period.  See  the  Registration  Calendar  in  this 
bulletin  for  the  specific  dates  concerning  withdrawal  and  refunding  of 
fees. 

A  student  who  registers  and  then  finds  that  he  cannot  attend  school 
must  also  officially  withdraw  from  school.  He  may  do  this  by  asking 
the  Student  Affairs  Division  to  initiate  official  withdrawal  action  for  him. 
This  must  be  done  by  the  end  of  the  first  two  weeks  if  he  expects  to 
get  a  refund. 

Cancellation  of  Registration 

A  registration  including  the  payment  of  tuition  and  fees  may  be  con- 
sidered invalid  if  the  student  is  declared  to  be  ineligible  to  register  due 
to  scholastic  reasons.  The  same  situation  may  exist  due  to  financial  or 
disciplinary  reasons  if  certified  to  the  Registrar  by  the  Director  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs. 

Personal  Data  Changes 

Changes  in  personal  data  should  be  reported  promptly.  Types  of  change 
and  method  of  reporting  are : 

1.  address  changes.  Should  be  reported  immediately  either  at  the 
time  of  registration  or  at  the  Registrar's  Office. 

2.  name  changes.  Should  be  made  at  the  Registrar's  Office.  Verifica- 
tion is  required. 

3.  marital  status  changes.  Should  be  made  at  the  Registrar's  Office. 

4.  legal  residence  changes  (whether  an  Illinois  or  out-of-state  resi- 
dent.) Must  be  requested  by  completion  of  the  Application  to  be 
Classified  an  Illinois  Resident  form  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  Be- 
fore the  change  is  made  the  student  must  have  met  the  regulations 
governing  residency  status  as  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Hospitalization 

Health  and  hospitalization  insurance  is  offered  to  all  students.  Cost  of 
the  insurance  is  $9.00  per  quarter  for  single  and  $28.20  per  quarter  for 
family  plan.  This  insurance  is  available  at  the  time  of  registration. 


Schedule  of  Classes 


Except  for  the  Guaranteed  Center  Schedules,  the  University  reserves 
the  right  to  cancel,  combine,  divide,  or  limit  enrollment  in  any  class  or 
classes;  to  change  the  date,  time,  or  place  of  meeting;  to  make  any  other 
revisions  in  these  course  offerings  which  may  become  desirable  or  neces- 
sary; and  to  do  so  without  notice  and  without  incurring  obligation. 

Explanation  of  the  Schedule 

Courses  are  listed  numerically  within  each  subject-matter  area.  The 
entry  for  each  course  is  arranged  as  follows: 

First  Line:  The  course's  identification  number  is  followed  by  the  num- 
ber of  quarter  hours  of  credit  and  the  descriptive  title.  The  prerequisites, 
if  any,  appear  in  brackets  after  the  title  or  on  the  line  immediately  be- 
low the  title. 

Section-Number  Lines:  The  first  column  lists  the  section  numbers. 
Those  sections  offered  at  Edwardsville  always  begin  with  0;  those  sec- 
tions offered  at  Alton  always  begin  with  2;  those  sections  offered  at  East 
St.  Louis  always  begin  with  4.  Following  each  section  number  is  the  time 
the  class  begins,  between  8:00  a.m.  and  4:20  p.m.  for  daytime  classes. 
An  ending  time  is  listed  only  if  the  class  period  is  longer  than  50  minutes. 
The  section  number  of  each  evening  class  has  the  letter  e  prefixed.  A  + 
indicates  a  section  which  is  part  of  the  Guaranteed  Center  Schedule  and 
is  not  subject  to  cancellation.  The  days  when  the  class  meets,  the  place 
where  it  meets,  and  the  instructor's  last  name  complete  the  entry. 

The  course  numbering  system  is  as  follows : 
000-099  Courses  not  properly  falling  in  the  following  categories 
100-199  For  freshmen 
200-299  For  sophomores 
300-399  For  juniors  and  seniors 
400-499  For  seniors  and  graduate  students 
500-600  For  graduate  students  only 

Students  registering  for  courses  listed  as  TBA  (to  be  arranged)  should 
consult  the  instructor  indicated,  or  the  faculty  office  if  no  instructor  is 
listed,  to  determine  time  and  place  of  meeting. 

The  following  list  of  building  abbreviations  will  help  in  the  location 
of  classrooms. 

ANA         — Annex  A — Alton 

CB  — Communications  Bldg. — Edwardsville 

ESL  —East  St.  Louis  Center 

Gym  — Gymnasium — Alton 

LB  — Lovejoy  Memorial  Library — Edwardsville 

PB  — John  Mason  Peck  General  Classroom 

Building — E  dwardville 


■ 

SCI  — Science  Building — Alton 

SL  — Science  Laboratory  Building — Edwardsville 

UC  — University  Center — Edwardsville 

Wagner     — Wagner  Building — Edwardsville 

Pract  Ctr— Practicum  Center — Edwardsville 
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University  Calendar 


SUMMER,  1969  Quarter  Begins  Tuesday,  June  17 

(Classes  4:30  p.m.  or  later) 
Independence  Day  Holiday  Friday,  July  4 

Final  Examinations  Monday-Friday, 

August  25-29 
Commencement   (Edwardsville)  Friday, 

August  29 
Commencement    ( Carbondale )  Saturday, 

August  30 

FALL,  1969  New  Student  Week  Sunday-Tuesday, 

September  21-23 
Quarter  Begins  Wednesday,  September  24 

(  Classes  4:30  p.m.  or  later) 
Thanksgiving  Vacation  Tuesday,  10  P.M.- 

Monday, 8  a.m.,  November  25-December  1 
Final  Examinations  Monday-Saturday, 

December  15-20 

WINTER,  1970  Quarter  Begins  Monday,  January  5 

(Classes  4:30  p.m.  or  later) 
Final  Examinations  Monday-Saturday, 

March  16-21 


in 


Registration  Calendars, 
Fall,  1969 


EDWARDSVILLE   CAMPUS 

July  9-September  24. 

General  Studies  Advisement,  by  appointment   (call  General  Studies  Of- 
fice). 

August  4-16. 

Registration,  by  appointment.  Mon.-Thurs.  8:00-11:00  a.m.,   1:00-6:30 
p.m.;  Fri.  8:00  a.m.-12:00  noon;  Sat.  8:00  a.m.-2:00  p.m. 
August  18-26,  September  3-5,  22-23. 

Open   registration.   Mon.-Thurs.   8:00-11:00  a.m.;    1:00-6:30  p.m.;   Fri.- 
Sat.  8:00  a.m.-12:00  noon. 
September  24. 
Central  registration.  8:00  a.m.-6:30  p.m. 

ALTON   CENTER 

Registration  will  be  held  in  the  Student  Union. 

September  13. 

Open  registration.  9:00  a.m.-3:00  p.m. 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS  CENTER 

September  6. 

Open  registration.  9:00  a.m.-3:00  p.m. 

ALL  LOCATIONS 

September  24. 

Evening  classes  (4:30  p.m.  or  later)  begin. 

September  25. 

Day  classes  begin. 

October  1. 

Last  day  to  add  a  class. 

October  8. 

Last  day  to  be  eligible  for  a  refund  of  fees. 

October  22. 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  a  class  without  receiving  a  grade. 

December  1. 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  school  or  a  class. 


IV 
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General  Information 


this  bulletin  contains  the  schedule  of  classes  to  be  offered  at  the  Ed- 
wardsville  Campus  and  the  Alton  and  East  St.  Louis  centers  in  the  late 
afternoon,  evening,  or  on  Saturday  for  the  fall  quarter  of  the  1969-70 
school  year.  It  also  provides  information  relative  to  advisement  and 
registration,  fees,  and  allied  information. 

The  Edwardsville  Campus  provides  a  full  schedule  of  class  offerings 
for  day  and  evening  students.  Freshman  and  sophomore  courses  are 
scheduled  for  day  and  evening  students  at  the  Alton  and  East  St.  Louis 
centers. 

Guaranteed  Center  Schedules 

A  program  of  Guaranteed  Schedules  for  the  centers  has  been  established. 
Certain  courses  and  sections  at  the  centers  are  guaranteed  on  schedules 
extending  through  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.  These  classes 
will  not  be  cancelled;  they  are  coordinated  to  offer  a  variety  of  full-time 
academic  programs  for  the  incoming  freshman  as  a  day  student,  and 
they  permit  efficient  progress  for  the  new  freshman  evening  student. 

Classes  at  the  centers  marked  with  a  +  in  the  schedule  are  part  of 
this  program.  For  details  concerning  the  full  year's  schedules,  see  the 
separate  brochure  for  each  center. 

Admission 

Inquiries  concerning  admission  to  Southern  Illinois  University  should 
be  directed  to  the  Admissions  Office  at  Edwardsville.  Applications  for 
admission  are  accepted  at  any  time  during  the  calendar  year  but  should 
be  initiated  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  start  of  the  quarter  which  the 
student  plans  to  attend. 

A  student  must  be  officially  admitted  to  the  University  before  registra- 
tion for  classes  will  be  permitted.  Students  who  have  not  completed  the 
admission  requirements  by  the  first  day  of  the  quarter  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  register.  A  student,  to  be  permitted  to  attend  classes  at  South- 
ern Illinois  University,  must  have  completed  registration,  which  includes 
admission,  advisement,  sectioning,  and  payment  of  fees. 

Social  Security  Number 

Each  student  seeking  admission  to  the  University  will  need  to  present 
a  social  security  number  for  identification  purposes.  Any  local  social  secu- 
rity office  can  provide  assistance  in  obtaining  a  number  or  replacing  a  lost 
card. 

At  Alton  the  social  security  office  is  at  1623  Washington  Street; 
at  East  St.  Louis  the  office  is  at  435  Missouri  Avenue;  at  Edwardsville 
the  Illinois  State  Employment  Office,  111  West  Vandalia,  provides  social 
security  information. 


Required  Tests 

Each  student  entering  Southern  Illinois  University  directly  from  high 
school  is  required  to  furnish  to  the  University  scores  on  the  test  battery 
administered  by  the  American  College  Testing  Program  (A.C.T.).  These 
tests  are  given  at  regional  test  centers  throughout  the  United  States  in 
October,  December,  February,  May,  and  August.  Information  and  ap- 
plication blanks  are  normally  available  through  the  high  school  guidance 
director  or  principal,  or  may  be  obtained  by  writing  directly  to:  Ameri- 
can College  Testing  Program,  Box  168,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

A  student  who  finds  it  impossible  to  take  the  A.C.T.  tests  may  have 
scores  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  (C.E.E.B.)  sub- 
mitted. The  specific  scores,  which  must  be  submitted  if  the  C.E.E.B. 
tests  are  submitted,  are  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  English  Composition 
Test,  and  Mathematics  (Intermediate)  Test.  In  order  to  have  identical 
test  data,  a  student  who  submits  C.E.E.B.  test  data  will  be  required  to 
submit  scores  from  the  A.C.T.  no  later  than  one  month  after  registration. 

Transfer  students  are  required  to  furnish  A.C.T.  scores  to  the  Student 
Counseling  and  Testing  Center.  (A  transcript  of  these  scores  is  available 
by  sending  one  dollar  and  a  written  request  to  the  American  College 
Testing  Program  in  Iowa  City.)  If  the  scores  are  on  file  at  the  student's 
former  school,  a  request  should  be  made  for  their  forwarding.  Test  scores 
are  not  normally  sent  with  a  person's  transcript  of  grades  and  must  be 
requested  separately  from  the  appropriate  office  at  the  former  school.  If 
the  A.C.T.  tests  have  not  been  taken,  arrangements  to  do  so  should  be 
made. 

Advisement 

The  advisement  system  requires  all  new  students  to  have  initial  advise- 
ment through  the  General  Studies  Advisement  Office.  These  offices  are 
maintained  at  each  of  the  centers  for  the  convenience  of  the  student. 
Freshmen  and  sophomores  will  continue  to  be  advised  each  quarter  prior 
to  registration.  Following  the  student's  declaring  a  major  (between 
reaching  64  and  96  hours  of  credit),  the  student  is  assigned  to  an  ad- 
viser in  his  concentration  area.  Each  student  is  required  to  declare  a 
concentration  upon  achieving  96  hours  of  credit.  Probationary  students 
are  also  required  to  receive  advisement  prior  to  registration. 

Graduate  students,  both  classified  and  unclassified,  must  have  their 
schedule  approved  at  the  Graduate  Office  before  registering. 

Students  with  a  declared  major  in  the  Education  Division  must  receive 
advisement  from  the  Division  office  prior  to  registering. 

All  students  should  arrange  to  have  advisement  early  to  be  sure  their 
schedules  will  be  approved  before  their  registration. 

Required  Physical  Examinations 

Each  new  student  desiring  to  enroll  at  Southern  Illinois  University  is 
required  to  have  a  physical  examination  completed  prior  to  his  initial 
registration  for  classes.  A  special  medical  form  is  provided  which  is  to 
be  completed  by  the  student  and  his  personal  physician  and  returned  to 
the  University  Health  Service. 


Registration 

Students  may  register  at  Edwardsville  for  classes  at  any  location  (see 
Edwardsville  Registration  Calendar,  p.  iv) .  Students  wishing  classes 
at  the  Alton  or  East  St.  Louis  Centers,  or  at  a  Center  and  at  Edwards- 
ville, may  register  at  that  Center  during  the  periods  listed  on  the  ap- 
plicable Registration  Calendar.  All  General  Studies  students  are  required 
to  have  approval  of  their  schedule  by  the  General  Studies  Advisement 
Office. 

Each  classified  graduate  student  must  have  his  schedule  approved  by 
his  adviser  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  before  registering  for 
classes  at  the  Enrollment  Center.  Unclassified  graduate  students  need 
only  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Special  cards  for 
this  purpose  are  available  at  the  Graduate  Office,  2202  General  Offices  and 
Services  Building. 

During  the  registration  process  the  student  goes  to  the  enrollment  of- 
fice where  the  assignment  is  made  to  specific  sections  of  the  courses  he 
is  to  take. 

New  Students 

Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  are  permitted  to 
register  only  after  they  have  been  admitted  to  the  University  as  evi- 
denced by  their  receiving  the  Certificate  of  Admissions. 

Dates  for  new  undergraduate  students,  freshmen  and  transfer,  will  be 
selective  ones  in  which  the  students  are  asked  to  come  to  the  campus 
on  specific  registration  dates  as  determined  by  the  University.  Students 
should  not  expect  to  be  advised  and  registered  on  the  same  date  they 
are  admitted.  Appointments  for  registration  will  be  mailed  from  the 
Registrar's  Office. 

New  graduate  students  after  advisement  may  register  during  the 
registration  period  as  shown  on  the  Registration  Calendars  on  page  iv. 
Arrangements  should  be  cleared  with  the  Graduate  School  to  assure  that 
the  appropriate  adviser  will  be  available  before  coming  to  the  campus. 

Re-Entering  Students 

Students  who  have  attended  the  University  at  some  former  time  but  not 
during  the  session  immediately  prior  to  the  time  they  plan  re-entry  are 
expected  to  register  during  the  periods  outlined  in  the  Registration 
Calendar.  Readmission  must  be  completed  prior  to  registration. 

Current  Students,  Edwardsville  Campus 

For  admittance  to  registration  students  previously  enrolled  must  present 
their  Southern  Illinois  University  ID  cards.  No  one  will  be  permitted 
to  register  without  an  ID  card.  Each  student  currently  registered  in  the 
University  will  be  continued  in  his  present  course  of  study  unless  a 
change  of  concentration  is  made.  A  change  of  concentration  is  initiated 
with  the  chief  academic  adviser.  The  change  should  be  made  at  the 
time  of  advisement;  the  registrar's  copy  of  the  change  form  should  ac- 
company the  student's  registration.  A  change  of  concentration  made 
after  a  registration  has  been  processed  will  not  be  reflected  in  the  stu- 
dent's record  until  the  next  registration. 


Upperclass  students  who  have  declared  a  concentration  and  who  are 
currently  registered  in  the  University  may  be  self-advised  for  registra- 
tion purposes.  This  does  not  apply  to  Business  Division  or  Education 
Division  students.  Academic  advisement  is  available  and  is  very  desir- 
able. The  student  should  prepare  his  desired  program  of  classes  at  each 
registration  period  and  process  through  the  sectioning  area  of  the  en- 
rollment office  in  accordance  with  the  time  of  his  appointment  in  order 
to  best  achieve  the  desired  schedule  of  classes  and  time  periods. 

Current  Students,  Carbondale  Campus 

A  student  currently  enrolled  in  and  attending  classes  on  the  Carbondale 
Campus  who  desires  to  register  on  the  Edwardsville  Campus  will  initiate 
his  registration  at  the  sectioning  area  of  the  enrollment  center  in  Ed- 
wardsville in  accordance  with  the  registration  calendar  except  that  he 
may  register  on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter.  Each  student  will  complete 
the  intra-university  transfer  data  form  to  secure  information  necessary 
for  the  Edwardsville  data  processing  center  preparation  of  registration 
materials.  The  student  who  registers  on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter 
should  present  his  most  recent  grade  report  to  confirm  scholastic  eligibility 
to  register. 

For  the  purpose  of  advisement,  the  student  may  wish  to  have  a  copy 
of  his  transcript  sent  to  the  Edwardsville  Campus  prior  to  registration. 

Payment  of  Fees 

All  fees  are  payable  at  the  time  of  registration.  Upon  payment  of  fees, 
the  fee  statement  and  receipt  card  will  be  stamped  by  the  Business 
Office  and  returned  to  the  student  as  a  fee  receipt.  The  card  should  be 
carried  at  all  times.  It  serves  as  official  authorization  to  attend  classes 
as  scheduled  and  must  be  presented  to  obtain  books  and  activity  cards 
and  to  process  program  changes. 

Students  unable  to  pay  fees  at  the  time  of  registration  may  secure 
short-term  loans  from  the  Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance  Of- 
fice. This  must  be  done  before  registering. 

Fees  for  a  Regular  Quarter 
The  fee  schedule  is  as  follows :  * 

Not   more       More   than  5, 
than   5   hrs.      less   than    11     11   or   more 

Tuition  Fee— Illinois  Resident $22.00  $45.00  $67.00 

Tuition  Fee— Out  of  State  Resident (69.00)  (137.00)  (206.00) 

Student  Welfare  and  Recreation 

Building  Trust  Fund  Fee 5.00  10.00  15.00 

Book  Rental  Fee 3.00  6.00  8.00 

Student  Activity  Fee 3.50  7.00  10.50 

University  Center  Fee 5.00  5.00  5.00 

Athletic  Fund  Fee  3.00  6.50  10.00 

Total— Illinois  Resident   $41.50         $79.50       $115.50 

Total— Out  of  State  Resident (88.50)      (171.50)      (254.50) 

*  Fees  are  subject  to  change  whenever  conditions  make  changes  neces- 
sary. 
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Graduate  students  do  not  rent  their  textbooks  and  do  not  pay  the 
book  rental  fee.  They  purchase  their  books. 

Students  having  special  fee  status,  such  as  scholarship  holders,  faculty, 
and  staff,  will  pay  fees  according  to  their  particular  status.  Prior  to 
registration  this  student  will  go  to  the  Student  Work  and  Financial  As- 
sistance Office  to  secure  certification. 

Late  Registration  Fee 

The  first  day  of  a  quarter  is  considered  the  last  day  of  the  regular  regis- 
tration period.  Registrations  thereafter,  including  those  for  classes  "to 
be  arranged"  are  considered  late  registrations  and  are  assessed  a  late 
registration  fee  of  $5.00. 

Changing  Fee  Status 

Students  making  program  changes  which  result  in  their  changing  from 
one  fee  status  to  a  higher  fee  status  will  be  assessed  additional  tuition 
and  fees.  Students  changing  from  a  higher  fee  status  to  a  lower  fee  status 
may  apply  for  a  refund  provided  the  reduction  in  program  is  made 
officially  by  a  program  change  during  the  same  period  at  the  start  of  a 
quarter  in  which  students  withdrawing  from  the  University  are  eligible 
for  a  refund.  This  is  usually  during  the  first  ten  days.  For  dates  refer 
to  the  Registration  Calendars  on  page  iv. 

Academic  Load 

The  normal  class  load  is  16  quarter  hours  for  undergraduate  students 
and  12  quarter  hours  for  graduate  students.  The  maximum  load  for  both 
is  18  hours.  A  student  with  a  4.25  average  or  above  for  the  preceding 
quarter  may  be  allowed  by  written  permission  of  the  chief  academic 
adviser  or  by  the  dean  of  his  division  to  take  as  many  as  21  hours. 
In  no  case  may  a  student  carry  or  be  credited  with  more  than  21  hours 
in  any  quarter.  A  student  on  probation  may  not  take  more  than  14  quar- 
ter hours. 

A  person  should  not  register  for  more  than  8  hours  if  he  is  employed 
full  time. 

The  Selective  Service  System  requires  a  minimum  of  12  hours  for  an 
undergraduate  and  8  hours  for  a  graduate  to  qualify  for  a  student  defer- 
ment. There  is  a  further  requirement  that  he  complete  48  hours  each 
year. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  requires  a  minimum  of  12  hours 
to  qualify  for  a  student  loan. 

For  students  receiving  benefits  under  the  "GI  Bill"  (P.L.  358)  the 
following  regulations  apply: 

Undergraduate  Graduate 

Full  benefits  14  or  more  hrs.  12  or  more  hrs. 

%  benefits  10-13  hrs.  9-11  hrs. 

V2  benefits  7-9  hrs.  6-8  hrs. 
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Prerequisites 

Students  are  responsible  for  checking  course  prerequisites  in  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  catalogs  and  in  this  class  schedule.  Those  who  do 
not  have  specific  prerequisites  for  a  course  may  register  for  it  only  if 
they  have  had  a  comparable  course  or  have  written  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. 

Auditing  of  Courses 

A  student  may  register  for  courses  in  an  "audit"  status.  He  receives  no 
letter  grade  and  no  credit  for  such  courses.  An  auditor's  registration 
card  must  be  marked  accordingly.  He  pays  the  same  fees  as  though  he 
were  registering  for  credit.  He  is  expected  to  attend  regularly  and  is  to 
determine  from  the  instructor  the  amount  of  work  expected  of  him.  If 
an  auditing  student  does  not  attend  regularly,  the  instructor  may  deter- 
mine that  the  student  should  not  have  the  audited  course  placed  on  his 
record  card  maintained  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  A  student  registering 
for  a  course  for  credit  may  change  to  an  audit  status  or  vice  versa  only 
for  fully  justified  reasons  and  only  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  a 
quarter. 

Registering  for  and  Dropping  Courses 

Mere  attendance  does  not  constitute  registration  in  a  class,  not  will  at- 
tendance in  a  class  for  which  a  student  is  not  registered  be  a  basis  for 
asking  that  a  program  adjustment  be  approved  permitting  registration 
in  that  class.  A  student  is  officially  registered  only  for  those  courses  and 
sections  appearing  on  his  registration  cards.  Changes  can  be  made  only 
after  fees  are  paid  and  must  be  made  through  an  official  program  change 
at  the  Enrollment  Center. 

A  student  desiring  to  make  a  program  change  must  secure  approval  of 
his  adviser.  He  will  then  go  to  the  Enrollment  Center.  (A  student  at 
East  St.  Louis  or  Alton  may  initiate  his  request  to  drop  a  course  by  going 
to  the  General  Office.)  He  is  required  to  present  his  fee  receipt  program 
card  and  must  complete  the  following  procedure.  (1)  After  having  been 
cleared  with  the  Enrollment  Center,  program  changes  for  which  a  pro- 
gram change  fee  is  assessed  must  be  presented  to  the  Business  Office 
for  payment.  (2)  The  student  immediately  returns  the  program  change 
to  the  Enrollment  Center  in  the  Registrar's  Office  for  final  processing. 
(3)  A  student  has  not  completed  his  program  change  until  he  presents 
it  to  the  Enrollment  Center.  NO  CHANGE  IS  OFFICIAL  UNTIL  THE 
PRECEDING  PROCEDURE  IS  COMPLETED. 

A  student  who  finds  it  necessary  to  make  an  adjustment  to  his  pro- 
gram by  adding  or  dropping  a  course  may  do  so  during  normal  office 
hours  at  the  Edwardsville  Enrollment  Office.  (No  changes  will  be  made 
on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter.)  A  program  adjustment  must  be  made  to 
drop  or  add  a  course.  A  student  may  not  drop  a  course  merely  by  stop- 
ping attendance.  Failure  to  officially  drop  a  course  may  result  in  academic 
penalty. 


Withdrawal  from  School 

A  student  who  finds  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  school  while  the 
quarter  is  in  progress  must  report  to  the  Student  Affairs  Office  to  initiate 
official  withdrawal  action.  No  withdrawal  will  be  permitted  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  a  quarter  except  under  exceptional  conditions.  A  re- 
funding of  fees  is  permitted  only  if  a  withdrawal  is  officially  completed 
within  the  first  two  weeks  of  a  quarter  and  if  the  application  for  a  re- 
fund is  received  in  the  Registrar's  Office  within  two  weeks  following  the 
last  regular  registration  period.  See  the  Registration  Calendar  in  this 
bulletin  for  the  specific  dates  concerning  withdrawal  and  refunding  of 
fees. 

A  student  who  registers  and  then  finds  that  he  cannot  attend  school 
must  also  officially  withdraw  from  school.  He  may  do  this  by  asking 
the  Student  Affairs  Division  to  initiate  official  withdrawal  action  for  him. 
This  must  be  done  by  the  end  of  the  first  two  weeks  if  he  expects  to 
get  a  refund. 

Cancellation  of  Registration 

A  registration  including  the  payment  of  tuition  and  fees  may  be  con- 
sidered invalid  if  the  student  is  declared  to  be  ineligible  to  register  due 
to  scholastic  reasons.  The  same  situation  may  exist  due  to  financial  or 
disciplinary  reasons  if  certified  to  the  Registrar  by  the  Director  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs. 

Personal  Data  Changes 

Changes  in  personal  data  should  be  reported  promptly.  Types  of  change 
and  method  of  reporting  are: 

1.  address  changes.  Should  be  reported  immediately  either  at  the 
time  of  registration  or  at  the  Registrar's  Office. 

2.  name  changes.  Should  be  made  at  the  Registrar's  Office.  Verifica- 
tion is  required. 

3.  marital  status  changes.  Should  be  made  at  the  Registrar's  Office. 

4.  legal  residence  changes  (whether  an  Illinois  or  out-of-state  resi- 
dent.) Must  be  requested  by  completion  of  the  Application  to  be 
Classified  an  Illinois  Resident  form  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  Be- 
fore the  change  is  made  the  student  must  have  met  the  regulations 
governing  residency  status  as  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Hospitalization 

Health  and  hospitalization  insurance  is  offered  to  all  students.  Cost  of 
the  insurance  is  $9.00  per  quarter  for  single  and  $28.20  per  quarter  for 
family  plan.  This  insurance  is  available  at  the  time  of  registration. 
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Schedule  of  Classes 


Except  for  the  Guaranteed  Center  Schedules,  the  University  reserves 
the  right  to  cancel,  combine,  divide,  or  limit  enrollment  in  any  class  or 
classes;  to  change  the  date,  time,  or  place  of  meeting;  to  make  any  other 
revisions  in  these  course  offerings  which  may  become  desirable  or  neces- 
sary; and  to  do  so  without  notice  and  without  incurring  obligation. 

Explanation  of  the  Schedule 

Courses  are  listed  numerically  within  each  subject-matter  area.  The 
entry  for  each  course  is  arranged  as  follows: 

First  Line:  The  course's  identification  number  is  followed  by  the  num- 
ber of  quarter  hours  of  credit  and  the  descriptive  title.  The  prerequisites, 
if  any,  appear  in  brackets  after  the  title  or  on  the  line  immediately  be- 
low the  title. 

Section-Number  Lines:  The  first  column  lists  the  section  numbers. 
Those  sections  offered  at  Edwardsville  always  begin  with  0;  those  sec- 
tions offered  at  Alton  always  begin  with  2;  those  sections  offered  at  East 
St.  Louis  always  begin  with  4.  Following  each  section  number  is  the  time 
the  class  begins,  between  8:00  a.m.  and  4:20  p.m.  for  daytime  classes. 
An  ending  time  is  listed  only  if  the  class  period  is  longer  than  50  minutes.. 
The  section  number  of  each  evening  class  has  the  letter  e  prefixed.  A  + 
indicates  a  section  which  is  part  of  the  Guaranteed  Center  Schedule  and 
is  not  subject  to  cancellation.  The  days  when  the  class  meets,  the  place 
where  it  meets,  and  the  instructor's  last  name  complete  the  entry. 

The  course  numbering  system  is  as  follows : 
000-099  Courses  not  properly  falling  in  the  following  categories 
100-199  For  freshmen 
200-299  For  sophomores 
300-399  For  juniors  and  seniors 
400-499  For  seniors  and  graduate  students 
500-600  For  graduate  students  only 

Students  registering  for  courses  listed  as  TBA  (to  be  arranged)  should 
consult  the  instructor  indicated,  or  the  faculty  office  if  no  instructor  is 
listed,  to  determine  time  and  place  of  meeting. 

The  following  list  of  building  abbreviations  will  help  in  the  location 
of  classrooms. 

ANA         — Annex  A — Alton 

CB  — Communications  Bldg. — Edwardsville 

ESL  — East  St.  Louis  Center 

Gym  — Gymnasium — Alton 

LB  — Lovejoy  Memorial  Library — Edwardsville 

PB  — John  Mason  Peck  General  Classroom 

Building — Edward  ville 


SCI  — Science  Building — Alton 

SL  — Science  Laboratory  Building — Edwardsville 

UC  — University  Center — Edwardsville 

Wagner     — Wagner  Building — Edwardsville 

Pract  Ctr — Practicum  Center — Edwardsville 

Final  Examinations 

For  late  afternoon,  evening,  and  Saturday  classes,  final  examinations  are 
given  during  regular  class  sessions. 

For  More  Information 
For  additional  information  concerning  admission,  fees,  etc.,  address 

Director  of  Admissions  or  telephone 

Southern  Illinois  University  692-2720 

Edwardsville,  Illinois  62025  Edwardsville 

To  obtain  a  complete  schedule  of  classes  offered  on  the  Edwardsville  Cam- 
pus (including  the  Alton  and  East  St.  Louis  Centers)  for  fall,  1969, 
address 

Central  Publications  or  telephone 

Southern  Illinois  University  692-3650 

Edwardsville,  Illinois  62025  Edwardsville 
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Course  Descriptions 


This  section  contains  descriptions  for  courses  offered  in 
the  previous  section  of  this  bulletin.  Courses  are  listed 
numerically  within  each  subject-matter  area  and  in  the 
same  order  in  which  they  appear  in  the  previous  section. 

Man's  Physical  Environment  and  Biological  Inheritance  (GSA) 

110-8  (4,4)  The  Earth  and  Its  Environment.  A  study  of  the  earth,  its  major 
domains  and  its  space  environment;  student  investigation  of  earth  substances, 
processes  and  utilization  of  energy.  An  investigative  approach  for  study  of  the 
observational  and  measurement  techniques  of  the  earth  scientist.  Lecture,  lab- 
oratory, and  individual  study.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  one 
year  of  high  school  chemistry. 

201-8  (4,4)  Man's  Biological  Inheritance.  Basic  biological  concepts  are  ex- 
plored at  levels  of  integration  ranging  from  the  molecular  to  the  ecosystem. 
Topics  include  structure  and  function  of  cells  and  organisms,  genetics,  con- 
tinuity of  life,  problems  of  populations,  environmental  control,  evolutionary 
development,  interrelationships  between  plants  and  animals.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  high  school  or  college  chemistry. 
312-3  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources.  A  study  of  man's  use  and  misuse  of 
natural  environment. 

330-3  Weather.  A  study  of  weather  elements  basic  to  understanding  the  various 
atmospheric  happenings,  with  application  to  agriculture,  industry,  recreational 
resources,  etc.  May  take  only  330  or  331  for  General  Studies  credit. 
331-3  Climate.  Description  and  interpretation  of  climatic  regions  and  their 
influence  on  human  activity.  May  take  only  330  or  331  for  General  Studies 
credit. 

Man's  Social  Inheritance  and  Social  Responsibilities  (GSB) 

101-8  (4,4)  Survey  of  Western  Tradition,  (b)  Political,  economic  and  cul- 
tural history  of  Europe  from  the  Early  Middle  Ages  to  the  end  of  the  Na- 
poleonic Age.  (c)  History  of  Europe  from  Congress  of  Vienna  to  the  present. 
103-8  (4,4)  Sociology-Economics.  An  introduction  to  the  great  economists  and 
sociologists  and  especially  to  those  writers  who  are  regarded  as  both,  (a)  A 
historical  development  of  sociological  ideas  and  introduction  to  such  concepts 
as  social  structure,  role  behavior,  and  social  institutions,  (b)  A  historical  de- 
velopment of  economic  ideas  and  an  introduction  to  economic  concepts,  institu- 
tions, and  problems.  Should  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 

201-8  (4,4)  The  Individual  and  His  Cultural  Environment.  A  study  of  human 
behavior  in  the  light  of  cultural  and  psychological  processes,  (a)  Anthropolo- 
gy: An  examination  of  the  biological  and  cultural  origins  of  mankind;  cultural 
diversity  and  human  behavior;  characteristic  features  of  tribal  societies,  includ- 
ing economy,  social  organization,  language,  art,  religion,  and  political  organiza- 
tion; place  of  non-industrialized  societies  in  the  modern  world,  (c)  Psycholo- 
gy: Surveys  modern  psychological  approaches  to  individual  behavior;  includes 
basic  developmental  processes  such  as  learning  and  motivation  plus  a  study  of 
personality  and  related  adjustment  problems.  Prerequisite:  101  or  103. 
203-8  (4,4)  American  Politics  in  the  World  Environment,  (a)  The  theory, 
organization,  and  operation  of  American  government,  (b)  Analysis  and  inter- 
pretation of  human  geographic  patterns;  world  population,  settlement,  eco- 
nomic activities.  Meets  State  Constitution  requirements. 

300-9  (3,3,3)  History  of  the  United  States.  A  general  survey  of  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  development  of  the  United  States,  (a)  1492  to  1815,  (b) 
1815  to  1900,  (c)  1900  to  the  present. 

331-3  The  American  Educational  Systems.  A  critical  and  problematic  study 
of  education  as  a  major  social  enterprise  of  a  free  society  in  its  context  of 
international  involvements.  The  formative  influences  upon  the  American 
educational  systems,  its  basic  characteristics,  difficulties  and  prospects  are 
explored  through  the  disciplines  comprising  the  intellectual-cultural  founda- 
tions of  education.  Designed  for  all  students  irrespective  of  major  discipline  or 
professional  pursuit. 
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341-3  Marriage.  An  examination  of  marriage  in  various  societies  with  an  em- 
phasis on  the  origins,  changes,  and  present  status  of  dating,  courtship,  and 
marriage  in  the  United  States. 

Man's  Insights  and  Appreciations  (GSC) 

151-3  Introduction  to  Poetry.  Introduction  to  the  enjoyment  of  poetry.  Prac- 
tice in  techniques  of  critical  reading  and  writing.  Prerequisite:  GSD  101a,b. 
155-5  Introduction  to  Art.  Basic  introduction  to  the  visual  arts,  particularly 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  The  primary  objective  is  to  cultivate 
skill  and  discrimination  in  seeing  and  understanding  works  of  art  from  many 
periods. 

156-5  Introduction  to  Music  History-Literature.  An  introduction  to  the  ele- 
ments of  music,  and  to  the  important  composers,  periods,  styles,  and  forms  of 
music. 

252-4  Logic.  Study  and  practice  in  the  analysis  of  verbal  traps,  relations  be- 
tween statements,  deductive  arguments,  and  inductive  inferences. 
253-4  Literary  Masterpieces  of  Antiquity.  Reading  and  discussion  of  selected 
literary  texts  from  Classical  and  Hebraic  Antiquity. 

254-4  Philosophical  Materpieces.  Reading  and  discussion  of  selected  philo- 
sophic masterpieces  of  western  civilization. 

335-3  Studies  in  Short  Fiction.  The  development  of  the  short  story  as  an 
artistic  expression,  its  techniques,  and  its  versatility,  from  the  early  19th 
century  to  the  present. 

Organization  and  Communication  of  Ideas  (GSD) 

101-6  (3,3)  English  Composition.  Basic  rhetorical  principles  in  expository 
writing.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 

103-3  Oral  Communication  of  Ideas.  The  basic  principles  and  techniques  of 
oral  communication  as  applied  to  everyday  speech  activities. 
112-9  (4,5)  Introduction  to  Mathematics.  A  study  of  logical  rules  of  deduction: 
the  real  number  system,  and  mathematical  structures.  Prerequisite:  one  year 
of  high  school  algebra  and  satisfactory  score  on  A.C.T.  An  alternative  course 
for  114-9.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 

114-9  (5,4)  College  Algebra,  and  Trigonometry.  A  logical  study  of  the  alge- 
braic properties  of  number  systems,  polynomials,  equations,  functions,  matrices, 
exponential  and  logarithmic  functions,  trigometric  function,  (a)  principally 
algebra,  (c)  principally  trigonometry.  An  alternative  course  for  112-9.  Must  be 
taken  in  a,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  one  and  one-half  years  high  school  algebra 
and  one  year  high  school  geometry,  or  equivalent. 

114d-4    Statistics.    Descriptive    statistics,    probability    distributions,    sampling, 

statistical  inference,  regression  and  correlation.  An  alternative  course  for  114c. 

Prerequisite:   114a. 

123-9  (3,3,3)  Elementary  French.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  previous 

work  in  French.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

126-9  (3,3,3)  Elementary  German.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  previous 

work  in  German.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

140-9  (3,3,3)  Elementary  Spanish.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  no  previous 

work  in  Spanish.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

Health  and  Physical  Development  (GSE) 

I2t~^i    per   activity)    Individual   and   Team   Activity    (Men),    (c)    Basketball, 

(f)     Soccer,     (g)     Speedball,     (j)     Softball,    (n)    Cross    Country,     (t)    Touch 

Football,  (u)  Wrestling,  (x)  Handball. 

u°*7it  healthful  Living.   Personal  and  community  health.   Presents  scientific 

health  information  as  a  basis  for  developing  wholesome  health  attitudes  and 

practices. 

Accounting 
230-4  Accounting  Principles.   Study  of  the  basic  accounting  principles,  con- 
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cepts,  conventions,  and  standards;  their  application  to  the  analysis  and  record- 
ing of  business  transactions;  and  the  reporting  of  the  accumulated  results. 
Measurement  of  income,  and  matching  of  expense  with  revenues  through  the 
use  of  the  accrual  basis  in  the  accounting  system.  Prerequisite:  sophomore 
standing. 

331-4  Principles  of  Income  Taxation.  Study  of  the  Federal  Income  Tax  laws 
as  they  affect  individuals,  partnerships,  corporations,  estates,  and  trusts,  in 
determination  of  the  taxable  income  for  computing  the  tax  liability  due.  Pre- 
requisite: 231. 

341-4  Cost  Accounting  Principles.  Comprehensive  study  of  job  order  and  proc- 
ess cost  systems,  related  joint  and  by-product  costing,  and  estimated  cost  pro- 
cedures. Prerequisite:  231. 

533-4  Managerial  Accounting.   Consideration  of  programs  and  techniques  of 
internal  control  and  reporting  for  management,  cost  concepts  and  applications, 
variable  costing,  cost-volume-profit  relationships,  budgeting  concepts,  and  com- 
plex problems  for  managerial  decision.  Prerequisite:  530. 
. 

Art 

050-3  Avocational  Painting.  An  exploration  of  painting  and  drawing  media  for 
the  interested  non-major.  Emphasis  upon  individual  development  of  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  painting  media  through  direct  experience  in  the 
practice  of  painting.  May  be  repeated.  Three  hours  credit  applicable  to  de- 
gree except  in  art  and  design  and  teacher  education. 

051-3  Avocational  Ceramics.  An  exploration  of  the  ceramics  arts  for  the  in- 
terested non- major.  Emphasis  upon  individual  development  of  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  pottery  media  through  direct  experience  in  the  practice 
of  the  craft.  May  be  repeated.  Three  hours  credit  applicable  to  degree  ex- 
cept in  art  and  design  and  teacher  education. 

300-12  (4,4,4)  Art  Education.  Theory  and  practice  of  art  activities  in  the 
elementary  schools.  Designed  for  elementary  education  students. 
349-9  (3,3,3)  Renaissance  and  Baroque  Art.  Architecture,  sculpture,  and  paint- 
ing from  the  waning  of  the  middle  ages  to  the  beginnings  of  modern  move- 
ments in  the  18th  century,  (a)  The  Renaissance  in  northern  Europe,  (b)  The 
Renaissance  in  Italy  and  the  south,  (c)  Mannerism,  Baroque,  and  Rococo  art. 
May  be  taken  independently.  Recommended  preparation,  but  not  prerequisite: 
225. 

358-12  (4,4,4)  Prints.  Introduction  to  printmaking  as  a  medium.  Studio 
projects  in  intaglio,  relief,  and  planographic  processes.  Prerequisite:  202-15. 

Biology 

504-9  (3,3,3)  Instructional  Innovation  in  Secondary  School  Biology.  A  lab- 
oratory-oriented workshop  of  group  participation  in  varied  approaches  to  ex- 
perimentation and  problem  solving  in  the  biological  sciences. 
590-3  (1,1,1)  Graduate  Biology  Seminar.  Lectures  presented  by  faculty,  visit- 
ing investigators,  and  students.  Students  present  one  seminar  per  quarter. 
Continuous  attendance  required. 

591-1  to  4  Readings  in  Biology.  Supervised  readings  in  specialized  areas.  No 
credit  toward  a  secondary  concentration  in  biology.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

593-1  to  4  Special  Problems  in  Biology.  Supervised  investigation.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 


Business  Administration 

540-4  Concepts  of  Managerial  Performance.  Emphasizes  the  role  of  manage- 
ment in  achieving  efficient  work  organizations.  Reviews  the  various  approaches 
to  management  as  a  foundation  of  realistic  understanding  of  the  broad  range 
of  problems  confronting  managers.  Case  problems  supplement  text  materials. 
Restricted  to  Master  of  Business  Administration  students. 
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543-4  The  Administrator.  A  focus  upon  the  changing  issues  faced  by  man- 
agers in  their  efforts  to  achieve  better  management  of  human  resources.  The 
point  of  view  is  that  of  the  line  manager  rather  than  that  of  a  personnel- 
staff  specialist.  The  case  method  facilitates  the  search  for  sensitive  under- 
standing and  operational  guidelines;  the  goal  is  to  develop  leadership  pat- 
terns conducive  to  a  satisfying,  as  well  as  an  efficient,  organizational  entity. 
Prerequisite:  540. 

545-4  The  Social  Framework  ot  Business.  Critical  examination  of  the  role  of 
business  in  modern  society.  Emphasis  on  the  large  corporation,  the  responsi- 
bility of  its  management,  the  relationship  of  the  corporation  to  the  individual, 
the  professional  role  of  the  manager,  and  the  efficient  management  of  the 
firm's  resources    Prereauisite:  541. 

Business  Education 

324a-4  Advanced  Shorthand  and  Transcription  I.  The  development  of  high- 
level  dictation  and  transcription  skill  and  knowledge.  Prerequisites:  221c  or 
three  semesters  of  other  formal  instruction  in  shorthand-transcription  and  the 
ability  to  transcribe  on  the  typewriter  new-matter  dictation  taken  at  a  sus- 
tained rate  of  80  words  per  minute. 

324b-4  Advanced  Shorthand  and  Transcription  II.  A  continuation  of  324a. 
Prerequisites:  324a  or  four  semesters  of  other  formal  instruction  in  shorthand- 
transcription  and  the  ability  to  transcribe  on  the  typewriters  new-matter  dicta- 
tion taken  at  a  sustained  rate  of  90  words  per  minute. 

327-4  Office  Theories  and  Procedures.  A  study  of  office  efficiency,  techniques, 
filing  procedures,  financial  and  legal  responsibilities,  and  other  office  activities. 
Opportunities  to  explore  reference  sources,  to  prepare  for  and  participate*  in 
interviews,  to  make  self  evaluations,  and  to  pursue  areas  of  special  interest. 
Operation  of  dictating  and  transcribing  equipment.  Prerequisite:  201c  or 
equivalent.  i  r»     • 

414-6  (3,3>  Organization  and  Administration  of  Cooperative  Vocational  busi- 
ness Education  Programs.  Philosophy  and  objectives  of  cooperative  vocational 
programs,  methods  of  selecting  students  and  work  stations,  placing  and  super- 
vising students  on  part-time  jobs,  preparation  of  instructional  materials,  job 
analyses,  conducting  related  information  courses,  evaluating  workers  and  work 
stations,  advisory  committees,  and  public  relations  aspects  of  cooperative 
programs. 

417-4  Application  of  Data  Processing  in  Business  Education.  Acquaints  busi- 
ness teachers  with  data  processing  applications  in  high  school  business  classes. 
Emphasis  on  vocabulary  development,  unit  record  equipment,  concepts  of 
programming,  and  fundamentals  of  computer  applications  applicable  to  high 
school  students.  Approximately  one-third  of  course  is  spent  in  machine  opera- 
tion. Prerequisite:  Management  Operating  Systems  280. 

426-4  Office  Management.  The  principles  of  management  as  applied  to  office 
problems.  Emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  office  in  business  management;  office 
organization;  physical  facilities  and  layout  of  the  office;  office  services,  proce- 
dures, standards,  and  controls. 

503-4  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Business  Education.  The  selection,  construc- 
tion, administration,  and  interpretation  of  tests  and  test  scores  in  business  edu- 
cation subjects.  Principal  emphasis  on  teacher-made  tests,  especially  of  the 
performance  type,  with  secondary  attention  to  published  tests  in  the  field. 
590-2  to  5  Readings  in  Business  Education.  Supervised  readings  in  selected 
subjects.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

591-2  to  5  Individual  Research  in  Business  Education.  Selection  and  investiga- 
tion of  a  problem;  use  of  relevant  sources  and  techniques;  collection,  evalua- 
tion, and  interpretation  of  data;  and  the  writing  of  a  report  on  the  investiga- 
tion. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Chemistry 

341-9  (3,3,3)  Organic  Chemistry.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  Must  be 
taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  111c. 

345-6  (2,2,2)  Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
Prerequisite:  305a  or  concurrent  enrollment  in  341a. 
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375-0  to  3  Chemistry  Seminar.  One  lecture  per  week.  Prerequisite:  senior 
standing. 

433-3  Intermediate  Quantitative  Analysis.  A  study  of  the  analysis  of  complex 
materials,  with  emphasis  on  separations,  functional  group  analysis,  and  instru- 
mental applications.  Two  lecture  and  three  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Pre- 
requisites: 432a  or  b,  461c. 

490-2  Chemical  Literature.  A  study  description  of  the  various  sources  of  chem- 
ical information  and  the  techniques  for  carrying  out  literature  searches.  Two 
lecture  hours  per  week.  Prerequisites:  235,  305b  or  341c,  reading  knowledge 
of  German  or  consent  of  instructor. 

496-2  to  6    Chemical    Problems.    Investigation    of    relatively    simple    problems 
under  the  direction  of  a  staff  member.  Prerequisites:  senior  standing,  concen- 
tration in  chemistry  with  4.0  average,  and  consent  of  chairman. 
562-3  Atomic  and  Molecular  Structure.  A  survey  of  basic  principles  in  atomic 
spectroscopy,    quantum    chemistry,    and    statistical    thermodynamics.    Lecture 
Prerequisite:  561. 

575-1  to  3  Graduate  Seminar.  Advanced  level  talks  presented  and  discussed  by 
graduate  students.  Required  for  all  graduate  students. 

Counselor  Education 

305—4  Educational  Psychology.  Study  of  the  learner  and  the  learning  process. 
Includes  study  of  behavior,  discipline,  development,  the  school  environment, 
application  of  learning  theories,  and  methods  of  assessment.  Prerequisite: 
GSB  201c. 

420-4  Educational  Statistics.  The  statistics  needed  by  teachers  for  classroom 
use,  the  reading  of  educational  literature,  and  informal  educational  research. 
Includes  methods  of  organizing  and  presenting  data,  describing  group  per- 
formance, describing  individual  performance,  model  distributions,  measure  of 
relationship,  measures  of  reliability,  and  tests  of  significance.  Prerequisite:  305. 
422-4  Educational  Measurements  I.  Study  of  the  philosophy  and  techniques 
of  measurements.  Special  attention  to  the  construction  and  use  of  teacher-made 
tests.  Prerequisite:  305. 

426-4  Individual  Inventory.  Principles  and  procedures  for  studying  individual 
pupils  and  their  problems  for  guidance  purposes.  Emphasis  on  interview,  ob- 
servation, ratings,  case  study,  cumulative  record,  etc. 

501-2  to  8  Special  Research  Problems.  For  majors  in  Counselor  Education. 
Formulating,  investigating,  and  reporting  on  a  problem  in  the  area  of  guidance. 
Prerequisites:  advanced  standing,  consent  of  instructor. 

510-4  College  Student  Personnel  Services.  An  overview  of  the  student  per- 
sonnel program  in  higher  education  for  the  beginning  graduate  student.  Vari- 
ous types  of  organizational  structures  in  higher  education.  Description  and 
discussion  of  the  functions  of  college  student  personnel  programs,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  organizational  relationships  of  the  various  functions.  Prerequisite: 
admission  to  program. 

511-4  Educational  Implications  of  Learning  Theories.  Survey  of  the  major 
theories  of  learning.  Emphasizes  the  implications  of  these  theories  for  class- 
room practice.  Prerequisite:  advanced  standing. 

515-4  Psychological  Aspects  of  Education.  Designed  to  survey  the  applications 
of  psychology  to  educational  settings.  Prerequisite:  advanced  standing. 
522-4  Educational  Measurements  II.  Study  of  standardized  tests  and  other 
measuring  devices  to  reveal  individual  and  group  characteristics.  Emphasizes 
application  and  interpretation  for  counseling,  education,  and  research  pur- 
poses. Prerequisites:  420,  422. 

525-4  School  Behavior  Problems  and  Their  Prevention.  A  survey  of  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  study  of  personality-development  and  socialization  of  the 
school  child.  Methods  used  in  the  correction  of  behavior  problems  are  con- 
sidered. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

526-4  Techniques  in  Individual  Guidance.  Each  student  employs  psychometric 
procedures,  makes  observations,  and  holds  interviews  with  a  pupil,  his  parents, 
teachers,  and  others.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

535-4  Introduction  to  Individual  Measurement.  Survey  of  theories  and  prac- 
tices in  the  individual  assessment  of  human  behavioral  characteristics,  to 
develop  understanding  and  appreciation  of  these  concepts  for  use  in  the 
counseling  relationship.  Prerequisite:  522. 
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537-4  Counseling  Theory  and  Practice  I.  Systematic  study  of  the  major  ap- 
proaches to  counseling.  Observation  and  practice  utilized  to  supplement  didactic 
discussion.  Prerequisite:  542. 

538—4  Counseling  Theory  and  Practice  II.  Systematic  study  of  major  theories 
of  counseling  as  applied  to  school  situations.  Supervised  experience  in  role- 
playing  or  laboratory  experience  utilizing  these  approaches.  Prerequisite:  537. 
541-4  Occupational  Information  and  Guidance.  Designed  for  school  counselors, 
industrial  supervisors,  and  teachers  to  give  an  orientation  to  and  experience 
with  occupational  information  and  vocational  adjustment.  Prerequisite:  542. 
542-4  Basic  Principles  of  Guidance.  Introductory  course  on  student  personnel 
services.  Survey  of  philosophy,  principles,  and  organization  of  guidance  serv- 
ices. Prerequisite:  305. 

543-4  Guidance  Through  Groups.  Study  of  the  methods,  techniques,  and  ma- 
terials for  the  organization  and  utilization  of  groups  for  guidance  purposes. 
Prerequisite:  442. 

545-8  to  16  Seminar,  (a)  Problems  in  guidance.  A  seminar  designed  to  analyze 
current  problems  in  guidance.  Prerequisite:  advanced  standing,  (b)  Learning 
and  Communications.  Students  examine  theory  and  research  related  to  com- 
munication by  reviewing  literature,  designing  studies,  and  conducting  research 
projects.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor,  (f)  Pupil  adjustment.  Analyses 
various  concepts  of  adjustment  and  instruction.  Analyses  research  in  class- 
room learning  and  implications  for  the  classroom.  Included  are  practice  and 
review,  transfer  of  training,  retention  and  forgetting,  and  motivation.  Pre- 
rerequisite  511.  (j)  Organization  and  administration.  Analysis  of  principles, 
procedures,  and  plans  necessary  for  initiating,  developing,  and  appraising  a 
school  guidance  program.  Prerequisite:  537. 

562-8  (4,4)  Human  Development  in  Education.  Theories  and  research  evidence 
regarding  child  development  and  behavior  are  investigated.  These  considera- 
tions focus  upon  implications  for  research  and  educational  practices,  (a) 
Childhood.  Prerequisite:  advanced  standing,  (b)  Adolescence.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b  sequence. 

575c-l  to  12  Practicum  in  Secondary  Guidance.  Supervised  experience  in  guid- 
ance functions.  Includes  counseling  with  secondary  school  pupils,  conduct- 
ing parent  interviews,  consulting  with  teachers,  and  the  collection  and  dis- 
semination of  information.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  practicum  coordinator. 

Economics 

201-4  Microeconomics.  Principles  and  characteristics  of  the  market  economy. 
Theory  of  the  business  firm,  supply,  demand,  and  prices.  Analysis  of  earnings 
of  productive  resources,  including  wages,  rent,  interest,  and  profit.  Introduc- 
tion to  market  structure  and  public  policy.  Prerequisite:  sophomore  standing. 
300-4  The  Monetary  System  and  Economic  Policy.  Study  of  relationships 
between  money,  credit,  prices,  and  economic  activity.  How  the  banking  system 
creates  money;  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Introduction  to  public  finance  and 
fiscal  policy;  the  role  of  public  finance  in  full  employment  policy.  Introduction 
to  international  financial  relationships.  Prerequisite:  200. 

441-4  Intermediate  Macro  Theory.  Basic  analytical  concepts  of  the  modern 
theory  of  aggregative  income.  Prerequisite:  200,  201  or  consent  of  instructor. 
450-6  (3,3)  History  of  Economic  Thought.  The  development  of  economic 
thought;  (a)  ancients  to  1850;  (b)  1850  to  present.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b 
sequence.  Prerequisites:  200,  201. 

465-4  Mathematical  Economics  I.  A  systematic  survey  of  mathematical  eco- 
nomic theory.  Conditions  of  static  equilibrium  (including  stability  conditions), 
dynamic  models  using  difference  equations,  and  linear  production  models  of 
input-output  analysis  and  activity  analysis  (linear  programming).  Prerequisites: 
440,  consent  of  instructor. 

505-4  Theory  of  the  Firm.  Price  determination  under  competitive  conditions 
and  under  other  market  structures.  Includes  demand  analysis,  business  fore- 
casting, returns  to  factors  of  production,  and  evaluation  of  capital  outlays. 
Prerequisite:  504. 

541-4  National  Income  Theory.  Keynesian  and  post- Key nesian  developments 
in  national  income  theory.  Empirical  research  concerned  with  characteristics 
and  magnitudes  of  important  national  income  concepts,  such  as  the  consump- 
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tion   function.   Recent  American   policies   and  problems   bearing  on   national 
income  fluctuations.  Prerequisite:  441  or  consent  of  instructor. 
542-4  Price  Theory.  Designed  to  develop  skills  in  the  use  of  the  analytical 
tools,  including  the  basic  mathematical  techniques,  used  in  price  theory.  Pre- 
requisite: 440  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Educational  Administration 

355—4  Philosophy  of  Education.  The  philosophical  principles  of  education  and 

the   educational   theories   and   agencies   involved   in   the  work  of  the   schools. 

Prerequisite:  Counselor  Education  305. 

420-4  Legal  Basis  of  American  Education.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on 

common  law  principles. 

434-4  Administrator's  Workshop.  A  special  program  for  the  consideration  of 

administrative  problems  pertinent  to  superintendents,  high  school  principals, 

and  elementary  school  principals. 

456-4  School  Supervision.  The  function  of  the  principal  or  supervisor  in  the 
improvement  of  instruction.  Some  activities,  methods,  and  devices  for  improv- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  teaching. 

480-4  Backgrounds  of  Urban  Education.  (Same  as  Elementary  Education  480 
and  Secondary  Education  480.)  A  study  of  social,  economic,  and  demo- 
graphic factors  as  they  impinge  upon  programs  in  urban  schools,  particularly 
those  in  the  inner  city.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

500-4  Research  Methods.  Introduction  to  educational  research  with  practical 
training  in  research  writing  techniques  and  evaluation  in  education. 
501-4  Seminar  in  Educational  Administration.  The  interdisciplinary  approach 
to  the  study  of  the  theory  of  educational  administration.  Open  to  students 
in  approved  sixth  year  and  doctoral  programs  only. 

506—4  Seminar:  Curriculum  in  Relation  to  American  Culture.  The  effect  of 
historical  movements  on  curriculum  in  our  nation  at  all  ages  and  grade  levels 
continued  on  a  more  intensive  basis  as  applied  to  present-day  curricular  pat- 
terns. Prerequisite:  460  or  consent  of  instructor. 

511-12  (4,4,4)  Internship  Practicum.  The  study  of  theory  and  practice  in 
school  administration  pursued  simultaneously  by  the  student  in  cooperation 
with  a  public  school  and  the  Department.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment advisory  committee. 

520-4  Illinois  School  Law.  Study  of  the  legal  aspects  of  Illinois  public  educa- 
tion with  principal  emphasis  on  statutory  law  and  its  interpretation  by  the 
courts.  Prerequisite:  420. 

524—4  School  Administration.  Designed  primarily  for  those  who  look  forward 
to  positions  as  supervisors,  principals,  or  superintendents. 

534a-4  School  Finance.  A  study  of  the  principles  and  issues  of  Public  School 
Finance.  Revenues,  expenditures,  indebtedness,  and  fiscal  controls. 
551-4    Community    Junior    College    Curriculum.    Expanding    curricula    of   the 
community    junior    college.    College    parallel,    occupational    technical,    general 
developmental,  and  adult  and  community  service  programs  critically  analyzed. 
Investigation    of   techniques    of   curriculum   development   that   implement   de- 
sirable program  changes.  Prerequisite:  565  or  consent  of  instructor. 
554-4  Contrasting  Philosophies  of  Education.  Deals  both  historically  and  con- 
temporaneously with  the  ideologies  which  have  developed  from  different  con- 
cepts of  education.  Prerequisite:  355  or  Philosophy  355  or  equivalent. 
560-4  Curriculum.   Modern  practices  and  procedures  in  curriculum  develop- 
ment,  with   attention  to   the  professional,   social,  economic,  and  other  major 
factors,  in  curriculum  planning. 

563-4  Workshop  in  School  Public  Relations.  Designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators,  in  the  area  of  public  relations.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 

565—4  The  Community  Junior  College.  Survey  of  the  community  junior  col- 
lege movement.  History,  philosophy,  objectives,  and  expansion  of  this  unique 
American  educational  phenomenon.  Special  attention  given  to  these  factors 
in  the  developing  social  scene  that  significantly  influence  the  character  of 
community  junior  colleges. 

575-2  to  4  Individual  Research.  Selection,  investigation,  and  writing  of  a  re- 
search assignment  under  the  personal  supervision  6f  a  graduate  faculty  mem- 
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ber  in  one  of  the  following  areas:  (a)  curriculum,  (b)  supervision,  (c)  build- 
ings, (d)  finance,  (e)  school  law,  (f)  comparative  education;  (g)  history  of 
education,  (h)  philosophy  of  education,  (j)  administration,  (k)  elementary 
education.  Prerequisites:  500,  approval  of  adviser,  consent  of  instructor. 
580-4  Research  Seminar  in  Urban  Education.  (Same  as  Elementary  Educa- 
tion 580.)  Investigations  in  problems  of  teaching  strategies  and  learning  in 
inner  city  classrooms.  Inquiries  include  review  of  existing  relevant  research 
as  well  as  the  design  and  testing  of  new  research  methodologies.  Prerequisites: 
last  half  of  master's  program  or  beyond,  consent  of  instructor. 
596-5  to  9  Independent  Investigation.  Field  study  required  of  each  student 
working  for  the  sixth-year  specialists  certificate. 

597-1  to  3,  598-1  to  3,  599-1  to  3.  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted 
toward  the  master's  degree. 

Elementary  Education 

314-4  Elementary  School  Methods.  The  fundamental  principles  of  education, 
the  interpretation  of  current  educational  theory  and  practice,  the  processes 
of  teaching  and  learning  involved  in  elementary  education.  Prerequisites: 
Counselor  Education  305,  Educational  Administration  355. 

337-4  Reading  in  the  Elementary  Schools.  The  principles  of  reading,  factors 
that  condition  reading,  together  with  grade  placement  of  aims  and  materials; 
diagnostic  and  remedial  treatment.  Prerequisites:  314,  Counselor  Education 
305,  Educational  Administration  355. 

413-4  Children's  Literature.  Emphasizes  types  of  literature,  analysis  of  liter- 
ary qualities,  and  selection  and  presentation  of  literature  for  children.  Not  for 
students  who  have  had  English  213.  Prerequisite:  Counselor  Education  305. 
415-2  to  4  Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary 
School.  Items  to  be  taught,  the  grade  placement  of  content,  newer  instructional 
practices  and  materials  of  instruction,  and  means  of  evaluating  achievement. 
Prerequisites:  314,  GSD  112. 

442-4  Science  for  the  Elementary  Teacher.  Study  of  content  and  methods  of 
elementary  school  science. 

480-4  Backgrounds  of  Urban  Education.  (See  also  Educational  Administra- 
tion 480  and  Secondary  Education  480.) 

505-4  Improvement  of  Reading  Instruction.  (See  Secondary  Education  505.) 
First  course  in  the  reading  sequence.  Survey  of  reading  problems,  aspects 
of  the  reading  process,  modern  practices  in  teaching  reading. 
507-2  to  4  Readings  in  Reading.  Independent  reading;  acquaintanceship  with 
the  literature  and  research  in  reading.  Conference  periods.  Prerequisites:  505, 
consent  of  instructor. 

509-4  to  8  Practicum  in  Reading.  For  advanced  student.  Teaching  demonstra- 
tions and  evaluations.  Each  student  works  with  a  group  of  reading  disability 
cases.  Prerequisites:  512a, b,  and  c,  and  consent  of  instructor. 

518-2  to- 4  Supervision  of  Student  Teachers.  The  function  of  the  supervisory 
teacher  in  the  student  teacher  situation.  Particular  attention  to  the  problem 
of  student  teaching  in  the  public  schools.  Designed  for  present  and  prospective 
teachers  who  wish  to  be  more  effective  in  dealing  with  student  teachers. 
521-12  (4,4,4,)  Diagnosis  and  Correction  of  Reading  Disabilities.  Causes  of 
reading  difficulties;  observation  and  interview  procedures;  standardized  tests, 
instruments,  and  informal  inventories;  analysis  techniques;  experiences  in 
preparing  materials  for  corrective  purposes.  Each  student  diagnoses  and  treats 
a  reading  disability  case  under  supervision.  Prerequisites:  505,  or  concurrent 
registration  with  505,  and  teaching  experience. 

542-4  Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School.  The  practical  bearing  of 
investigation    and    theory    on    the    improvement    of    current    practices    in   the 

teaching  of  the  language  arts  other  than  reading.  Attention  given  to  evaluation 
of  teaching  materials  in  these  areas. 

543-4  Teaching  the  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School.  Organization  of 
material  for  teaching  purposes,  techniques  of  classroom  presentation,  bibli- 
ographies or  materials,  use  of  audio  and  visual  aids  to  instruction,  and  tech- 
niques for  evaluating  student  progress.  Readings,  lectures,  and  discussions  re- 
lated to  required  teaching  experience. 
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557-4  The  Elementary  Principalship.  Designed  to  meet  many  of  the  particular 
needs  of  persons  interested  in  qualifying  for  appointments  as  elementary 
school  principals.  Other  than  the  administrative  responsibilities  of  the  elemen- 
tary principal,  such  topics  as  the  grouping  of  pupils,  the  elementary  school's 
program,  and  personnel  area  studied. 

561-4  The  Elementary  School  Curriculum.  A  critical  study  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion, construction,  and  administration  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum, 
and  the  installation,  adaptation,  and  administration  of  the  revised  curriculum. 
567-12  (4,4,4)  Teaching  Competencies  and  Their  Application.  Individualized 
and  flexible  group  study  of  teaching  behavior  in  competency  centers.  Skills 
are  developed,  applied,  and  tested  in  simulated  or  field  settings. 
575-2  to  4  Individual  Research.  The  selection,  investigation,  and  writing  of  a 
research  topic,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  departmental 
graduate  staff,  in  one  of  the  following  areas:  (a)  curriculum,  (b)  supervision, 
(c)  language  arts,  (d)  science,  (e)  reading,  (f)  social  studies,  (g)  problems  in 
elementary  education,  (h)  arithmetic,  (j)  problems  in  kindergarten-primary, 
(k)  elementary  education  administration  and  supervision. 

580-4  Research  Seminar  in  Urban  Education.  (See  Educational  Administra- 
tion 580.) 

596-5  to  9  Independent  Investigation.  Field  study  required  of  each  student 
working  for  the  sixth  year  specialist  certificate.  The  work  should  be  done  in 
the  setting  of  a  school  system  where  the  student  is  employed  or  where  full 
cooperation  is  extended.  The  study  involves  selecting  of  the  problem,  survey 
of  pertinent  literature,  recording  of  results,  and  appropriate  interpretations 
and  summarizations. 

597-1  to  3;  598-1  to  3;  599-1  to  3  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted 
toward  a  master's  degree. 

Secondary  Education 

315—4  High  School  Methods.  Study  and  discussion  in  various  types  of  proce- 
dures used  for  effective  classroom  teaching.  The  problem  approach  and  unit 
method  are  stressed.  Prerequisites:  Counselor  Education  305,  Educational 
Administration  355. 

407-4  The  Junior  High  School.  The  place  of  the  junior  high  school  in  the 
organizational  pattern,  with  major  emphasis  upon  the  areas  of  organization, 
administration,  and  curriculum. 

480-4  Backgrounds  of  Urban  Education.  (See  Educational  Administration  480 
and  Elementary  Education  480.) 

488-4  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Schools.  Objectives,  scope  and 
sequence  of  curriculum,  methods  of  teaching  different  courses  and  age  groups, 
materials  and  evaluation.  Prerequisite:  315. 

505-4  Improvement  of  Reading  Instruction.  (See  Elementary  Education  505.) 
507-2  to  4  Readings  in  Reading.  Independent  reading;  acquaintanceship  with 
the  literature  and  research  in  reading.  Conference  periods.  Prerequisites:  505, 
consent  of  instructor. 

508-4  Seminar:  Trends  in  Selected  Areas  in  Secondary  Schools.  For  students 
in  advanced  graduate  work.  Individual  class  members  read  basic  bibliography 
related  to  secondary  education  and  read  widely  about  trends  in  the  area  of 
their  own  teaching  fields.  Prerequisites:  completion  of  half  or  more  of  the  work 
leading  to  a  master's  degree,  consent  of  the  instructor. 

509-4  to  8  Practicum  in  Reading.  For  advanced  students;  teaching  demonstra- 
tions and  evaluations.  Each  student  works  with  a  group  of  reading  disability 
cases.  Prerequisites:  521a,b,c  and  consent  of  instructor. 

521-12  (4,4,4)  Diagnosis  and  Correction  of  Reading  Disabilities.  Causes  of 
reading  difficulties;  observation  and  interview  procedures;  standardized  tests, 
instruments,  and  informal  inventories;  analysis  techniques;  experiences  in  pre- 
paring materials  for  corrective  purposes.  Each  student  diagnoses  and  treats  a 
reading  disability  case  under  supervision.  Prerequisites:  440  or  505  or  concur- 
rent registration  with  505,  and  teaching  experience. 

562-4  The  High  School  Curriculum.  Designed  to  permit  students  to  work  in 
groups  on  problems  related  to  the  high  school  curriculum.  Such  problems 
should  originate  in  the  schools  where  the  students  are  or  will  be  employed. 
The  point  of  view  maintained  is  that  procedures  should  be  very  domestic.  The 
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instructor  serves  as  a  coordinator  of  activity;  resource  people  are  used  freely. 
Prerequisite:  one  other  graduate  course  in  curriculum. 

564-4  High  School  Principalship.  Problems  met  specifically  by  the  high  school 
principal.  Emphasizes  his  role  in  relation  to  guidance,  curriculum,  schedule- 
making,  extracurricular  activities,  public  relations,  budgeting  of  time,  etc. 
Prerequisites:  Educational  Administration  424,  consent  of  instructor. 
567-12  (4,4,4)  Teaching  Competencies  and  Their  Application.  Individualized 
and  flexible  group  study  of  teaching  behavior  in  competency  centers.  Skills 
are  developed,  applied,  and  tested  in  simulated  or  field  settings. 
575-2  to  4  Individual  Research.  The  selection,  investigation,  and  writing  of  a 
research  topic,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  a  member  of  the  depart- 
mental graduate  staff,  in  one  of  the  following  areas:  (a)  Curriculum,  (b) 
Supervision,  (c)  Language  Arts,  (d)  Science,  (e)  Reading,  (f)  Social  Studies, 
(g)  Problems  in  Secondary  Education,  (h)  Higher  Education,  (j)  Junior 
College. 

596-5  to  9  Independent  Investigation.  A  field  study  required  of  each  student 
working  for  the  sixth-year  professional  certificate.  The  work  should  be  done 
in  the  setting  of  a  school  system  where  the  student  is  employed  or  where  full 
cooperation  is  extended.  The  study  involves  selecting  of  the  problem,  survey 
of  pertinent  literature,  recording  of  results,  and  appropriate  interpretations 
and  summarizations. 

597-1  to  3,  598-1  to  3,  599-1  to  3  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted 
toward  a  master's  degree. 

Engineering 

101-9  (3,3,3)  Engineering  Graphics,  (a)  Basic  principles  of  graphic  communi- 
cations. Pictorial  projection,  sections  and  conventions,  dimensioning  auxiliary 
views,  freehand  lettering,  and  sketching,   (b)   Graphical  solution  of  problems 
involving   the   understanding   of  the   space  relationships  of  points,   lines,   and 
planes;    intersections    and    developments,    (c)    Auxiliary    views,    threads    and 
fasteners,  dimensioning.  Laboratory  must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
200-9  (3,3,3)  Circuit  Analysis.  Integrated  study  of  circuits  AC,  DC,  and  non- 
sinusoidal;    network    theorems    and    introductory   transient   analysis.    Must   be 
taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:   concurrent  enrollment  in  201. 
201-3   (1,1,1)   Circuit  Analysis  Laboratory.  Laboratory  experiments  exemplify 
the  material  covered  in  200.  Prerequisite:  concurrent  enrollment  in  200 
363-6    (3,3)    Surveying,    (a)    Use  and  care  of  surveying  instruments.   Funda- 
mental   principles    of    surveying,    computations,    land    surveying,     (b)    Field 
astronomy,    route   surveying,    introduction    to    photogrammetry,    hydrographic 
surveying,  and  subsurface  surveys.  Prerequisite:  GSD  114c. 

472-3  Digital  Computers  in  Research.  Basic  foundations  used  in  operations 
research.  An  intensive  study  in  the  use  of  digital  computers  as  related  to  topics 
such  as  probability  and  statistics,  matrices,  game  theory,  Monte  Carlo  tech- 
niques, distribution  and  scheduling  problems,  and  simulation.  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  225. 

590-2  to  4  Readings  in  Engineering  Mathematics.  Selected  topics  in  applied 
mathematics.  Emphasis  upon  setting  up  and  solving  differential,  difference, 
and  integral  equations  for  problems  of  practical  significance  in  engineering 
design  and  systems  analysis. 

English 

300-4  Principles  of  English  Grammar.  Required  for  English  students.  Others 
should  take  391.  Credit  not  allowed  for  both  courses. 

302-12  (4,4,4)  Survey  of  English  Literature,  (a)  to  1550,  (b)  1550-1750,  (c) 
after  1750.  May  be  taken  in  any  sequence. 

309-8  (4,4)  Survey  of  American  Literature,  (a)  to  1860,  (b)  since  1860. 
May  be  taken  in  either  sequence. 

391-3  Usage  in  Spoken  and  Written  English.  Usage  and  structure  of  English. 
Prerequisite  to  student  teaching,  except  in  English  concentrations,  which  re- 
quire 300. 
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392-3  Professional  Writing  I.  Introductory  course  for  undergraduates.  Pre- 
requisite to  492,  but  credit  for  the  course  does  not  constitute  automatic  admis- 
sion to  492.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

404-12  (4,4,4)  Middle  English  Literature,  (a)  Middle  English  literature  ex- 
cluding Chaucer;  (b)  Chaucer:  early  poems  and  Troilus;  (c)  Chaucer:  Can- 
terbury Tales.  May  be  taken  separately. 

458-8  (4,4)  American  Fiction,  (a)  The  novel  in  America  from  its  beginnings 
to  the  early  20th  century,  (b)  trends  and  techniques  in  the  American  novel 
and  short  story  since  1914.  May  be  taken  separately. 

460-16  (4,4,4,4)  English  Drama,  (a)  Elizabethan  drama:  from  the  beginning 
of  the  drama  in  late  Middle  Ages  through  its  flowering  in  such  Elizabethan 
playwrights  as  Greene,  Peele,  Kyd,  Marlowe,  Heywood,  Dekker,  but  excluding 
Shakespeare;  (b)  Jacobean  drama:  the  Jacobean  and  Caroline  playwrights: 
Jonson,  Webster,  Marston,  Middleton,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger, 
Ford,  Shirley;  (c)  Restoration  and  18th  century  drama:  after  1660,  represen- 
tative types  of  plays  from  Dryden  to  Sheridan;  (d)  modern  British  drama. 
May  be  taken  separately. 

485-4  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  English.  Aims,  methods,  materials,  tests, 
programs,  and  other  aspects  of  English  instruction  in  the  high  school. 

499-2  to  6  Readings  in  English.  For  English  majors  only.  Departmental  ap- 
proval required.  No  more  than  four  hours  may  be  taken  in  any  one  quarter. 
500-4  Materials  and  Methods  of  Research  in  English.  The  principal  tools  of 
literary  scholarship  and  the  more  important  studies  and  journals.  Practice  in 
the  preparation  of  selective  bibliographies  and  scholarly  reports. 
501-4  Old  English  Grammar.  The  development  of  the  forms,  the  grammar,  and 
readings. 

Finance 

320-4  Corporation  Finance.  A  study  of  the  principal  duties  of  corporate 
financial  officers  and  the  problems  of  administrative  financial  management  of 
business.  Topics  include  planning,  budgeting  and  control,  external  sources  of 
capital.  Prerequisites:  Accounting  230,  231;  Economics  200,  201. 
423-4  Commercial  Banking  Operations.  The  administration  and  operation  of 
a  commercial  bank,  including  organization  structure  and  asset  management. 
Major  problems  are  analyzed  through  the  study  of  cases.  Prerequisite:  420. 
520-4  Finance.  Basic  aspects  of  business  finance.  Sources  of  capital,  short-  and 
Jong-term  financial  planning  and  policy-making,  the  impact  of  the  banking 
systems  and  of  money  or  capital  markets  on  business  finance.  Restricted  to 
Master  of  Business  Administration  students. 


Foreign  Languages 

399-3  to  9  Readings.  Readings  in  selected  works  of  representative  writers. 
Offered  in  French,  Spanish,  and  German.  May  be  taken  for  one,  two,  or  three 
quarters.  Primarily  for  students  with  no  foreign  language  concentration,  but 
may  be  taken  for  credit  in  foreign  language  concentration  with  consent. 

French 

123-3  (1,1,1)  French  Conversation.  Conversation  and  oral  drill  taken  with 
GSD  123  by  students  who  wish  additional  oral  training;  elected  only  by  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  GSD  123.  May  be  taken  separately. 

545-3  Applied  Linguistics  and  Remedial  Phonetics.  Fundamentals  of  linguistics 
with  particular  reference  to  their  application  to  classroom  procedures  in  the 
teaching  of  French,  plus  the  analysis  and  correction  of  individual  pronuncia- 
tion difficulties.  Prerequisite:  bachelor's  degree  with  emphasis  in  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

German 
126-3    (1.1.1>   German   Conversation.   Conversation  and  oral  drill  taken  with 
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GSD  126  by  students  who  wish  additional  oral  training:  elected  only  by  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  GSD  126.  May  be  taken  separately. 

Spanish 

140-3  (1,1,1)  Spanish  Conversation.  Conversation  and  oral  drill  taken  with 
GSD  140  by  students  who  wish  additional  oral  training;  elected  only  by  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  GSD  140.  May  be  taken  separately. 

General  Business  Administration 

140-4  Introduction  to  Business.  An  overview  of  the  basic  nature  of  business 
in  an  essentially  market-disciplined  economic  system.  Emphasis  on  the  inter- 
disciplinary nature  of  business  and  the  broad  administrative  principles  goy- 
erning  organized  human  endeavor.  Introduction  to  business  and  economic 
terminology  and  to  the  case  method  of  developing  analytical  ability. 
342-4  Contracts — Agency  Law.  Study  and  discussion  of  the  terminology,  defi- 
nitions, and  principles  of  contract  law  applicable  to  the  contractive  problems 
in  the  operation  of  a  business,  including  the  relevant  provisions  of  the  uniform 
commercial  code.  The  application  of  the  principles  of  agency  law  by  the 
entrepreneur  in  operating  his  firm,  and  his  legal  liability  to  his  agency  and 
third  parties  with  whom  he  deals. 

Geography 

410-8  (Quantitative  Methods  in  Geography.  Statistical  and  computer  research 
techniques  for  geographers. 

461-7  (4,3)  Advanced  Regional  Geography:  Anglo- America.  Deals  geographi- 
cally with  present-day  U.S.  and  Canada,  (a)  A  general  survey  of  the  area, 
open  to  students  without  a  concentration,  (b)  Investigates  specific  topics  in 
depth,  for  students  with  a  concentration  in  geography 

501-4  Geographic  Techniques  II.  Emphasizes  the  conceptual  framework  of 
geographv    librarv  and  bihliosrraDhic  techniaues.  and  geographic  writing. 

Government 

410-8    (4,4)    Quantitative  Methods  in  Political  Science    (Same  as  Geography 
410)    Statistical  and  computer  research  techniques  for  political  scientists. 
499-4  Scope  and  Method  of  Political  Science.  Introduction  to  major  schools 
of   thought  and  basic  research  techniques  in  political  science.   Prerequisites: 
200,  20  upper  division  hours  in  government. 

521-1  to  12  Readings  in  Government.  Supervised  readings  in  selected  subjects. 
Not  more  than  6  hours  may  apply  toward  the  master's  degree.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

529-2  to  9  Seminar  in  Public  Administration.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  in- 
structor. 

Health  Education 

355-4  Introduction  to  Public  Health.  Philosophy,  organization,  administra- 
tion, and  functions  of  federal,  state,  and  local,  official  and  voluntary  public 
health  agencies.  Periodic  field  trips  involved. 

History 

102-4   Survey  of  Asian   Civilization.   An  introduction  to  the  history  of  East 
Asia  from  the  earliest   times   to  the  twentieth  century.   Emphasis  on  China 
and  Japan. 
332-9   (3,3,3)   Medieval  History,   (a;  Early  Middle  Ages,  500-1000.   (b)  High 
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Middle  Ages,  1000-1300.  (c)  Late  Middle  Ages,  1300-1500.  Prerequisite:  sopho- 
more standing. 

401-4  History  of  the  South,  (a)  The  Old  South,  (b)  The  New  South.  An 
intensive  study  of  the  social,  economic,  political,  and  cultural  developments  of 
the  South. 

410-2  to  5  Special  Headings  in  History.  Supervised  reading  for  students  with 
sufficient  background.  Registration  by  special  permission  only.  Offered  on 
demand. 

420-4  The  French  Revolution.  A  sketch  of  the  passing  of  feudalism  in  France, 
the  background  and  development  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  and  the 
Napoleonic  period. 

430-9  (3,3,3)  Late  Modern  Europe,  (a)  Age  of  Revolution,  1815-1880.  (b) 
1880-1918.  (c)  Since  1918.  Age  of  Dictatorships. 

452-3  Historical  Research  and  Thesis  Writing.  (For  students  with  history 
concentrations.)  The  rules  of  historical  research  studied  and  applied  to  a 
definite  topic. 

500-3  to  9  History  Seminar,  (a)  American  history,  (b)  European  history,  (c) 
Latin  American  history. 

510-2  to  5  Readings  in  History.  Registration  by  special  permission  only. 
575-9    (3,3,3)    Studies   in    Latin   American    History.   A   content   and   research 
course  concerning  selected  studies  in  Latin  American  history. 
599-1  to  9  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted  toward  a  master's  degree. 

Humanities 

301-3  to  4,  302-3  to  4,  303-3  to  4  Humanities  Honors.  Prerequisite:  completion 
of  the  second-level  General  Studies  courses  and  invitation  of  the  Humanities 
Honors  Program  Committee.  Accepted  in  lieu  of  third-level  GSC  requirement. 

Instructional  Materials 

308—4  School  Library  Technical  Processes.  Organization  of  library  materials 
for  effective  service.  Acquisition,  classification,  cataloging,  preparation,  preser- 
vation, and  circulation.  Laboratory  assignments. 

403-4  School  Library  Functions  and  Management.  Effective  library  services 
in  relation  to  the  educational  objectives  of  elementary  and  secondary  school 
programs:  organization,  supervision,  finance,  housing,  equipment,  standards, 
and  evaluation. 

406-4  Library  Materials  for  Adolescents.  A  study  of  the  aids,  methods,  and 
criteria  for  the  selection  and  use  of  books  and  other  instructional  materials 
for  students  in  the  high  school.  Open  to  juniors  with  consent  of  instructor. 
417-4  Audio- Visual  Methods  in  Education.  Selection  and  utilization  of  in- 
structional materials  in  the  learning  environment,  elementary  through  adult 
levels.  Audio  and  visual  materials  and  procedures  are  emphasized  with  some 
attention  given  to  bibliographies  and  reference  books  for  teachers. 
440-2  Photography  for  Teachers.  Techniques  of  picture-taking  and  the  prep- 
aration of  color  slides  of  community  resources  for  use  in  classroom  instruction 
and  for  school  public  relations. 

445-4  Preparation  of  Teacher-Made  Audio-Visual  Materials.  Laboratory  prac- 
tice in  the  preparation  of  bulletin  boards,  opaque  materials,  models,  slides, 
recordings,  feltboards,  and  other  graphic  materials.  Prerequisite:  417  or  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

530-4  History  of  Books  and  Libraries.  The  evolution  of  the  printed  book  and 
the  rise  and  development  of  modern  libraries. 

548-4  Supervision  and  Administration  of  an  Audio- Visual  Program.  Provides 
professional  information  and  training  for  persons  with  administrative  responsi- 
bilities at  the  district  or  unit  level.  Primarily  designed  for  directors  of  In- 
structional Materials  and  Audio- Visual  Centers.  Prerequisite:  417  or  consent 
of  instructor. 

549-4  Visual  Learning.  Learning  from  pictures  in  the  classroom,  the  design  of 
still  and  moving  pictures,  pictures  used  in  testing  perception,  and  the  place 
of  pictures  in  advertising  and  communication.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 
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560—4  Seminar  in  Instructional  Materials.  Designed  to  give  advanced  graduate 
students  an  opportunity  to  investigate  and  discuss  topics  in  instructional  ma- 
terials before  the  seminar  group.  Topics  selected  depend  on  background  and 
interest  of  individuals.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

Management  Operating  Systems 

381-4  Management  Operating  Systems  II.  A  study  of  the  complexities  in- 
volved in  the  simultaneous  integration  of  several  sub-systems.  Teams  of  stu- 
dents design  company  or  corporate-wide  management  operating  systems.  The 
computer  is  used.  Prerequisites:  Accounting  341,  Marketing  452,  Production 
460,  senior  standing. 

588-4  Seminar  in  Management  Systems.  Broadens  and  deepens  understand- 
ing of  the  application  of  management  science  to  business.  Brings  together 
computer-supported  quantitative  methods  and  considers  ways  of  making  these 
tools  available  for  business  decisions.  Problems  are  taken  from  such  areas  as 
distribution,  production,  inventory,  finance,  budgeting,  managerial  account- 
ing, and  personnel.  Prerequisites:  583,  Quantitative  Methods  513. 

Marketing 

371-4  Principles  of  Marketing  Management.  An  introductory  survey  of  the 
problems  encountered  by  the  marketing  executive  and  the  analytical  and 
evaluative  systems  available  which  can  be  used  to  improve  his  operating  effi- 
ciency. Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  use  of  marketing  management  factors  in 
the  areas  of  markets,  products,  distribution,  price,  and  promotion.  Prerequisite: 
370 

471-4  Advertising  Policy  and  Management.  Advertising  strategy,  planning, 
and  research  and  their  relationship  to  other  marketing  tools.  Emphasis  on 
problems  faced  by  marketing  and  business  executives  in  administering  the 
advertising  effort.  Prerequisite:  470. 

Mathematics 

101-4  Fundamental  Mathematics.  Basic  notions  of  sets;  number  systems  and 
their  algebraic  properties  and  some  computational  aspects;  ordering  of  real 
numbers,  inequalities,  and  absolute  value;  intuitive  geometry;  relations,  vari- 
ables, and  functions.  Individual  instruction  given  as  needed  until  completion 
of  intermediate  algebra.  Ten  lecture  and  laboratory  hours  per  week.  May  not 
carry  credit  toward  some  degrees.  Graded  on  pass-fail  basis  only. 
150-8  (4,4)  Elementary  Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry.  Elementary  differ- 
ential and  integral  calculus  with  analytic  geometry  and  applications.  Includes 
the  definite  integral  and  differentiation  of  transcendental  functions.  Must  be 
taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  GSD  114c. 

225-4  Programming  for  Digital  Computers.  An  intensive  course.  Topics  include 
computer  organization  and  characteristics,  machine  language  coding,  flow 
charts,  subroutines,  symbolic  coding,  and  compiler  systems.  Equipment  of  the 
University's  Data  Processing  and  Computing  Center  is  used  for  applications. 
Prerequisite:  GSD  114a. 

305-8  (4,4)  Applied  Mathematics  for  Physical  Sciences,  (a)  Ordinary  dif- 
ferential equations,  Laplace  transforms,  second  order  linear  differential  equa- 
tions with  singular  points,  special  functions,  (b)  Fourier  series  and  boundary 
value  problems,  solution  of  partial  differential  equations  of  the  first  and 
second  order.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  252b. 
321-4  Elementary  Matrix  Algebra.  Introduction  to  the  algebra  of  matrices  and 
theory  of  determinants:  inverse  of  a  matrix,  rank  and  equivalence,  linear  equa- 
tions, and  linear  dependence.  Prerequisite:  150b. 

351-4  Multivariate  Calculus.  Vector  algebra,  functions  of  several  variables, 
the  differential  and  integral  calculus.  Topics  include  directional  derivatives, 
maxima  and  minima,  gradient,  divergence  and  curl,  line  and  surface  integrals, 
Green's  Theorem,  Stoke's  Theorem,  and  integrals  independent  of  path.  Pre- 
requisites: 252b,  Physics  211a. 
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395-2  to  12  Readings  in  Mathematics.  Supervised  reading  in  selected  subjects. 
Prerequisites:  12  hours  of  300-  or  400-level  mathematics,  4.0  average  in  mathe- 
matics and  consent  of  chairman. 

410-16  (4,4,4,4)  Statistical  Analysis.  For  students  in  fields  using  statistical 
methods  but  not  required  to  take  calculus.  Includes  (a)  elements  of  prob- 
ability, estimation,  and  testing  hypotheses;  (b)  the  general  linear  model 
(multiple  linear  regression,  analysis  of  variance,  analysis  of  covariance)  and 
non-parametric  statistics;  (c)  design  of  experiments;  (d)  sample  survey  tech- 
niques. May  not  be  used  to  satisfy  requirements  for  a  mathematics  concen- 
tration. Three  lectures  and  two  laboratory  hours  per  week.  Must  be  taken  in 
either  a,b,c,d  or  a,b,d,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  GSD  114a. 

433-3  Theory  of  Point  Sets.  General  properties  of  sets;  topology  of  plane  sets; 
closed  sets  and  open  sets  in  metric  spaces,  homeomorphisms  and  continuous 
mappings,  connectedness.  Prerequisite:  252b  and  6  hours  in  courses  num- 
bered 300  or  higher,  or  consent  of  instructor. 

446-2  to  10  Structure  of  Mathematics.  Designed  to  assist  experienced  teachers 
in  extending  their  understanding  of  mathematics,  (a)  Elementary  School 
Mathematics,  (b)  Junior  High  School  Mathematics.  Does  not  count  credit 
toward  a  mathematics  concentration.  Prerequisites:  experience  in  teaching, 
consent  of  instructor. 

455-9  (3,3,3)  Advanced  Mathematics  for  the  Physical  Sciences.  Introduction 
to  various  topics  such  as  complex  variable  theory  with  applications,  operational 
calculus  (Laplace  and  other  transforms),  vector  field  theory,  and  partial  dif- 
ferential equations.  May  be  taken  separately  or  in  any  sequence.  Prerequisite 
for  a:  252b;  for  b,c:  305a. 

458-6  (3,3)  Finite  Mathematics.  An  introduction  to  topics  in  finite  mathe- 
matics such  as  logic,  sets,  probability,  linear  algebra,  and  Markov  chains.  De- 
signed for  students  preparing  for  high  school  teaching  and  for  advanced  stu- 
dents in  the  behavioral  sciences.  Prerequisite:  252a  or  consent  of  instructor. 
472-9  (3,3,3)  Computer  Science.  An  introduction  to  computing  systems  and 
the  mathematics  of  computation,  (a)  Computer  organization,  design,  and  pro- 
gramming systems,  (b)  Linear  system  problems,  linear  programming  and  net- 
work problems,  (c)  Digital  simulation  problems,  linear  and  other  probabilistic 
problems.  Prerequisites:  225,  305a,  321. 

475-9  (3,3,3)  Numerical  Analysis.  Introduction  to  approximation  methods 
including  finite  differences  and  interpolation;  numerical  differentiation  and 
quadrature;  least  squares  approximation;  numerical  solution  of  linear  and  non- 
linear systems;  numerical  integration  of  systems  of  ordinary  and  partial  differ- 
ential equations.  Emphasis  upon  error  analysis  throughout.  Must  be  taken  in 
a,h,c  sequence.  Prerequisites:  305a  or  252b,  consent  of  instructor. 
501-9  (3,3,3)  Real  Variables.  A  basic  course  in  mathematical  analysis.  (a,b) 
The  real  number  system;  fundamental  theorems  in  limits  and  continuity; 
open,  closed,  compact,  and  connected  sets  in  Euclidean  and  metric  spaces;  the 
Riemann  and  the  Riemann-Stieltjes  integrals  and  functions  of  bounded 
variation;  infinite  series;  uniform  continuity;  uniform  convergence  of  series 
and  improper  integrals;  arcs  and  curves;  implicit  function  theorem;  multiple 
integrals,  (c)  The  general  theory  of  measure  and  integration  from  an  abstract 
point  of  view.  Additive  classes  of  sets,  Borel  sets,  measurability,  measure  and 
outer  measure;  integrable  functions,  convergence  theorems;  absolute  con- 
tinuity and  the  Radon-Nikodym  theorem;  Fubini's  theorem.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  452c. 

520-9  (3,3,3)  Modern  Algebra.  Displays  some  of  the  richness  of  algebra  when 
mathematical  systems  other  than  the  traditional  one  based  upon  the  real 
numbers  are  considered.  Abstract  theory  of  groups,  rings,  and  fields,  with 
particular  attention  to  examples  from  permutation  groups,  matrics,  vector 
spaces,  and  polynomial  and  other  function  spaces;  rational  numbers  and 
fields,  complex  numbers,  unique  factorization,  algebraic  number  fields.  Must 
be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  420. 

550-1  to  10  Seminar.  Supervised  study  and  preparation  of  reports  on  assigned 
topics.  Reports  presented  for  class  discussion,  (a)  Algebra,  (b)  Geometry,  (c) 
Analysis,  (d)  Probability  and  Statistics,  (e)  Mathematics  Education.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  instructor. 

555-9  (3,3,3)  Complex  Variables.  Classical  and  modern  analytic  function 
theory,  including  Cauchy-Riemann  equations,  Cauchy-Goursat  theorem,  con- 
formal    mapping,    normal    families,    Reimann    mapping    theorem,    calculus    of 
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residues,  analytic  continuation,  Riemann  surfaces,  entire  functions.  Must  be 
taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  452c. 

580-9  (3,3,3)  Mathematical  Methods  of  Statistics.  A  presentation  of  prob- 
ability and  statistical  inference  based  on  an  axiomatic  approach  and  employing 
advanced  mathematical  concepts.  Topics  include  the  theory  of  measure  and 
integration  in  R,  foundations  of  probability,  random  variables  and  distribu- 
tions in  R,  sampling  distributions,  tests  of  hypotheses,  theory  of  estimation. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  452,  455. 

595-1  to  10  Special  Project.  An  individual  project,  including  a  written  report. 
(a)  Algebra;  (b)  Geometry;  (c)  Analysis;  (d)  Probability  and  Statistics;  (e) 
Mathematics  Education. 

599-1  to  9  Thesis.  Minimum  of  5  hours  to  be  counted  toward  the  Master  of 
Arts  degree. 

Music 

002-7  (1,1,1,1,1,1,1)  Choral  Ensembles,  (a)  Collegiate  Singers,  (b)  Univer- 
sity Chorus,  (c)  Male  Chorus,  (d)  Women's  Glee  Club,  (e)  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  Community  Choral  Society,  (f)  Madrigal  Singers,  (g)  Con- 
cert Chorale.  May  be  taken  in  any  sequence.  Any  part  may  be  repeated  for 
twelve  quarters.  Prerequisite:  auditions  for  a,f,g. 

205-9  (3,3,3)  Theory  of  Music.  Advanced  harmonic  techniques,  modulation, 
altered  chords,  chromatic  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  introduction  to  con- 
temporary harmonic  principles.  Must  be  taken  in  sequence.  Prerequisite:  105c. 
307-4  Recreational  Music.  For  those  interested  in  the  less  formal  approach 
to  music  and  for  prospective  leaders  for  recreational  activities. 
442-6  (3,3)  Contrapuntal  Forms,  (a)  Analysis  and  creative  writing  in  the 
style  of  Palestrina  and  his  contemporaries  and  the  contrapuntal-harmonic 
technique  of  Bach,  (b)  Analysis  and  creative  writing  of  the  larger  imitative 
forms.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  205c. 

499-1  to  3  Independent  Study.  The  capable  student  engages  in  original  in- 
vestigations with  faculty  specialists.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  instructor. 

501-3  Introduction  to  Graduate  Study  in  Music.  Basic  bibliographical  and 
historical  research  techniques  in  music  theory  literature,  and  education. 
5l9-9  "(3,3,3)  Vocal  Pedagogy  and  Literature,  (a)  A  study  of  vocal  pedagogy 
with  emphasis  on  the  techniques  and  materials  to  be  used  with  beginning  voice 
students,  (b)  Advanced  vocal  pedagogy  with  related  study  of  the  history  of 
singing  and  of  the  teaching  of  singing,  (c)  A  survey  of  literature  for  solo 
voice  and  its  relation  to  vocal  pedagogy. 

560—2  to  6  Seminar  in  Music  Education.  Trends,  current  practices,  philosophies 
of  music  education. 

566-1  Instrumental  Ensemble.  Participation  in  a  chamber  or  large  ensemble 
for  purposes  of  studying  and  performing  literature  in  the  field  of  the  major 
instrument  other  than  solo  literature. 

567-1  Vocal  Ensemble.  Participation  in  a  chamber  or  large  ensemble  for  pur- 
poses  of  studying  and  performing  literature  in  the  field  of  the  vocal  music 
other  than  solo  literature.  Includes  madrigal  groups,  choral  ensembles,  women's 
chorus,  etc. 
599-3  to  9  Thesis. 

Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations 

451-4  Labor  Relations  Law  and  Collective  Bargaining.  An  analysis  of  labor 
relations  legislation  and  the  complex  interrelations  of  management,  employees, 
and  labor  unions,  as  well  as  of  collective  bargaining  contracts,  their  scope, 
enforceability,  and  significance  to  labor  relations.  Cases  and  reports  are  in- 
corporated. Prerequisite:  General  Business  Administration  340. 

Philosophy 
301-4    Philosophy   of   Religion.    An   analysis   of   problems   in   the   psychology, 
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metaphysics,  and  social  effects  of  religion.  The  nature  of  mystical  experience, 
the  existence  of  God,  and  problems  of  suffering,  prayer,  and  immortality. 
490-2  to  12  Special  Problems.  Seminar  for  qualified  seniors  and  graduate  stu- 
dents to  pursue  specific  topics  in  depth.  Varied  content.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

495-2  to  12  Independent  Readings.  Independent  study  in  philosophy  on  a  tu- 
torial basis.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and  chairman. 

Physical  Education 

350-4  Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  Physical  Education  Activities  in 
the  Elementary  School.  The  organization  and  conduct  of  the  program,  program 
planning,  evaluation  of  materials,  observation  and  practice  in  creative  rhythms, 
singing  games,  folk  dancing,  and  games  of  low  organization.  (Required  for 
elementary  education.) 

389-4  Affiliation  in  Physical  Education.  Observing  and  assisting  instructor 
in  planning,  scheduling,  and  conducting  a  physical  education  program.  Stu- 
dents acquire  this  experience  by  working  in  area  schools.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

475-2  to  4  Individual  Research.  The  selection,  investigation,  and  writing  of  a 
research  paper  under  the  supervision  of  instructor. 

501-4  Curriculum  in  Physical  Education.  Principals  and  procedures  for  cur- 
riculum construction  and  revision;  criteria  for  selecting  activities  and  judg- 
ing outcomes  and  the  place  of  the  physical  education  course  of  study  within 
the  total  curriculum. 

502-4  Foundations  of  Motor  Skills.  Application  of  physiological,  kinesiological, 
and  mechanical  principles  to  intelligent  control  of  large-muscle  activities. 
Recommended  background:  a  course  in  kinesiology. 

Physics 

211-12  (4,4,4)  University  Physics.  A  basic  course  for  science,  mathematics, 
and  pre-engineering  students,  (a)  Kinematics,  dynamics,  and  statics,  (b) 
Thermodynamics,  wave  motion,  acoustics,  optics,  (c)  Electrostatics,  electric 
current  theory,  magnetism,  and  electromagnetic  waves.  Three  lecture  and 
two  recitation  hours  per  week.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  or  a,c,b  sequence. 
Prerequisite:  (a)  Mathematics  150a  or  concurrent  enrollment;  (b,c)  211a, 
Mathematics  150b  or  concurrent  enrollment. 

212-3  (1,1,1)  University  Physics  Laboratory.  Experiments  in  mechanics,  heat, 
sound,  light,  electricity,  and  magnetism.  Meets  three  hours  per  week.  Pre- 
requisite: concurrent  enrollment  in  211. 

304-4  Thermodynamics  and  Kinetic  Theory.  A  macroscopic  study  of  the 
thermal  properties  of  matter  and  the  laws  of  the  thermodynamics.  Kinetic 
theory  and  the  distribution  of  molecular  velocities.  Transport  phenomena. 
Prerequisite:   211b. 

420-2  to  5  Special  Projects.  Each  student  is  assigned  to  a  definite  investigative 
topic.  Adapted  to  advanced  undergraduate  students.  Prerequisite:  8  hours  of 
physics  courses  above  300. 

510-9  (3,3,3)  Classical  Mechanics.  Variational  principles  and  Lagrange's 
equations;  rigid  body  motion;  special  relativity;  canonical  equations,  small 
oscillations  including  non-linear  problems;  perturbation  methods;  classical 
theory  of  fields.  Prerequisite:  301. 

531-9  (3,3,3)  Quantum  Mechanics.  Wave  mechanics,  matrix  mechanics,  trans- 
formation theory  of  quantum  mechanics;  angular  momentum,  perturbation 
theory,  scattering  theory.  Prerequisites:  415,  Mathematics  407  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

590-1  to  9  Research  in  Physics  (Thesis).  1-5  hours  each  quarter.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  faculty. 

Production 
461-4    Methods    Design    and    Work    Measurement.    Design    of   work   systems, 
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methods,  and  techniques  employed  in  the  measurement  of  work.  Emphasizes 
current  philosophy  underlying  improvement  of  work  methods  and  procedures 
used  to  measure  work  performed.  Covers  four  major  areas:  methods  design, 
standardizing  the  operation,  work  measurement,  and  training  the  operator. 
A  number  of  projects  correlating  with  the  course  material  are  assigned.  Pre- 
requisite: 460. 

Psychology 

301-4  Child  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  biological  and  psychological  develop- 
ment of  the  child  from  birth  through  puberty,  and  of  relevant  research  methods 
and  results.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

303-4  Adolescent  Psychology.  Examines  the  physical  and  psychological  devel- 
opment of  the  adolescent,  and  the  relevance  of  childhood  development  to  ado- 
lescent problems.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

305-4  Introduction  to  Personality  Dynamics.  Exploration  of  human  motiva- 
tions, personality  patterns,  and  ways  of  coping  with  the  stresses  of  modern  life. 
Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

307-4  Social  Psychology.  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  individual's  inter- 
action with  his  social  environment.  Considers  problems  of  social  learning,  atti- 
tude formation,  communication,  social  influence  processes,  and  group  behavior. 
Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

420-4  Experimental  Analysis  of  Behavior.  An  examination  of  the  principles 
of  respondent  and  operant  conditioning  in  human  and  animal  behavior. 
Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

431-4  Psychopathology.  Classification,  description,  etiology  and  treatment  of 
the  disorders  of  personality  organization  and  behavioral  integration.  Observa- 
tions in  a  state  mental  hospital  setting.  Prerequisite:  305  or  consent  of  instruc- 
tor. 

432-4  Mental  Hygiene.  An  integration  of  psychological  knowledge  and  prin- 
ciples concerning  factors  and  conditions  affecting  the  individual  which  tend  to 
facilitate  or  determine  health. 

440-4  Theories  of  Personality.  A  review  and  critical  evaluation  of  major  per- 
sonality theories  and  their  supporting  evidence.  Prerequisite:  305  or  consent  of 
instructor. 

465-4  Group  Dynamics  and  Individual  behavior.  Examination  of  research  and 
theory  in  the  area  of  small-group  interaction.  Examines  such  topics  as  group 
structure  and  function,  group  problem-solving,  leadership,  etc.  Prerequisite: 
320  or  consent  of  instructor. 

474-4  Psychology  of  Employee  Relations.  A  study  of  job  satisfaction  and 
morale,  psychological  aspects  of  labor  relations,  industrial  counseling,  social 
and  organizational  variables  as  they  affect  psychological  climate  in  employee 
relations.  Prerequisite:  320  or  consent  of  instructor. 

490-1  to  8  Independent  Projects.  Independent  readings  and  projects  in  psy- 
chology. Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor  and  chairman. 

50l-i2  (4,4,4)  Proseminar  in  General  Psychology.  Basic  conceptual  and  meth- 
odlogocial  problems  in  the  study  of  behavior,  (a)  History  and  systems  of 
psychology,  philosophy  of  science,  scientific  methodology,  behavior  theory,  (b) 
Personality  and  individual  differences,  new  conceptual  and  methodological 
developments  and  trends.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  instructor.  Open  to  students  in  other  areas  by  consent  of  chairman. 
520-4  Research  Design  and  Inference  I.  Study  of  elements  of  probability,  de- 
sign, and  analysis  of  simple  experiments  including  t  and  F  tests;  selected  non- 
parametric  tests  and  multiple  regression  analysis.  Prerequisite:  211b  or  Coun- 
selor Education  420. 

530—4  Personality  Theory  and  Dynamics.  Intensive  treatment  and  critical 
analysis  of  several  representative  approaches  to  personality.  Consideration 
also  of  important  personality  concepts  common  to  most  theoretical  approaches. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

541-6  to  8  (4,  2  to  4)  Psychodiagnostics  I.  Introduction  to  clinical  psychology 
with  attention  to  the  function  and  clinical  use  of  individual  intelligence  tests. 
Theories  of  intelligence  and  related  research.  Age  scales  with  emphasis  on 
infant  and  child  testing.  Point  scales  and  tests  of  deterioration  with  emphasis 
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on  child  and  adult  testing.  Lecture  and  practicum.  Prerequisites:  520,  con- 
sent of  instructor. 

590-1  to  16  headings  in  Psychology.  Readings  in  selected  topics  in  psychology 
under  staff  supervision.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairman. 

591-1  to  36  Research  in  Psychology.  Research  under  staff  supervision  in  se- 
lected areas  of  psychology.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  chairman. 
593-1  to  18  Practicum  in  Psychology.  Practicum  experience  in  a  professional 
setting  is  offered  under  staff  supervision  in  the  following  areas:  (e)  Clinical 
Psychology,  (f)  Counseling  Psychology,  (h)  Industrial  Psychology,  (j)  Child 
Psychology,  (k)  Community  Health  Psychology,  (1)  Teaching  of  Psychology, 
(s)   School  Psychology. 

Quantitative  Methods 

210-4  Probability  in  Decision  Making.  Introduction  to  certain  modern  mathe- 
matical concepts  and  methods  applicable  to  business  decisions  including  prob- 
ability, probability  distributions,  and  elements  of  calculus.  Prerequisite:  GSD 
114d. 

510-4  Statistical  Analysis  for  Decision-Making.  Statistical  techniques  appli- 
cable to  business  including  distributions  of  one  variable,  index  numbers,  time 
series,  multivariate  distributions.  Introduction  to  probability,  sampling,  esti- 
mation with  confidence  intervals,  tests  of  hypotheses,  regression,  and  correla- 
tion. Restricted  to  Master  of  Business  Administration  students. 

Science  and  Technology 

415-1  to  3  Instructional  Innovation  for  the  Physical  Sciences.  A  variety  of 
subject  matter  with  regard  to  its  order  of  presentation  in  a  course,  the  type 
of  plausibility  arguments  most  successful  in  a  "derivation,"  the  types  of 
demonstrations  most  appropriate  to  the  subject  matter,  and  the  relation  of 
laboratory  work  to  the  lecture  content. 

Sociology 

302-4  Contemporary  Social  Problems.  Discussion  and  analysis  of  selected  con- 
temporary social  problems  with  consideration  of  alternative  courses  of  action. 
Prerequisite:  301. 

396-1  to  5  Readings  in  Sociology.  Supervised  reading  in  selected  subjects.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  chairman. 

405-4  Current  Sociology.  A  survey  of  important  trends  in  contemporary  social 
thought.  Reading,  reporting,  and  evaluating  content  of  leading  sociological 
journals.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  instructor. 

451-4  Social  Thought  II:  The  Sociological  Movement.  From  romanticism  to 
realism;  rise  and  development  of  scientific  social  thought.  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  instructor. 

501—4  Survey  of  Sociological  Theory.  The  development  of  sociology  as  a  sci- 
ence of  society,  from  synthetic  philosophy  to  analytic  sociology.  Prerequisite: 
451  or  consent  of  instructor. 

Social  Welfare 

383-4  Introduction  to  Interviewing.  Theory  and  practice  of  interviewing  as  a 
means  of  gaining  information,  and  of  understanding  and  imparting  the  same. 
Focus  is  on  the  interview  as  a  tool  in  social  work,  but  principles  are  generally 
applicable.  Prerequisite:  GSB  103a  or  201c. 

Special  Education 
410a-4    Problems    and    Characteristics    of    the    Emotionally    Disturbed    Child. 
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Diagnosis,  screening,  classroom  management,  placement  considerations,  goals, 
and  the  effective  use  of  ancillary  services.  Emphasis  on  the  understanding  of 
maladaptive  behavior  through  principles  of  learning  and  behavior  dynamics. 
Observations. 

410b-4  Problems  and  Characteristics  of  the  Mentally  Retarded.  Objectives, 
curriculum,  methods,  and  materials  of  instruction  for  slow  learners.  Emphasis 
upon  the  principles  of  learning  as  they  can  be  applied  to  this  group.  Observa- 
tions. Prerequisite:  Counselor  Education  305  or  Psychology  301  or  303. 
410c-4  Problems  and  Characteristics  of  the  Gifted  Child.  Designed  to  help 
teachers  in  the  identification  of,  and  programming  for,  gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren. Prerequisite:  Counselor  Education  305  or  Psychology  301  or  303. 
414—4  The  Exceptional  Child.  Physical,  mental,  emotional,  and  social  traits  of 
all  types  of  exceptional  children.  Effects  of  handicaps  in  learning  situations. 
Methods  of  differentiation  and  techniques  for  rehabilitation.  Individual  case 
studies  used;  observations  and  field  trips.  Prerequisites:  Counselor  Education 
305,  Psychology  301  or  303. 

420b-4  Methods  and  Materials  in  the  Education  of  the  Educable  Mentally 
Handicapped.  Offered  in  conjunction  with  practice  teaching.  Methods  and 
materials  needed  in  teaching  educable  mentally  handicapped  children. 
428-4  Speech  Correction  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  (Same  as  Speech  Path- 
ology and  Audiology  428.)  Etiology  and  therapy  of  common  speech  defects. 
Open  to  in-service  teachers,  seniors  and  graduate  students  in  education. 
496-1  to  8  Readings  and  Independent  Study  in  Special  Education.  Study  of  a 
highly  specific  problem  area  in  the  education  of  exceptional  children.  Open 
only  to  selected  seniors  and  graduate  students.  Prerequisites:  414,  consent  of 
staff. 

501-4  Special  Research  Problem.  For  majors  and  minors  in  the  field  of  spe- 
cial education.  Choosing  and  conducting  research  activities.  The  student  to 
select  a  topic  for  research  and  present  it,  upon  completion,  to  the  staff.  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  staff. 

577-4  to  12  Practicum  in  Special  Education.  Supervised  experience  in  school 
or  institution  programs  for  atypical  children.  Special  research  project.  Open 
to  graduate  students  only.  Prerequisites:  410a  or  b  or  consent  of  staff. 
590-12  (4,4,4)  Seminar:  Mental  Retardation.  Critical  review  of  administrative 
practices,  research,  theories  and  etiological  factors  relevant  to  programs  in  the 
education  of  children  who  are  mentally  retarded  or  gifted.  Implications  of 
research  in  related  disciplines.  Application  of  theories  to  practice.  Open  to  ad- 
vanced graduate  students  in  special  education  only.  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
instructor. 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 

428-4  Speech  Correction  for  the  Classroom  Teacher.  (Same  as  Special  Edu- 
cation 428.)  Etiology  and  therapy  of  common  speech  defects.  Open  to  in-serv- 
ice teachers,  seniors,  and  graduate  students  in  education. 
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University  Calendar 


FALL,  1969  New  Student  Week 


Sunday-Tuesday, 
September  21-23 
Quarter  Begins  Tuesday,  September  23  * 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Tuesday,  10  P.M.- 

Monday, 8  a.m.,  November  25-December  1 
Final  Examinations  Monday-Saturday, 

December  15-20 


WINTER,  1970  Quarter  Begins 

Final  Examinations 


Monday,  January  5  * 

Monday-Saturday, 

March  16-21 


SPRING,  1970  Quarter  Begins  Monday,  March  30  * 

Memorial  Day  Holiday  Friday,  May  29 

Final  Examinations         Monday-Saturday,  June  8-13 
Commencement  (Carbondale)  Friday,  June  12 

Commencement  (Edwardsville)         Saturday,  June  13 


SUMMER,  1970  Quarter  Begins 

Independence  Day  Holiday 
Final  Examinations 


Monday,  June  22  * 

Friday,  July  3 

Monday-Friday, 

August  31-September  4 

Commencement  (Edwardsville)      Friday,  September  4 

Commencement  (Carbondale)    Saturday,  September  5 

FALL,  1970  New  Students         Sunday-Tuesday,  September  20-22 
Quarter  Begins  Tuesday,  September  22  * 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Tuesday,  10  P.M.- 

Monday, 8  a.m.,  November  24-30 
Final  Examinations  Saturday-Friday, 

December  12-18 


WINTER,  1971  Quarter  Begins 

Final  Examinations 


Monday,  January  4  * 
Saturday-Friday,  March  13-19 


SPRING,  1971  Quarter  Begins  Monday,  March  29  * 

Memorial  Day  Holiday  Monday,  May  31 

Final  Examinations  Saturday-Friday,  June  5-11 

Commencement  (Edwardsville)  Friday,  June  11 

Commencement  (Carbondale)  Saturday,  June  12 


*  Classes  begin  with  the  evening  classes  after  5:30  p.m.  on  the  Carbondale  Campus  and  with  the 
evening  classes  after  4:30  p.m.  on  the  Edwardsville  Campus. 


Board  of  Trustees 

Term  Expires 

Lindell  W.  Sturgis,  Chairman,  Metropolis  1971 

Harold  R.  Fischer,  V ice-Chairman,  Granite  City  1975 

Melvin  C.  Lockard,  Secretary,  Mattoon  1971 

Martin  V.  Brown,  Carbondale  1973 

Ivan  A.  Elliott,  Jr.,  Carmi  1973 

F.  Guy  Hitt,  Benton  1971 

Eugene  T.  Simonds,  Carbondale  1975 
Ray  Page  (Ex-officio) ,  Springfield 
Louise  Morehouse,  Recorder 


Officers  of  Administration 


Delyte  W.  Morris,  President 

Charles  D.  Tenney,  Vice-President  for  Planning  and  Review 

Robert  W.  MacVicar,  Chancellor 

Ernest  J.  Simon,  Dean  of  University  Technical  and  Adult  Education 

Marvin  P.  Hill,  Assistant  Dean  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education 

M.  Keith  Humble,  Institute  Director 

Robert  A.  McGrath,  Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions 
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The  University  and  the 
Campus  Organization 


THE  UNIVERSITY  IN  PERSPECTIVE 

The  year  1969  begins  the  five-year-long  celebration  of  the  centennial  of 
Southern  Illinois  University,  which  was  chartered  in  1869,  and  which 
initiated  instruction  in  1874.  Since  that  time  the  University  has  sought 
to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  the  times  for  the  people  whom  it  serves 
as  a  public  institution.  Consistent  with  the  character  of  the  University, 
the  centennial  celebration  will  stress  the  hopes  and  goals  of  the  future 
in  each  of  the  major  academic  areas,  rather  than  dwelling  on  the  real 
accomplishments  in  the  past  history  of  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Although  the  student  population  has  increased  to  the  point  that  South- 
ern Illinois  University  was  recently  rated  twentieth  in  the  nation  in 
enrollment  of  full-time  resident  students  and  twenty-third  largest  in 
total  enrollment,  the  formation  of  schools,  colleges,  divisions,  and  de- 
partments within  the  University  permits  focus  on  the  special  interests 
of  individual  students.  The  University  comprises  the  faculty  and  facil- 
ities to  offer  general  and  professional  training  ranging  from  two-year 
associate  degree  programs  to  doctoral  programs. 

Though  Southern  Illinois  University  is  a  single  university,  it  has  two 
major  campuses,  the  Carbondale  Campus,  with  its  Vocational-Technical 
Institute  and  Little  Grassy  Facilities,  and  the  Edwardsville  Campus 
which  offers  degrees  at  Alton,  East  St.  Louis,  and  Edwardsville. 

The  University  has  maintained  extensive  overseas  operations  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  it  continues  to  develop  its  international  education 
dimensions. 

The  University  is  fully  accredited  by  the  North  Central  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  The  University  and  its  various 
academic  components  carry  the  following  accreditation  on  the  bacca- 
laureate and  higher  levels:  North  Central  Association,  National  Council 
for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education,  American  Association  of  Col- 
legiate Schools  of  Business,  American  Chemical  Association,  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Journalism,  American  Dietetics  Association, 
American  Psychological  Association,  American  Speech  and  Hearing 
Association  by  American  Board  of  Examiners  in  Speech  and  Hearing, 
Board  of  Vocational  Education  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  National  As- 
sociation of  Schools  of  Music,  United  States  Office  of  Education,  and 
State  Board  of  Vocational  Education  for  Vocational  Home  Economics. 

Carbondale  Campus 

Immediately  south  of  the  city  of  Carbondale,  the  University  campus, 
comprising  more  than  four  thousand  acres,  has  developed  a  three-hundred- 
acre  portion  with  woods  and  a  lake  as  a  site  for  its  academic  buildings 
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and  residence  halls.  The  buildings  are  located  in  wooded  tracts  along  two 
circular  shaped  campus  drives,  named  for  Lincoln  and  Douglas.  Features 
that  are  located  near  the  center  of  the  campus  complex  are  a  wooded 
tract,  preserved  in  the  tradition  of  the  native  forests  of  Southern  Illinois, 
and  several  buildings  surrounding  Old  Main  which  formed  the  original 
campus  almost  a  century  ago.  Among  the  recent  additions  to  the  campus 
skyline  are  the  high-rise  residence  halls,  the  Morris  Library  with  more 
than  a  million  volumes,  a  multi-media  classroom  building,  and  the  dome 
shaped  S.I.U.  Arena,  seating  more  than  10,000  people  for  academic  and 
recreational  events. 

The  city  of  Carbondale  is  100  miles  southeast  of  Saint  Louis,  Missouri, 
in  Jackson  County,  the  western  border  of  which  is  the  Mississippi  River. 
Immediately  south  of  Carbondale  begins  some  of  the  most  rugged,  pic- 
turesque terrain  in  Illinois.  Sixty  miles  to  the  south  is  the  historic  con- 
fluence of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  the  two  forming  the  border 
of  the  southern  tip  of  Little  Egypt,  the  fourteen  southernmost  counties 
in  Illinois.  The  region  immediately  surrounding  Carbondale  is  noted  for 
its  large  peach  and  apple  orchards.  Within  ten  miles  of  the  campus 
there  are  two  state  parks  and  four  lakes.  The  largest  of  the  lakes  is 
Crab  Orchard  Lake,  four  miles  east  of  Carbondale.  It  has  a  shoreline  of 
125  miles,  and  it  is  frequented  by  students  for  swimming,  water  skiing, 
boating,  fishing,  picnicking,  camping,  and  hunting.  Within  the  confines  of 
the  campus  itself  is  the  University's  own  Lake-on-the-Campus  with  facil- 
ities for  swimming,  boating,  fishing,  and  picnicking. 

The  campus  is  undergoing  extensive  expansion.  Approximately  seventy 
large  permanent  buildings  and  several  hundred  small  temporary  build- 
ings now  comprise  the  campus.  Additional  buildings  now  under  construc- 
tion or  recently  completed  include : 

Life  Science  Building  Humanities  Building 

General  Classroom  Building  Advanced  Physical  Science 

Physical  Science  Building  University  Center  Addition 

Communications  Building-Stage  II  Recreation  Complex 

Residence  Units:  University  Park,  Evergreen  Terrace 

Southern  Acres,  the  campus  of  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute,  is 
located  seven  miles  east  of  Carbondale,  and  includes  classrooms,  library, 
and  shop  facilities  for  its  academic  program,  in  addition  to  residence 
halls.  The  part  of  its  program  related  to  aircraft  technology  is  located 
adjacent  to  the  Southern  Illinois  Airport.  Several  of  its  temporary  build- 
ings are  being  replaced  by  buildings  representing  the  first  stage  of  a 
master  plan  for  the  campus. 

The  Little  Grassy  Lake  Facility  consists  of  nine  square  miles  of  land 
adjacent  to  Little  Grassy  Lake  and  approximately  seventy  permanent 
structures.  Although  the  programs  conducted  at  Little  Grassy  are  pri- 
marily devoted  to  instruction  and  training  in  recreation  and  outdoor 
education,  many  units  of  the  University  utilize  its  facilities. 

Publications 

A  list  of  other  issues  of  the  Southern  Illinois  University  Bulletin  is  given 
in  this  catalog  immediately  preceding  the  table  of  contents.  For  additional 
information  write  to  the  dean  or  director  of  the  program  or  to  Central 
Publications. 
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DIVISION  OF  TECHNICAL  AND  ADULT  EDUCATION 

In  September,  1953,  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education  was 
established  by  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with  the  appointment  of 
a  regularly  constituted  academic  dean.  From  1950  to  1953,  some  types  of 
instruction  had  been  given  under  different  administrative  responsibility. 
The  responsibilities  of  the  division  are  two-fold : 

1.  To  administer  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute  as  an  agency  in 
advisement  and  instruction  of  students  enrolling  in  vocational  and  tech- 
nical credit  courses  leading  toward  the  two-year  Associate  in  Business, 
Associate  in  Art,  or  Associate  in  Technology  degree. 

2.  To  administer  noncredit  adult  education  courses  taught  by  staff 
of  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute,  other  academic  units  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  qualified  persons  successfully  active  in  industry,  business,  and 
the  professions. 

Both  functions  of  the  division  have  experienced  rapid  growth  due  to 
the  offerings  which  have  met  particular  occupational  training  needs  in 
business,  merchandising,  technical,  and  semi-professional  fields.  The 
Vocational-Technical  Institute's  programs  are  carefully  planned  to  meet 
changing  demands  in  business  and  industry.  Most  of  the  adult  education 
courses  result  from  cooperative  planning  with  local  and  association  ed- 
ucational committees. 

Vocational-Technical  Institute 

The  Vocational-Technical  Institute  was  established  in  September,  1952, 
to  provide  college-level  programs  of  instruction  of  shorter  duration  than 
the  usual  four-year  programs.  The  institute's  programs  qualify  students 
for  employment  at  the  semi-professional  and  technical  level  in  industry, 
the  allied  health  occupations,  and  business.  A  combination  of  technical 
courses  and  general  education  courses  is  included  in  each  curriculum  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  preparation  for  occupational  competence. 

Scientific  and  technical  changes  have  increased  the  possibilities  for  em- 
ployment at  the  technician's  level.  For  every  professional  person,  industry 
and  business  require  two  to  seven  properly  trained  technicians. 

The  Vocational-Technical  Institute's  campus  (Southern  Acres)  is 
located  about  ten  miles  east  of  Carbondale  and  five  miles  west  of  Marion 
on  old  Route  13.  Buildings  in  the  administration  area  of  the  former  Illi- 
nois Ordnance  plant  have  been  remodeled,  and  additional  buildings  have 
been  added  for  instruction.  See  also  Special  Services,  page  6. 

Degrees  and  Certificates 

The  Vocational-Technical  Institute  offers  two-year  programs  for  high 
school  graduates.  Each  program  leads  to  one  of  the  following  three  as- 
sociate degrees: 

Associate  in  Art 

Associate  in  Business 

Associate  in  Technology 

Graduates  of  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute  are  trained  to  meet 
the  continually  increasing  demands  of  industry  and  business  for  tech- 
nicians in  a  variety  of  areas.  While  a  technician  is  capable  of  performing 
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certain  skilled  tasks,  he  must  also  be  capable  of  applying  basic  problem 
solving  techniques.  He  must  know  how  to  read  and  comprehend  technical 
material.  He  must  be  able  to  speak  and  write  with  clarity  and  understand- 
ing. He  must  know  something  of  the  world  of  business  and  economics.  He 
must  be  able  to  understand  and  get  along  with  people. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  Associate  in  Technology  degree,  the  Asso- 
ciate in  Business  degree,  or  the  Associate  in  Art  degree,  a  student  must 
have  a  required  amount  of  general  instruction,  which  is  provided  by  the 
General  Studies  program.  Requirements  for  general  courses  vary  from 
field  to  field.  Each  program  prescribes  its  required  courses.  Any  General 
Studies  course  may  be  taken  as  an  elective.  Each  candidate  for  an  asso- 
ciate degree  must  have  a  C  average.  This  average  is  required  for  the 
credit  made  at  the  University  as  well  as  for  the  total  record. 

The  institute's  programs  should  not  be  confused  with  the  first  two  years 
of  any  of  the  four-year  programs  offered  by  other  academic  units  of  the 
University.  The  extent  to  which  credit  earned  in  the  various  programs 
of  the  institute  may  be  transferred  to  any  of  the  four-year  programs,  or 
vice  versa,  will  be  determined  by  the  Registrar  in  cooperation  with  the 
deans  of  the  appropriate  academic  units.  Transferable  credits  will  be 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  the  student's  previous  course  of  study  in  relation 
to  the  requirements  of  his  desired  new  program. 

Student  Organizations  and  Activities 

Students  share  in  the  government  of  the  institute  under  the  supervision 
of  the  administration.  The  Student  Council  sponsors  activities  and  makes 
recommendations  on  school  matters  to  the  director.  Student  activity  is 
supplemented  by  various  student  clubs  with  local  and  national  affiliations. 
Each  of  these  student  organizations  offers  further  development  of  character, 
professional  ethics,  leadership,  and  wholesome  social  recreation. 

Recreational  facilities  are  available  at  Southern  Acres  for  indoor  and 
outdoor  activities.  Crab  Orchard  Lake,  which  is  less  than  a  mile  away, 
and  Lake-on-the-Campus,  at  Carbondale,  afford  excellent  facilities  for 
swimming,  fishing,  boating,  and  picnicking. 

Adult  Education 

Adult  education  has  become  not  a  "making  up,"  but  a  "keeping  up"  and 
"going  ahead"  factor  in  American  society.  "All  men  by  nature  desire  to 
know,"  wrote  Aristotle,  and  to  help  meet  this  desire  the  Division  of  Tech- 
nical and  Adult  Education  offers  a  variety  of  noncredit  courses. 

In  most  cases,  there  are  no  minimum  previous  educational  requirements 
for  these  adult  courses,  and  admission  to  the  University  as  a  registered 
student  is  not  required.  However,  certain  registration  procedures  are 
observed.  Persons  planning  to  enroll  in  the  adult  program  who  do  not 
already  have  a  social  security  number  should  obtain  one  since  it  is  used 
in  registration. 

The  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education  attempts  to  meet  the 
fundamental  needs  of  the  adult  in  expanding  communication  skills,  devel- 
oping the  willingness  and  ability  to  change  in  a  changing  world,  improv- 
ing human  relations,  increasing  concern  and  participation  in  the  respon- 
sibilities of  citizenship,  building  personal  growth,  and  creating  new  in- 
terests and  more  productive  use  of  leisure  time. 
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A  number  of  courses  are  offered  regularly  on  the  Carbondale  and  Voca- 
tional-Technical Institute  campuses  and  in  cooperation  with  local  second- 
ary schools  because  of  continuing  interest  by  large  numbers  of  people. 
Others  of  particular  timeliness  or  specific  interest  are  offered  as  often  as 
and  in  locations  where  need  is  demonstrated.  In  general,  any  interested 
group  may  request  assistance  in  the  development  of  specific  courses  to 
meet  its  needs. 

Adult  education  courses  are  developed  and  implemented  in  cooperation 
with  representatives  of  business,  industry,  and  the  professions.  Represent- 
atives of  the  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education  meet  with 
representatives  of  the  group  which  desires  a  course  to  plan,  organize,  and 
activate  the  subjects  to  be  offered,  to  select  outstanding  instructors,  and 
to  decide  meeting  time  and  place. 

As  the  industrial  community  has  grown  in  recent  years,  creating  a 
need  for  more  and  better  trained  management  personnel,  the  Division  of 
Technical  and  Adult  Education  has  developed  an  adult  program  in  in- 
dustrial management.  Representative  courses  are  Practical  Psychology  for 
Supervisors,  Industrial  Report  Writing,  Quality  Control,  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations,  Dielectric  Heating,  and  Metallurgy.  Persons  working 
toward  the  Certificate  in  Industrial  Management  complete  five  courses  in 
a  required  core  curriculum,  plus  three  chosen  from  among  a  variety  of- 
fered to  allow  application  of  the  program  to  specific  areas  of  interest.  The 
program  can  be  completed  in  two  years  with  one  or  two  evenings  of  study 
a  week. 

Adult  classes  meet  one  evening  a  week  in  most  cases  for  a  term  of  ten 
or  12  weeks.  No  correspondence  courses  are  offered  by  the  division.  The 
teaching  staff  is  drawn  from  business,  industry,  the  professions,  and  the 
University's  academic  units.  Tuition  and  supply  fees  are  minimal.  Per- 
sons successfully  completing  adult  courses  are  awarded  certificates,  and  a 
permanent  record  is  kept  by  the  University  so  that  students  may  provide 
information  on  their  adult  courses  to  prospective  employers  if  they  wish. 

The  Division  of  Technical  and  Adult  Education  cooperates  with  an 
increasing  number  of  associations  representing  business,  industry,  per- 
sonal service,  and  public  utilities  in  offering  a  wide  variety  of  conferences, 
workshops,  short  courses,  and  seminars  tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of 
the  group.  Included  in  this  type  of  program  are: 

Illinois  Bankers  School  Management  Workshops  for  Nursing 

Funeral  Service  Seminar  Home  Administrators 

Public  Librarians  Workshop  Police  Training  Program 

School  Bookkeepers  Workshop  Hot  Line  Maintenance  School  for 

School  of  Advanced  Cosmetology  Electric  Companies  and 

School  Custodians  Workshop  Cooperatives 

School  Lunch  Workshop  Management  Seminars 

Secretarial  Seminar 

Among  typical  courses  offered  on  a  continuing  basis  are  languages,  typ- 
ing, shorthand,  tailoring  and  sewing,  oil  painting,  high  school  review,  ap- 
prentice programs  for  the  crafts,  bookkeeping  and  calculating  machines, 
and  data  processing. 

A  schedule  of  adult  courses  conducted  on  the  Carbondale  and  VTI 
campuses  is  issued  quarterly.  Persons  who  wish  to  receive  this  schedule 
may  be  added  to  the  mailing  list  by  submitting  their  name,  address,  and 
social  security  number  to  the  Office  of  Adult  Education. 
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SPECIAL  SERVICES 

Students  at  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute  enjoy  the  benefits  and 
privileges  available  to  other  students  of  the  University.  Meals  may  be 
purchased  at  the  cafeteria  at  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute  and  at 
the  University  Center  at  Carbondale.  Regular  facilities  of  the  Health 
Service  are  supplemented  by  a  local  doctor,  a  nearby  hospital,  and  a 
nurse  whose  headquarters  are  at  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute.  Text- 
books are  issued  at  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute  at  the  beginning  of 
each  quarter  through  the  Textbook  Service  and  are  returned  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter.  Supplies  and  supplemental  educational  materials  may  be 
purchased  at  the  University  Book  Store.  The  Placement  Service,  which 
is  in  contact  with  industrial,  business,  and  professional  groups,  arranges 
interviews  for  graduates  and  provides  credentials  to  prospective  em- 
ployers. Assistance  from  the  Placement  Service  is  available  at  the  Voca- 
tional-Technical Institute.  A  branch  of  the  University  Libraries  operates 
at  the  institute,  and  the  facilities  of  Morris  Library  at  Carbondale  are 
available.  Hourly  bus  service  between  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute 
and  Carbondale  is  free  for  students  and  faculty. 

Housing 

A  student  desiring  University  Housing  at  Carbondale  or  at  the  Voca- 
tional-Technical Institute  should  apply  to  Housing  Business  Services 
in  Carbondale  as  early  as  possible  because  contracts  are  awarded  in 
order  of  receipt  of  applications.  Housing  applications  for  an  academic 
year  are  accepted  anytime  after  September  1  of  the  preceding  year.  How- 
ever, housing  contracts  are  not  awarded  until  admission  requirements 
have  been  satisfied.  In  order  to  assure  favorable  housing  conditions,  stu- 
dents are  advised  to  complete  their  admission  processing  early. 

Student  Work  Program 

The  Student  Work  Program  serves  two  major  purposes:  It  provides  finan- 
cial assistance  in  the  form  of  part-time  employment;  and  it  provides  work 
experience  which  relates,  if  possible,  to  the  student's  academic  program. 
Students  employed  on  campus  are  expected  to  participate  in  training 
programs.  The  kind  of  training  and  length  of  the  programs  are  determined 
by  the  employing  unit  in  cooperation  with  the  student  work  office. 

The  Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance  Office,  which  is  the  ad- 
ministrative office  for  the  program  is  a  referral  agency  and  cannot  promise 
jobs  to  students.  However,  every  effort  is  made  to  place  capable,  needy 
students  in  either  on-campus  or  off-campus  jobs. 

An  application  for  student  employment,  or  information  about  work 
possibilities,  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Student  Work  and  Finan- 
cial Assistance  Office,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois 
62901. 

Student  Financial  Assistance 

The  financial  assistance  program  at  Southern  Illinois  University  has  been 
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organized  so  that  it  may  function  as  an  integral  part  of  the  total  educa- 
tional experience  of  the  student.  Insofar  as  possible,  an  attempt  is  made 
not  only  to  assist  needy  and  deserving  students  with  their  financial  obliga- 
tions through  the  program  but  to  contribute  to  their  general  development 
and  learning  experience. 

The  program  of  financial  assistance  includes  scholarships,  awards, 
prizes,  grants-in-aid,  and  student  loan  funds.  As  a  part  of  the  award  pro- 
gram, the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  has  established  tuition 
awards  known  as  Southern  Illinois  University  Scholarship  and  Activity 
awards.  To  apply  for  awards,  entering  freshmen  are  required  to  have 
ranked  in  the  upper  half  of  their  graduating  class  and  to  have  achieved 
a  minimum  comprehensive  high  school  average  of  C;  enrolled  students 
are  required  to  have  a  minimum  average  of  C  for  all  college  work.  For 
scholarships  available  to  upperclassmen,  a  minimum  average  of  C  is  re- 
quired for  all  college  work;  for  some  scholarships  higher  averages  are 
required. 

The  comparative  limitations  of  such  forms  of  assistance  in  terms  of 
both  number  and  amount  available  make  it  inadvisable  for  an  under- 
graduate to  expect  to  meet  all  university  expenses  from  such  sources.  The 
family,  including  parents,  friends,  and  relatives,  is  the  primary  resource 
for  a  student's  college  costs.  The  student  himself  normally  supplies  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  his  finances  through  work  during  the  summer  or  dur- 
ing school,  and  through  his  savings.  The  University  assists  in  making  up 
the  difference  between  college  costs  and  the  student's  sources  through 
scholarships,  awards,  and  loans. 

Students  desiring  to  apply  for  financial  assistance  must  be  officially 
admitted  and  should  request  an  application  for  financial  assistance  from 
the  Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance  Office.  In  general,  students 
should  apply  for  assistance  between  January  1  and  March  15  prior  to  the 
September  when  assistance  is  needed. 


ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

In  order  that  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute  programs  be  kept  up-to- 
date  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  business  and  industry,  advisory  com- 
mittees have  been  formed  to  assist  in  the  evaluation  of  these  programs 
and  to  recommend  improvements  in  curriculum,  course  content,  and 
laboratories.  Each  committee  meets  at  least  once  a  year  and  when  circum- 
stances demand.  The  members  are  selected  from  national,  state,  and  local 
levels  on  the  basis  of  leadership  in  their  fields  and/or  opportunities  they 
have  to  observe  the  work  of  graduates  of  the  Vocational-Technical  Insti- 
tute. In  many  cases,  members  serve  as  visiting  lecturers  and  bring  directly 
to  the  students  the  latest  developments  in  their  respective  areas  of  spe- 
cialization. They  also  forecast  trends  affecting  employment  and  specific 
areas  of  training. 

Accounting 

Robert  E.  Prothero,  CPA,  Management  Controls  Department,  Peat,  Marwick, 
Mitchell  &  Company,  901  Washington  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63101 
Herman  J.  Colombo,  Internal  Revenue  Agent,  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  Her- 
rin,  Illinois  62948 
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Robert  Bates,  General  Accounting  Division,  Good  Luck  Glove  Company,  Car- 

bondale,  Illinois  62901 

Ernest  Sorgen,  Comptroller,  Diagraph-Bradley,  Herrin,  Illinois  62948 

Paul  Dallas,  Accounting  Department,  Allen  Industries,  Herrin,  Illinois  62948 

Architectural  Technology 

Charles  Pulley,  University  Architect,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale, 

Illinois  62901 

Donald  V.  Patton,  AIA  Architect,  Allen,  Patton  &  Bates  Architects,  211  South 

Myman,  Rockford,  Illinois 

William  H.  Stein,  Architect,  Hanner  &  Breitweiser  Architects,  Inc.,  220  East 

Stacey  Street,  Chester,  Illinois  62233 

Anthony  L.  Deley,  Architect,  Anthony  L.  Deley  &  Associates,  46  Edgewood 

Lane  North,  Centralia,  Illinois  62801 

William    Gramley,    Architect,    Phillips,    S wager   &    Associates,    414    Hamilton 

Boulevard,  Peoria,  Illinois  61602 

Automotive  Technology 

Kenneth  James,  Resident  Instructor,  Buick  Motor  Division,  3700  S.  Lindberg 

Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63127 

Vern   Lassin,    Lincoln- Mercury   Service   Representative,    St.    Louis,    Missouri, 

Siteman  Building,  111  S.  Bemiston,  Clayton,  Missouri  63105 

Charles  Deppe,   United   Motors   Instructor,   3700   S.   Lindberg  Boulevard,   St. 

Louis,  Missouri  63108 

Kenneth  Wagner,  Chrysler  Motor  Company  Service  Representative,  St.  Louis, 

Missouri,  Plaza  Building,  7755  Carondelet  Avenue,  Clayton,  Missouri  63105 

Charles  Warren,  Ford  Motor  Company,  Resident  Instructor,  Siteman  Building, 

111  S.  Bemiston,  Clayton,  Missouri  63105 

Aviation  Technology 

Gordon  Amundson,  Director,   Maintenance  Training,  North  Central  Airlines, 
Incorporated,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55450 

Ellwyn  E.  Boock,  Vice  President,   Maintenance  and  Engineering,  Ozark  Air 
Lines,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63134 

Roy  S.  Davis,   General  Foreman,   Maintenance,  TWA,  O'Hare   International 
Airport,  Chicago,  Illinois  60666 

A.  E.  Jordan,  Vice  President,  Technical  Services,  TWA,  New  York,  New  York 
10001 

James  S.  Livett,  District  Manager,  Industrial  Relations,  TWA,  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois 60666 

Paul  J.  Rogers,  Vice  President,  Sales  and  Operations,  Ozark  Air  Lines,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri  63134 

Ralph  Pollock,  Manager,  Employment,  Midwestern  Region,  United  Air  Lines, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60666 

Gene  Seibert,  Airport  Manager,  Southern  Illinois  Airport,  Carbondale,  Illinois 
62901 

J.    W.    Sercer,    General    Foreman,    Delta    Air    Lines,    Incorporated,    Atlanta, 
Georgia  30320 

Norman  Sorensen,  Transportation  Manager,  TWA,  O'Hare  International  Air- 
port, Chicago,  Illinois  60666 

J.  E.  Wenzel,  Director,  Department  of  Aeronautics,  Capital  Airport,  Spring- 
field, IUinois  62705 

F.  H.  Wood,  Foreman,  Aircraft  Maintenance,  United  Air  Lines,  O'Hare  Inter- 
national Airport,  Chicago,  Illinois  60666 
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Lou  O.  Meridith,  Senior  Captain,  American  Airlines,  Incorporated,  O'Hare 
International  Airport,  Chicago,  Illinois  60666 

Commercial  Art 

Horace  S.  Allen,  Chief,  Publications  Production,  McDonnell-Douglas  Corpora- 
tion, St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Lawrence  T.  Jones,  Design  Director,  American  Machine  &  Foundry  Company, 
Olney,  Illinois 

John  Waltersam,  Supervisor,  Technical  Publications,  Emerson  Electric  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Cooperative  Retailing 

Gene  Cox,  Manager,  Cox  Hardware  and  Furniture,  906  Public  Square,  Marion, 
Illinois  62959 

T.  L.  Mackey,  Personnel  Director,  North  Central  Region,  F.  W.  Woolworth 
Company,  915  Lee  Street,  Des  Plaines,  Illinois  60061 

Hugh  E.  Muncy,  Executive  Vice  President  and  General  Manager,  Illinois  Re- 
tail Merchants  Association,  36  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60603 
Harvard  Sohn,  Sohn's  Quality  Stores,  Incorporated,  107  West  Cherry,  Herrin, 
Illinois  62948 

H.  C.  Hanson,  District  Manager,  W.  T.  Grant  Company,  10455  St.  Charles 
Rock  Road,  St.  Ann,  Missouri  63074 

A.  J.  Mayotte,  Manager,  Sears  Roebuck  &  Company,  Aurora,  Illinois  60506 
Thomas  E.  Smart,  Jr.,  Owner,  Manager,  Mr.  Ed's  Big  Star  Food  Store,  Mar- 
ion, Illinois  62959 

Josephine  P.  Lawton,  Vice  President,  General  Merchandise  Manager,  Budget 
Stores,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois  60602 

Corrections  and  Law  Enforcement 

Mervin  G.  O'Melia,  Executive  Director,  Illinois  Local  Governmental  Law  En- 
forcement Officers  Training  Board,  Springfield,  Illinois 

Charles  V.  Matthews,  Director,  Center  for  the  Study  of  Crime,  Delinquency, 
and  Corrections,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Edwardsville,  Illinois  62025 
Elmer  Johnson,   Assistant   Director,   Center  for  the   Study  of  Crime,   Delin- 
quency,   and    Corrections,    Southern    Illinois    University,    Carbondale,    Illinois 

Dental  Hygiene 

Tracy  L.  Bryant,  D.D.S.,  600  West  Main,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 
Allen  D.  Fry,  D.D.S.,  Rogers  Building,  Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois  62864 
C.  L.  Friend,  Jr.,  D.D.S.,  803  Market  Street,  Metropolis,  Illinois  62960 
Clifford  G.  Neill,  D.D.S.,  307  South  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 
Warren  E.  Petty,  D.D.S.,  Capitol  Theater  Building,  Benton,  Illinois  62812 
Robert  E.  Dudenbostel,  D.D.S.,  222y2  South  Illinois,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 
Wellington  C.  Thalman,  D.D.S.,  305  South  Oakland,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 
Arthur  L.  Lenzini,  D.D.S.,  308  South  Thirteenth,  Herrin,  Illinois  62948 

Dental  Laboratory  Technology 

Frank  L.  Baasch,  C.D.T.,  7417  Deerfield  Road,  Deerfield,  Illinois  60015 
V.  A.  Beadle,  D.D.S.,  406  West  Main,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 
Linn  B.  Cruse,  C.D.T.,  1070  Citizens  Building,  Decatur,  Illinois  62523 
Clifford  G.  Neill,  D.D.S.,  307  South  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 
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Willard  T.   Vondran,  C.D.T.,  9119  South  Cicero  Avenue,  Oak  Lawn,  Illinois 

60454 

Jack  Piper,  Vice-President  Modern  Materials  Mfg.  Co.,  1021  South  10th  Street, 

St.  Louis,  Missouri  63104 

Electronic  Data  Processing 

Neat  T.  Dohr,  Supervisory  Administration,  McDonnell  Automation  Center,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri 

Don  MacPherson,  Director  of  Education,  Data  Processing  Management,  Park 
Ridge,  Illinois 

Harold  D.  Hamilton,  General  Manager,  Fas-Tab  Corporation,  Naperville, 
Illinois 

Hank  Malkus,  Secretary  of  State  Data  Processing,  Centennial  Building, 
Springfield,  Illinois  62706 

Robert  Parks,  President,  United  Computer  Services,  Williamson  County  Air- 
port, Marion,  Illinois  62959 

Electronics  Technology 

Carl  Remy,  Electric  Energy  Incorporated,  Joppa,  Illinois 

David  Litke,  General  Electric  Company,  Decatur,  Illinois 

Eshmal  Porter,  McDonnell  Douglas  Corporation,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Thomas  A.  Sorber,  Philco  TechRep  Division,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Howard  Schlechte,  IBM  Field  Engineering  Division,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Forest  Products  Technology 

K.  J.  Heinzelman,  President,  Union  Tool  Corporation,  Warsaw,  Indiana  46580 
Darrell  Ward,  Technical  Editor,  Hitchcock's  Woodworking  Digest,  Hitchcock 
Building,  Wheaton,  Illinois  60188 

Robert  L.  Youngs,  Director,  Division  of  Forest  Products  &  Engineering  Re- 
search, Forest  Service,  U.S.D.A.,  South  Building,  12th  and  Independence 
Avenue,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20250 

Highway  and  Civil  Technology 

James  Newton,  District  Engineer,  Illinois  Division  of  Highways,  District  9, 
Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 

R.  L.  McCracken,  Engineer  of  Employee  Training  and  Assignment,  Illinois 
Division  of  Highways,  718  State  Office  Building,  Springfield,  Illinois 
C.  D.  Carey,  Assistant  Engineer  of  Employee  Training  and  Assignment,  Illi- 
nois Division  of  Highways,  District  9,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 
Henry  Mitchell,  President,  Mitchell  Construction  Company,  Route  3,  Carbon- 
dale, Illinois  62901 

Library  and  Audio- Visual  Technical  Assistants 

Sidney  E.  Matthews,  Associate  Professor,  Morris  Library,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 

Ralph  E.  McCoy,  Director  of  Libraries,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbon- 
dale, Illinois  62901 

William  Nagel,  Associate  Professor,  Technical  and  Adult  Education,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 

Paul  Wendt,  Professor,  Instructional  Materials,  Southern  Illinois  University, 
Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 
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Machine  Drafting  and  Design  Technology 

W.  Miller  Owen,  Assistant  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Engineering  Training  Divi- 
sion of  the  Peoria  Engineering  Department,  Caterpillar  Tractor  Company, 
Peoria,  Illinois 

John  Nicol,  Industrial  Engineer,  Union  Carbide  Corporation,  Nuclear  Division, 
Paducah,  Kentucky 

Lavern  W.  Olson,  Engineering  Manager,  Ingersoll  Milling  Machine  Company, 
Rockford,  Illinois 

Burt  Snyder,  Chief  Engineer,  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Argonne,  Illinois 
Nick  Veracalli,  Drafting  Configuration  Control  Supervisor,  Olin  Mathieson 
Company,  Ordill,  Illinois 

Mortuary  Science 

James  Couch,  c/o  Couch  Funeral  Home,  736  West  North  Avenue,  Chicago, 
Illinois 

William  Froelich,  Jr.,  c/o  Froelich  Memorial  Home,  207  East  Fifth  Street, 
Gridley,  Illinois 

Nyle  Huffman,  c/o  Huffman  Funeral  Home,  210  West  Oak,  Carbondale,  Illi- 
nois 62901 

Daniel  A.  Justen,  c/o  Peter  M.  Justen  &  Son,  3807  West  Elm  Street,  McHenry, 
Illinois  60050 

Joseph  McCracken,  c/o  McCracken  Funeral  Home,  308  East  Second  Street, 
Pana,  Illinois 

Joseph  W.  Schilling,  c/o  Schilling  Funeral  Home,  1301  Charleston  Avenue, 
Mattoon,  Illinois 

James  R.  Wilson,  c/o  Wilson  Funeral  Home,  104  South  Van  Buren  Street, 
Marion,  Illinois 

Roger  Ytterberg,  c/o  I.F.D.A.,  612  South  Second  Street,  Springfield,  Illinois 
Donald  Yurs,  405  East  Main,  St.  Charles,  Illinois 

Physical  Therapy  Assistants 

Miss  Evelyn  Bachmann,  Physical  Therapist,  St.  Elizabeth  Hospital,  Belleville, 

Illinois 

Mr.  David  Collins,  Physical  Therapist,  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Decatur,  Illinois 

Mrs.  Virginia  Daniels,  Chairman,  Committee  on  Supportive  Personnel,  State 

Chapter,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Mr.  Jack  Edmundson,   Administrator,   Doctors  Hospital,   Carbondale,   Illinois 

Mr.  Alden  Hall,  Administrator,  Clinical  Services,  Southern  Illinois  University, 

Carbondale,  Illinois 

Dr.  Harold  Kaplan,  Chairman,  Department  of  Physiology,  Southern  Illinois 

University,  Carbondale,  Illinois 

Mrs.  Mary  Liedloff,  Physical  Therapist,  Doctors  Hospital,  Carbondale,  Illinois 

Sister   Donna    Marie,    Physical    Therapist,    St.    John's    Hospital,    Springfield, 

Illinois 

Dr.  E.  L.  Sederlin,  Regional  Health  Office,  Carbondale,  Illinois 

Miss  Elizabeth   Wood,   Director,   Northwestern   University  Physical  Therapy 

School,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Printing  Technology 

Ray  Cornwell,  Managing  Editor,  McKnight  and  McKnight  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Bloomington,  Illinois 
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Ed  Soldner,  Manager,  Republican- Leader,  Inc.,  Marion,  Illinois 

Dennis  Schutte,  Manager,  Varityper  Corporation,  2735  Hampton  Avenue,  St. 

Louis,  Missouri 

Edward  A.  Taylor,  Editor  and  Publisher,  Pulaski  Enterprise,  Mounds,  Illinois 

Secretarial 

Lois  Nelson,  Secretary  to  the  President,  Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbon- 
dale,  Illinois  62901 

Pearl  Roberts,  Certified  Professional  Secretary,  401  East  Fifth  Street,  Johnston 
City,  Illinois 

Rosemary  Hendricks,  Secretary  Development  and  Manuals  Coordinator,  Eli 
Lilly  and  Company,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Elsie  E.  Weekly,  Manager,  Women's  Personnel,  Ralston  Purina  Checkerboard 
Square,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63199 

R.   N.   Schnelle,   Employment   Manager,   Argonne   National   Laboratory,  9700 
South  Cass  Avenue,  Argonne,  Illinois  60439 
Glenn  Zilmer,  Administrator,  Holden  Hospital,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 

Tool  and  Manufacturing  Technology 

Rudy  Andolsek,  Vice  President  in  charge  of  Manufacturing,  Diagraph-Bradley 
Industries,  Inc.,  Ordill,  Illinois 

J.  D.  Nicol,  General  Foreman  Machine  Shop,  Union  Carbide  Corporation, 
Nuclear  Division,  Paducah  Kentucky 

Edward  Lach,  Asst.  Superintendent  of  Central  Shops,  Argonne  National  Lab- 
oratory, Argonne,  Illinois 

Lavern  W.  Olson,  Engineering  Manager,  Ingersoll  Milling  Machines,  Rockford, 
Illinois 

Herbert  Wright,  Coordinator  of  training,  Cincinnati  Milling  &  Grinding,  Inc., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Water  Resources  Technology 

LaVerne  D.  Hudson,  Chairman,  Illinois  Section,  American  Water  Works  As- 
sociation, c/o  Crawford,  Murphy,  Tilly  &  Associates,  Inc.,  755  S.  Grand 
Avenue,  West,  Springfield,  Illinois 

Richard  S.  Englebrecth,  Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering,  Department  of 
Civil  Engineering,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois 

C.  W.  Klassen,  Chief,  Sanitary  Water  Board,  Department  of  Public  Health, 
Capitol  Office  Building,  Springfield,  Illinois 

Robert  S.  Bush,  P.  E.  Chairman,  Education  and  Advancement  Committee,  Illi- 
nois Chapter,  National  Society  of  Professional  Engineers,  c/o  1229  Kentucky, 
Quincy,  Illinois 

J.  E.  Stein,  Director  of  Research  and  Development,  Metropolitan  Sanitary 
District  of  Greater  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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Academic  Requirements 
and  Procedures 


Admission  Policies,  Requirements,  and  Procedures 

In  order  to  attend  classes  at  Southern  Illinois  University,  one  must  gain 
official  admission  to  the  University  and  must  complete  the  registration 
process,  which  includes  specialized  testing,  advisement,  sectioning,  and 
payment  of  fees. 

Applications  for  admission  to  the  University  are  accepted  any  time  dur- 
ing the  calendar  year  but  should  be  initiated  in  ample  time  to  permit  the 
necessary  work  of  processing  to  be  completed. 

Admission  of  Freshmen 

To  be  eligible  for  admission,  effective  with  the  1969  summer  quarter,  a 
person  must  be  either  a  graduate  of  a  recognized  high  school  (graduates 
of  non-recognized  high  schools  may  be  admitted  by  the  Director  of  Ad- 
missions by  examination) ,  or  must  have  passed  the  General  Educational 
Development  Test.  A  person  seeking  admission  through  the  latter  pro- 
cedure will  be  considered  only  after  his  high  school  class  would  have 
graduated. 

In-state  high  school  graduates  who  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  their 
graduating  class  based  upon  class  rank  or  by  score  on  the  University 
entrance  examination  are  eligible  for  admission  to  any  quarter.  Graduates 
who  rank  in  the  lower  half  of  their  graduating  class  are  admissible  to  the 
summer  quarter  on  a  conditional  basis. 

Out-of-state  high  school  graduates  who  rank  in  the  upper  forty  percent 
of  their  graduating  class  based  upon  class  rank  or  by  score  on  the  Uni- 
versity entrance  examination  are  eligible  for  admission  to  any  quarter. 
Out-of-state  high  school  graduates  who  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  their 
graduating  class,  but  not  the  upper  forty  percent,  are  admissible  to  the 
summer  quarter  on  a  conditional  basis. 

Both  in-state  and  out-of-state  students  admitted  to  a  summer  quarter 
on  a  conditional  basis  can  qualify  for  fall  quarter  attendance  by  carrying 
a  minimum  academic  load  of  eight  quarter  hours  and  completing  them 
with  at  least  a  C  average.  Otherwise,  the  next  earliest  time  that  they  might 
enter  will  be  the  following  summer  and  under  the  same  conditions. 

Students  meeting  the  standards  making  them  eligible  for  admission  to 
any  quarter  will  be  considered  for  admission  after  completion  of  the  sixth 
semester  of  high  school.  Students  who  do  not  meet  these  standards  will  be 
considered  for  summer  quarter  admission  based  upon  completion  of  the 
seventh  semester  of  high  school  work. 

University  entrance  examination  scores  must  be  furnished  by  students 
prior  to  their  being  admitted  to  the  University.  Currently  the  ACT 
(American  College  Testing  Program)  is  the  required  test. 
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All  admissions  granted  students  while  in  high  school  are  subject  to  the 
completion  of  high  school  work  and  maintenance  of  rank  upon  which  the 
admission  was  made. 

A  student  entering  the  University  as  a  freshman  is  enrolled  in  the 
General  Studies  Division  unless  he  is  being  admitted  to  the  Vocational- 
Technical  Institute. 

Admission  of  Transfer  Students 

For  academic  purposes  an  undergraduate  applicant  for  admission  to 
Southern  Illinois  University  is  considered  to  be  a  new  freshman  provided 
he  presents  fewer  than  twelve  quarter  hours  of  graded  work  for  transfer 
consideration,  otherwise  he  is  considered  to  be  a  transfer  student. 

Effective  with  the  1969  summer  quarter,  students  applying  as  under- 
graduate transfer  students  from  four-year  institutions  are  admissible  to 
any  quarter  provided  they  had  a  3.00  grade  point  average  at  the  institu- 
tion of  last  attendance.  Students  who  do  not  have  a  3.00  grade  point 
average  at  the  institution  of  last  attendance  but  are  eligible  to  continue 
at  that  institution  will  be  considered  for  admission  on  probation  for  sum- 
mer, winter,  and  spring  quarters.  Those  who  are  not  eligible  to  continue 
at  their  last  institution  will  be  considered  for  admission  on  probation  for 
the  summer  and  spring  quarters  provided  there  has  been  an  interruption 
of  schooling  of  at  least  two  quarters  duration  and  there  is  tangible  evi- 
dence that  additional  education  can  be  successfully  completed  by  the 
student. 

In  the  event  a  student  has  attended  more  than  one  institution,  the  in- 
stitution of  last  attendance  is  considered  to  be  the  one  last  attended  on 
a  full-time  basis  for  at  least  one  quarter  or  semester.  Twelve  hours  is 
considered  as  full-time  for  this  purpose. 

Students  applying  for  admission  from  two-year  institutions  are  subject 
to  the  same  conditions  specified  above  for  transfer  from  four-year  institu- 
tions. However,  a  student  who  did  not  meet  the  University's  admission 
requirements  to  enter  as  a  freshman  from  high  school  during  the  regular 
year  and  who  elected  to  enter  a  two-year  institution  will  not  be  considered 
for  admission  as  a  transfer  student  until  he  has  completed  one  year  of 
attendance  at  the  two-year  institution.  This  means  an  academic  year  or 
48  quarter  or  32  semester  hours.  Also,  students  who  have  graduated  with 
an  associate  degree  in  a  baccalaureate-oriented  program  from  a  two-year 
institution  may  enter  Southern  Illinois  University  any  quarter  without 
regard  to  their  average  provided  they  have  not  taken  additional  college- 
parallel  work  since  their  graduation.  If  they  have,  their  admission  will  be 
considered  from  the  same  standpoint  as  a  student  transferring  from  a 
four-year  institution. 

Transfer  students  who  have  been  suspended  for  any  reason  other  than 
academic  failure  must  be  cleared  by  the  Dean  of  Students  office  before 
admission  will  be  granted  by  the  Director  of  Admissions. 

Transfer  credit  is  evaluated  for  acceptance  towards  University  and 
General  Studies  requirements  by  the  Registrar's  Office  after  the  admission 
decision  has  been  made.  The  evaluation  toward  satisfaction  of  specific 
curriculum  requirements  is  done  by  the  department  or  agency  directing 
the  specific  curriculum. 

The  general  principles  which  govern  the  acceptance  of  transfer  work 
are  as  follows: 
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1.  All  transfer  work  is  entered  on  the  student's  official  record  of  aca- 
demic work  maintained  in  the  Registrar's  Office  and  continues  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  student's  total  academic  record. 

2.  Not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  work  accepted  from  each  institution 
for  application  towards  the  number  needed  for  graduation  may  be  of  D 
quality.  Any  D  work  not  so  accepted,  however,  may  be  used  to  satisfy 
general  University,  academic  unit,  or  specific  program  course  requirements 
when  applicable. 

3.  Credit  transferred  on  or  after  June  1,  1967,  from  an  accredited  two- 
year  institution  is  limited  only  by  the  provision  that  the  student  must 
earn  the  last  48  quarter  hours  required  for  the  degree  at  Southern  Illinois 
University  or  at  any  other  approved  four-year  institution,  except  that  the 
student  must  meet  the  residence  requirement  for  a  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity. These  requirements  can  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  catalog.  Con- 
ditions governing  the  acceptance  of  credit  from  four-year  higher  educa- 
tional institutions  also  apply  to  acceptance  from  two-year  institutions. 

Admission  of  International  Students 

In  general,  international  students  must  meet  the  same  academic  stand- 
ards for  admission  as  those  required  of  native  students.  As  there  is 
considerable  variation  between  educational  systems  throughout  the  world, 
precise  comparative  standards  are  not  always  available.  Therefore,  inter- 
national students  are  selected  upon  the  basis  of  the  excellence  of  their 
former  academic  work,  personal  recommendations  of  former  teachers  and 
colleagues,  the  judgment  of  the  University  as  to  whether  it  has  academic 
programs  of  benefit  to  the  student,  and  the  student's  financial  arrange- 
ment for  his  support  during  the  normal  period  of  time  required  to  reach 
the  objectives  of  his  study.  Undergraduates  who  have  had  previous  school- 
ing in  the  United  States  are  required  to  submit  scores  from  the  American 
College  Testing  Program  examinations  if  they  have  accumulated  less  than 
one  full  year  of  college  credit. 

International  students  interested  in  making  application  to  the  Carbon- 
dale  Campus  of  Southern  Illinois  University  should  address  their  inquiries 
to  the  Admissions  Office.  At  that  time  they  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  In- 
formation for  Prospective  International  Students  booklet  which  outlines 
in  greater  detail  information  about  the  University  and  admissions  proce- 
dures of  particular  interest  to  international  students. 

Admission  of  Former  Students 

A  former  student  of  Southern  Illinois  University  not  in  attendance  on  a 
campus  at  the  close  of  the  quarter  preceding  application  for  admission 
must  apply  to  the  Admissions  Office  for  re-entrance  prior  to  registration. 
A  former  student  who  is  not  in  good  standing  must  clear  his  status  be- 
fore the  Admissions  Office  will  prepare  his  registration  permit.  It  is  ad- 
visable for  such  student  to  initiate  re-entrance  clearance  with  the  Admis- 
sions Office  early  so  that  all  inquiries  may  be  answered  and  so  that  the 
applicant  can  find  time  to  complete  any  requirements  that  may  be  imposed 
upon  him.  (See  Scholastic  Probation  and  Suspension  System  elsewhere 
in  this  bulletin  for  further  information.) 

Applying  for  Admission 
A  student  may  start  his  admission  process  at  any  time.  High  school 
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students  who  rank  sufficiently  high  to  be  eligible  for  admission  to  any 
quarter  are  urged  to  initiate  action  during  their  seventh  semester  in  high 
school.  Others  may  apply  at  that  time  but  decision  will  be  delayed  until 
after  the  end  of  the  seventh  semester.  Transfer  students  should  initiate 
the  process  during  the  last  semester  or  quarter  of  attendance  at  the  pre- 
vious school  if  they  plan  to  transfer  without  interruption.  Students  who 
delay  their  admission  processing  until  the  start  of  the  quarter  which  they 
wish  to  enter,  while  they  will  be  admitted  if  eligible,  are  subject  to  late 
registration  fees  and  may  be  confronted  with  having  to  accept  less  desir- 
able class  schedules  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  admission  process  is  started  by  writing  the  Admissions  Office, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  Illinois  62901,  indicating  a 
desire  to  apply  and  requesting  admission  materials.  The  materials  that 
are  sent  contain  the  application  and  related  forms  that  need  to  be  com- 
pleted along  with  procedural  instructions.  Information  is  also  included 
relative  to  housing  and  financial  assistance. 

Documents  Required  for  Admission 

Among  the  items  required  by  the  University  before  admission  is  com- 
pleted are  the  following: 

1.  The  completed  application  form  from  the  student. 

2.  Transcripts  of  previous  educational  experience.  For  the  high  school 
student  the  request  is  for  two  copies  of  the  high  school  transcript. 
For  the  transfer  student  the  request  is  for  an  official  transcript  from 
each  institution  previously  attended  sent  directly  to  this  University 
from  the  previously  attended  school.  In  addition,  transfer  students 
presenting  fewer  than  48  quarter  hours  (32  semester  hours)  of 
completed  work  must  provide  a  copy  of  their  high  school  transcript. 

3.  University  entrance  examination  scores.  All  students  applying  for 
admission  directly  from  high  school  and  all  transfer  students  who 
have  completed  fewer  than  48  quarter  hours  (32  semester  hours) 
must  have  their  official  ACT  scores  sent  to  the  University  from  the 
American  College  Testing  Program,  Box  451,  Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240. 

4.  Physical  examination  form.  Each  new  student  admitted  as  a  full-time 
undergraduate  student  is  requested  to  have  a  physical  examination 
performed  by  a  private  physician  recorded  on  the  form  provided  by 
the  University.  This  must  be  done  prior  to  registration  in  the  Uni- 
versity. The  completed  form  is  to  be  sent  directly  to  the  University 
Health  Service.  In  case  of  a  religious  belief  which  is  in  conflict  with 
the  plan,  special  arrangements  may  be  made  with  the  director  of  the 
University  Health  Service. 

Applications  for  housing  and  financial  assistance  are  separate  from  the 
admission  process  and  directions  relating  thereto  are  contained  in  the 
brochures  on  these  subjects  which  the  students  receive  when  they  request 
admission  materials. 

Orientation,  Advisement,  Registration 

Through  a  carefully  designed  system  of  orientation,  academic  advisement, 
and  registration  the  University  attempts  to  assure  entering  students  an 
efficient  and  effective  introduction  to  the  University  prior  to  the  time 
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they  start  class  attendance.  The  more  extensive  program  is  provided  for 
those  students  entering  during  the  fall  quarter  while  more  abbreviated 
activities  are  in  operation  for  the  other  quarters. 

For  many  years  the  University  has  used  an  advanced  registration 
system  through  which  all  continuing  students  and  most  new  students  are 
expected  to  be  academically  advised  and  registered  for  a  quarter  well 
before  its  actual  start.  The  advance  registration  period  for  fall  quarters 
ordinarily  runs  from  the  middle  of  April  through  the  end  of  May  and 
then  from  the  early  part  of  July  to  the  latter  part  of  August. 

During  the  July- August  period  three  days  each  week  are  set  aside  for 
new  freshman  and  transfer  student  orientation,  advisement,  and  registra- 
tion. Students  are  invited  to  have  their  parents  accompany  them  so  that 
they  too  may  secure  a  better  understanding  of  the  University  and  its 
operation  than  might  otherwise  be  the  case.  The  orientation  program  on 
these  days  is  of  necessity  an  introductory  type  in  which  questions  about 
admission,  housing,  financial  assistance,  etc.,  can  be  answered.  Later,  at 
the  start  of  the  fall  quarter  new  students  participate  in  three  days  of 
orientation  activities  during  which  time  they  receive  a  well  rounded  in- 
troduction to  university  life. 

Starting  in  May  and  extending  through  June  the  University's  Admis- 
sion Office  contacts  new  students  admitted  to  arrange  appointment  dates 
for  them  to  come  to  the  campus.  Through  this  process  only  the  number  of 
students  that  can  be  efficiently  handled  are  involved  each  day.  Students 
who  cannot  come  to  the  campus  during  the  summer  or  who  delay  apply- 
ing for  admission  beyond  the  advance  registration  period  may  register  at 
the  start  of  the  fall  quarter  but  are  required  to  come  to  campus  a  few 
days  before  those  who  have  registered  during  the  summer  period.  New 
students  who  have  not  been  advised  and  registered  by  the  time  the  stu- 
dent orientation  period  starts  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  quarter  are  con- 
sidered to  be  late  registrants  and  are  subject  to  a  late  fee  payment. 

Similar  procedures  are  followed  at  the  start  of  each  of  the  other  quar- 
ters. Admitted  students  are  kept  informed  of  orientation,  advisement, 
registration  procedures,  and  the  times  when  they  occur  by  the  Admissions 
Office  in  cooperation  with  the  Student  Activities  Office.  The  latter  office 
is  the  University's  administrative  agency  that  assists  the  large  number  of 
volunteer  students  who  actually  operate  the  New  Student  Days  activities 
at  the  start  of  each  quarter. 

Academic  Advisement 

Academic  advisement  is  administered  by  the  academic  units.  Each  unit 
employs  a  selected  group  of  trained  advisers  devoting  part-time  directly 
to  this  function.  They  operate  under  the  supervision  of  a  chief  adviser 
who  is  responsible  to  the  dean  of  the  academic  unit. 

The  University  accepts  the  importance  of  the  academic  advisement 
function.  Insistance  on  receipt  of  transcripts  and  ACT  scores  prior  to  ad- 
mission serves  not  only  to  determine  admission  but  later  provides  suitable 
educational  information  to  the  advisers  upon  which  decisions  can  be  made 
relative  to  the  proper  courses  to  advise  the  students  to  take.  On  the  basis 
of  this  information  the  advisers  can  make  intelligent  decisions  relative  to 
students  who  should  receive  advance  standing  in  courses  or  who  should 
be  urged  to  take  proficiency  examinations  in  courses  about  which  they 
appear  to  be  already  well  informed. 
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Registration 

Registration  for  any  session  of  the  University  is  contingent  upon  becom- 
ing eligible  for  registration.  Thus  an  advance  registration,  including  the 
payment  of  tuition  and  fees,  is  considered  to  be  invalid  if  the  student  is 
later  declared  to  be  ineligible  to  register  due  to  scholastic  reasons.  The 
enrollee  may  also  be  considered  ineligible  to  register  because  of  financial 
or  disciplinary  reasons  if  this  is  certified  to  the  registrar  by  the  appropri- 
ate University  office. 

Detailed  information  about  the  dates  and  procedures  for  advisement 
and  registration  appears  in  each  quarter's  Schedule  of  Classes,  which  is 
available  from  Central  Publications. 

There  are  several  basic  principles  governing  registration  for  classes  as 
follows: 

1.  Students  are  officially  registered  only  for  those  courses  which  appear 
on  their  schedule  of  classes.  Changes  therefrom  can  be  made  only 
through  the  processing  of  an  official  program  change. 

2.  Registration  ends  at  the  close  of  the  first  week  of  school.  This  in- 
cludes the  registration  into  new  courses  or  the  changing  of  sections 
through  the  program  change  process. 

3.  A  student  may  not  drop  a  course  merely  by  stopping  attendance.  To 
do  so  results  in  an  ABS  grade.  A  course  may  be  dropped  through  the 
program  change  route  through  the  first  four  weeks  without  a  letter 
grade  being  assigned.  Thereafter,  a  passing  or  failing  grade  will  be 
assigned  in  keeping  with  the  student's  status  at  the  time  of  with- 
drawal. 

4.  There  is  a  terminal  date  near  the  end  of  each  quarter  after  which 
program  changes  or  withdrawal  from  school  are  not  permitted  except 
under  exceptional  conditions.  This  date  is  usually  two  weeks  before 
final  examinations  begin.  The  specific  date  appears  in  each  quarter's 
Schedule  of  Classes. 

Withdrawal  from  the  University 

Withdrawal  from  the  University  is  initiated  by  contacting  the  Counseling 
and  Testing  Center  in  the  Dean  of  Students  office.  This  should  be  done 
in  person  if  a  student  withdraws  after  school  has  started  and  he  is  on 
campus.  If  he  is  unable  to  come  to  campus  he  may  write  the  Dean  of  Stu- 
dents office  asking  that  they  process  a  withdrawal  for  him. 

A  student  who  advance  registers,  including  the  paying  of  fees,  and  who 
then  finds  that  he  cannot  attend  school  must  process  an  official  with- 
drawal the  same  as  do  those  who  withdraw  after  school  starts.  In  this 
case  the  process  is  the  same  as  outlined  in  the  paragraph  above.  A  student 
who  advance  registers  but  does  not  clear  his  fees  by  the  announced  dead- 
line date  is  automatically  cancelled. 

Refer  to  the  section  Payment  and  Refunding  of  Fees  later  in  this  chap- 
ter for  information  about  the  refunding  of  tuition  and  fees  when  with- 
drawing from  the  University. 

Tuition  and  Fees 

The  types  and  amounts  of  tuition  and  fees  charged  students  are  estab- 
lished by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  are  subject  to  change  whenever  con- 
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ditions  make  changes  necessary.  Listed  below  are  the  tuition  and  fees 
that  will  be  assessed  a  student  per  quarter  effective  with  the  1969  fall 
quarter: 

Not  more        More  than  5, 
than  5  hrs.        less  than  11        11  or  more 

Tuition  Fee— Illinois  Resident $22.00  $45.00  $67.00 

Tuition  Fee— Out  of  State  Resident (69.00)  (137.00)  (206.00) 

Student  Welfare  and  Recreation 

Building  Trust  Fund  Fee 5.00  10.00  15.00 

Book  Rental  Fee 3.00  6.00  8.00 

Student  Activity  Fee 3.50  7.00  10.50 

University  Center  Fee 5.00  5.00  5.00 

Athletic  Fund  Fee : 3.00  6.50  10.00 

Total—  Illinois  Resident   $41.50        $79.50      $115.50 

Total— Out  of  State  Resident (88.50)      (171.50)     (254.50) 

In  addition  to  the  above  fees,  a  student  is  subject  to  certain  other 
charges  under  the  conditions  listed  below: 

1.  A  late  registration  fee,  which  is  $2.00  for  the  first  day  and  which 
increases  $1.00  each  day  to  a  maximum  of  $5.00  when  a  student  registers 
after  the  regular  registration  period  has  ended. 

2.  A  $2.00  program  change  charge  whenever  a  student  changes  his  pro- 
gram from  the  one  for  which  he  originally  registered,  unless  the  change 
is  made  for  the  convenience  of  the  University. 

3.  A  graduation  fee  of  $17.00. 

Students  holding  valid  state  scholarships  are  exempt  from  the  above 
tuition  and  fees  to  the  extent  provided  by  the  terms  of  the  specific  scholar- 
ship held.  An  Illinois  State  Scholarship,  unless  an  honorary  one,  covers  all 
of  the  charges  except  the  late  registration  and  program  change  fees.  An 
Illinois  State  Teacher  Education  Scholarship,  an  Illinois  Military  Scholar- 
ship, an  Illinois  General  Assembly  Scholarship,  or  an  Illinois  County 
Scholarship  exempts  the  student  from  the  paying  of  tuition,  the  student 
activity  fee,  and  the  graduation  fee. 

The  student  activity  fee  includes  the  fees  for  limited  hospitalization, 
entertainment,  athletics,  student  publications,  and  other  privileges. 

Faculty  members  and  university  civil  service  employees  taking  courses 
are  not  charged  tuition  and  activity  fees.  However,  they  pay  all  other 
appropriate  fees. 

Extension  course  fees  are  $6.00  per  hour  plus  a  $1.05  book  rental  fee 
per  course. 

Adult  education  course  fees  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  approximately 
sixty  cents  per  contact  hour. 

Other  charges  which  a  student  may  incur  are  those  for  departmental 
field  trips,  library  fines,  and  excess  breakage.  Also,  a  student  taking  a 
course  involving  use  of  materials,  as  distinct  from  equipment,  will  ordi- 
narily pay  for  such  materials. 

A  student  registering  for  courses  on  an  audit  basis  pays  the  same  tuition 
and  fees  as  though  he  were  registering  for  the  courses  for  credit. 

A  student  is  entitled  to  a  free  transcript  of  his  university  record  each 
time  he  has  added  academically  to  his  record  through  work  taken  at  this 
University,  provided  he  has  fulfilled  all  his  financial  obligations  to  the 
University.   There   is  a  charge  of  $1.00  for  each  additional   transcript. 
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PAYMENT  AND  REFUNDING  OF  FEES 

Fees  are  payable  quarterly  during  the  academic  year.  A  student  who 
registers  in  advance  receives  a  fee  statement  and  may  pay  either  by  mail 
or  in  person  at  the  Bursar's  Office,  by  the  deadline  date,  in  accordance 
with  instructions  accompanying  the  fee  statement.  Otherwise  his  advance 
registration  is  cancelled  and  he  must  register  again  later.  A  student  who 
registers  at  the  start  of  a  quarter  must  pay  fees  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Refunding  of  fees  is  possible  only  if  a  student  has  withdrawn  from 
school,  officially,  within  the  first  two  weeks  of  a  quarter  and  only  if  the 
application  for  a  refund  is  received  in  the  Registrar's  Office  within  two 
weeks  following  the  last  regular  registration  day.  This  means  that  for 
quarters  starting  on  a  Monday  the  withdrawal  from  school  must  have 
been  officially  made  within  the  first  two  calendar  weeks  of  the  quarter  and 
the  refund  application  received  by  Monday  of  the  third  week.  No  refund- 
ing of  fees  is  made  for  a  withdrawal  occurring  after  the  first  two  weeks. 
The  specific  deadline  dates  for  each  quarter  appears  in  that  quarter's 
Schedule  of  Classes. 

A  student  who  processes  a  program  change  which  places  him  in  a  dif- 
ferent tuition  and  fee  category  than  the  one  for  which  he  originally 
registered  will  be  assessed  additional  tuition  and  fees  when  appropriate. 
If  the  change  places  him  in  a  lower  tuition  and  fee  category  he  may  apply 
for  the  appropriate  tuition  and  fee  refund  provided  the  reduction  in  pro- 
gram is  made  officially  by  a  program  change  during  the  same  period  at 
the  start  of  a  quarter  in  which  students  withdrawing  from  the  University 
are  eligible  for  a  refund.  This  is  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  a  quarter. 
Application  for  a  refund  in  this  case  is  made  at  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Student  Residency  Regulations 

Regulations  denning  the  residence  of  students  for  purposes  of  registration 
in  Southern  Illinois  University  are  as  follows: 

1.  Evidence  showing  the  residence  of  every  applicant  for  admission  to 
the  University  must  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar  at  the  time  of  applica- 
tion for  admission,  and  resident  or  nonresident  fees  shall  be  assessed  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  appearing  in  the  Registrar's  records. 

2.  In  all  cases  where  the  records  indicate  that  the  student's  home  is 
outside  the  state  of  Illinois,  the  nonresident  fee  shall  be  assessed.  A  stu- 
dent who  takes  exception  to  the  ruling  may  file  a  claim  for  a  refund,  but 
this  must  be  submitted  to  the  Registrar  within  10  days  of  the  opening 
date  of  the  quarter  for  which  the  charge  was  made. 

3.  In  the  case  of  a  student  who  is  a  minor,  the  residence  of  the  parent, 
or  if  the  student  has  no  parent,  the  guardian  of  this  person,  shall  govern 
unless  there  is  proven  to  have  been  complete  emancipation  of  the  minor 
from  his  parents  or  guardian  and  he  has  established  residence  in  the 
state  of  Illinois. 

4.  Any  student,  adult  or  minor,  whose  parents  have  established  a  bona 
fide  residence  in  the  state  of  Illinois  will  be  regarded  as  a  resident  for 
registration  purposes;  except  that  an  adult  student  who  has  established 
a  residence  on  his  own  account  outside  of  the  state  must  conform  to  the 
terms  set  forth  in  regulation  6  to  be  classified  as  a  resident. 

5.  A  wife  is  classified  as  a  resident  for  registration  purposes  if  her  hus- 
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band  is  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  state  of  Illinois  preceding  and  at  the 
time  of  her  registration. 

6.  An  adult  student,  whose  parents  are  deceased  or  whose  parents  re- 
side outside  the  state,  to  be  considered  a  resident  of  Illinois  for  purposes 
of  registration  must  be  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the  state  for  three  months 
preceding  the  beginning  of  any  quarter  for  which  he  registers  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  must  present  evidence  that  he  is  self-sustaining  and  not  under 
parental  control. 

7.  An  adult  alien  who  holds  valid  immigration  papers  and  is  in  the 
United  States  under  an  immigrant-type  visa  may  qualify  as  a  resident  of 
the  state  for  purposes  of  registration  in  the  University  if  he  has  lived 
within  the  state  for  at  least  a  period  of  twelve  months  next  preceding  the 
beginning  of  any  quarter  for  which  he  registers  at  the  University,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  rules  4  and  6. 

8.  Several  factors  will  be  considered  in  the  determination  of  each  indi- 
vidual case.  Among  the  factors  to  be  considered  will  be  (a)  location  of 
draft  board  registration,  (b)  voting  address,  if  any,  (c)  the  degree  of  self- 
support  of  the  student,  (d)  location  of  summer  or  vacation  employment. 

9.  All  cases  of  appeal  shall  first  be  referred  to  the  Legal  Counsel  of  the 
University.  An  appeal  from  the  Legal  Counsel  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
University  Statutes. 


Note:   In  the  above  regulations  an  adult  student  is  considered  to  be  a  male  at  least  21  years  of  age 
or  a  female  at  least  18  years  of  age. 

Grading  System 

Grades  are  expressed  in  letters  as  follows: 

GRADE  POINTS 
PER  HOUR 

A,  Excellent   5 

B,  Good 4 

C,  Satisfactory  (this  is  intended  to  be  the  average  grade)  3 

D,  Poor,  but  passing 2 

E,  Failure 1 

P,  Pass.  Hours  earned  apply  towards  graduation  but  do 

not  affect  student  grade  point  averages. 

F,  Fail.  Hours  do  not  apply  towards  graduation  and  do 

not  affect  student  grade  point  averages. 

W,  Authorized  withdrawal  with  no  basis  for  evaluation 
established.  Work  may  not  be  completed.  Approved 
grading  symbol  only  on  graduate  level  except  for 
unusual  circumstances  where  an  academic  unit  dean 
recommends  a  change  in  grade  from  ABS  to  W. 

WP,  Authorized  withdrawal  with  passing  grade. 

WE,  Authorized  withdrawal  with  failing  grade. 

WF,  Withdrawal  with  failing  grade.  Does  not  affect  stu- 
dent's grade  point  averages. 

ABS,  Unauthorized  withdrawal.  Same  as  E  for  academic 
retention  purposes. 

INC,  Incomplete.  Has  permission  of  instructor  to  be  com- 
pleted. 
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DEF,  Deferred.  Used  only  for  graduate  courses  of  an  in- 
dividual, continuing  nature  such  as  thesis  or  re- 
search. 

S,  Satisfactory.  Used  only  for  noncredit  courses. 

U,  Unsatisfactory.  Used  only  for  noncredit  courses. 

AU,  Audit.  No  grade  or  credit  earned. 

A  grade  given  at  the  end  of  a  course  is  final  and  may  not  be  raised  by 
additional  work. 

The  grades  of  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  WE,  and  ABS  are  included  in  determining 
student  grade  point  averages. 

Authorized  course  withdrawals  made  through  the  program  change  proc- 
ess do  not  receive  grades  when  made  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  a 
quarter.  Thereafter,  authorized  withdrawals  receive  WP  for  withdrawal 
with  a  passing  grade,  WE  or  WF  for  withdrawal  with  a  failing  grade,  or 
W  (for  graduate  students  only)  when  no  basis  for  evaluation  has  been 
established. 

A  DEF  grade  for  course  work  of  an  individual  nature  such  as  research, 
thesis,  or  dissertation  is  changed  to  a  completed  grade  when  the  project 
has  been  completed. 

The  grades  of  S  and  U  are  used  to  indicate  satisfactory  or  unsatis- 
factory completion  of  a  noncredit  course. 

A  student  registering  for  a  course  on  an  audit  basis  receives  no  letter 
grade  and  no  credit.  An  auditor's  registration  card  must  be  marked  ac- 
cordingly, and  he  pays  the  same  fees  as  though  he  were  registering  for 
credit.  He  is  expected  to  attend  regularly  and  is  to  determine  from  the 
instructor  the  amount  of  work  expected  of  him.  If  an  auditing  student 
does  not  attend  regularly,  the  instructor  may  determine  that  the  student 
should  not  have  the  audited  course  placed  on  his  record  card  maintained 
in  the  Registrar's  Office.  A  student  registering  for  a  course  for  audit  or 
credit  may  change  to  a  credit  status  or  vice  versa  through  the  official  pro- 
gram change  method  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  a  quarter.  Thereafter 
the  change  may  not  be  made. 

The  official  record  of  a  student's  academic  work  is  maintained  in  the 
Registrar's  Office. 

Unauthorized  course  withdrawals  which  are  made  through  failure  of 
the  students  to  continue  in  attendance  receive  a  grade  of  ABS.  An  ABS 
grade  for  a  student  may  be  changed  to  a  W  in  unusual  circumstances 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  head  of  the  student's  academic  unit. 

An  INC  grade  may  be  changed  to  a  completed  grade  within  a  time 
period  to  be  designated  by  the  instructor,  not  to  exceed  one  year  from  the 
close  of  the  quarter  in  which  the  course  was  taken;  otherwise  it  remains 
as  INC  and  is  not  included  in  grade  point  computation. 

Courses  in  which  D's  or  E's  were  received  may  be  repeated  and  the  last 
grade  will  be  used  in  computing  the  student's  grade  point  average.  The 
repeating  of  a  course  does  not  remove  the  previous  grade  from  the  stu- 
dent's official  academic  record  card.  In  following  this  system,  the  Univer- 
sity is  not  committed  to  continue  courses  in  effect  in  order  that  students 
may  always  repeat  courses. 

Special  Grading  System 
Effective  with  the  1968  fall  quarter  and  for  a  two-year  experimental  period 
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thereafter,  the  various  undergraduate  academic  units  at  their  discretion 
may  permit  their  students  to  take  a  limited  amount  of  course  work  on  a 
Pass-Fail  basis  rather  than  on  the  regular  letter  grade  basis.  The  experi- 
ences of  the  two-year  period  will  determine  whether  this  system  will  be 
continued  beyond  the  1970  spring  quarter. 

The  purpose  of  ten  Pass-Fail  grading  system  is  to  encourage  students 
to  broaden  their  education  by  undertaking  intellectual  exploration  in 
elective  courses  outside  their  area  of  specialization  without  having  to  en- 
gage in  grade  competition  with  students  specializing  in  those  courses. 

The  present  Pass-Fail  grading  system  is  governed  by  the  following 
conditions: 

1.  A  student  with  a  3.25  overall  grade  point  average  may  participate 
with  the  permission  of  the  dean. 

2.  A  student  may  apply  a  maximum  of  8  quarter  hours  of  Pass  credit 
towards  graduation. 

3.  The  Pass- Fail  option  is  applicable  only  for  elective  courses  in  a  stu- 
dent's program.  He  may  not  use  it  for  courses  satisfying  General  Studies, 
or  concentration  requirements.  Should  he  later  change  his  concentration, 
work  previously  taken  on  a  Pass-Fail  basis  may,  with  concurrence  of  the 
department,  be  used  in  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  in  the  newly 
selected  concentration. 

4.  Hours  earned  in  Pass  work  will  be  added  to  a  student's  total  hours 
passed  but  will  have  no  effect  on  his  grade  point  average.  Unsuccessful 
completion  of  a  course  taken  on  the  Pass-Fail  basis  will  result  in  an  F 
grade  being  recorded  on  the  student's  academic  record  card  but  will  have 
no  effect  on  his  grade  point  average! 

5.  A  student  may  change  his  course  registration  status  from  a  Pass- 
Fail  to  a  regular  grading  point  and  vice-versa  during  the  first  four  weeks 
of  a  quarter  only. 

6.  Each  academic  unit  participating  in  the  Pass-Fail  system  has  a  list- 
ing of  courses  in  which  registration  is  permitted  on  a  Pass-Fail  basis. 

Scholastic  Standing 

The  matter  of  scholastic  standing  is  quite  often  of  importance  to  a  student 
both  while  in  school  and  later  when  he  presents  a  transcript  of  his  educa- 
tional record  in  suport  of  his  application  for  employment  or  additional 
schooling. 

At  the  end  of  each  quarter  of  his  attendance  a  grade  report  is  prepared 
for  each  student  showing,  in  addition  to  the  grades  earned  that  quarter, 
what  his  scholastic  standing  is  and  what  his  grade  point  average  is  for  the 
quarter,  and  for  his  over-all  record.  It  is  important  that  a  student  under- 
stands the  University's  system  for  computing  grade  point  averages  and 
the  various  grade  point  average  requirements. 

The  University  computes  the  student's  over-all  grade  point  average  for 
all  work  taken  whether  at  Southern  Illinois  University  or  elsewhere.  A 
student  who  takes  all  of  his  collegiate  work  at  Southern  Illinois  University 
will  have  only  one  over-all  grade  point  average.  A  transfer  student  how- 
ever will  have  a  University  grade  point  average  and  an  over-all  grade 
point  average.  These  will,  in  most  cases,  be  different. 

The  significance  of  the  above  can  better  be  understood  when  studying 
the  general  baccalaureate  degree  requirements.  A.  3.00  (C)  average  is  re- 
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quired  for  both  the  work  taken  at  the  University  and  for  the  over-all  col- 
legiate work,  as  well  as  for  work  in  the  student's  area  of  concentration. 
Similarly,  a  student  may  be  placed  on  scholastic  probation  or  may  be 
scholastically  suspended  either  because  of  his  record  at  the  University  or 
his  over-all  record. 

In  computing  a  student's  grade  point  average  all  grades  of  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  WE,  and  ABS  are  included  in  determining  the  number  of  calcu- 
lated hours.  Corresponding  grading  symbols  from  other  institutions  are 
included  in  the  same  way.  Each  hour  of  these  grades  (1  hour  of  A  is 
worth  5  grade  points)  is  given  its  numerical  grade  points,  and  the  total 
number  of  calculated  hours  is  then  divided  into  the  total  number  of  grade 
points  to  determine  the  student's  grade  point  average.  In  the  case  of  re- 
peated courses  only  the  hours  of  the  last  course  and  its  grade  are  used 
except  in  those  rare  cases  when  the  number  of  hours  of  a  repeated  course 
has  been  reduced  since  it  was  originally  taken.  In  that  case  the  repeated 
work  affects  only  that  number  of  hours  of  the  originally  taken  work.  For 
example,  a  student  might  take  a  four  hour  course  and  receive  an  E.  He 
would  then  repeat  the  course  but  before  he  does  the  course  might  be  re- 
duced to  a  three  hour  course.  If  he  then  received  a  C,  this  would  remove 
the  effect  of  only  3  hours  of  the  previous  E  work.  The  1  hour  of  E  would 
continue  to  affect  the  student's  grade  point  average. 

For  academic  classification  purposes,  a  freshman  is  a  student  who  has 
completed  fewer  than  48  hours;  a  sophomore,  from  48  through  95;  a  junior, 
96  or  more. 

Class  Standing 

Southern  Illinois  University  requires  a  student  to  earn  192  quarter  hours 
of  acceptable  credit  in  order  to  receive  a  baccalaureate  degree.  For  aca- 
demic classification  purposes  a  freshman  is  a  student  who  has  completed 
fewer  than  48  hours;  a  sophomore,  from  48  through  95;  a  junior,  from  96 
through  143;  and  a  senior,  144  or  more. 

University  Recognition  of  High  Scholastic  Achievement 

In  recognition  of  high  scholarship,  a  Scholastic  Honors  Day  convocation 
is  held  each  spring.  A  VTI  student  is  eligible  if  he  has  a  4.50  grade  point 
average  and  is  attending  full  time.  A  transfer  student  must  have  earned 
the  average  indicated  for  work  at  Southern  Illinois  University  only,  as 
well  as  for  the  total  record. 

Graduating  seniors  possessing  high  scholastic  averages  are  so  recognized 
at  commencement  time  by  being  graduated  with  honors.  Students  with 
4.90  or  higher  averages  receive  highest  honors;  those  with  4.75-4.89 
averages  receive  high  honors,  and,  those  with  4.50-4.74  graduate  with 
honors.  This  is  recorded  on  the  commencement  program,  on  the  student's 
academic  record  card,  and  on  his  diploma. 

Scholastic  Program  Flexibility  for  the  Student 

Through  various  methods  the  University  permits  a  student  to  develop 
flexibility  in  his  college  education  so  that  he  might  follow  a  pattern  dif- 
ferent from  that  pursued  by  other  students.  It  is  possible  for  a  student  to 
by-pass  some  of  the  introductory  General  Studies  courses  through  a  com- 
bination of  high  school  subjects  and  University  entrance  examination 
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scores.  He  may  also  receive  credit  for  courses  without  having  to  take  the 
high  school  course  itself.  Or  the  student  who  must  interrupt  his  attendance 
on  campus  may  find  it  possible  to  continue  his  educational  training 
through  extension  or  correspondence  work. 

High  School  Advanced  Placement  Program 

Through  the  High  School  Advanced  Placement  Program  a  high  school 
student  who  is  qualified  through  registration  in  an  advanced  placement 
course  in  his  high  school  or  through  other  special  educational  experience 
may  apply  for  advanced  placement  and  college  credit  through  the  Ad- 
vanced Placement  Program  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  New  York  10027.  To  receive  credit,  a 
person  must  earn  the  grade  of  3,  4,  or  5.  Any  interested  high  school  stu- 
dent should  write  to  the  University's  Admissions  Office  to  learn  the  cur- 
rent listing  of  courses  for  which  credit  may  be  earned  through  this 
program. 

Ordinarily,  the  maximum  credit  granted  through  advanced  placement 
examinations  is  16  hours.  It  is  nonresident  credit,  does  not  carry  a  grade, 
and  is  not  used  in  computing  the  student's  average  grade.  Credit  granted 
at  another  accredited  college  or  university  under  this  plan  is  transferable 
to  this  University  up  to  a  maximum  of  16  hours.  A  student  may  appeal  to 
his  academic  dean  to  be  granted  more  than  16  hours. 

Proficiency  Examinations 

Through  its  proficiency  examination  program  the  University  recognizes 
the  importance  of  providing  encouragement  for  academically  talented 
students.  Such  students  are  permitted  to  make  application  to  demonstrate 
the  mastery  of  certain  courses  through  proficiency  examinations.  Applica- 
tions are  made  at  the  Registrar's  Office. 

The  following  general  rules  govern  the  proficiency  examinations  for 
undergraduate  credit. 

1.  Any  student  who  feels  qualified  to  take  a  proficiency  examination 
is  eligible  to  do  so;  students  scoring  in  the  top  ten  percent  of  ACT  are 
particularly  encouraged  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity. 

2.  Credit  not  to  exceed  28  hours  toward  an  associate  degree,  including 
credit  through  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Advanced  Place- 
ment Program,  may  be  earned  through  proficiency  examinations.  Credit 
will  be  nonresident. 

3.  Upon  passing  a  proficiency  examination  in  a  course  with  a  grade  of 
A  or  B  a  student  is  granted  course  credit  with  grades  and  grade  points 
appropriately  recorded.  His  record  will  show  the  name  of  the  course,  the 
hours  of  credit  granted,  the  grade  earned,  and  a  notation  ''credit  granted 
by  proficiency  examination."  The  grade  earned  will  count  in  the  student's 
grade  point  average.  Passing  with  a  grade  of  C  results  in  the  student 
earning  credit.  His  record  will  show  the  name  of  the  course,  the  hours  of 
credit  granted,  and  a  notation,  "credit  granted  by  proficiency  examina- 
tion." The  grade  earned  will  not  be  recorded  and  will  not  count  in  the 
student's  grade  point  average.  A  grade  of  D  or  E  on  a  proficiency  ex- 
amination results  in  no  penalty  to  the  student.  He  will  not  receive  credit 
and  his  record  will  show  nothing  regarding  the  proficiency  examination. 
However,  the  proficiency  examination  grade  report  form  will  be  filed  in 
the  student's  folder  for  reference  purposes. 
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4.  A  student  may  not  take  a  proficiency  examination  for  the  same 
course  more  than  one  time.  Neither  may  he  take  a  proficiency  examina- 
tion in  a  course  in  which  he  has  previously  received  a  grade. 

5.  No  credit  granted  by  proficiency  examinations  will  be  recorded  until 
the  student  has  earned  at  least  16  hours  of  credit  of  C  grade  or  above  in 
residence  at  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Extension  and  Correspondence  Credit 

The  University  accepts  credit  earned  through  extension  or  correspondence 
programs  towards  an  associate  degree.  A  maximum  of  48  quarter  hours 
may  be  so  earned.  Of  the  total,  not  more  than  24  quarter  hours  may  be 
taken  in  correspondence  work. 

Southern  Illinois  University  does  offer  a  sizeable  number  of  courses 
through  its  Extension  Services.  It  does  not  operate  a  correspondence  pro- 
gram. Correspondence  work  is  accepted  when  taken  from  institutions 
which  are  regionally  accredited  if  the  grade  is  of  C  quality  or  better. 

The  University  offers  extension  courses  throughout  Southern  Illinois 
whenever  (1)  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  need  and  potential  enrollment 
to  justify  scheduling  a  class,  (2)  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  faculty  member 
to  host  the  class,  and  (3)  adequate  laboratory  and  library  facilities  are 
available. 

In  general,  extension  courses  meet  one  night  a  week  with  three-hour 
courses  meeting  2.5  hours  per  session  for  12  weeks,  and  four-hour  courses 
meeting  16  weeks.  Occasionally,  four-hour  courses  will  meet  12  weeks  with 
four  extra  meetings  being  arranged  for  during  the  12- week  period. 

Registration  in  extension  courses  is  permitted  during  the  first  and 
second  class  meetings.  Thereafter  registration  is  permitted  only  with  the 
approval  of  the  dean  of  University  Extension  Services.  A  late  registration 
fee  of  $5  is  also  charged. 

Students  must  have  their  social  security  numbers  with  them  in  order  to 
complete  their  registration  and  must  also  be  prepared  to  pay  their  tuition 
and  fees.  Tuition  is  $6  per  quarter  hour  of  credit,  and  undergraduate  stu- 
dents pay  a  $1.05  textbook  rental  fee  for  each  course  taken  by  extension. 
Graduate  students  must  buy  their  books  or  make  other  arrangements.  The 
instructor  may  require  the  purchase  of  additional  books  or  other  materials. 
Students  having  valid  scholarships  issued  through  the  state  of  Illinois  do 
not  pay  the  tuition  charge  but  must  pay  the  textbook  fee.  Illinois  Military 
Scholarship  holders  must  pay  both  the  tuition  and  textbook  rental  fee. 

A  person  may  enroll  for  extension  work  on  an  audit  basis  provided 
facilities  are  available.  He  must  receive  permission  of  the  instructor  to  do 
so  and  he  must  pay  the  same  tuition  and  fees  as  though  he  were  register- 
ing for  credit. 

Credit  for  Military  Experience 

Students  who  have  served  one  year  or  more  of  active  duty  and  who  have 
received  an  honorable  discharge  may  receive  up  to  6  hours  of  aerospace 
credit  at  Carbondale;  service  of  six  months  to  one  year  may  result  in 
3  hours  of  freshman  aerospace  credit;  less  than  six  months  of  active 
service  does  not  allow  any  college  credit. 

Credit  will  be  accepted  for  USAF  courses  within  the  limitations  en- 
forced for  extension  and  correspondence  work.  No  credit  is  allowed  for 
college-level  G.E.D.  tests.   In  evaluating  credit  possibilities  based  upon 
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formal  service-school  training  programs,  the  recommendations  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  as  set  forth  in  the  U.S.  Government  bul- 
letin, Guide  to  the  Evaluation  of  Educational  Experiences  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  are  followed. 

In  order  to  receive  credit  for  military  service  a  veteran  must  present  a 
copy   of   his   discharge   or   separation   papers   to   the   Registrar's   Office. 

Scholastic  Probation  and  Suspension  System 

A  student  who  fails  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  grade  point  average  will  be 
placed  in  categories  other  than  Good  Standing  and  may  be  required  to  dis- 
continue attendance  at  the  University  for  a  period  of  time. 

For  a  transfer  student,  the  following  scholastic  standards  apply  both  to 
his  academic  record  compiled  only  at  this  University  and  to  his  overall 
academic  record. 

Scholastic  Warning 

A  student  who  is  in  Good  Standing  will  be  placed  in  Good  Standing- 
Scholastic  Warning  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  in  which  he  fails  to  make  a 
3.00  grade  point  average  provided  he  has  calculated  hours  and  an  accum- 
ulative grade  point  average  as  follows : 

1.  Fewer  than  96  calculated  hours  and  less  than  a  3.00  grade  point 
average. 

2.  96  but  fewer  than  144  calculated  hours  and  less  than  a  3.10  grade 
point  average. 

3.  144  or  more  calculated  hours  and  less  than  3.15  grade  point  average. 
He  is  returned  to  Good  Standing  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  in  which  he 
makes  a  3.00  grade  point  average  (or  better)  while  on  Good  Standing- 
Scholastic  Warning. 

Scholastic  Probation  and  Suspension 

When  a  student  on  Good  Standing-Scholastic  Warning  fails  to  make  a 
3.00  grade  point  average  for  a  quarter,  he  is  placed  on  Scholastic  Proba- 
tion and  may  be  subject  to  suspension  from  the  University  for  scholastic 
reasons  at  the  end  of  any  quarter  in  which  he  fails  to  earn  a  3.00  grade 
point  average  while  on  Scholastic  Probation. 

To  ensure  that  a  student  is  making  progress  toward  the  3.00  grade 
point  average  required  for  graduation  he  must  maintain  a  progressively 
improving  accumulative  grade  point  average.  At  the  end  of  each  spring 
quarter  a  student  who  has  accumulated  the  number  of  calculated  hours 
listed  below  must  also  have  obtained  the  corresponding  accumulative 
grade  point  average: 

Quarter  hours  Required  average 

48-  95.5  2.60 

96-119.5  2.70 

120-143.5  2.80 

144-159.5  2.90 

160-  2.95 

Otherwise  he  will  be  suspended  from  the  University  for  scholastic  reasons. 
He  may  seek  reinstatement  after  a  minimum  of  two  quarters  interruption 
but  must  furnish  tangible  evidence  that  additional  education  can  be  suc- 
cessfully undertaken. 
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Graduation  Procedures 

Presented  here  are  the  procedures  that  a  student  expecting  to  graduate 
must  follow. 

Every  degree  candidate  should  signify  his  intention  to  graduate  by  mak- 
ing application  for  graduation  no  later  than  the  first  week  of  his  last 
quarter  in  attendance  before  the  desired  graduation  date.  Therefore,  a 
person  desiring  to  graduate  in  the  June  commencemnt  who  will  be  in 
school  during  the  spring  quarter  should  make  application  for  graduation 
during  the  first  week  of  the  spring  quarter.  If  he  finishes  his  work  dur- 
ing the  preceding  winter  quarter,  he  should  apply  during  the  first  week 
of  the  winter  quarter.  Similar  arrangements  should  be  followed  by  stu- 
dents completing  their  work  during  the  fall  quarter.  The  application 
forms  are  available  in  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Every  candidate  for  a  degree  must  file  written  application  with  the 
Registrar's  office  not  less  than  five  weeks  before  the  date  on  which  the 
degree  is  to  be  granted.  The  application  process  includes  the  clearance  of 
the  graduation  fee  at  the  Bursar's  Office  prior  to  its  filing  with  the  Regis- 
trar's Office.  He  must  order  his  cap  and  gown  through  the  University 
Bookstore  and  should  register  with  the  Placement  Service.  A  student 
must  have  a  3.00  grade  point  average  before  his  application  for  gradua- 
tion may  be  accepted. 

In  addition  to  completing  the  steps  for  application  for  graduation,  the 
student  is  responsible  for  determining  that  he  is  meeting  all  graduation 
requirements  and  that  he  has  no  outstanding  financial  obligation  to  the 
University.  To  assure  that  a  student  is  meeting  the  academic  require- 
ments, each  academic  unit  provides  a  graduation  check-up  service  through 
its  academic  advisement  process,  through  which  the  satisfying  of  academic 
requirements  can  be  verified.  Even  though  the  University  does  provide  an 
academic  check  on  graduating  students,  this  is  done  primarily  to  be  sure 
that  it  is  graduating  students  who  have  met  the  requirements.  The  ad- 
vising of  the  individual  student  as  to  his  progress  is  a  service  provided 
him  and  does  not  relieve  the  student  of  his  responsibility  to  make  certain 
that  he  is  meeting  the  requirements.  Each  student  should  check  with  his 
academic  adviser  as  to  the  procedures  he  should  follow  in  this  matter  as 
he  approaches  graduation. 

Graduation  exercises  are  held  each  year  at  the  end  of  the  spring  and 
summer  quarters.  A  student  must  attend  commencement  to  graduate,  un- 
less he  has  obtained  permission  to  be  graduated  in  absentia.  A  student 
can  request  the  latter  either  through  the  Registrar's  Office  or  through  his 
dean  with  the  latter  official  making  the  decision. 

The  diploma  is  mailed  to  a  student  shortly  after  the  commencement 
date.  A  student  who  has  not  met  all  academic  requirements  or  who  has 
a  financial  obligation  will  not  be  graduated  even  though  he  participates 
in  the  commencement  exercises. 

The  University  has  a  Graduation  Appeals  Committee  whose  function 
it  is  to  hear  a  student's  petition  to  be  permitted  to  graduate  even  though 
he  has  not  satined  all  University  graduation  requirements.  The  commit- 
tee hears  only  those  cases  involving  University  requirement.  Appeal 
relative  to  a  concentration  or  academic  unit  requirement  is  through  the 
appropriate  administrative  official. 
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Ordinarily,  the  Graduation  Appeals  Committee  will  give  consideration 
to  an  appeal  only  if  there  is  tangible  evidence  that  the  matter  at  issue  is 
of  an  unusual  nature  and  that  it  has  resulted  due  to  conditions  beyond 
control  of  the  student.  Appeal  is  initiated  through  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Related  Academic  Information 

Unit  of  Credit 

Southern  Illinois  University  operates  on  the  quarter  system.  Therefore, 
references  to  hours  of  credit  mean  quarter  hours  rather  than  semester 
hours.  One  quarter  hour  of  credit  is  equivalent  to  two-thirds  of  a  semester 
hour.  One  quarter  hour  of  credit  represents  the  work  done  by  a  student  in 
a  lecture  course  attended  fifty  minutes  per  week  for  one  quarter,  and,  in 
the  case  of  laboratory  and  activity  courses,  the  stated  additional  time. 

Academic  Load 

The  normal  academic  load  for  a  student  is  16  hours.  The  maximum  is  18 
hours. 

A  student  with  a  4.25  grade  point  average  or  above  for  the  preceding 
quarter  may  be  allowed  by  the  head  of  his  academic  unit  to  take  as  many 
as  21  hours.  In  no  case  may  a  student  carry,  or  be  credited  with,  more 
than  21  hours  in  any  quarter. 

A  student  on  scholastic  probation  may  not  take  more  than  14  hours 
without  approval  of  the  head  of  his  academic  unit.  A  student  employed 
full-time  may  not  register  for  more  than  8  hours. 

The  question  of  what  constitutes  full-time  attendance  is  one  that  is 
often  asked  but  for  which  there  is  no  single  over-all  answer.  For  enroll- 
ment reporting  purposes,  12  or  more  quarter  hours  distinguishes  between 
full-  and  part-time  attendance.  However,  a  number  of  situations  call  for 
different  hourly  classifications.  For  example,  a  student  registered  for  11 
hours  pays  full  tuition  and  fees.  Also,  a  student  attending  the  University 
under  a  scholarship  loan,  or  other  type  of  program  requiring  full-time  en- 
rollment should  check  with  the  office  administering  the  program  to  make 
certain  that  he  is  meeting  the  requirements  of  his  specific  program.  For 
example,  Public  Law  358  (the  new  GI  Bill)  requires  14  hours  on  the 
undergraduate  level  for  full  time,  10  to  13  is  considered  three-quarter  load, 
and  7  to  9  hours,  half  load.  A  student  concerned  with  Selective  Service  on 
the  undergraduate  level  needs  to  carry  12  hours  to  be  considered  full  time. 
However,  for  Selective  Service  purposes,  a  student  must  also  be  making 
satisfactory  progress.  Therefore,  he  needs  to  accumulate  48  passing  hours 
each  year.  Because  of  this,  he  must  consider  12  hours  as  only  a  minimum 
load  for  full-time  purposes  with  16  hours  per  quarter  as  the  average  load 
he  must  maintain  throughout  the  year.  Further  information  on  both  Public 
Law  358  and   Selective   Service   is  available   in   the   Registrar's  Office. 
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GENERAL  STUDIES  REQUIREMENTS 

General  Studies  courses  augment  the  sophisticated  technical  courses 
offered  within  each  of  the  programs.  The  General  Studies  courses  help 
prepare  the  student  to  think  logically  and  maturely,  not  only  in  his 
chosen  vocation  but  also  in  any  problem-solving  situation.  The  art  of 
communication  is  provided  by  English  composition,  business  correspond- 
ence, technical  report  writing,  and  speech.  The  physical  sciences  include 
courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics.  The  social  sciences  are 
represented  by  economics,  government,  and  psychology,  and  the  life 
sciences  by  biology,  microbiology,  and  physiology. 

Each  program  at  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute  is  designed  so 
that  the  graduate  may  gain  not  only  technical  skills  but  also  those  at- 
tributes which  will  help  him  fulfill  a  constructive  role  in  our  increasingly 
complex  technological  society. 

ASSOCIATE  IN  ART  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

The  Vocational-Technical  Institute  offers  the  Associate  in  Art  degree 
in  the  following  fields  of  specialization: 

Commercial  Art  Library  and  Audio- Visual  Tech- 

Corrections  and  Law  Enforcement  nical  Assistants 

Dental  Hygiene  Physical  Therapy  Assistants 

Candidates  for  the  Associate  in  Art  degree  must  complete  the  pre- 
scribed  course   of  study   with  an  overall   grade  point  average  of  3.00. 

Commercial  Art 

This  program  in  commercial  art  will  enable  the  serious,  career-minded 
student  to  meet  the  exacting  demands  of  today's  advertising  field  and 
industry.  Only  professional  methods  are  taught  in  a  professional  atmos- 
phere by  practicing  professional  artists.  Student  laboratories,  problem 
assignments,  and  work  standards  closely  parallel  those  in  the  field  in 
which  the  student,  upon  graduation,  will  be  engaged. 

Successful  completion  of  this  course  of  study  culminates  with  the  prep- 
aration of  a  portfolio  of  professionally  acceptable  samples  which  will 
enable  the  student  to  compete  for  the  initial  position,  not  only  in  his 
chosen  field,  but  in  most  phases  of  commercial  art. 

Each  student  is  required  to  purchase  a  small  amount  of  basic  equipment 
and  supplies. 

Candidates  for  the  Associate  in  Art  degree  must  complete  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  study  with  a  minimum  of  98  hours  of  credit. 
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FIRST  QUARTER 


Cr.  Lee.  Lab. 


Art  Analysis  CA  101-3      3      0 

Techniques — Theory 

and  Practice         CA  125-10      0      17 
English 

Composition        GSD 101-3      3      0 

SECOND  QUARTER 

Advertising  Design 

and  Production    CA  130-10      0      20 
Behavior  and 

Society  GSB  201c-4      4      0 

English 

Composition        GSD  102-3      3      0 


Technical  Illustration 

Theory  and 

Practice  CA  230a-7      0      8 

Technical 

Writing  GEN  102-3      3      0 

FIFTH  QUARTER 

Advertising  and  Story 

Illustration  Theory 

and  Practice         CA  210b-8      0      12 
Technical  Illustration 

Theory  and 

Practice  CA  230b-7      0      8 

Printing  Theory 

and  Practice  PT  235-2      0      4 


THIRD  QUARTER 

Introductory  Advertising 

and  Story 

Illustration  CA  140-10      0      20 

Political 

Economy  GSB  211b-4      4      0 

Oral  Communication 

of  Ideas  GSD  103-3      4      0 


FOURTH  QUARTER 


Advertising  and  Story 
Illustration  Theory 
and  Practice         CA  210a-8      0      12 


SIXTH  QUARTER 

Advertising  and  Story 

Illustration  Theory 

and  Practice  CA  210c-7 

Technical  Illustration 

Theory  and 

Practice  CA  230c-6 

RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES 


0       12 


0      8 


Business  and  Technical 

Mathematics     GEN  105a-3      3 
Introduction  to  Physical 

Science  GSA  101a-4      4 


Corrections  and  Law  Enforcement 

The  curriculum  in  corrections  and  law  enforcement  is  designed  to  provide 
overall  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  problems  involved  in  cor- 
rections, community  service,  and  law  enforcement  and  the  means  which 
society  employs  to  deal  with  them.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  cor- 
rections and  law  enforcement  functions,  not  only  as  they  relate  to  crime 
and  criminals  but  also  as  they  relate  to  social  order  and  justice. 

Three  options  are  offered:  law  enforcement,  institutional  service,  and 
community  services. 

A  minimum  of  97  hours  of  credit  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


Law  Enforcement  (option) 


FIRST  QUARTER 


Cr.  Lee.  Lab. 


Man  and  His 

World 
Political 

Economy 
English 

Composition 
Introduction  to 

Crime  Control      CLE  103-4      4      0 


GSB  102a-4     4      0 

GSB  211a-4      4      0 

GSD  101-3      3      0 


SECOND  QUARTER 

Behavior  and 

Society 
Political 

Economy 
English 

Composition        GSD  102-3      3      0 
Criminal 

Behavior  GLE  105-4      4      0 


GSB  201b-4     4      0 
GSB  211b-4      4      0 
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Law  Enforcement 

Principles  of 

and  Community 

Investigation 

CLE  205-4 

4 

0 

Problems 

CLE  107-3 

3 

0 

FIFTH  QUARTER 

THIRD  QUARTER 

Assessment  in 

Behavior  and 

Criminology 

CLE  207-3 

3 

0 

Society 

GSB  201c^ 

4 

0 

Social  Control 

SOC  306-4 

4 

0 

Oral  Communication 

Law  and  Police 

of  Ideas 

GSD  103-3 

4 

0 

Work 

CLE  211-3 

3 

0 

Corrections  and  the 

Electives 

6  to  7 

Community 

CLE  113-3 

3 

0 

Interpersonal 
Relations 

CLE  115c-3 

3 

0 

SIXTH  QUARTER 

Elective 

3  to  4 

Specialized  problems  in 

Crime  Control 

CLE  213-3 

3 

0 

FOURTH  QUARTER 

Supervised  Practice  in 

Criminology 

CLE  215-9 

Criminology 

SOC  372-4 

4 

0 

Police 

Public  Admin- 

Administration 

CLE  221-3 

3 

o 

istration 

GOVT  360-5 

5 

0 

Technical 

Writing 

GEN  102-3 

3 

0 

Institutional  Service  (option) 

FIRST  QUARTER 

Cr. 

Lee. 

Lab. 

Interpersonal 

Relations 

CLE  115a-3 

3 

0 

Man  and  His 

Elective 

3  to  4 

World 

GSB  102a-4 

4 

0 

Political 

Economy 

GSB  211a-4 

4 

0 

FOURTH  QUARTER 

! 

1 

English 

Criminology 

SOC  372-4 

4 

0 

Composition 

GSD  101-3 

3 

0 

Public  Admin- 

1 

Introduction  to 

istration 

GOVT  360-5 

4 

o          ! 

Crime  Control 

CLE  103-4 

4 

0 

Technical 

Writing 

GEN  102-3 

3 

o 

SECOND  QUARTER 

Group  Work 

Techniques 

CLE  203-4 

4 

0 

Behavior  and 

1 

Society 

GSB  201b-4 

4 

0 

Political 

FIFTH  QUARTER 

Economy 

GSB  211b-4 

4 

0 

Assessment  in 

i 

] 

English 

Criminology 

CLE  207-3 

3 

0 

Composition 

GSD  102-3 

3 

0 

Social  Control 

SOC  306-4 

4 

0 

Criminal 

Law  and 

Behavior 

CLE  105^ 

4 

0 

Corrections 

CLE  209-3 

3 

0 

Correctional  Institution  as 

Elective 

6  to  7 

a  Social  System  CLE  109-3 

3 

0 

SIXTH  QUARTER 

THIRD  QUARTER 

Behavior  and 

Society  GSB  201c-4 

Oral  Communication 

of  Ideas  GSD  103-3 

Corrections  and  the 

Community  CLE  113-3 


3      0 


Specialized  Problems  in 

Crime  Control     CLE  213-3      3      0 
Supervised  Practice  in 

Criminology         CLE  215-9 
Correctional 

Administration    CLE  217-3      3      0 
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Community  Services  (option) 


FIRST  QUARTER 

Man  and  His 
World 

Cr. 

GSB  102a-4 

Lee. 

4 

Lab. 
0 

Interpersonal 

Relations 
Elective 

CLE  115b-3 
3  to  4 

3 

0 

Political 
Economy 

GSB  211a-4 

4 

0 

FOURTH  QUARTER 

English 

Composition 
Introduction  to 

Crime  Control 

GSD  101-3 
CLE  103-4 

3 
4 

0 
0 

Criminology 
Public  Admin- 
istration 
Technical 

SOC  372-4 
GOVT  360-5 

4 
4 

0 
0 

Writing 

GEN  102-3 

3 

0 

SECOND  QUARTER 

Behavior  and 

Group  Work 
Techniques 

CLE  203-4 

4 

0 

Society 
Political 

GSB  201b-4 

4 

0 

FIFTH  QUARTER 

Economy 

GSB  211b-4 

4 

0 

Assessment  in 

English 

Composition        GSD 102-3 
Criminal 

Behavior               CLE  105-4 
Community  Organization  and 

the  Offender         CLE  1 1 1-3 

3 
4 
3 

0 
0 
0 

Criminology 
Social  Control 
Law  and 

Corrections 
Electives 

CLE  207-3 
SOC  306-4 

CLE  209-3 
6  to  7 

3 

4 

3 

0 
0 

0 

THIRD  QUARTER 

SIXTH  QUARTER 

Behavior  and 

Society  GSB  201c-4 

Oral  Communication 

of  Ideas  GSD  103-3 

Corrections  and  the 

Community  CLE  113-3 


4      0 


3      0 


Specialized  Problems  in 

Crime  Control     CLE  213-3      3      0 
Supervised  Practice  in 

Criminology         CLE  215-9 
Administering  Community 

Service  CLE  219-3      3      0 


Dental  Hygiene 

The  dental  hygienist  is  the  only  one  of  the  auxiliary  dental  health  team 
who  works  directly  in  the  mouth  like  the  licensed  dentist,  and,  like  the 
dental  practitioner,  she  must  obtain  a  license  from  the  state  in  which  she 
expects  to  practice.  She  is  required  to  complete  successfully  a  compre- 
hensive practical  and  written  examination  given  under  the  direction  of 
the  state  board  of  dental  examiners.  Each  student  is  required  to  provide 
her  own  uniform,  caps,  and  equipment  and  to  be  responsible  for  instru- 
ments used.  She  should  set  aside  about  $200  for  these  items,  for  they  are 
not  covered  by  the  fees  paid  to  the  IJniversity. 

The  hygienist's  area  of  service  includes  prophylaxis  (scaling  and  polish- 
ing of  the  teeth),  dental  health  education,  X-ray  examinations,  serving 
as  receptionist,  administrative  procedures,  chairside  assisting,  and  some 
laboratory  techniques.  All  her  work  is  done  under  supervision  of  a  licensed 
dentist. 

This  program  in  dental  hygiene  is  fully  approved  by  the  Council  of 
Dental  Education  of  the  American  Dental  Association.  Each  applicant 
must  take  the  Dental  Hygiene  Aptitude  Test,  which  is  offered  three  times 
yearly  on  the  campus  under  the  auspices  of  the  Student  Counseling  and 
Testing  Center.  This  is  a  prerequisite  for  admission  to  the  program.  Seven 
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quarters  of  residence  in  sequence  are  required  to  complete  the  program. 

Each  student  must  accept  and  abide  by  the  official  "Rules  and  Regula- 
tions" of  the  program  as  approved  and  published  by  the  Vocational-Tech- 
nical Institute.  After  graduation  and  licensing,  she  is  eligible  to  become 
a  member  of  the  American  Dental  Hygienists'  Association  which  is  closely 
associated  with  the  American  Dental  Association. 

A  minimum  of  114  hours  of  credit  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST  QUARTER 


Cr.  Lee.  Lab.    FIFTH  QUARTER 


Cr.  Lee.  Lab. 


Orientation  to  Dental 

Hygiene  DH  130-2      2      0 

Head  and  Neck 

Anatomy  DH  132a-4      5      0 

Oral  Basic  Science 

(Histology)  DH135a-4      4      0 

Introduction  to  Chemistry 

(Inorganic)  GEN  115a-4  3  3 
English 

Composition        GSD  101-3      3      0 

SECOND  QUARTER 

Head  and  Neck 

Anatomy  (Dental 

Anatomy)  DH  132b-4      3      6 

Oral  Basic  Science 

(Microbiology)  DH  135b-4  4  2 
Preclinical  Dental 

Hygiene  DH  137a^i      2      4 

Introduction  to  Chemistry 

(Organic)  GEN  115b-4      4      0 

THIRD  QUARTER 


Clinical  Dental 

Hygiene  DH  210a-5      1      12 

Dental  Assisting  DH  213a-3      3      0 
Dental  Health 

Education  DH  217-2      2      0 
Clinical  Dental 

Roentgenology  DH  218b-2      2      0 
Oral  Communication 

of  Ideas  GSD  103-3      4      0 

SIXTH  QUARTER 

Clinical  Dental 

Hygiene  DH  210b-5      1      12 

Dental  Public 

Health  DH  220-3      3      0 

Clinical  Dental 

Roentgenology    DH  218c-2      2      0 
Behavior  and 

Society  GSB  201b-4      4      0 

Elective  3 

SEVENTH  QUARTER 

Clinical  Dental 


Oral  Basic  Science 

Hygiene                DH  210c-5 

1 

12 

(Pathology) 

DH  135c-3 

3 

0 

Dental  Assisting     DH  213b-3 

3 

0 

Preclinical  Dental 

Dental  Administration 

Hygiene 

DH  137b-4 

2 

4 

and  Practice 

Dental  Nutrition 

DH  139-3 

3 

0 

(Ethics)                DH  216a-2 

2 

0 

Principles  of 

First  Aid              H  ED  334S-4 

4 

0 

Physiology 

GSA  301-4 

3 

2 

Dental  Administration 

English 

and  Practice        DH  216b-2 

2 

0 

Composition 

GSD  102-3 

3 

0 

RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES 

FOURTH  QUARTER 

Communicable 

Dental  Hygiene 

Disease                H  ED  300-3 

3 

o 

Clinic 

DH  209-5 

1 

12 

Technical 

Clinical  Dental 

Writing                GEN  102-3 

3 

o 

Roentgenology 

DH  218a-2 

2 

0 

Typewriting           SCR  101a-3 

1 

4 

Dental 

! 

Pharmacology 

DH  140-2 

2 

0 

Science  of  Dental  Materials 

(Restorative) 

DT  113b-3 

3 

0 

Behavior  and 

Society 

GSB  201c-4 

4 

0 

1 

Associate  in  Art 
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Library  and  Audio- Visual  Technical  Assistants 

This  program  trains  supporting  staff  for  librarians  to  perform  duties  such 
as  book  processing,  book  repair  and  binding,  interlibrary  loan  and  acquisi- 
tions work,  helping  readers  use  catalogs,  locating  simple  bibliographic  in- 
formation, answering  directional  questions,  being  in  charge  of  departments 
(such  as  circulation  or  reserve  collections) ,  use  and  maintenance  of  audio- 
visual equipment,  and  preparation  and  use  of  instructional  materials. 

The  technical  assistant  uses  independent  judgement  and  makes  deci- 
sions within  guidelines,  but  he  consults  with  the  librarian  on  unusual 
problems  and  works  under  general  supervision  of  the  librarian.  In  many 
positions,  the  library  and  audio-visual  technical  assistant  supervises  other 
employees.  The  degree  of  authority  adheres  to  established  library  policies. 

A  minimum  of  98  hours  of  credit  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST  QUARTER 

Cr. 

Lee. 

Lab. 

Cataloging  of  Non-Book 

Materials 

LAV  111-4 

4 

0 

World  Literature  for 

Composition 

GSC  103  '-3 

3 

0 

English 

FOURTH  QUARTER 

Composition 

GSD  101-3 

3 

0 

Behavior  and 

Library  Technical  Services 

Society 

GSB  201c-4 

4 

0 

(Order) 

LAV  101-4 

4 

1 

Binding,  Repair, 

and 

Library  Technical  and 

Mending  of  Librarv 

Public  Service 

LAV  103-3 

3 

0 

Material 

LAV  201-4 

3 

6 

Introduction  to 

Preparation  of  Graphic 

Technology 

LAV  105-2 

2 

0 

Materials 
Library 

LAV  203-3 

1 

6 

SECOND  QUARTER 

Internship 
Elective  2 

LAV  209a-4 
3 

0 

10 

Behavior  and 

Society 

GSB  201^ 

3 

0 

English 

FIFTH  QUARTER 

Composition 

GSD  102-3 

3 

0 

Library 

General 

Internship 

LAV  209b-4 

0 

10 

Reference 

LAV  107-4 

4 

0 

Library  Technical  Services 

Organization  of  Library 

(Serials) 

LAV  211-4 

4 

0 

Materials 

LAV  109-3 

3 

0 

Elements  of 

Automatic  Data  Processing 

Photography 

LAV  213-3 

1 

6 

Concepts 

DP  107-3 

3 

0 

Elective  2 

3 

THIRD  QUARTER 

SIXTH  QUARTER 

Political 

Multimedia 

Economy 

GSB211b-4 

4 

0 

Techniques 

LAV  215-3 

2 

2 

An  introduction  1 

;o  Western 

Library 

Humanities 

GSC  110a-3 

3 

0 

Internship 

LAV  209c-4 

0 

10 

Oral  Communication 

Seminar  and 

of  Ideas 

GSD  103-3 

4 

0 

Problems 

LAV  217-3 

3 

0 

Library  Public 

Labor  Management  Relations 

Service  (Circulation 

Problems 

GEN  232^ 

4 

0 

Systems) 

LAV  113-3 

3 

0 

Elective  2 

3 

1  Prerequisite:  GSD  102-3  or  appropriate  ACT  score. 

2  Students  not  passing  the  typewriting  proficiency  test  are  required  to  take  a  typewriting  course. 
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Physical  Therapy  Assistants 

This  program  provides  training  for  physical  therapy  assistants,  who  will 
work  in  health  service  agencies.  It  enables  students  to  gain  knowledge 
and  skill  relating  to  physical  therapy  in  classroom;  laboratory,  and  clinical 
settings.  The  graduate,  under  the  supervision  of  the  registered  physical 
therapist,  will  be  able  to  administer  such  physical-therapy  techniques  as 
infra-red  light,  whirlpool  baths,  hot  moist  packs,  diathermy,  ultra-sound, 
paraffin  baths,  ultra-violet  light,  massage  therapeutic  exercise,  gait  train- 
ing, activities  of  daily  living,  and  hydrotherapy  baths  and  to  assist  in 
record  keeping  and  general  physical-therapy  housekeeping. 
A  minimum  of  112  hours  of  credit  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST  QUARTER 


Cr.  Lee.  Lab. 


Introduction  to  Physical 

Science  GSA  101a-4 

Behavior  and 

Society  GSB  201b-4 

Music 

Understanding     GSC  100-3 

(or  Art 

Appreciation  GSC  101-3 
English 

Composition  GSD 101-3 
Methods  of  Teaching 

Exercise  PEM  100f-l 

Physical  Therapy 

Orientation        PTH  100a-l 

SECOND  QUARTER 

Introduction  to  Physical 

Science  GSA  101b-4 

Behavior  and 

Society 
English 

Composition 
Swimming 
College 

Algebra  MATH  llla-5 

Physical  Therapy 

Orientation        PTH  100b-l 


GSB  201c-4 


GSD  102-3      3 
GSE  101-1      0 


0 

0 

0 

0) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
2 

0 

0 


Child 

Psychology        PSYC  301-4      4 
Physical  Therapy 

Orientation         PTH  100c-l      3 


FOURTH  QUARTER 

Introductory 

Biology 
Principles  of 

Physiology 
Human 

Anatomy 


GSA  201b-4 

GSA  301-4 

PHSL  300-4 


Physical  Therapy  Science 
Practicum  PTH  200-3 

Psychology  of 

the  Aged  PTH  201-2 

FIFTH  QUARTER 

Kinesiology  PE  303-5 

Diversified  Crafts  for 
Teachers  and  Recrea- 
tional Leaders  TIED  303-4 

Pathology  PTH  203-2 

Physical  Therapy 

Science  PTH  205-3 

Medical 
Records  PTH  206-1 

Elective  3 


5      0 


2      0 


3      0 


THIRD  QUARTER 

Introductory 

Biology  GSA  201a-4 

Oral  Communication 

of  Ideas  GSD  103-3 

Restricted  Physical 

Education  "         GSE  100-1 

College  Algebra  and  Trig- 
onometry      MATH  lllb-5 


3      2 


SIXTH  QUARTER 

Massage  PTH  207-2 

Therapeutic 

Exercise  I  PTH  209-3 

Physical  Rehabilitative 


Techniques 
Therapeutic 

Modalities 
Pharmacology 
Elective 


PTH  211-3      2      3 


PTH  213-3 

PTH  215-3 

3 
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SEVENTH  QUARTER 

Clinical 

Internship 
Clinical 

Seminar 


PTH  221-6 

PTH  222-2      2      0 


Modern  Literature: 

Form  and  Idea     GSC  209--4 

4 

0 

Introduction  to 

Fiction                  GSC  210-3 

3 

0 

Technical 

Writing                GEN  102-3 

3 

0 

Chemistry            CHEM  115-5 

4 

4 

RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES 

Drama  GSC  203  or  201-3      3      0 

ASSOCIATE  IN  BUSINESS  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

Two-year  programs  in  various  phases  of  business  leading  to  the  Associate 
in  Business  degree  are  designed  to  train  young  men  and  women  for  their 
initial  jobs  in  accounting,  business  data  processing,  or  retailing  or  as  an 
executive,  legal,  or  medical  secretary.  In  addition  to  skill  training,  related 
courses  are  required  which  give  the  student  background  information  as  a 
basis  for  occupational  competency  and  future  advancement. 

Each  candidate  for  the  Associate  in  Business  degree  must  complete  the 
minimum  number  of  hours  of  approved  courses,  plus  any  deficiency  re- 
quirements in  the  chosen  field  of  specialization  which  are  apparent  when 
the  adviser  prepares  the  student's  program.  The  total  hours  required  for 
completion  of  a  program  varies  with  each  particular  field  of  study. 

For  those  programs  requiring  typewriting  and  shorthand,  placement 
tests  are  given  to  students  who  have  had  typing  and  shorthand  in  high 
school.  Evidence  of  proficiency,  as  shown  by  the  placement  tests,  will 
permit  a  student  to  take  electives  in  lieu  of  certain  required  courses. 

Candidates  for  the  Associate  in  Business  degree  must  complete  the 
prescribed  courses  with  a  minimum  overall  grade  point  average  of  3.00. 

Accounting 

These  courses  offer  thorough  and  practical  training  for  a  position  as  book- 
keeper, payroll  clerk,  junior  accountant,  or  assistant  to  an  accountant  or 
auditor.  Positions  with  governmental  agencies  and  in  public  accounting 
are  also  filled  by  graduates. 

A  minimum  of  96  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST  QUARTER 


Cr.  Lee.  Lab. 


Accounting  I  ACC  101a-4      4      1 

Typewriting  SCR  101a-3  1  4 
Business  and  Technical 

Mathematics  GEN  105a-3  3  0 
English 

Composition  GSD  101-3      3      0 

Elective  3 


SECOND  QUARTER 

Accounting  II 
Calculating 
Machines 


ACC  101b-4      4      1 
ACC  109a-3      1      4 


Political 

Economy  GSB  211a-4      4      0 

English 

Composition  GSD  102-3  3  0 
Oral  Communication 

of  Ideas  GSD  103-3      4      0 

THIRD  QUARTER 


Accounting  III       ACC  101c-4 

4 

1 

Business  Law  I      ACC  226a-4 

4 

0 

Automatic  Data  Processing 

Machines              DP  101a-5 

5 

5 

Political 

Economy            GSB  211b-4 

4 

0 
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FOURTH  QUARTER 

Accounting  IV       ACC  201a-4  4 

Cost  Accounting    ACC  204a^  4 

Business  Law  II    ACC  226b-4  4 
Office  Administration 

and  Supervision  ACC  227-4  4 

FIFTH  QUARTER 

Cost  Accounting    ACC  204b-4  4 

Federal  Taxes         ACC  233-4  4 
Business 

Statistics  ACC  235-4  4 

Job  Orientation      GEN  201-2  2 


SIXTH  QUARTER 

Accounting  V 
Auditing 


ACC  201b-4      4 
ACC  230-4      4 


Credits  and 

Collections 
Elective 


ACC  275-4      4 
4 


RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES 

Calculating 

Machines  ACC  101b-3      1      4 

Punched  Card 

Preparation  DP  109-3      2      3 

Personnel 

Management  RET  227-3  3  0 
Filing  and 

Duplicating  SCR  107-3      2      2 

Labor  Management  Relations 

Problems  GEN  232-4      4      0 

Business 

Correspondence  GEN  101-3      3      0 


Cooperative  Retailing 

Cooperative  retailing  is  a  merchandising  program  consisting  of  eight 
quarters.  There  are  six  quarters  of  classroom  instruction  and  two  quarters 
of  college-credit  work  experience.  The  students  must  work  in  geographic 
areas  that  employ  sufficient  numbers  to  warrant  efficient  follow-up. 

The  program  offers  an  opportunity  for  training  in  the  areas  of  apparel, 
hard-line,  food,  or  other  specialty  lines. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  this  program  is  the  learning  that  results 
from  two  quarters  of  on-the-job  work  experience. 

The  merchandising  organizations  that  cooperate  with  the  University 
provide  job  experience  and  other  educational  opportunities.  The  on-the- 
job  training  helps  to  assure  the  learner  of  up-to-date  merchandising  in- 
formation and  skills. 

In  order  for  an  organization  to  qualify  as  a  participant  in  cooperative 
retailing,  it  must  agree  to  furnish  the  type  of  training  that  will  meet 
established  standards  set  by  the  school  and  approved  by  representatives 
of  the  merchants  served. 

Students  that  have  satisfactorily  completed,  with  a  C  or  better  average, 
the  first  three  quarters  are  eligible  for  placement.  Placement  is  a  joint 
responsibility  of  the  student  and  the  school.  Students  will  enroll,  submit 
weekly  reports,  participate  in  seminars,  and  complete  assigned  term 
papers  before  receiving  college  credit  for  cooperative  work  experience. 

Students  may  enter  in  the  fall,  winter,  or  summer  quarter.  The  program 
requires   113  quarter  hours  to  complete  and  takes  two  calendar  years. 


FIRST  QUARTER 


Cr.  Lee.  Lab. 


RET  124-4      4      0 


Introduction  to 

Retailing 
Product 

Analysis  RET  176-3      3      0 

Product  Information 

Laboratory        RET  177a-5      5      5 


English 

Composition 
Job  Orientation 

SECOND  QUARTER 


GSD  101-3      3      0 
GEN  201-2      2      0 


Product  Information 

Laboratory         RET  177b-5      5 
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RET  207b-2      2      3 
GSB211a-4      4      0 


Sales 

Promotion 
Political 

Economy 
English 

Composition         GSD  102-3      3      0 
Oral  Communication 

of  Ideas  GSD  103-3      4      0 


THIRD  QUARTER 

Salesmanship 
Retail 

Mathematics 
Behavior  and 

Society 
Calculating 

Machines 


FOURTH  QUARTER 


RET  127-3  3  0 

RET  179-5  5  0 

GSB  201c-4  4  0 

ACC  109a-3  1  4 


Cooperative  Work 

Experience  RET  201-8      0      36 

FIFTH  QUARTER 

Cooperative  Work 

Experience  RET  201-8      0      36 


SIXTH  QUARTER 

Record  and 

Statistics              RET  206-5 

5 

0 

Personnel 

Management       RET  227-3 

3 

0 

Behavior  and 

Society                GSB  201b-4 

4 

0 

Labor  Management  Relations 

Problems              GEN  232-4 

4 

0 

SEVENTH  QUARTER 

Sales 

Promotion  RET  207a-4 

Merchandising 

Principles  RET  205-4 

Fashion 

Merchandising  RET  208b-2 
Retail  Store 

Organization  and 

Management  RET  224-4 
Technical 

Writing  GEN  102-3 

EIGHTH  QUARTER 

Fashion 

Merchandising  RET  208a-4  4  0 
Marketing 

Problems  RET  215-4      4      0 

Retail  Credits  and 

Collections  RET  280-3      3      0 

Business 

Law  ACC226a-4      4      0 


RECOMMENDED   ELECTIVES 

Fundamentals  of 

Business  ACC  126-3 

Office  Administration  and 

Supervision  ACC  227-4 

Salesmanship  RET  127a-3 
Salesmanship  RET  127b-3 
Typewriting  SCR  101a-3 

All  General  Studies  courses 


4 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

3      0 


4 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

1 

4 

Electronic  Data  Processing  (Business  Option) 

Punched  card  preparation,  electromechanical  machines  operation,  and 
electronic  computers  are  processes  and  equipment  used  by  the  student 
who  aspires  to  become  a  programmer.  Courses  in  the  theory  of  accounting, 
cost  accounting,  and  related  fields  in  business  are  required  to  complete 
this  two-year  program.  Upon  successful  completion  of  this  program,  the 
student  will  be  sufficiently  trained  to  work  in  data  processing  and  com- 
puter centers  where  the  knowledge  of  programming  is  a  prerequisite  for 
working  with  electronic  computers  and  related  machines. 

A  minimum  of  97  hours  of  credit  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST  QUARTER 


Cr.  Lee.  Lab. 


Automatic  Data  Processing 

Machines  DP  101a-5      5      5 


Business  and  Technical 

Mathematics  GEN  105a  J-3      3      0 
Accounting  ACC  101a-4      4      1 
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English 

Composition 

SECOND  QUARTER 


GSD 101-3      3      0 


Computer 

Programming  DP  103a-5  5  5 
Accounting  ACC  101b-4      4      1 

Business  and  Technical 

Mathematics  GEN  105b-3  3  0 
Political 

Economy  GSB  211b-4      4      0 

THIRD  QUARTER 

Program  Operating 

Systems  DP  206a-5      5      2 

Data  Processing 

Applications  DP  104-5      5      2 

Accounting  ACC  101c^      4      1 

English 

Composition 

FOURTH  QUARTER 


GSD  102-3      3      0 


Business  Computer 

Programming  DP  203a-5  5  5 
Systems  Design  and 

Development  DP  205-5      5      0 

Cost  Accounting  ACC  204a^  4  1 
Technical 

Writing  GEN  102-3      3      0 


FIFTH  QUARTER 

Business  Computer 

Programming  DP  203b-5  5  5 
Program  Operating 

Systems  DP  206b-5      5      2 

Office  Administration  and 

Supervision  ACC  227-4      4      0 

Business 

Statistics  ACC  235-4      4      0 

SIXTH  QUARTER 

Business  Computer 

Programming  DP  203c-5  5  5 
Data  Processing  Field 

Project  DP  207-5      1      9 

Behavior  and 

Society  GSB  201c-4      4      0 

RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES 

Business  Law  ACC  226-4      4      0 

Labor  Management  Relations 

Problems  GEN  232-4      4      0 

Political 

Economy  GSB  211a^4      4      0 

Oral  Communication 

of  Ideas  GSD  103-3      4      0 


Executive  Secretarial 

Students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  positions  as  professional  secretaries  in 
business,  industrial,  and  governmental  offices  should  follow  this  course  of 
study. 

The  designated  courses  offer  a  combination  of  general  education  and 
skill-building  courses  which  provide  a  high  degree  of  occupational  com- 
petence, as  well  as  a  general  knowledge  for  the  responsible  execution  of 
secretarial  duties. 

A  minimum  of  99  hours  of  credit  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST  QUARTER 

Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Filing  and 

Duplicating 
English 

Composition 

SECOND  QUARTER 

Typewriting 
Shorthand 


Cr.  Lee.  Lab. 


SCR  101a-3 
SCR  104a-6 

SCR  107-3 

GSD  101-3 


4 

5 

2 
0 


SCR  101b-3      1      4 
SCR  104b-6      5      5 


Fundamentals  of 

Business  ACC  126-3      3      0 

Calculating 

Machines  ACC  109a-3      1      4 

English 

Composition         GSD  102-3      3      0 


THIRD  QUARTER 

Typewriting 
Shorthand 


SCR  101c-3      1      4 
SCR  104c-6      5      5 
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Business 

Correspondence  GEN  101-3      3      0 
Behavior  and 

Society  GSB  201c-4     4      0 

FOURTH  QUARTER 

Typewriting  SCR205a-3  1  4 

Shorthand  SCR  209a-6  5  5 

Business  Law         ACC  226a^  4  0 
Business  and  Technical 

Mathematics     GEN  105a-3  3  0 


FIFTH  QUARTER 

Legal  Shorthand 
Secretarial 

Accounting 
Job  Orientation 
Political 

Economy 


SCR  224-6      5      5 


ACC  104-5 
GEN  201-2 


GSB  211b-4      4      0 


SIXTH  QUARTER 

Typewriting           SCR  205b-3  1  4 

Shorthand  SCR  209b-6  5  5 
Secretarial  Office 

Procedures  SCR  223-5  1  4 
Oral  Communication 

of  Ideas                 GSD 103-3  4  0 

RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES 

Medical 

Shorthand  SCR  225a-6      5      5 

Accounting  ACC  101a-4      4      1 

Office  Administration 

and  Supervision  ACC  227-4  4  0 
Calculating 

Machines  ACC  109b-3      1      4 

Business  Law  ACC  226b-4  4  0 
Cooperative  Secretarial 

Experience    SCR  214-2  to  5 


Legal  Secretarial 

The  courses  provide,  in  addition  to  the  secretarial  skill,  specialized  courses 
in  law-office  routines  and  legal  knowledge.  Graduates  may  secure  positions 
as  legal  secretaries  with  attorneys,  judges,  or  legal  departments;  or  they 
may  continue  their  studies  in  order  to  become  conference  or  court 
reporters. 

A  minimum  of  99  hours  of  credit  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST  QUARTER 

Typewriting  SCR  101a-3 

Shorthand  or  Machine  Short- 
hand     SCR  104a  or  120a-6 

Calculating 

Machines  ACC  109a-3 

English 

Composition        GSD  101-3 

SECOND  QUARTER 

Typewriting  SCR  101b-3 

Shorthand  or  Machine  Short- 
hand     SCR  104b  or  120b-6 

Filing  and 
Duplicating  SCR  107-3 

Business 

Correspondence  GEN  101-3 

THIRD  QUARTER 


Cr.  Lee.  Lab. 

1      4 
5 

1 
3 


Typewriting  SCR  101c-3      1      4 

Shorthand  or  Machine  Short- 
hand      SCR  104c  or  120c-6      5      5 


Secretarial 
Accounting 

English 

Composition 

FOURTH  QUARTER 


ACC  104-5      4      1 
GSD  102-3      3      0 


SCR  205a-3 
SCR  225a-6 


Typewriting 
Medical 

Shorthand 
Secretarial  Office 

Procedures  SCR  223-5 

Business  Law         ACC  226a-4 

FIFTH  QUARTER 

Legal  Shorthand  SCR  224-6 
Business  Law  ACC  226b-4 
Behavior  and 

Society 
Political 

Economy 


GSB  201c-4      4      0 


GSB211b-4      4      0 
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SIXTH  QUARTER 

Typewriting 

SCR  205b-3 

1 

4 

Jury  Charge 

SCR  112-4 

3 

2 

Two -Voice 

Testimony 

SCR  210-4 

3 

2 

Job  Orientation 

GEN  201-2 

2 

0 

Oral  Communication 

of  Ideas 

GSD  103-3 

4 

0 

RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES 

Accounting  ACC  101a-4 

Office  Administration  and 

Supervision  ACC  227-4 

Automatic  Data  Processing 

Machines  DP  101a-5 

Business  and  Technical 

Mathematics  GEN  105a-3 
Cooperative  Secretarial 

Experience    SCR  214-2  to  5 


3      0 


Medical  Secretarial 

These  courses  are  for  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  positions  as  pro- 
fessional medical  secretaries  in  doctors'  offices,  dentists'  offices,  hospitals, 
clinics,  public  health  departments,  research  foundations,  chemical  com- 
panies, drug  companies,  institutions,  publishing  companies,  and  insurance 
companies.  A  combination  of  general  education,  technical  training,  and 
skill-building  courses  provides  a  high  degree  of  occupational  competence. 
A  minimum  of  100  hours  of  credit  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST  QUARTER 

Typewriting 

Shorthand 

Secretarial 

Accounting 
English 

Composition 

SECOND  QUARTER 


Cr.  Lee.  Lab. 

SCR  101a-3      1      4 
SCR  104a-6      5      5 

ACC  104-5      4      1 

GSD  101-3      3      0 


Typewriting           SCR  101b-3  1  4 

Shorthand  SCR  104b-6  5  5 
Business 

Correspondence  GEN  101-3  3  0 
Oral  Communication 

of  Ideas                 GSD  103-3  4  0 


SCR  101c-3      1      4 
SCR  104c-6      5      5 


THIRD  QUARTER 

Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Filing  and 

Duplicating  SCR  107-3      2      2 

Fundamentals  of 

Business  ACC  126-3      3      0 

English 

Composition        GSD  102-3      3      0 


FOURTH  QUARTER 

Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Calculating 
Machines 


SCR  205a-3 
SCR  209a-6 

ACC  109a-3 


GSB  201c-4      4      0 


SCR  225a-6 
ACC  226a-4 

GEN  141-5 


Behavior  and 
Society 

FIFTH  QUARTER 

Medical 

Shorthand 
Business  Law 
Introduction  to 

Physiology 
Job  Orientation      GEN  201-2 

SIXTH  QUARTER 

Medical 

Shorthand  SCR  225b-5 

Typewriting  SCR  205b-3 

Secretarial  Office 

Procedures  SCR  223-5 

Political 

Economy  GSB  211b-4 

RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES 

Accounting  ACC  101a-6 

Office  Administration  and 

Supervision  ACC  227^ 

Cooperative  Secretarial 

Experience  SCR  214-2  to  5 
Automatic  Data  Processing 

Machines  DP  101a-5 

Business  and  Technical 

Mathematics     GEN  105a-3 


4      0 
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ASSOCIATE  IN  TECHNOLOGY  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

the  purpose  of  the  Associate  in  Technology  degree  programs  is  to  give 
the  student  a  broad  foundation  in  special  subjects  in  the  technical  field, 
together  with  sufficient  knowledge  of  theoretical  principles  to  prepare  him 
for  successful  participation  in  the  industrial  world. 

The  programs  also  include  courses  in  general  education  to  help  the 
student  understand  problems  encountered  in  living  and  working  within 
his  community.  These  programs  are  six  quarters  or  more  in  length  and 
require  a  minimum  of  96  to  124  quarter  hours. 

-  Graduates  are  qualified  for  positions  as  estimators,  technical  assistants, 
draftsmen,  engineering  aids,  commercial  artists,  factory  representatives, 
and  technicians  in  the  fields  of  architecture,  automotive,  aviation,  build- 
ing construction,  dental  laboratory,  electronics,  highway  and  civil  tech- 
nology, forest  products,  machine  drafting  and  design,  tool  and  manu- 
facturing, mortuary  science  and  funeral  service,  data  processing,  and 
printing. 

The  technology  programs  also  provide  background  courses  for  further 
study  and  training  for  students  who  intend  to  become  vocational  educa- 
tion teachers. 

Each  program  described  on  the  following  pages  is  arranged  by  quarter. 
The  arrangement,  however,  may  be  modified  from  time  to  time  to  meet 
the  continually  increasing  demands  of  industry  and  business  for  tech- 
nicians in  a  variety  of  areas. 

Candidates  for  the  Associate  in  Technology  degree  must  complete  the 
prescribed  course  of  study  with  an  overall  grade  point  average  of  at 
least  3.00. 

Architectural  Technology 

This  program  provides  training  in  various  aspects  of  the  architectural 
profession.  It  offers  courses  of  a  technical  and  technically  related  nature, 
which  provide  the  basic  knowledge  required  for  employment  in  the  field 
of  architecture,  generally  beginning  as  a  draftsman  and  affording  an 
opportunity  for  advancement  in  such  areas  as  projects  coordination, 
specifications  writing,  architectural  design,  structural  and  mechanical 
engineering,  and  architectural  supervision. 

Several  field  trips  to  near-by  cities  to  study  historical  and  contemporary 
architecture  are  made  each  year.  Allowance  should  be  made  in  the  stu- 
dent's budget  to  cover  the  expense  of  these  trips  and  for  the  purchase  of 
small  amounts  of  equipment  and  supplies. 

A  minimum  of  105  hours  of  credit  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


0 


FIRST  QUARTER                                 Cr.  Lee.  Lab.  History  of 

A     .  .±            .  Architecture           AD  147-3      3 

Architectural  Business  and  Technical 

Drafting                AD110a-5      2      9  Mathematics  GEN  105b  *-3      3      0 

r  reehand  Architectural  Political 

Graphics                AD  146a-3      1      5  Economy             GSB  211b-4      4      0 


1  Students  who  score  below  a  satisfactory  level  on  the  mathematics  part  of  the  ACT  examination 
must  take  GEN  103-0  prior  to  taking  Math  llla-5. 
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SECOND  QUARTER 

FIFTH  QUARTER 

Cr. 

Lee. 

Lab 

Architectural 

Architectural 

Drafting 

AD  110b-3 

2 

4 

Design 

AD  221b-4 

3 

6 

Architectural 

Materials  and  Methods 

Design 

AD  121a-2 

1 

3 

of  Construction 

AD  250b-4 

3 

6 

Freehand  Architectural 

Construction  Cost 

Graphics 

AD  146b-3 

1 

5 

Estimating 

AD  283-3 

3 

0 

College  Algebra    Math  llla-5 

5 

0 

Theory  of 

Introduction  to  Physical 

Structures 

AD  290a-3 

3 

0 

Science 

GSA  101a-4 

4 

0 

English 

Composition 

GSD  101-3 

3 

0 

THIRD  QUARTER 

SIXTH  QUARTER 

Architectural 

Design 

AD  121b-4 

3 

6 

Architectural 

Materials  and  Methods 

Design 

AD  221c-4 

3 

6 

of  Construction 

AD  151-4 

3 

6 

Materials  and  Methods 

Mechanics  and  Strength 

of  Construction 

AD  250c-4 

3 

6 

of  Materials 

AD  153-4 

4 

0 

Mechanical  Equipment 

Site  Engineering 

AD  152-2 

1 

3 

of  Buildings 

AD  254-4 

4 

0 

Basic  Materials  oi 

Theory  of 

Construction 

AD  150-3 

3 

0 

Structures 

AD  290b-3 

3 

0 

FOURTH  QUARTER 

Architectural 

Design  AD  221a-4 

Materials  and  Methods 

of  Construction    AD  250a-4 
Structural  I 

Elements  BC  258-4 

Job  Orientation      GEN  201-2 
Behavior  and 
"  Society  GSB  201c-4 


English 

Composition        GSD  102-3 

RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES 


3        6 


AD  246-3      2      3 


ACC  126-3 
ACC  226-4 


Architectural 

Rendering 
Fundamentals  of 

Business 
Business  Law 
Business 

Correspondence  GEN  101-3 
Labor  Management  Relations 

Problems  GEN  232-4 

Typewriting  SCR  101-3 

Behavior  and 

Society  GSB  201b-4 


3      0 


4      0 


Automotive  Technology 

A  very  low  percentage  of  those  employed  in  automotive  service  have  had 
formal  technical  training  in  their  chosen  vocation.  For  the  ambitious 
graduate  who  has  the  ability  and  adequate  technical  training,  automotive 
service    offers    unlimited    challenge    and    opportunity    for    advancement. 

This  program  offers  specialized  training  in  areas  such  as:  steering 
geometry,  wheel  balancing,  hydraulic  and  electrical  circuitry,  automatic 
transmissions,  drive  trains,  rework  and  machining  of  automotive  parts, 
and  the  use  of  modern  electronic  diagnostic  equipment  for  determining 
carburetion  and  electrical  malfunctions.  After  instruction  on  laboratory- 
type  engines,  chassis,  etc.,  each  student  is  assigned  to  "live"  vehicle 
diagnosis  and  repair.  This  allows  for  the  attainment  for  maximum  com- 
petency on  the  part  of  each  trainee. 

A  minimum  of  100  hours  of  credit  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 
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FIRST  QUARTER 


Cr.  Lee.  Lab. 


Automotive  Laboratory 

(Engines)  AUT  101a-5      0      15 

Automotive  Theory 

(Engines)  AUT  125a-5      5      0 

Technical 

Drawing  MT  175a-3      3      2 

Business  and  Technical 

Mathematics  GEN  105b  '-3      3      0 

SECOND  QUARTER 

Automotive  Laboratory 

(Chassis  and 

Brakes)  AUT  101b-5      0      15 

Automotive  Theory  (Chassis 

and  Brakes)       AUT  125b-5      5      0 
Introduction  to  Physical 

Science  GSA  101a-4      4      0 

English 

Composition        GSD  101-3      3      0 

THIRD  QUARTER 

Automotive  Laboratory 

(Ignition  and 

Carburetion)      AUT  101c-5      0      15 
Automotive  Theory 

(Ignition  and 

Carburetion)      AUT  125c-5      5      0 
Oral  Communication 

of  Ideas  GSD  103-3      4      0 

Basic  Applied 

Physics  GEN  120-4      3      3 

FOURTH  QUARTER 

Automotive  Laboratory 

(Power 

Options)  AUT201a-5      0      15 

Automotive  Theory 

(Power 

Options)  AUT220a-5      5      0 


Technical 

Writing  GEN  102-3      3      0 

Elective  3 

FIFTH  QUARTER 

Automotive  Laboratory 

(Transmission  Power 

Systems)  AUT  201b-5      0      15 

Automotive  Theory 

(Transmission  Power 

Systems)  AUT   220b-5      5      0 

Political 

Economy  GSB  211b-4      4      0 

Elective  3 

SIXTH  QUARTER 

Automotive  Laboratory 

(Diagnosis)        AUT201c-5      0      15 
Automotive  Theory 

(Diagnosis)        AUT220c-5      5      0 
Behavior  and 

Society  GSB  201c-4      4      0 

Elective  3 

RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES 

Metallurgy  TT  275b  2-3 

Oxy-Acetylene  and  Arc 

Welding  WEL  175  2-3 

Basic  Machine  Shop 

Practice  TT  175  2-3 

Manufacturing 

Processes  TT  176b  2-3 

College  Algebra  Math  llla-5 
Introduction  to  Physical 

Science  GSA  101b-4 

Labor  Management  Relations 

Problems  GEN  232-4 

Typewriting  SCR  101a-3 

Electrical,  Hydraulic, 

and  Pneumatic 

Controls  MT  127-3      3      0 


2 

3 

1 

4 

1 

4 

3 

0 

5 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

1 

4 

Aviation  Technology 

The  airlines  and  general  aviation  constitute  an  industry  that  requires 
large  organizations  staffed  by  highly  skilled  technicians.  The  industry 
has  grown  at  such  an  unprecedented  rate  in  the  last  decade  that  it  is  now 
faced  with  a  serious  shortage  of  properly  trained  aviation  technicians. 
Men  are  needed  who  possess  a  wide  range  of  knowledge  and  ability 
provided   by    general   education   as   well   as   special    technical   training. 


1  Students  who  score  below  a  satisfactory  level  on  the  mathematics  part  of  the  ACT  examination 
must  take  GEN  103-0  prior  to  taking  GEN  105b-3. 

2  At  least  one  elective  must  be  taken  from  this  group  of  recommended  electives. 
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The  aviation  technology  program  covers  the  essential  elements  that 
are  involved  in  this  highly  specialized  industry.  Students  are  trained  for 
the  field  of  aviation  maintenance  and  operations,  aviation  electronics, 
and  air  carrier  operations. 

Upon  graduation,  the  student  receives  the  Associate  in  Technology 
degree,  and  depending  on  his  area  of  concentration,  is  qualified  to  obtain 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  (FA A)  Airman  Airframe  and  Powerplant 
certificate  as  an  A  &  P  maintenance  technician,  or  commercial  pilot,  and 
is  eligible  for  the  instrument  flight  rating  or  the  flight  engineer  written 
examination. 

Aviation  technology  facilities  are  located  at  the  Southern  Illinois  Air- 
port, three  miles  NNW  of  the  Carbondale  Campus  and  three  miles  ENE 
of  Murphysboro,  Illinois. 

Students  entering  the  aviation  technology  program  for  the  first  time 
must  purchase  a  basic  tool  kit  which  costs  approximately  $90. 

Students  choosing  the  aviation  technology  curriculum  with  flight  train- 
ing will  pay,  in  addition  to  the  regular  tuition  and  fees,  a  flight  charge  of 
approximately  $600  for  the  Private  Pilot  Course. 

A  minimum  of  108  quarter  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 

Maintenance  Technician  (option) 

Although  the  Private  Pilot  Course  (Aviation  Technology  230-3)  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  ( FAA )  and  should  be  an  integral 
part   of   the   maintenance    technician   option,   students   may   exclude   it. 


FIRST  QUARTER 

Cr. 

Lee. 

Lab. 

Jet  Propulsion 

Powerplant 

AT  108-6 

4 

6 

Aircraft  Reciprocating 

Powerplant 

Powerplant 

AT  101-6 

3 

9 

Testing 

AT  109-4 

2 

6 

Carburetion  and  Lubrication 

Technical 

Systems 

AT  102-6 

3 

8 

Writing 

GEN  102-3 

3 

0 

Business  and  Technical 

Mathematics 

GEN  105b  ]-3 

3 

0 

English 

FOURTH  QUARTER 

Composition 

GSD  101-3 

3 

0 

Fabric-Wood- 

Doping 

AT  107-4 

3 

6 

SECOND  QUARTER 

Aerodynamics 

AT  203-5 

3 

4 

Aircraft  Structure 

Aircraft  Electricity, 

and  Repair 

AT  110-3 

3 

0 

Generator- 

Oxy- Acetylene  and  Electric 

Alternator 

AT  103-6 

5 

6 

Arc  Welding 

WEL  175-3 

1 

4 

Propellers 

AT  104-5 

3 

6 

Oral  Communication 

Aircraft 

of  Ideas 

GSD  103-3 

3 

0 

Instruments 

AT  105-4 

3 

4 

Technical 

Drawing 

MT  175-3 

1 

4 

FIFTH  QUARTER 

Weight  &  Balance  and 

THIRD  QUARTER 

Inspection 

AT  209-6 

5 

4 

Pressurization,  Air- 

■ 

Aircraft  Ignition-Starting 

Conditioning 

1 

Systems 

AT  106-5 

3 

6 

Systems 

AT  205-3 

2 

2 

1  Students  who  score  below  a  satisfactory  level  on  the  mathematics  part  of  the  ACT  examination 
must  take  GEN  103-0  prior  to  taking  105b-3. 
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Metal  and 

Processing  AT  206-4      2      6 

Radio  Operation  and 

Installation  AT  217-1      1      2 

Behavior  and 

Society  GSB  201c-4      4      0 


Jet  Transport  Aircraft 

Systems  AT  220-3 

Labor  Management  Relations 
Problems  GEN  232-4 

Political 

Economy  GSB  211b-4 


3      2 


SIXTH  QUARTER 


RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES 


Aircraft 

Private  Pilot 

AT  230b-l 

0 

3.3 

Hydraulics 

AT  204-5 

3 

6 

Business  Law 

ACC  226a-4 

4 

0 

Aircraft  Fuel 

Record  Keeping 

ACC  229-2 

1 

5 

Systems 

AT  208-2 

1 

2 

Salesmanship 

RET  127-3 

3 

0 

Professional  Pilot  (option) 

This  option  is  fully  approved  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  (FAA) 
under  Approval  No.  4624  as  an  Airframe  and  Powerplant  Technician 
School,  and  under  Approval  No.  C-19-21  as  a  Flight  School.  It  combines 
the  Aviation  Maintenance  Option  with  commercial  pilot  flight  training, 
instrument  flight,  and  general  education.  Upon  completion  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  student  is  also  qualified  to  obtain  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
(FAA)  Airman  A  &  P  Certificate  as  a  maintenance  technician  or  com- 
mercial pilot  and  is  eligible  for  the  instrument  flight  rating  or  the  flight 
engineer  written  examination. 

Flight  courses  are  divided  into  basically  40-hour  increments  and  require 
the  following  total  payments: 


Course  No. 

Course  Title 

Flight  Hours 

Discussion  Time 

Flight  Tuition 

AT  230 

Private  Pilot 

40:00 

35:00 

$600.00 

AT  231 

Basic 

40:00 

12:00 

600.00 

AT  232 

Intermediate 

40:00 

12:00 

600.00 

AT  233 

Advanced 

40:00 

12:00 

600.00 

AT  234 

Instrument  Flight 

30:00 

30:00 

600.00 

One  hour  of  simulator  time  is  given  in  each  phase  of  the  private  and 
commercial  courses.  The  cost  of  each  course  includes  supplies  such  as 
computers,  log  books,  textbooks,  etc. 

Payment  for  each  course  is  due  at  the  beginning  of  the  quarter  for 
which  the  student  is  enrolled.  If  delayed  payment  of  the  flight  course  cost 
is  required,  the  following  will  be  acceptable : 

$300  shall  be  due  upon  enrollment  and  before  flight  instruction  can 
begin  and  the  balance  for  each  course  as  outlined  above  shall  be  due  six 
weeks  following  the  first  payment. 

In  no  event  will  a  student  be  allowed  fly  with  an  outstanding  debit 
balance  in  his  account. 

Policy  of  refund  of  deposit  on  course  not  completed:  The  time  flown 
will  be  charged  at  full  rate.  Cost  of  books  plus  a  $10  processing  charge 
will  also  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  deposit. 

A  minimum  of  124  quarter  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST  QUARTER 


Cr.  Lee.  Lab. 


Aircraft  Reciprocating 

Powerplant  AT  101-6      3      9 

Carburetion  and  Lubrication 

Systems  AT  102-6      3      8 


Private  Pilot 

Course 
English 

Composition 


AT  230-3      1      4 
GSD  101-3      3      0 
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SECOND  QUARTER 

SIXTH  QUARTER 

Aircraft  Electricity, 

Aircraft 

Generator- 

Hydraulics              AT  204-5 

3 

6 

Alternator               AT  103-6 

5 

6 

Pressurization, 

Propellers                    AT  104-5 

3 

6 

Air-Conditioning 

Aircraft 

Systems                   AT  205-3 

2 

2 

Instruments            AT  105-4 

3 

4 

Metal  and 

Business  and  Technical 

Processing              AT  206-4 

2 

6 

Mathematics     GEN  105b-3 

3 

0 

Instrument  Flight      AT  234-3 
Behavior  and 

1 

4 

THIRD  QUARTER 

Society                GSB  201c-4 

4 

0 

Aircraft  Ignition-Starting 
Systems  AT  106-5 

Jet  Propulsion 

Powerplant  AT  108-6 

Powerplant  Testing  AT  109-4 

Basic  Flight  AT  231-3 

FOURTH  QUARTER 

Intermediate 

Flight  AT  232-3 

Technical 

Writing  GEN  102-3 

Technical  Drawing  MT  175-3 
Welding  WEL  125a-5 

Oral  Communication 

of  Ideas  GSD  103-3 

FIFTH  QUARTER 


Tabric-Wood- 

Doping 
Aerodynamics 
Advanced  Flight 
Political 

Economy 


AT  107-4 
AT  203-5 
AT  233-3 


3      6 


3      0 


SEVENTH  QUARTER 

Weight  &  Balance  and 

Inspection  AT  209-6      5      4 

Aircraft  Fuel 

Systems  AT  208-2      1      2 

Jet  Transport  Aircraft 

Systems  AT  220-3      3      2 

Labor  Management  Relations 

Problems  GEN  232^      4      0 

Elective  3 

RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES 


Behavior  and 

Society 
Behavior  and 

Society 
Political 

Economy 
Business  Law 
Political 

Economy 
Salesmanship 


GSB  201a-4      4      0 


GSB  201b-4      4      0 


GSB  211a-4 
ACC  226-4 

GSB211b-4 
RET  127-3 


GSB211b-4      4      0 


Aviation  Electronics  (option) 

This  two-year  option  provides  the  student  with  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  skills  for  employment  in  many  areas  of  the  aviation  industry. 

Emphasis  is  on  the  fundamental  theories,  principles,  and  mathematics 
and  their  applications  in  the  field  of  electronics.  It  is  recommended  that 
students  have  a  strong  background  in  high  school  mathematics  and 
science. 

Workbooks  must  be  purchased  from  time  to  time  for  laboratory  courses, 
with  approximate  cost  of  $10. 

The  first  four  quarters  are  offered  at  Southern  Acres,  and  the  last  two 
quarters  (fifth  and  sixth)  are  offered  in  the  aviation  technology  building 
at  the  Southern  Illinois  Airport. 

A  minimum  of  99  hours  of  credit  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 
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FIRST  QUARTER 


Cr.  Lee.  Lab. 


Basic  Electronic 

Applications  and  Systems 

(AC,  DC)  ELT  101a-4 

Basic  Electronic  Theory 

(AC,  DC)  ELT  125a-5 

Basic  Technological 

Concepts  ELT  127-3 

Business  and  Technical 

Mathematics  GEN  105b  *-3 
English 

Composition        GSD  101-3 

SECOND  QUARTER 

Basic  Electronic 

Applications  and  Systems 

(Vacuum  Tube  & 

Transistor)  ELT  101b-4 
Basic  Electronic  Theory 

(Vacuum  Tube  & 

Transistor)  ELT  125b-5 
Electrical 

Circuits  ELT  129-3 

Introduction  to  Physical 

Science  GSA  101a-4 

THIRD  QUARTER 

Basic  Electronic 

Applications  and  Systems 

(Transmitter  & 

Receiver)  ELT  101c-4 

Electronic  Theory 

(Transmitter  & 

Receiver)  ELT  125c-5 

Diagnostic 

Analysis  ELT  131-3 


Political 
Economy 


GSB211b-4      4      0 


0       iq        FOURTH  QUARTER 


3       0 


3       0 


3       0 


0      10 


5      0 


3      0 


0      10 


3      0 


Advanced  Electronic 

Applications      ELT201a-4      0      10 
Advanced  Industrial  Systems 

Theory  ELT  225a-5      5      0 

F.C.C.  License         ELT  228-3      3      0 
Introduction  to  Physical 

Science  GSA  101b-4      4      0 

FIFTH  QUARTER 

Aircraft  Communications 

and  Navigation 

Systems  AT  251a-3      3      0 

Avionics 

Laboratory  I         AT251b-9      0      18 
Aircraft  Integrated  Flight 

Systems  AT  252a-3      3      0 

Avionics 

Laboratory  II       AT  252b-3      0      6 

SIXTH  QUARTER 

Aircraft  Flight  Controls 

and  Instrumentation 

Systems  AT  253a-3      3      0 

Avionics 

Laboratory  III  AT  253b-3  0  8 
Airborne  Radar 

Systems  AT  254a-3      3      0 

Avionics 

Laboratory  IV  AT254b-3  0  6 
Technical 

Writing  GEN  102-3      3      0 


Building  Construction  Technology 

These  courses  provide  training  which  will  enable  the  individual  to  qualify 
for  positions  of  greater  opportunity  and  responsibility  after  relatively 
short  periods  of  apprenticeship  or  trade  experience  in  the  fields  of  con- 
struction supervision,  cost  estimating,  management,  and  building  con- 
struction. 

Field  trips  to  nearby  cities  to  study  and  observe  various  types  of  con- 
struction are  made  each  school  year.  Allowance  should  be  made  for  the 
purchase  of  small  amounts  of  equipment  and  supplies. 

A  minimum  of  106  hours  of  credit  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


1  Students  who  score  below  a  satisfactory  level  on  the  mathematics  part  of  the  ACT  examination 
must  take  GEN  103-0  prior  to  taking  either  105b-3  or  Math  llla-5. 
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1 

FIRST  QUARTER                                 Cr- 

Lee. 

Lab. 

FOURTH  QUARTER 

Production  Woodworking 

Site  Engineering       AD  152-2 

4 

3 

Laboratory 

Materials  and  Methods  of 

(Machines)           FP  101a-5 

0 

15 

Construction        AD  250a^ 

3 

6 

Wood  Technology      FP  128-4 

4 

0 

Structural 

| 

Architectural 

Elements                 AD  258-4 

4 

o 

Drafting                AD  110a-5 

2 

9 

Production  Woodworking 

! 

Business  and  Technical 

Laboratory  (Light 

i 

Mathematics     GEN  105b-3 

3 

0 

Frame)                   FP  201a-5 

0 

15 

Wood  Finishing          FP  129-3 

3 

0 

; 

i 

SECOND  QUARTER 

FIFTH  QUARTER 

j 

Production  Woodworking 

i 

Laboratory  (Cabinet  and 

Construction             BC  210a-3 

3 

0 

Millwork)               FP  101b-5 

0 

15 

Materials  and  Methods  of 

College 

Construction        AD  250b-4 

3 

6 

Algebra              Math  llla-5 

5 

0 

Construction  Cost 

Introduction  to  Physical 

Estimating             AD  283-3 

3 

0 

Science               GSA  101a-4 

4 

0 

Theory  of 

Behavior  and 

Structures            AD  290a-3 

3 

0 

Society                GSB  201c-4 

4 

0 

Production  Woodworking 

Laboratory 

(Prefabrication)   FP201b-5      0      15 


THIRD  QUARTER 

Materials  and  Methods  of 

Construction  AD  151-4 

Basic  Materials  of 

Construction  AD  150-3 

Mechanics  and  Strength  of 

Materials  AD  153-4 

Mechanical  Equipment  of 

Buildings  AD  254-4 

Job  Orientation      GE N  20 1-2 


SIXTH  QUARTER 

Construction  BC  210b-3      3 

Business  Law         ACC  226a-4      4 
Labor  Management  Relations 


Problems 
Political 

Economy 
English 

Composition 


GEN  232-4      4      0 
GSB211b-4      4      0 


GSD  101-3      3      0 


Dental  Laboratory  Technology 

A  dental  technician  is  an  individual  trained  and  educated  to  perform 
those  phases  of  the  dental  laboratory  procedures  required  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  dental  prosthetic  appliances.  He  may  work  in  a  licensed  dentist's 
office,  or  he  may  find  employment  in  an  approved  dental  laboratory.  Each 
student  must  purchase  a  kit  of  instruments,  which  costs  approximately 
$100.  This  is  in  addition  to  regular  university  fees. 

This  program  has  been  designed  to  meet  the  standards  established  by 
the  Council  on  Dental  Education  and  the  Council  on  Dental  Trades  and 
Laboratories  of  the  American  Dental  Association.  It  has  been  fully  ap- 
proved by  the  accrediting  agency  of  the  Association.  Applicants  must 
take  a  Dental  Technology  Aptitude  Test  during  registration  week  of 
the  fall  or  winter  quarter  at  the  Vocational-Technical  Institute's  Dental 
Technology  Laboratory. 

A  minimum  of  103  quarter  hours  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 
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FIRST  QUARTER 


Cr.  Lee.  Lab. 


Dental  Prosthetics 

Laboratory 

(Tooth  Form)  DT  101a-6 
Dental  Prosthetics  Theory 

(Tooth  Form)  DT  125a-3 
Business  and  Technical 

Mathematics  GEN  105a  1-3 
English 

Composition        GSD  101-3 

SECOND  QUARTER 

Dental  Prosthetics 

Laboratory  (Partial 

Dentures)  DT  101b-6 

Dental  Prosthetics 

Theory  (Partial 

Dentures)  DT  125b-3 

Science  of  Dental 

Materials  DT  113a-3 

Oral  Anatomy  DT  128-2 

Introduction  to  Physical 

Science  GSA  101a-4 

THIRD  QUARTER 

Dental  Prosthetics 

Laboratory  (Complete 
Dentures)  DT  101c-6 

Dental  Prosthetics 
Theory  (Complete 
Dentures)  DT  125c-3 

Introduction  to 

Physiology  GEN  141-5 

Introduction  to 

Chemistry  GEN  115a-4 

FOURTH  QUARTER 

Crown  and 

Bridgework  Laboratory 
(Individual  Cast 
Restorations)       DT  201a-6 


0      18 


3      0 


3      0 


3      0 


0      18 


Crown  and  Bridgework 

Theory  (Individual  Cast 

Restorations)  DT  225a-3  3  0 
Metallurgy  TT  275-3      4      1 

Behavior  and 

Society  GSB  201c-4      4      0 

FIFTH  QUARTER 

Crown  and  Bridgework 

Laboratory  DT  201b-6 

Crown  and  Bridgework 

Theory  DT  225b-3 

Fundamentals  of 

Business  ACC 126-3 

Technical 

Writing  GEN  102-3 

Salesmanship  RET  127-3 

SIXTH  QUARTER 

Crown  and  Bridgework 

Laboratory  (Ceramics 

and  Precision 

Attachments)       DT  201c-6      0      18 
Crown  and  Bridgework 

Theory  (Ceramics 

and  Precision 


0 

18 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

Attachments)       DT  225c-3 

3 

0 

Professional 

0 

18 

Ethics                      DT  202-2 
Political 

2 

0 

Economy            GSB  211b-4 

4 

0 

3 

0 

Oral  Communication 

5 
4 

0 
0 

of  Ideas                GSD  103-3 

RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES 

4 

0 

Record  Keeping      ACC  229-2 

1 

4 

Calculating 

Machines              ACC  109-6 

5 

5 

Typewriting             SCR  101-3 

1 

4 

Introduction  to  Physical 

Science                GSA  101b-4 

4 

0 

0 

18 

Trigonometry       Math  lllb-5 
Welding  Theory  (Oxy- 

5 

0 

Acetylene)         WEL  125a-5 

5 

0 

Electronic  Data  Processing  (Industrial  Option) 

This  program  provides  training  in  the  technical  skills  underlying  the 
operation  and  programming  of  data  acquisition  and  computing  equip- 
ment as  applied  to  industrial  purposes.  Punched  card  preparation,  electro- 
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mechanical  machines  operation,  and  electronic  computers  are  processes 

and  equipment  used  by  the  student  who  aspires  to  become  a  programmer. 

A  minimum  of  99  hours  of  credit  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST  QUARTER                                 Cr. 

Lee. 

Lab. 

FOURTH  QUARTER 

Cr. 

Lee. 

Lab 

Automatic  Data  Processing 

Industrial  Computer 

Machines              DP  101a-5 

5 

5 

Programming 

DP  202a-5 

5 

5 

Fundamentals  of 

Systems  Design  and 

Business               ACC 126-3 

3 

0 

Development 

DP  205-5 

5 

0 

Manufacturing 

Technical 

Processes              TT  176a-3 

3 

0 

Drawing 

MT  175a-3 

3 

2 

Business  and  Technical 

Kinematics 

MT  225-3 

3 

0 

Mathematics  GEN  105b  *-3 

3 

0 

Introduction  to  Physical 

FIFTH  QUARTER 

Science               GSA  101a-4 

4 

0 

Business 

Statistics 

ACC  235-4 

4 

0 

SECOND  QUARTER 

Industrial  Computer 

Computer 

Programming 

DP  202b-5 

5 

5 

Programming       DP  103a-5 

5 

5 

Program  Operating 

College 

Systems 

DP  206b-5 

5 

2 

Algebra          MATH  llla-5 

5 

0 

Technical 

Manufacturing 

Writing 

GEN  102-3 

3 

0 

Processes              TT  176b-3 

3 

0 

Basic  Applied 

SIXTH  QUARTER 

Physics                 GEN  120-4 

2 

4 

THIRD  QUARTER 

Program  Operating 


Systems 

DP  206a-5      5      2 

Data  Processing 

Applications 

DP  104-5      5      2 

Applied  Calculus 

GEN  118-4      4      0 

English 

Composition 

GSD  101-3      3      0 

Data  Processing  Field 

Project  DP  207-5 

Business  Computer 

Programming  DP  203c-5 
Behavior  and 

Society  GSB  201c-4 

RECOMMENDED   ELECTIVES 

Accounting  ACC  101-4 

Business  Law  ACC  226-4 

Office  Administration  and 
Supervision  ACC  227-4 


1 

9 

5 

0 

4 

0 

4 

1 

4 

0 

Electronics  Technology 

Objectives  of  this  program  are  to  educate  a  semi-professional  electronics 
technician  capable  of  taking  his  place  in  industry  in  both  indirect  and 
direct  support  to  the  electronics  engineer.  The  indirect  supporting  tech- 
nician is  being  trained  in  test  measurements,  data  acquisition,  etc.  The 
direct  supporting  technician  is  educated  to  be  more  mathematically  ori- 
ented so  he  can  communicate  with  the  engineer.  He  would  work  on  mat- 
ters of  routine  design  and  other  problems. 

Graduates  are  employed  by  such  concerns  as  General  Electric,  Bell 
Labs,  Argonne  Labs,  I.B.M.,  Univac,  and  Los  Alamos  Labs.  About  eighty 
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percent  of  these  graduates  work  in  indirect  support  positions  and  the 
remaining  twenty  percent  in  direct  support  positions. 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  program,  most  instruction  is  directed 
toward  basic  principles  of  electricity  and  electronics.  This  is  followed  by 
communication  systems,  digital  circuits,  and  industrial  systems.  These 
applications  are  based  on  both  vacuum  tubes  and  transistor  circuitry. 

Workbooks   required   for   laboratory   courses   cost   approximately   $10. 

A  minimum  of  99  hours  of  credit  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST  QUARTER 


Cr.  Lee.  Lab. 


FOURTH  QUARTER 


Cr.  Lee.  Lab. 


Basic  Electronic 

Applications  and  Systems 

(AC,  DC)  ELT  101a-4 

Basic  Electronic  Theory 

(AC,  DC)  ELT  125a-5 

Basic  Technological 

Concepts  ELT  127-3 

College 

Algebra  Math  Ilia  '-5 

SECOND  QUARTER 

Basic  Electronic 

Applications  and  Systems 

(Vacuum  Tube  and 

Transistor)  ELT  101b-4 
Basic  Electronic  Theory 

(Vacuum  Tube  and 

Transistor)  ELT  125b-5 
Electrical 

Circuits  ELT  129-3 

Applied  Calculus    GEN  118-4 

THIRD  QUARTER 

Basic  Electronic 

Applications  and  Systems 

(Transmitter  and 

Receiver)  ELT  101c-4 

Basic  Electronic  Theory 

(Transmitter  and 

Receiver)  ELT  125c-5 

Diagnostic 

Analysis  ELT  131-3 

Introduction  to  Physical 

Science  GSA  101a-4 


0      10 


5      0 


0      10 


0      10 


4      0 


Advanced  Electronic 

Applications      ELT  201a-4      0      10 
Advanced  Industrial  Systems 

Theory  ELT225a-5      5      0 

Introduction  to  Physical 

Science  GSA  101b-4      4      0 

(or  Basic  Applied 

Physics  GEN  120-4      4      0) 

English 

Composition        GSD  101-3      3      0 

FIFTH  QUARTER 

Advanced  Electronic 

Applications      ELT201b-5      0      10 
Advanced  Industrial  Systems 


Theory 
Technical 

Writing 
Behavior  and 

Society 

SIXTH  QUARTER 


ELT  225b-5      5      0 


GEN  102-3      3      0 


GSB  201c-4      4      0 


Advanced  Electronic 

Applications       ELT  201c-5      0      10 
Advanced  Industrial  Systems 

Theory  ELT225c-5      5      0 

F.C.C.  License         ELT  228-3      3      0 
Political 

Economy  GSB  211b-4      4      0 

RECOMMENDED   ELECTIVES 

Technical 

Drawing  MT 175-3      1      4 

Labor  Management  Relations 

Problems  GEN  232-4      4      0 

Salesmanship  RET  127-3      3      0 

Typewriting  SCR  101-3      1      4 

Oral  Communication 

of  Ideas  GSD  103-3      3      0 


1  Students  who  score  below  a  satisfactory  level  on  the  mathematics  part  of  the  ACT  examination 
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Electrical  Power  Transmission  Option 


FIRST  QUARTER                                  Cr- 

Lee. 

Lab. 

FIFTH  QUARTER 

Cr. 

Lee. 

Lab 

Basic  Electronic 

Electrical  Field 

Applications  & 

Work  II 

ELT  243-6 

Systems              ELT  101a-4 

0 

10 

Electrical 

Basic  Electronic 

Distribution  II 

ELT  241-5 

2 

9 

Theory                ELT  125a-5 

5 

0 

Federal  Communications 

Basic  Technological 

Commission 

Concepts               ELT  127-3 

3 

0 

License 

ELT  228-3 

3 

0 

Technical 

Political 

Mathematics  GEN  105b  '-3 

3 

0 

Economy 

GSB211b-4 

4 

0 

SECOND  QUARTER 

SIXTH  QUARTER 

Basic  Electronic 

Applications  & 

Systems  ELT  101b-4      0      10 

Basic  Electronic 

Theory  ELT  125b-5      5      0 

Electrical 

Circuits  ELT  129-3      3      0 

English 

Composition        GSD  101-3      3      0 
Technical 

Drawing  MT  175a-3      0      5 

THIRD  QUARTER 

Basic  Electronic 

Theory  ELT  125c-5      5      0 

Electrical 

Distribution  I      ELT  141-5      2      9 
Basic  Electronic 

Applications  & 

Systems  ELT  101c-4      0      10 

Introduction  to  Physical 

Science  GSA  101a-4      4      0 

FOURTH  QUARTER 

Electrical  Field 

Work  I  ELT  145-12 


5 

0 

0 

10 

2 

9 

4 

0 

Advanced  Industrial  Systems 
Theory  ELT225b-5 

Advanced  Electronic 

Applications      ELT201b-4 

Electro- 
Mechanical  ELT  245-5 

Behavior  and 

Society  GSB  201c-4 

SEVENTH  QUARTER 

Technical 

Writing  GEN  102-3 

Labor  Management  Relations 

Problems  GEN  232-4 

Electrical  Systems 

Controls  ELT  247-5 

Electrical  Industry 

Practice  ELT  249-3 

Elective  3 

RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVE 

Oral  Communication 

of  Ideas  GSD  103-3      3      0 


3      0 


2      9 


3      0 


Forest  Products  Technology 

This  course  of  study  provides  training  for  technical  and  supervisory 
positions  in  the  forest  products  industries.  New  developments  in  wood 
utilization,  prefabricated  construction,  manufacturing,  and  wood  research 
provide  increasing  career  opportunities.  Graduates  find  employment  as 
specialists  in  production,  seasoning,  laminating,  and  quality  control  in 
furniture,  millwork,  and  structural  components  plants.  In  wood  labora- 
tories they  perform  as  research  technicians  conducting  experiments,  col- 
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lecting   data,   and   assisting   in   analysis  and  evaluation  of  test  results. 

Students  participate  in  a  number  of  field  trips  for  which  they  pay  their 
own  expenses. 

A  minimum  of  100  hours  of  credit  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST  QUARTER 


Cr.  Lee.  Lab.        FOURTH  QUARTER 


Cr.  Lee.  Lab. 


0      15 


Production  Woodworking 

Laboratory 

(Machines)  FP  101a-5 

Production  Woodworking 

Theory 

(Machines)  FP  125a-3      3      0 

Wood  Technology      FP  128-4      2      4 
Wood  Finishing  FP  129-3      3      0 

English 

Composition        GSD  101-3      3      0 

SECOND  QUARTER 

Production  Woodworking 

Laboratory  (Cabinet  and 

Millwork)  FP  101b-5      0      15 

Production  Woodworking 

Theory  (Cabinet  and 

Millwork)  FP  125b-3      3      0 

Basic  Woodworking 

Drafting  FP  178-3      1      4 

Basic  Materials  of 

Construction  AD  150-3      3      0 

Business  and  Technical 

Mathematics  GEN  105b  *-3      3      0 

THIRD  QUARTER 

Production  Woodworking 
Laboratory  (Furniture 
Construction)        FP  101c-5 

Production  Woodworking 
Theory  (Furniture 
Construction)        FP  125c-3 

Lumber  Grading         FP  131-2 

Furniture  Drafting 

and  Design  FP  179-3 

Introduction  to  Physical 
Science  GSA  101a-4 


0      15 


Production  Woodworking 

Laboratory  (Light 

Frame)  FP  201a-5      0      15 

Production  Woodworking 

Theory  (Light 

Frame)  FP  225a-3      3      0 

Wood  Preservation  FP  232-2  2  0 
Technical 

Writing  GEN  102-3      3      0 

Behavior  and 

Society  GSB  201c-4      4      0 

FIFTH  QUARTER 

Production  Woodworking 

Laboratory 

(Prefabrication)   FP  201b-5      0      15 
Production  Woodworking 

Theory 

(Prefabrication)  FP  225b-3  3  0 
Lumber  Seasoning  FP  130-3  3  0 
College 

Algebra  MATH  llla-5      5      0 

SIXTH  QUARTER 

Production  Woodworking 
Laboratory  (Manufacturing 
Processes)  FP  201c-5      0      15 

Production  Woodworking 
Theory  (Manufacturing 
Processes)  FP  225c-3      3      0 

Plant  Organization  and 

Operation  FP  250-3      3      0 

Political 

Economy  GSB  211-4      4      0 

RECOMMENDED   ELECTIVES 

Record  Keeping  ACC  229-2  1  3 
Business 

Correspondence  GEN  101-3  3  0 
Labor  Management  Relations 

Problems  GEN  232-3      3      0 

Calculating 

Machines  ACC  109a-3      1      4 

Typewriting  SCR  101-3      1      4 
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Highway  and  Civil  Technology 

This  program  provides  comprehensive  and  well  balanced  instruction  in 
applied  highway  civil  technology  and  related  science. 

The  curriculum  consists  of  the  following  four  subject-matter  divisions 
plus  18  weeks  of  cooperative  work  experience:  (1)  specialized  technical 
courses  in  the  technology,  (2)  auxiliary  or  supporting  technical  courses, 
(3)  mathematics  and  science  courses,  and  18  weeks  of  cooperative  work 
experience  after  completion  of  the  first  three  quarters  of  formal  classroom 
and  laboratory  training,  and  (4)  General  Studies  courses. 

A  minimum  of  110  hours  of  credit  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST  QUARTER 

Architectural 

Drafting  AD  110a-5 

Surveying  HCT  101a-5 

Introduction  to  Physical 

Science  GSA  101a^ 

Business  and  Technical 

Mathematics      GEN  105-3 


Cr.  Lee.  Lab.        FOURTH  QUARTER   (SUMMER) 


4       0 


SECOND  QUARTER 

Structural 

Drafting             HCT  105a-3 

1 

5 

Surveying              HCT  101b-3 

2 

4 

Basic  Materials      HCT  103-3 

2 

3 

College 

Algebra        MATH  Ilia  ]-5 

5 

0 

Introduction  to  Physical 

Science                GSA  101b-4 

4 

0 

THIRD  QUARTER 

Structural 

Drafting             HCT  105b-3 

1 

5 

Surveying              HCT  101c-5 

3 

9 

Mechanics  and  Strength  of 

Materials              AD  153a-4 

4 

0 

English 

Composition        GSD 101-3 

3 

0 

Soils                          HCT  107-3 

2 

3 

Cooperative  Work 

Experience        HCT  202a-8 

FIFTH  QUARTER 

Cooperative  Work  Experience 
(6  weeks)  HCT  202b-4 

Hydraulics  and 

Drainage  HCT  203-5      4      4 

Mechanics  and  Strength 

of  Materials         AD  153b-4      3      3 

SIXTH  QUARTER 

Bituminous 

Materials  HCT  205-2      1      2 

Civil 

Construction  HCT  207a-5  5 
Applied  Calculus  GEN  118-4  4 
Behavior  and 

Society  GSB  201c-4      4 

Technical 

Writing  GEN  102-3      3 

SEVENTH  QUARTER 

Route  Surveying  HCT  209-5  2  8 
Roadway  Design  and 

Construction  HCT  213-5  4  4 
Civil 

Construction  HCT  207b-3  3  0 
Labor  Management  Relations 

Problems  GEN  232-4      4      0 


Machine  Drafting  and  Design  Technology 

This  program  prepares  students  for  jobs  in  industry  which  require  knowl- 
edge and  abilities  in  drafting  and  design  of  a  mechanical  nature.  Gradu- 
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ates  work  as  draftsmen,  jig  and  fixture  designers,  laboratory  technicians, 
research  and  development  engineering  aides,  and  technical  supervisors. 
With  additional  experience,  they  may  advance  to  positions  as  machine 
and  tool  designers,  industrial  supervisors,  tool  buyers,  production  ex- 
pediters, cost  estimators,  and  field  service  representatives. 

In  the  major  course,  emphasis  is  placed  on  graphical  communication 
and  problem  solving  techniques,  product  and  tool  design  principles  and 
practices,  engineering  standards,  manufacturers'  standards,  and  the  selec- 
tion of  methods  for  efficient  and  economical  production.  Other  courses  in 
the  curriculum  are  intended  to  improve  the  student's  ability  to  com- 
municate in  words,  to  acquaint  him  with  materials  and  processes  of  in- 
dustry, to  impart  the  mathematical  skills  and  scientific  knowledge  essen- 
tial for  the  designer,  and  to  develop  understandings  of  the  human  rela- 
tions aspects  of  our  American  industrial  life. 

A  minimum  of  97  hours  of  credit  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST  QUARTER 


Cr.  Lee.  Lab. 

MT  101a-7      3      12 


Graphics 
Manufacturing 

Processes  TT  176a-3      3      0 

Business  and  Technical 

Mathematics  GEN  105b  *-3      3      0 
Introduction  to  Physical 

Science  GSA  101a-4      4      0 

SECOND  QUARTER 

Graphics  MT  101b-7      3      12 

Manufacturing 

Processes  TT  176b-3      3      0 

College 

Algebra         MATH  llla-5      5      0 
English 

Composition        GSD  101-3      3      0 

THIRD  QUARTER 

Graphics  MT  101c-7      3      12 

Basic  Applied 

Physics  GEN  120-4      3      3 

(or  Introduction 

to  Physical 

Science  GSA  101b-4      4      0) 

Behavior  and 

Society  GSB  201c-4      4      0 

FOURTH  QUARTER 

Machine  Drafting  and 

Design  MT201a-5      0      15 

Statics  and  Strength  of 

Materials  MT  226a-2      2      0 


Kinematics 
Metallurgy 
Elective 

FIFTH  QUARTER 


MT  225-3      3      0 
TT  275b-3      2      3 
3 


Machine  Drafting  and 

Design  MT  201b-5 

Statics  and  Strength  of 

Materials  MT  226b-3 

Electrical,  Hydraulic, 

and  Pneumatic 

Controls  MT  127-3 

Political 

Economy  GSB  211b-4 

SIXTH  QUARTER 

Machine  Drafting  and 

Design  MT  201c-7 

Tool  Design  MT  227-3 

Metallurgy  TT  275c-3 

Oral  Communication 

of  Ideas  GSD  103-3 

or  Technical 

Writing  (GEN  102-3 

RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES 

Labor  Management  Relations 
Problems  GEN  232^ 

Machine  Tool  Theory 
(Engine,  Lathe,  and 
Bench)  TT  125-3 

Machine  Tool 

Theory  (Precision 
Measurement)        TT  125-3 


0 

15 

3 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

13 

0 

3 

0 


3      0) 


3      0 


3      0 
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Political 

Economy  GSB211a-4 

Machine  Tool  Laboratory 

Engine,  Lathe,  and 

Bench  TT 101-5 

Advanced  Machine  Tool 

Theory  (Milling 

Machines)  TT  225-3 


0      15 


Advanced  Machine  Tool 

Laboratory  (Milling 

Machines)  TT  201-3      0      10 

Welding  Laboratory  (Oxy- 

Acetylene)  WE  L 101-5      0      15 

English 

Composition         GSD  102-3      3      0 
Applied  Calculus    GEN  118-4      4      0 


Mortuary  Science  and  Funeral  Service 

This  program  is  fully  accredited  by  the  American  Board  of  Funeral 
Service  Education. 

These  courses  offer  thorough  and  practical  training  for  the  profession 
of  funeral  directing  and  mortuary  science.  Graduates  of  this  program  are 
prepared  to  take  the  State  examination  for  licensing.  Those  who  expect 
to  practice  in  a  state  other  than  Illinois  should  make  early  contact  with 
the  appropriate  licensing  board  of  that  state. 

A  minimum  of  124  hours  of  credit  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST  QUARTER 

Cr. 

Lee. 

Lab. 

FOURTH  QUARTER 

The  Funeral — History  and 

Principles  of 

Customs 

MS  101a-3 

3 

0 

Physiology 

GSA  301-4 

3 

3 

Introduction  to 

Oral  Communication 

Chemistry 

GEN  115a-4 

3 

3 

of  Ideas 

GSD  103-3 

4 

0 

Behavior  and 

Psychology  of 

Society 

GSB  201b-4 

4 

0 

Personality 

PSYC  305-4 

4 

0 

Political 

Economy 

GSB  211a-4 

4 

0 

FIFTH  QUARTER 

English 

Composition 

GSD  101-3 

3 

0 

Restorative  Art 
Introduction  to 

MS  202a-3 

2 

3 

SECOND  QUARTER 

Embalming 

MS  203-3 

3 

0 

Pathology 

MS  205a-3 

3 

0 

The  Funeral — History  and 

Emotional 

Customs 

MS  101b-3 

3 

0 

Health 

HED  312-4 

4 

0 

Embalming 

Elective 

3 

Chemistry 

MS  110-4 

3 

3 

Psychology  of  Funeral 

SIXTH  QUARTER 

Services 

MS  210a-3 

3 

0 

Political 

Restorative  Art 

MS  202b-3 

2 

3 

Economy 

GSB211b-4 

4 

0 

Pathology 

MS  205b-3 

3 

0 

English 

Embalming  Theory  and 

Composition 

GSD  102-3 

3 

0 

Practice 
Introductory 

MS  225a-5 

3 

6 

THIRD  QUARTER 

Microbiology 

MS  206-5 

4 

3 

Accounting 
Business  Law 

ACC  101a-4 
ACC  226a-4 

4 
4 

1 

0 

SEVENTH  QUARTER 

Behavior  and 

Psychology  of  Funeral 

Society 

GSB  201c-4 

4 

0 

Services 

MS  210b-3 

3 

0 

Public  Health,  Laws  and 

Embalming  Theory  and 

Regulations 

MS  208-2 

2 

0 

Practice 

MS  225b-5 

3 

6 

Communicable 

Mortuary 

Disease 

HED  300-3 

3 

0 

Management 

MS  250-5 

5 

0 
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Human 
Anatomy 


PHSL  300-4      4      4 


EIGHTH  QUARTER 

Funeral  Service 
Internship 

Funeral  Service 
Seminar 


MS  275-10      2      38 
MS  280-2      1      3 


Printing  Technology 

This  program  provides  training  for  the  rapidly  changing  printing  in- 
dustry. Employment  opportunities  have  never  been  greater  than  they  are 
at  the  present  time  for  technically  trained  personnel  in  the  graphic  arts 
industry. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  production  in  both  the  offset  and  the  letterpress 
printing  fields.  Graduates  of  this  program  are  prepared  to  enter  the  graphic 
arts  industry,   composed  of  printing,   publishing,  and  allied  businesses. 

A  minimum  of  99  hours  of  credit  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST  QUARTER 


Cr.  Lee.  Lab. 


Presswork  Laboratory 

(Automatic 

Platen)  PT  101a-6 

Presswork  Theory 

(Automatic 

Platen)  PT  125a-3 

Layout  and  Color 

Theory  CA 135-2 

Business  and  Technical 

Mathematics  GEN  105a  3-3 
English 

Composition        GSD  101-3 

SECOND  QUARTER 

Presswork  Laboratory 

(Camera  and 

Offset)  PT  101b-6 

Presswork  Theory 

(Camera  and 

Offset)  PT  125b-3 

Printing  Layout  and 

Design  PT  153-3 

English 

Composition  GSD  102-3 
Elective  3 

THIRD  QUARTER 

Presswork  Laboratory 

(Offset  and 

Camera)  PT  101c-6 

Presswork  Theory  (Offset 

and  Camera)         PT  125c-3 


0      15 


15 
0 


Technical 

Writing 
Behavior  and 

Society 

FOURTH  QUARTER 


GEN  102-3 
GSB  201c-4 


Composition  Laboratory 

(Linotype, 

Intertype)  PT  201a-6 

Composition  Theory 

(Linotype, 

Intertype)  PT  225a-3 

Labor  Management  Relations 

Problems  GEN  232-4 

Oral  Communication 

of  Ideas  GSD  103-3 


q       15        FIFTH  QUARTER 


Composition  Laboratory 

(Linotype, 

Ludlow)  PT  201b-6 

Composition  Theory 

(Linotype, 

Ludlow)  PT  225b-3 

Political 

Economy  GSB  211b-4 

Elective 

SIXTH  QUARTER 

Composition  Laboratory 
(Letterpress  and  Offset 
Production)  PT  201c-6 


0      15 


0      15 


0      15 


1  Students  who  score  below  a  satisfactory  level  on  the  mathematics  part  of  the  ACT  examination 
must  take  GEN  103-0  prior  to  taking  GEN  105a-3. 
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Composition  Theory 
(Letterpress  and  Offset 
Production)  PT  225c-3 

Estimating  and  Cost  in 

Printing  PT  251-3 

Business  Law        ACC  226a-4 


RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES 

Business 

Correspondence  GEN  101-3 
Salesmanship  RET  127-3 

Typewriting  SCR  101-3 

Political 

Economy  GSB  211a-4 


Tool  and  Manufacturing  Technology 

This  program  provides  knowledge  and  abilities  for  industries  requiring 
engineering  technicians.  Graduates  accept  jobs  as  part  programmers  of 
numerical  control  machines,  laboratory  technicians,  planners,  methods 
and  quality  control  technicians,  expediters,  tool  and  die  technicians,  tool 
room  technicians,  and  tool  room  supervisors. 

Emphasis  is  on  modern  machine  tools  and  accessories,  numerical  con- 
trol machines,  production  set-ups  and  tooling,  jigs  and  fixtures,  dies,  and 
methods  for  efficient  and  economical  production  and  manufacture  of 
industrial  products  and  machines. 

Also  included  are  courses  dealing  with  the  properties  and  heat  treat- 
ment of  metals,  mathematics,  technical  drawing,  technical  writing,  oral 
communications,  and  the  human  relations  aspects  of  our  American  in- 
dustrial life. 

A  minimum  of  96  hours  of  credit  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST  QUARTER 


Cr.  Lee.  Lab.        THIRD  QUARTER 


Machine  Tool  Laboratory 

(Drill  Press,  Benchwork, 

Engine  Lathe)      TT  101a-5      0      15 
Machine  Tool  Theory 

(Introduction  to  Machine 

Tools)  TT125a-3      3      0 

Technical 

Drawing  MT  175a-3      2      3 

Business  and  Technical 

Mathematics  GEN  105b  J-3      3      0 
Introduction  to  Physical 

Science  GSA  101a-4      4      0 

SECOND  QUARTER 

Machine  Tool  Laboratory 

(Advanced  Engine  Lathe, 

Shaper,  Vertical 

Mill)  TT101b-5      0      15 

Machine  Tool  Theory 

(Machinability  of 


Metals) 

TT  125b-3 

Technical 

Drawing 

MT  175b-3 

College 

Algebra 

MATH  llla-5 

1  Prerequisite: 

103  or  satisfactory  l 

Machine  Tool  Laboratory 
(Milling  Machine  and 
Grinder)  TT  101c-5 

Machine  Tool  Theory  (Mill 
Set-Ups  and  Grinding 
Wheel  Safety  and 


Selection) 
Technical 

Drawing 
English 

Composition 

FOURTH  QUARTER 


Advanced  Machine  Tool 

Laboratory  (Tool 

and  Die)  *  TT  201a-3 

Advanced  Machine  Tool 

Theory  (Quality  Control 

and  Inspection 


0      15 


TT  125c-3      3      0 


MT  175c-4      1      4 


GSD  101-3      3      0 


0      10 


Practices) 

TT  225a-3 

3 

0 

Manufacturing 

Processes 

TT  176b-3 

3 

0 

Statics 

MT  226a-2 

2 

0 

Basic  Applied 

Physics 

GEN  120-4 

3 

3 

Associate  in  Technology 

or  Introduction  to  Physical 
Science  (GSA  101b-4 
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Advanced  Machine  Tool 
0)  Theory  (Cost  Estimating 

and  Production 


FIFTH  QUARTER 

Scheduling)           TT  225c-3 
Political 

3 

0 

Advanced  Machine  Tool 

Economy              GSB  211-4 

4 

0 

Laboratory  (Production 

Oral  Communication 

Machines) 

TT  201b-3 

0 

10 

of  Ideas                GSD  103-3 

4 

0 

Advanced  Machine  Tool 

or  Technical 

Theory  (Process 

Writing               (GEN  102-3 

3 

0) 

Planning) 

TT  225b-3 

3 

0 

Elective 

Metallurgy 

TT  275b-3 

2 

3 

Strength  of 

RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES 

Materials 

MT  226b~3 

3 

0 

Behavior  and 

Graphics                     MT  101-7 

3 

12 

Society 

GSB  201c-4 

4 

0 

Welding 

Laboratory          WEL 101-5 

0 

15 

SIXTH  QUARTER 

Applied  Calculus    GEN  118-4 
Machine  Drafting  and 

4 

0 

Advanced  Machine  Tool 

Design                    MT  201-5 

0 

15 

Laboratory  (Production 

English 

Machines  and  Numerical 

Composition         GSD  102-3 

3 

0 

Control) 

TT  201c-3 

0 

10 

Metallurgy                TT  275c-3 

2 

3 

Water  Resources  Technology 

The  objective  of  the  program  is  to  provide  comprehensive  and  well- 
balanced  instruction  in  water  resources  technology  and  related  science. 
Training  in  this  program  should  equip  the  graduate  to  take  an  entry  job 
in  which  he  will  be  productive;  it  should  enable  him  to  advance  to  posi- 
tions of  increasing  responsibility  after  a  reasonable  amount  of  experience; 
and  it  should  provide  a  comprehensive  foundation  to  support  further 
study  in  the  graduate's  field  of  technology. 

The  graduate  of  this  curriculum  will  have  a  knowledge  of  laboratory 
procedures  and  skill  in  performing  many  types  of  tests  on  liquid  wastes, 
solid  wastes,  and  water  to  determine  bacteriological  and  chemical  charac- 
teristics. He  will  be  qualified  for  entry  either  into  a  variety  of  positions 
such  as  public  health  engineering  aide,  sanitation  aide,  water  and  waste 
water  treatment  plant  operator,  stream  sanitation  technician,  industrial 
waste  technician,  water  plant  operators,  into  technical  sales  and  services 
of  equipment  and  chemicals,  or  into  positions  with  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments  and  municipalities,  with  consulting  engineers,  and  in  wet- 
process  industries. 

A  minimum  of  122  hours  of  credit  must  be  completed  for  graduation. 


FIRST  QUARTER 


Cr.  Lee.  Lab. 


Water  Resources  Technology, 

Introduction  WRT 101-2  1  3 
Technical 

Drawing  MT  175a-3      3      1 

College 

Algebra  MATH  llla-5      5      0 

Introduction  to 

Chemistry        GEN  115a-4      4      3 


English 

Composition 

SECOND  QUARTER 


GSD  101-3      3      0 


Analysis  of  Water  & 

Wastewater  I   WRT  103a-3 
Structural 

Drafting  HCT  105a-3 
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Trigonometry  Math  lllb-5 
Introduction  to  Physical 

Science  GSA  101a-4 

Oral  Communication 

of  Ideas  GSD  103-3 


0 


SEVENTH  QUARTER 


THIRD  QUARTER 


WRT  105-3      2      4 


Hydraulics 
Applied 

Microbiology  WRT  107-3 
Analysis  of  Water  & 

Wastewater  II  WRT  103b-3 
Applied  Calculus  GEN  118-5 
Introduction  to  Physical 

Science  GSA  101b-4 

FOURTH  QUARTER 

Supervised  Work 
Experience       WRT  109a-8 


Legal  Aspects 

WRT  207-3 

3 

0 

Unit 

Operations  I 

WRT  209a-4 

2 

8 

Water  Systems 

WRT  211-4 

3 

4 

Technical 

Writing 

GEN  102-3 

3 

0 

Elective 

4 

EIGHTH  QUARTER 

Stream 

Sanitation  WRT  213-3      2      3 

Unit 

Operations  II  WRT  209b-4  2  8 
Wastewater 

Systems  WRT  215^      3      4 

Industrial 

Wastes  WRT  217-3      2      3 

Elective  4 


FIFTH  QUARTER 

Surveying 
Applied 

Electricity 
Hydraulics  and 

Drainage 
Elective 

WRT  203-4 

WRT  205-4 

HCT  203-5 
4 

2 
4 
3 

6 
0 
6 

SIXTH  QUARTER 

RECOMMENDED  ELECTIVES 


Supervised  Work 
Experience       WRT  109b-8 


Labor  Management  Relations 

Problems 

GEN  232-4 

4 

0 

Behavior  and 

Society 

GSB  201c-4 

4 

0 

Political 

Economy 

GSB  211b-4 

4 

0 

Other  GSA,  B, 

or  C  courses 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Here  are  described  all  of  the  courses  offered  by  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity at  Carbondale  for  credit  toward  an  associate  degree.  (Courses  for 
other  degrees  are  described  in  the  Undergraduate  Catalog.)  Courses  are 
listed  numerically  within  each  subject-matter  area.  Areas  are  listed  below 
in  the  order  of  their  appearance  on  the  following  pages. 

Vocational-Technical  Institute  Courses 


Accounting   (ACC) 
Architectural  Drafting   (ad) 
Automotive  Technology  (aut) 
Aviation  Technology  (at) 
Building  Construction  (bc) 
Commercial  Art  (CA) 
Cooperative  Retailing  (ret) 
Corrections  and  Law  Enforcement 

(CLE) 

Data  Processing  (dp) 

Dental  Hygiene  (dh) 

Dental  Laboratory  Technology  (DT) 

Electronics  Technology   (ELT) 

Forest  Products  Technology  (fp) 


General   (GEN) 

Highway  and  Civil  Technology  (hct) 
Library  and  Audio-Visual  Technology 
(LAV) 

Machine  Drafting  and  Design 

Technology   (mt) 
Mortuary  Science  (MS) 
Physical  Therapy  (pth) 
Printing  Technology  (pt) 
Secretarial  (SCR) 
Tool  and  Manufacturing  Technology 

(tt) 
Water  Resources  Technology  (wrt) 
Welding  (wel) 


Other  Courses  Included  in  VTI  Programs 


Man's  Physical  Environment  and 

Biological  Inheritance  (gsa) 
Man's  Social  Inheritance  and  Social 

Responsibilities   (GSB) 
Man's  Insights  and  Appreciations 

(GSC) 
Organization  and  Communication  of 

Ideas   (gsd) 
Health  and  Physical  Development 


Chemistry    (chem) 

Government   (GOVT) 

Health  Education  (H  ed) 

Mathematics  (math) 

Physical  Education  for  Men  (pem) 

Physiology    (phsl) 

Psychology    (PSYC) 

Sociology   (SOC) 

Technical  and  Industrial  Education 


Accounting  (ACC) 

101-12  (4,4,4)  Accounting,  (a)  Basic  structure  of  accounting-ledger,  journal 
posting,  trial  balance,  accounting  cycles,  sales  and  cash  receipts,  purchase  and 
cash  payments,  notes,  deferrals,  and  accruals,  (b)  Accounts  receivable,  inven- 
tory and  plant  assets,  accounting  systems,  concepts  and  control.  Payroll  and 
sales  taxes,  partnership,  corporation  (nature  and  formation),  capital  stock, 
earning  and  dividend,  (c)  Departments  and  branch,  manufacturing  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  financial  statements.  Control  accounting-manufacturing 
and  process  cost,  job  order,  budgetary  control  standard  costs,  income  taxes, 
cost  relationship  for  management,  special  analysis  and  internal  reports  and 
other  reports.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

104-2  to  5  Secretarial  Accounting.  Basic  principles  of  accounting  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  secretary.  The  accounts  of  private  individuals,  professional 
men,  institutions,  and  small  business  firms  of  various  types  are  studied. 
109-9  (3,3,3)  Calculating  Machines,  (a)  Development  of  operational  skill  on 
the  key-driven  calculator,  ten-key  adding  machine,  full-key  adding  machine, 
rotary  calculator,  and  accounting  machines.  Production  standards  are  used  to 
measure  skill  proficiency,  (b)  Further  development  of  skill,  (c)  Office  practice 
sets  and  skill-developing  production  timings  are  used  to  accomplish  occupa- 
tional competency  on  the  calculating  machines  to  be  used  in  the  students' 
chosen  major  fields.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

126-3  Fundamentals  of  Business.  This  survey  of  business  services  provides  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  modern  business  world  and  a  basis  for  determining 
occupational  possibilities  and  requirements. 
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201-8  (4,4)  Accounting.  An  advanced  study  of:  (a)  Accounting  record,  mer- 
chandising and  manufacturing  accounts,  end-of-year  procedures,  corrections 
of  profit  of  prior  periods,  accounting  statements,  current  assets  and  long-term 
investments,  (b)  Tangible  and  intangible  fixed  assets,  liabilities,  reserves, 
statement  of  application  of  funds,  analysis  of  working  capital,  analytical  and 
comparative  percents  and  ratios.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequi- 
site: 101c. 

204-8  (4,4)  Cost  Accounting.  Relates  cost  accounting  to  management  for  con- 
trol; general  principles  involved  in  construction  of  a  cost  system;  distribution 
of  cost  materials,  labor  and  burden;  cost  record;  operating  reports;  joint  and 
by  products  costs  and  budgetary  control.  Prerequisite:  101c. 

226-8  (4,4)  Business  Law.  (a)  Introduction  to  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
law,  contract  law,  and  agency  law.  (b)  Negotiable  instruments  law,  sales  law, 
suretyship  law.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 

227-4  Office  Administration  and  Supervision.  Principles  of  management  as 
applied  to  office  work.  Emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  office  in  business  manage- 
ment; office  organization;  physical  facilities  of  the  office;  office  services,  pro- 
cedures, standards,  and  controls;  and  records  management.  Prerequisite:  126. 
229-2  Record  Keeping.  The  complete  cycle  of  records  necessary  in  running  a 
business  in  buying,  selling,  inventories,  payroll,  and  stock  control. 
230-4  Auditing.  Auditing  principles,  standards,  and  procedures  and  the  short- 
form  report  of  independent  auditors  are  emphasized.  Audit  programs  and 
relationship  to  internal  control.  Aim  to  develop  perspective  and  techniques  of 
auditors.  Consideration  given  to  authoritative  pronouncements  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants  and  the  Securities  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. Prerequisite:  204-8. 

233-4  Federal  Taxes.  A  study  of  current  income  tax  laws  and  regulations  as 
they  relate  primarily  to  individuals  (and,  incidentally,  to  partnerships  and 
corporations).  Preparation  of  tax  returns  and  laboratory  problems  emphasizing 
the  individual  taxpayer.  Prerequisite:  101c. 

235-4  Business  Statistics.  Collection,  tabulation,  and  graphic  presentation  of 
data,  averages  and  index  numbers,  economic  trends,  cycles,  correlation,  and 
application.  Prerequisite:  126. 

275-4  Credits  and  Collections.  Organization  and  operation  of  the  credit  depart- 
ment including  sources  and  analysis  of  credit  information,  collection  methods, 
and  correspondence.  Credit  management  emphasized.  Prerequisite:  101c. 

Architectural  Drafting  (AD) 

110-8  (5,3)  Architectural  Drafting,  (a)  Freehand  lettering,  use  of  drafting  in- 
struments, geometric  construction,  orthographic  projections,  intersection  of  sur- 
faces, and  isometric  drawing,  (b)  Shades  and  shadows,  perspective  construc- 
tion, and  the  application  of  techniques  to  presentation  drawings.  Lecture  and 
laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 

121-6  (2,4)  Architectural  Design.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  architectural 
planning,  design,  composition,  and  presentation  as  applied  to  structures  of  a 
simple  nature,  (a)  Composition  design  principles,  (b)  Principles  of  planning 
and  design.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  110a,  146a,  or  consent  of 
adviser. 

146-6  (3,3)  Freehand  Architectural  Graphics.  Freehand  drawing  from  life; 
sketching  and  presentation  techniques,  (a)  Pencil  techniques,  (b)  Theory  of 
color  and  techniques  in  various  color  media.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Must  be 
taken  in  a,b  sequence. 

147-3  History  of  Architecture.  Analysis  of  the  development  of  architecture 
from  the  ancient  to  the  present  time  as  it  is  related  to  the  environmental  and 
cultural  setting  of  man. 

150-3  Basic  Materials  of  Construction.  Introduction  to  materials  of  construc- 
tion with  emphasis  upon  those  materials  not  specifically  regarded  as  structural, 
such  as  floor  covering,  wall  covering,  paints  and  finishes,  lighting,  etc. 
151-4  Materials  and  Methods  of  Construction.  A  comphehensive  study  of  light 
frame  construction  including  foundations,  manufacture  and  performance  char- 
acteristics of  materials,  framing  systems,  finish  materials,  development  of  con- 
struction details  and  working  drawings.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite: 
110a  or  consent  of  adviser. 
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152-2  Site  Engineering.  Site  selection  considerations,  land  surveys,  survey  com- 
putations, contours,  uses  of  contours,  leveling,  computations  of  cut  and  fill, 
drainage  and  grading,  laying  out  of  buildings  and  roads,  and  check  list  for  site 
plans.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  110-8  and  Mathematics  111b,  or 
consent  of  adviser. 

153-8  (4,4)  Mechanics  and  Strength  of  Materials.  Elementary  technical  study 
of  force  systems;  centroids  and  moments  of  inertia  of  areas,  deformation  and 
stress,  flexure  and  deformation  of  beams,  combined  stresses  in  short  blocks, 
columns.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  Ilia  concurrently,  or  consent  of  adviser. 
221-12  (4,4,4)  Architectural  Design.  Study  of  architectural  planning,  design, 
composition,  and  presentation,  (a)  Small  commercial  and  residential  structures, 
(b)  Complex  low-rise  structures  and  building  groups,  (c)  Continuation  of  b 
with  selected  problems  in  architectural  design  of  high-rise  buildings  and  build- 
ing groups.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequi- 
site: 121b  or  consent  of  adviser. 

246-3  Architectural  Rendering.  Pencil  drawing  and  water  color  from  still  life 
and  landscape.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  146  or  consent  of  adviser. 
250-12  (4,4,4)  Materials  and  Methods  of  Construction.  A  comprehensive  study 
of  materials  and  methods  of  construction  including  foundations,  manufacture 
and  performance  characteristics  of  materials,  framing  systems,  finish  materials, 
development  of  construction  details  and  working  drawings,  (a)  Semi-fire-proof 
construction,  (b)  Fire-proof  construction,  (c)  Long-span  steel  joists  and  steel 
detailing.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequi- 
site: 151  or  consent  of  adviser. 

254-4  Mechanical  Equipment  of  Buildings.  Code  requirement  and  specifica- 
tions affecting  mechanical  equipment;  design  and  installation  of  plumbing; 
heating,  ventilating,  and  air-conditioning  equipment;  electrical  wiring;  illu- 
mination and  vertical  transportation.  Prerequisite:  fourth-quarter  status  in 
concentration  or  consent  of  adviser. 

258-4  Structural  Elements.  Analysis  of  building  loads,  theories  of  shear,  flex- 
ure, and  deflection  as  they  pertain  to  the  design  of  steel  and  timber  structural 
members.  Prerequisite:  153  or  consent  of  adviser. 

283-3  Construction  Cost  Estimating.  A  study  in  methods  of  preliminary  esti- 
mates, labor  costs,  quantity  surveying,  materials  lists,  construction  schedules, 
preparation  of  working  estimates.  Prerequisite:  250a  or  consent  of  adviser. 
285-3  Office  Practice. 

290-6  (3,3)  Theory  of  Structures.  Theory  of  structural  design  and  use  of  the 
handbooks,  (a)  Reinforced  concrete  design,  (b)  Graphic  analysis  of  force 
systems,  structural  members,  and  trusses  of  wood  and  steel.  Must  be  taken  in 
a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  258  or  consent  of  adviser. 

Automotive  Technology  ( AUT) 

101-15   (5,5,5)   Automotive  Laboratory,    (a)   Automotive  engines.  Disassembly 

and  assembly   procedures  on  laboratory  units,    (b)   Principles  of  brakes  and 

steering  learned   in   125b  are  applied  on   laboratory  units  and  later  on  live 

vehicles,  (c)  Ignition  and  carburetion.  The  repair  and  testing  of  electrical  and 

fuel  units.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c,  b,a,c,  or  a,c,b  sequence,  concurrently  with  a 

corresponding  section  of  125. 

125-15  (5,5,5)  Automotive  Theory,  (a)  Internal  combustion  engine  theory,  (b) 

Chassis   and   brake   systems,    covering   brake   theory   and   factors   of   steering 

geometry,   (c)   Ignition  and  carburetion.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c,  b,a,c,  or  a,c,b 

sequence,  concurrently  with  a  corresponding  section  of  101. 

201-15   (5,5,5)   Automotive  Laboratory,   (a)    Power  options,   (b)   Transmission 

power  systems,  (c)  Diagnosis. 

220-15  (5,5,5)  Automotive  Theory,  (a)  Power  options,  (b)  Transmission  power 

systems,   (c)  Diagnosis. 

Aviation  Technology  (AT) 

101-6  Aircraft  Reciprocating  Powerplant.  Theory  of  aircraft  powerplants,  con- 
struction, operation,  and  overhaul.  Computation  of  horsepower,  types  of  cool- 
ing, timing,  and  materials  used  in  construction.  Shop  practices  in  disassembly, 
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cleaning,  inspection,  and  measurement  to  include  study  of  applicable  FAA 
regulations. 

102-6  Carburetion  and  Lubrication  Systems.  Theory  of  carburetion,  induction, 
and  lubrication  systems.  Principles  of  operation  of  various  carburetors.  Type, 
composition,  and  characteristics  of  fuel  and  jet  fuel.  Overhaul  and  inspection, 
maintenance,  and  adjustment  of  carburetors,  pumps,  valves,  fuel  injection 
systems,  and  accessories.  Repair  and  inspection  of  oil  regulating  systems. 
103-6  Aircraft  Electricity,  Generator-Alternator.  A  study  of  basic  electricity, 
batteries,  electrical  components,  lighting  systems.  Solution  of  DC  and  AC 
problems.  Studies  of  alternating  current,  frequency,  cycle,  inductance,  react- 
ance, and  impedance.  Operation  and  repair  of  alternators,  rectifiers,  inverters; 
theory  and  application  of  transformers. 

104-5  Propellers.  Theory  and  operation  of  propellers  and  governors.  Including 
inspection,  overhaul,  and  serving  of  propellers,  both  hydraulic  and  electrical. 
Operation  of  propeller  deicing  systems  and  turbo-prop  propellers. 
105-4  Aircraft  Instruments.  Theory  of  operation,  installation,  marking,  and 
interpretation  of  aircraft  instruments.  Precautions  and  method  of  correct  in- 
stallation. Minor  field  adjustment  and  calibration. 

106-5  Aircraft  Ignition-Starting  Systems.  A  study  of  electro-magnetism  and 
principles  of  induction  covering  operation  of  magnetos,  high  and  low  tension 
systems,  boosters,  solenoids,  relays,  and  cranking  motors.  Selection  and  con- 
struction of  spark  plugs.  Overhaul  of  ignition  and  starting  components.  Proper 
care  and  use  of  testing  equipment. 

107-4  Fabric-Wood -Doping.  Specification  of  material,  such  as  fabric,  wood, 
dope,  thinner,  paint,  sewing  threads.  Safety  precautions  in  doping  area.  Per- 
forming wood  structure  repairs.  Recovering  aircraft  assemblies.  Care  and  use 
of  spray  equipment. 

108-6  Jet  Propulsion  Powerplant.  History  of  and  intrroduction  to  pulse  jets, 
ram  jets,  rockets,  turbo-jet  and  turbo-prop  engines.  Theory  of  operation  of 
turbine  engines.  Jet  engine  aerodynamics,  thermoefficiency,  component  func- 
tional operation  and  performance.  Jet  engine  requirements  and  care.  Computa- 
tion of  thrust  and  analysis  of  factors  affecting  thrust.  Inspection,  repair,  and 
reassembly  of  a  jet  engine. 

109-4  Powerplant  Testing.  Installation  of  engines;  methods,  procedures  and 
precautions  to  be  observed.  Inspection  and  trouble  shooting  of  reciprocating 
and  jet  engines.  Interpretation  of  instrument  readings.  Trimming  jet  engines, 
fuel  management,  and  cruise  control. 

110-3  Aircraft  Structure  and  Repair.  A  study  of  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
Regulations  AC  43.13-1  on  welded  steel  structures.  Identification,  selection,  and 
inspection  of  weldable  and  non-weldable  materials.  Flutter  precautions  when 
welding  repairs  are  made  on  high  performance  airplanes.  Principles  of  oxy- 
acetylene  and  arc  welding.  Study  of  heat  treatment  methods  and  the  processes 
employed  in  the  analysis,  evaluation,  and  testing  of  aircraft  materials. 
203-5  Aerodynamics.  Theory  of  flight  and  factors  affecting  aircraft  in  flight. 
Design  and  stress  consideration.  Problems  of  lift,  drag,  velocity,  Vmin,  thrust 
coefficient,  wing  loading,  etc.  Comparable  analysis  of  design  feature  in  sub- 
sonic, transonic  and  supersonic  aircraft.  General  helicopter  aerodynamics. 
Practical  instruction  in  assembly  and  rigging  of  aircraft  wing  flaps  and  con- 
trol system.  Analysis  of  faulty  flight  characteristics. 

204-5  Aircraft  Hydraulics.  Fuild  theory  and  applied  physics.  Theory  of  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  and  adjustment  of  hydraulic  system  and  component  units. 
Overhaul  of  hydraulic  components.  Testing,  servicing,  and  adjustment  of  sys- 
tem. Performing  retraction  test,  trouble  shooting,  and  periodic  inspection. 
205-3  Pressurization,  Air- Conditioning  Systems.  Acquaints  the  students  with 
altitude  aircraft  used  by  the  airlines.  Lecture  and  demonstration  on  pneumatic 
system,  anti-icing,  cabin  pressurization,  and  air-conditioning  systems.  Lecture 
and  laboratory. 

206-4  Metal  and  Processing.  A  study  of  aircraft  aluminum  alloys  and  their 
physical  properties  and  heat  treatment.  FAA  method  of  repairs.  General  study 
on  design,  strength,  stress,  and  other  related  processes  of  aluminum  and  its 
alloys.  Perform  sheet  metal  repair  in  accordance  with  FAA  methods. 
208-2  Aircraft  Fuel  Systems.  Study  of  fuel  management  and  flow  configuration. 
Trace  fuel  systems,  and  replacement  of  component  units.  Lecture  and 
laboratory. 
209-6  Weight  &  Balance  and  Inspection.  FAA  regulations  covering  mainte- 
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nance,  inspection,  and  repair  of  aircraft.  Study  of  aircraft  loading  and  its 
effect  on  balance.  Solving  load  and  balance  problems.  Conduct  proper  method 
of  ground  handling,  jacking,  and  weighing  aircraft.  Perform  inspections:  100 
hours,  periodic,  and  progressive.  Lecture. 

217-1  Radio  Operation  and  Installation.  Type  of  communication  and  naviga- 
tion radio  equipment.  Installation  procedure  and  field  trouble  shooting.  Lecture 
and  laboratory. 

220-3  Jet  Transport  Aircraft  Systems.  Comparison  of  systems  on  various  cur- 
rent jet  airliners.  Field  trips  to  major  airlines.  Lecture  and  laboratory. 
230-3  (2,1)  Private  Pilot  Course,  (a)  Ground  instruction  in  navigation,  radio 
navigation,  meteorology,  and  flight  planning,  (b)  Dual  and  solo  flight  instruc- 
tion in  single  engine  aircraft  for  an  PAA  Private  Pilot  License. 
231-3  Basic  Flight.  Forty  total  flight  hours:  fifteen  dual  and  twenty-seven  solo. 
Dual  includes  advanced  flight  maneuvers,  instrument  training,  and  transition 
from  2-  to  4-place  aircraft.  Solo  flight  hours  include  ten  hours  of  cross-country 
in  the  Cessna  150  and  two  hours  of  flight  maneuvers  in  the  Cessna  172.  Pre- 
requisite: 230-3. 

232-3  Intermediate  Flight.  Forty  flight  hours:  thirteen  dual  and  twenty-seven 
solo.  Dual  hours  include  two  hours  dual  cross-country  and  two  hours  night 
cross-country.  This,  in  addition  to  the  local  night  dual  and  solo,  completes  the 
night  requirement  for  the  commercial  license.  The  solo  hours  include  fifteen 
hours  of  advanced  cross-country.  Also,  forty  hours  of  classroom  work  in 
weather  analysis,  advanced  navigation,  computer  practice,  and  aircraft  per- 
formance. Prerequisite:  231. 

233-3  Advanced  Flight.  Forty  flight  hours:  fourteen  dual  and  twenty-six  solo. 
This  completes  the  student's  proficiency  for  a  commercial  certificate.  Includes 
transition  to  a  more  advanced,  complex  aircraft,  including  constant-speed  prop, 
and  other  advanced  flight  controls.  The  student  completes  various  advanced 
flight  maneuvers  and  has  opportunity  to  make  observer  and  copilot  flights  on 
multiengine  equipment  up  through  DC-3  type  aircraft.  Prerequisite:  232. 
234-3  Instrument  Flight.  Both  full-  and  partial-panel  flight  is  emphasized  using 
Cessna  150  and  172  aircraft.  Thirty-five  hours  dual  in  basic  instrument  and 
radio  navigation.  The  radio  portion  emphasizes  VOR  and  ADF  navigation  ap- 
proaches. Prerequisite:  233. 

251-12  (3,9)  Aircraft  Communications  and  Navigation  Systems,  and  Avionics 
Laboratory  I.  (a)  Principles  of  aircraft  communication  systems,  VHF  trans- 
mitter, transceivers  and  controls,  (b)  Operation  of  VHF  AMNIRANCE,  VOR 
systems,  marker  beacons,  localizer  circuitry,  glide-slope  and  antennas,  ADF 
circuitry  and  antennas,  maintenance,  inspection,  repairing  and  trouble  shoot- 
ing transceivers,  VHF  transmitters,  VOR  equipment,  ILS  receiving  equipment 
and  ADF  sets,  flight  check  procedure  and  calibration.  Must  be  taken  concur- 
rently. Prerequisite:  Electronics  Technology  225a. 
252-6   (3,3)    Aircraft  Integrated  Flight  System,  and  Avionics  Laboratory  II. 

(a)  A  study  of  flux  gate  compass  and  transmitter,  amplifier  and  repeaters, 
polarpath  compass,  RMI  repeaters,  gyrosyn  direction  indicator,  system  sche- 
matic, flight  director  computer,  and  various  integrated  systems  such  as  Sperry, 
Bendix,  Collins,  and  Kollsman.  Trouble  shooting  test  and  calibration  equip- 
ment, (b)  Federal  Aviation  Agency  accepted  methods  of  installation  and  lay- 
outs of  airborne  radio  equipment,  communications,  and  navigation.  Proper 
execution  of  FAA  form  337  and  applicable  FAR.  Weight  and  balance  of  air- 
craft as  a  result  of  avionics  equipment  installations.  Prerequisite:  Electronics 
Technology  225a. 

253-6  (3,3)  Aircraft  Flight  Controls  and  Instrumentation  Systems,  and  Avi- 
onics Laboratory  III.  (a)  Basic  principles  of  flight  instrumentation,  and  auto- 
matic flight  controls.  Investigation  and  testing  of  Lear,  Federal,  Factair, 
Mitchell,  Glove,  Javelin,  Sperry,  and  Bendix  and  Collins  autopilot  systems. 
Trouble  shooting  systems,  (b)  Systems  installations,  FAA  forms,  specifications, 
service  bulletins,  FAA-STC  and  weight  and  balance  control.  Must  be  taken 
concurrently.  Prerequisite:  Electronics  Technology  225a. 

254-6  (3,3)  Airborne  Radar  Systems,  and  Avionics  Laboratory  IV.  (a)  Pulse 
circuit  and  microwave  theory.  Receiver  band  width  and  sensitivity,  image 
response,  decoder,  reply  frequency,  pulse  characteristics  and  echo  suppression. 

(b)  Principles  of  distance-measuring  equipment  (DME),  radar  beacon  trans- 
ponders and  airborne  weather  radar.  System  installation  and  servicing.  Must 
be  taken  concurrently.  Prerequisite:  251-12. 
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Building  Construction  (BC) 

210-9  (3,3,3)  Construction.  A  technical  study  of  masonry,  concrete,  metal, 
wood,  and  synthetics  used  in  home  construction.  Development  of  skills  limited 
to  the  very  basic  processes  and  tools,  (a)  Rough  framing  in  wood  construction, 
(b)  Cabinet  making,  bench  wood-working,  and  finished  carpentry,  (c)  Contin- 
uation of  b  with  the  addition  of  finishing  and  preservation  application.  Lecture 
and  laboratory.  Prerequisite:  Architectural  Drafting  250a  or  consent  of  adviser. 

Commercial  Art  (CA) 

101-3  Art  Analysis.  Primarily  a  general  art  history  background.  Analytical 
discourse  of  the  aims,  techniques,  methods,  materials,  and  media  of  classical 
and  contemporary  artists  and  their  influence  on  today's  commercial  art. 
125-10  Techniques — Theory  and  Practice.  A  basic,  well-disciplined,  practical 
background  in  using  the  most  suitable  materials.  Stresses  versatility  in  using 
all  media  acceptable  in  commercial  art  today.  Also,  the  preparation  of  art 
work  for  reproduction. 

130-10  Advertising  Design  and  Production.  Production  of  practical,  attractive, 
original,  effective,  and  aesthetically  pleasing  art  in  all  advertising  media,  with 
emphasis  on  lettering,  typography,  and  practicality  of  reproduction.  Prerequi- 
site: 125-10. 

135-2  Layout  and  Color  Theory.  Modern  advertising  layout  for  printing  tech- 
nology students,  with  emphasis  on  the  theory  and  use  of  color  as  applied  to 
the  printing  field  today. 

140-10  Introductory  Advertising  and  Story  Illustration.  Execution  of  problems 
typical  of  those  which  confront  the  advertising  illustrator,  in  various  media, 
with  emphasis  on  excellence,  individuality  of  concept  and  technical  treatment, 
and  creative  development.  Prerequisite:  130-10. 

210-23  (8,8,7)  Advertising  and  Story  Illustration  Theory  and  Practice,  (a) 
Execution  of  various  problems  typical  of  those  which  confront  the  story 
illustrator,  with  emphasis  on  subject  analysis,  research,  drawing,  composition 
and  preparation  of  the  finished  piece.  From  concept  to  completion,  the  student 
employs  creative  organization  of  pictorial  material  at  a  professional  level,  (b) 
Complex  and  comprehensive  assignments,  with  emphasis  on  layout  design  and 
advanced  rendering  techniques,  (c)  Design  and  development  of  three-dimen- 
sional point-of-purchase  displays  and  practical  application  of  color  separation 
overlays.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence,  concurrently  with  a  corresponding 
part  of  230.  Prerequisite:  140-10. 

230-20  (7,7,6)  Technical  Illustration  Theory  and  Practice.  Based  on  the  exact- 
ing requirements  of  the  armed  forces  and  industry,  (a)  Preparation  and 
rendering  of  aircraft,  automotive,  and  machine  parts  in  various  media  from 
blueprints  for  operation  and  maintenance  manuals,  (b)  Emphasis  on  render- 
ing and  reproduction  suitability,  (c)  Emphasis  on  advanced  air-brush  render- 
ing, and  technical  manual  publication.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence,  con- 
currently with  a  corresponding  part  of  210.  Prerequisite:  140-10. 

Cooperative  Retailing  (RET) 

124-4  Introduction  to  Retailing.  Duties  and  responsibilities  in  the  store,  distri- 
bution functions,  modern  store  organization,  history  and  background  of  modern 
retailing,  and  the  basic  responsibilities  of  the  student  in  the  cooperative  retail- 
ing program. 

127-6  (3,3)  Salesmanship.  Principles  and  techniques  of  selling,  (a)  Basic 
principles  of  salesmanship.  Personality  requirements,  techniques  of  making 
sales  in  the  retail  stores,  retail  sales  problems  and  ways  to  solve  them,  (b) 
Analysis  of  the  techniques  of  prospecting  used  in  specialized  selling;  determin- 
ing customer  needs,  presenting  merchandise,  meeting  objections,  and  profes- 
sionally assisting  customers.  May  be  taken  in  a,b  or  b,a  sequence. 
176-3  Product  Analysis.  Background  in  basic  theories  and  principles  of  analyz- 
ing merchandise. 
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177-10  (5,5)  Product  Information  Laboratory.  Application  of  the  principles  of 
analyzing  merchandise  and  the  study  of  how  this  information  is  used,  (a) 
Textile  merchandise,  (b)  Nontextile  merchandise.  Prerequisite:  176  or  con- 
currently. May  be  taken  in  a,b  or  b,a  sequence. 

179-5  Retail  Mathematics.  Analysis  and  calculations  encountered  daily  in  the 
merchandising  field:  mark-up,  mark-down,  stock  records,  profits,  expenses, 
discounts,  and  invoices. 

201-16  (8,8)  Cooperative  Work  Experience.  Full-time  training  in  a  University 
approved  merchandising  establishment.  Includes  preparation  of  weekly  reports, 
participation  in  periodic  discussions  with  other  trainees  led  by  the  coordinator, 
and  completion  of  a  written  project.  Opportunity  to  learn  the  functional  organ- 
ization of  the  company,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  store  system  and  pol- 
icies, and  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  position  which  offers  the  potential  for 
learning  and  experience;  opportunity  to  survey  and  participate  in  a  depart- 
ment's merchandising  (planning)  efforts.  Prerequisite:  the  first  three  quarters; 
C  or  better  average  in  major. 

205-4  Merchandising  Principles.  Duties  of  the  buyer  and  department  manager. 
Organization  for  buying.  Includes  buying  functions,  management  and  activities, 
single  and  multi-unit  stores,  resident  buying  and  services,  techniques  and  prob- 
lems of  merchandise  selection. 

206-5  Records  and  Statistics.  A  survey  and  interpretation  of  record-keeping 
systems  used  in  a  retail  establishment.  Analyzing  merchandise  and  expense- 
control  data. 

207-6  (4,2)  Sales  Promotion.  Fundamentals  of  sales  promotion;  its  relation- 
ship to  the  advertising,  display,  and  merchandising  divisions  of  a  store,  (a) 
The  fundamentals  of  sales  promotion  and  its  relationship  to  all  forms  of 
publicity.  Principles  and  techniques  of  retail  advertising,  (b)  Principles  and 
techniques  of  the  physical  presentation  of  merchandise.  May  be  taken  in  a,b 
or  b,a  sequence. 

208-6  (4,2)  Fashion  Merchandising.  Fashion,  its  influence  and  application  to 
all  phases  of  merchandising,  (a)  Fashion  as  it  applies  to  buying  and  selling 
and  its  influence  on  customer  demand;  basic  principles  of  color,  line,  and 
design;  interpretation  of  factors  that  influence  fashion,  (b)  Prediction  fashion 
from  an  analysis  of  fashion  literature.  May  be  taken  in  a,b  or  b,a  sequence. 
215-4  Marketing  Problems.  Problems  in  the  retail  merchandising  and  manage- 
ment areas.  Includes  current  readings,  analysis  and  discussions  of  problems 
and  cases  provided  by  the  store  and/or  the  instructor. 

224-4  Retail  Store  Organization  and  Management.  Organization  and  operation 
of  a  retail  business.  Forms  of  ownership,  financing  a  new  business,  location, 
building  and  layout,  insurance,  and  store  policies. 

227-3  Personnel  Management.  Retail  personnel  management,  employee  rela- 
tions, policies,  methods  of  recruitment,  selection,  placement,  and  training. 
Emphasis  on  relationship  to  the  merchandising  division  of  the  store. 
280-3  Retail  Credits  and  Collections.  Principles  and  practices  of  a  retail  credit 
department:  credit  sales  practices,  human  relations,  Credit  Bureau,  credit  let- 
ters, and  collection  procedures. 

Corrections  and  Law  Enforcement  (CLE) 

103—4  Introduction  to  Crime  Control.  Review  of  the  historical  and  idealogical 
foundations  of  law  enforcement  and  corrections;  delineation  of  major  patterns 
of  practice  and  organizational  structure;  and  description  of  major  programs 
and  their  inter-relationships. 

105-4  Criminal  Behavior.  Introduction  to  personality  theories  and  their  appli- 
cation to  causes  of  crime  with  primary  emphasis  on  individual-oriented 
theories;  consideration  of  the  offender  and  his  community  context  as  problems 
for  rehabilitation  efforts;  criticism  of  typical  treatment  programs. 
107-3  Law  Enforcement  and  Community  Problems.  Examination  of  the  func- 
tions of  police  agency  as  a  part  of  the  social  system  of  the  community; 
analysis  of  the  impact  of  community  problems  on  police  activities  and  respon- 
sibilities; traffic  control,  patterns,  civil  disturbance,  use  of  suppressive  tactics 
to  deal  with  vice,  and  so  on. 

109-3  Correctional  Institution  as  a  Social  System.  Evaluation  of  the  correc- 
tional institution  as  a  sociocultural  environment  with  social  interaction  struc- 
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tured  by  systems  of  roles,  statuses,  and  norms  to  achieve  goals  set  by  the  ad- 
ministration, employees,  and  inmates. 

111-3  Community  Organization  and  the  Offender.  Study  of  the  community  as 
a  social  psychological  phenomenon  and  as  a  network  of  social  institutions  with 
special  reference  to  the  problems  of  promoting  the  integration  of  the  offender 
as  a  participant  and  client  for  services. 

113-3  Corrections  and  the  Community.  Study  of  the  problems  of  the  released 
prisoner;  inter-relationship  between  institutional  programs  and  his  subsequent 
experiences;  and  the  place  and  function  of  parole,  pre-release  centers,  and 
halfway  houses. 

115-9  (3,3,3)  Interpersonal  Relations,  (a)  Delineation  of  the  major  patterns 
characteristic  of  relationships  between  prisoners  and  employees  at  the  lowest 
level  of  staff;  analysis  of  social  and  psychological  techniques  for  making  such 
relationships  a  means  for  positive  behavior  change  of  inmates,  (b)  Delineation 
of  the  major  patterns  characteristic  of  relationships  between  pre-delinquents  or 
offenders  and  staff  of  community-based  programs;  analysis  of  means  of  en- 
couraging the  development  of  internalized  controls  by  offenders  within  the 
relatively  free  environment  of  the  average  community,  (c)  Analysis  of  the 
fundamental  problems  of  police  relationships  when  situations  call  for  persuasive 
techniques;  discussion  of  principles  pertinent  to  motivating  law  observance 
without  coercion;  study  of  the  techniques  of  suspect  interrogation,  consideration 
of  creating  favorable  public  image  of  policemen. 

203-4  Group  Work  Techniques.  Exploration  of  the  theories  and  procedures  of 
enlisting  group  influence  to  modify  attitudes  and  behavior. 

205-4  Principles  of  Investigation.  Study  of  major  phases  of  criminal  investiga- 
tion: gathering  and  preservation  of  evidence,  identification  of  offenders,  ap- 
prehension, recovery  of  stolen  property,  and  presentation  of  evidence;  survey 
of  criminalistics. 

207-3  Assessment  in  Criminology.  Introduction  to  the  problems  of  differentiat- 
ing offenders  from  non-offenders  and  of  differentiating  the  various  classes  of 
offenders;  utilization  of  scientific  techniques  for  such  purposes;  study  of  prin- 
ciples for  organizing  and  writing  case  studies  to  make  individualized  reports 
available  for  effective  disposition  of  offender  cases. 

209-3  Law  and  Corrections.  Applications  of  legal  principles  to  procedures  char- 
acteristic of  correctional  institutions  and  extramural  treatment  programs;  laws 
associated  with  arrangement,  appeal,  habeas  corpus,  detainers,  parole,  loss  of 
civil  rights,  pardon,  conditions  of  release  in  community  short  of  imprisonment, 
and  similar  matters. 

211-3  Law  and  Police  Work.  Consideration  of  legal  aspects  of  police  work:  Law 
of  arrest,  search  and  seizure,  entrapment  and  informers,  civil  rights  of  suspect, 
wire-tapping,  interrogation,  evidence;  examination  of  court  procedures  with 
special  reference  to  implications  for  policemen. 

213-3  Specialized  Problems  in  Crime  Control.  Intensive  probing  of  selected 
problems  areas  through  employment  of  concepts  learned  in  previous  courses 
as  a  means  of  deepening  understanding.  The  instructor  will  select  topics  such 
as  prison  industries;  drain  or  asset  on  rehabilitation  programs,  the  alcoholic  as 
a  parolee,  the  functions  of  the  prison  chaplain,  conflicting  role  demands  of 
police  work,  etc. 

215-9  Supervised  Practice  in  Criminology.  Exposure  of  the  student  to  an  un- 
familiar role  in  a  correctional  agency  to  give  him  the  opportunity  to  test  his 
classroom  learning  in  an  empirical  setting  under  competent  supervision. 
217-3  Correctional  Administration.  Introduction  to  the  management  functions 
and  recurrent  problems  of  correctional  administration;  consideration  of  the 
means  of  balancing  organizational  change  and  stability;  study  of  major  aspects 
of  management  such  as  personnel,  budgeting,  inter-agency  coordination,  leader- 
ship, program-planning,  and  decision-making. 

219-3  Administering  Community  Service.  Examination  of  problems  and  tech- 
niques associated  with  operating  extramural  treatment  programs;  inter-agency 
coordination,  consensus  among  specialists  in  an  inter-disciplinary  approach, 
problems  of  referral.  "Reaching  the  unreached,"  citizen  participation,  com- 
munity development,  and  balancing  flexibility  and  organizational  consistency. 
221-3  Police  Administration.  Study  of  organizational  patterns  and  manage- 
ment problems,  recruitment,  training,  discipline,  allocation  of  functions,  and 
budget;  assessment  of  affects  of  localization  of  government,  restriction  of  police 
power,  and  political  factors. 
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Data  Processing  (DP) 

101-10  (5,5)  Automatic  Data  Processing  Machines.  The  development  of  data 
processing  systems  covering  the  history  of,  need  for,  and  function  of  automatic 
data  processing  equipment,  (a)  Basic  machine  operation,  functional  wiring 
principles,  and  computer  programming  concepts,  (b)  Advanced  control-panel 
wiring  problems  (not  required  for  DP  majors).  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
103-10  (5,5)  Computer  Programming.  Technical  experience  in  using  a  stored 
program  computer,  (a)  Emphasis  on  the  machine,  its  components  and  logical 
function.  Programming  problems  and  exercises  in  1401  Autocodes,  (b)  Mag- 
netic Disk  problems  using  IOCS.  Prerequisite:  101a. 

104-5  Data  Processing  Applications.  A  study  of  typical  business  data  proc- 
essing applications.  Authentic  case  studies  show  how  machines  are  used  as  a 
system  in  processing  data.  Topics  include  billing,  accounts  receivable,  accounts 
payable,  inventory  control,  and  payroll.  Prerequisite:  101a. 

107-3  Automatic  Data  Processing  Concepts.  Function  and  operation  of  basic 
data  processing  machines,  their  application  to  business  problems,  and  elements 
of  computer  programming  (not  for  DP  majors). 

109-3  Punched  Card  Preparation.  The  functions  and  operations  of  punched 
card  equipment.  Card  punching  and  verifying. 

202-10  (5,5)  Industrial  Computer  Programming.  Industrial  computer  applica- 
tions using  (a)  FORTRAN  IV  for  360/40  DOS  and  (b)  APT/ADPT,  a 
numerical  control  language.  A  field  trip  is  normally  taken  during  part  b.  Pre- 
requisites: 103a,  Mathematics  Ilia. 

203-15  (5,5,5)  Business  Computer  Programming.  Business  computer  program- 
ming problems  involving  magnetic  tape  and  disk  records  using  the  IBM  Sys- 
tem 360  Model  40  Disk  Operation  System.  Provides  a  workable  knowledge  of 
the  capabilities,  programming  procedures,  and  coding  techniques  for  the  fol- 
lowing languages:  (a)  360  Assembler  Language;  (b)  360  COBOL;  (c)  360 
PI /I,  APL,  and  other  advanced  level  languages.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c 
sequence.  Prerequisites:  103a,  206a. 

205-5  Systems  Design  and  Development.  The  three  phases  in  the  evolution  of 
a  system,  analysis  of  present  data  flow,  system  specifications  and  equipment 
selection,  and  implementation  and  documentation.  Case  studies  from  single 
applications  to  the  total  information  system  of  a  large,  complex  business.  Pre- 
requisite: 104. 

206-10  (5,5)  Program  Operating  Systems.  Provides  a  working  knowledge  of 
current  operating  systems  so  that  one  may  use  any  specific  system  with  a 
minimum  of  instruction.  Operating  systems  are  analyzed  to  determine  their 
capabilities  and  function  with  emphasis  on  the  Disk  Operating  System,  (a) 
An  introduction  to  System  360  and  a  working  knowledge  of  the  associated 
R.P.G.  (Report  Program  Generator),  (b)  An  advanced  system  course  with 
emphasis  on  DOS  utility  programs,  system  generation,  and  system  mainte- 
nance. Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  103a. 

207-5  Data  Processing  Field  Project.  Each  student  selects  a  suitable  project  in 
the  University's  Data  Processing  and  Computing  Center,  or  other  approved 
facility,  during  his  last  quarter.  Coordination  of  his  activity  is  by  an  appro- 
priate member  of  the  Data  Processing  faculty;  evaluation  of  his  performance 
is  by  the  manager  of  the  cooperating  center  in  conjunction  with  the  academic 
adviser.  Prerequisite:  206-10. 

Dental  Hygiene  (DH) 

130-2  Orientation  to  Dental  Hygiene.  Survey  of  dental  hygiene  from  anatomy 
through  dental  caries,  oral  diseases,  public  health,  dental  health  education,  and 
the  history  of  dental  hygiene. 

132-8  (4,4)  Head  and  Neck  Anatomy,  (a)  Structures  of  the  oral  cavity  with 
particular  emphasis  on  gross  anatomic  features,  such  as  skull,  muscles,  vessels, 
nerves,  and  specialized  groups  of  structures,  with  a  view  to  their  pertinence 
to  dental  hygiene,  (b)  Close  study  of  all  teeth  and  reproduction  in  wax, 
natural  size.  Demonstrations  and  lectures  on  the  normal  and  abnormal  gingiva 
and  perio-dental  attachment.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
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135-11  (4,4,3)  Oral  Basic  Science.  The  microscopic  structure  of  oral  tissues, 
the  normal  and  abnormal  microbial  flora  of  the  oral  cavity,  and  the  appearance 
and  symptonatology  of  the  oral  tissues  and  organs  during  disease  processes, 
(a)  The  microscopic  structure  of  the  cells  and  tissues  of  the  oral  region.  Illus- 
trated lectures,  (b)  Basic  microbiology  with  emphasis  on  the  micro-organisms 
found  in  the  oral  cavity  in  health  and  disease.  Lecture  and  laboratory,  (c) 
Basic  symptoms  of  inflammation  in  body  tissues,  and  the  appearance  of 
disease  entities  and  developmental  disturbances  in  the  oral  tissues  and  struc- 
tures. Lecture  and  laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
137-8  (4,4)  Preclinical  Dental  Hygiene.  Introduction  to  clinical  practice,  (a) 
A  study  of  the  instruments  used  in  prophylaxis,  scaling  techniques,  and  fa- 
miliarization with  clinical  routine,  (b)  Manikin  practice  in  scaling,  porte- 
polishing,  and  tooth-brushing  techniques,  followed  by  practice  scaling  and 
polishing  on  a  student-partnership  basis.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
139-3  Dental  Nutrition.  A  study  of  the  nutritional  needs,  dietary  patterns, 
selection  and  preparation  of  healthful  foods,  and  their  relation  to  general  and 
oral  health. 

140-2  Dental  Pharmacology.  Introduction  to  classes  and  types  of  drugs,  action 
on  body  tissues  and  organs,  specific  dental  remedies  and  formulae,  and  first-aid 
procedure  for  poisons.  Must  be  taken  concurrently  with  139.  Prerequisite: 
General  Studies  115-8. 

209-5  Dental  Hygiene  Clinic.  Dental  hygiene  clinical  practice,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  children,  including  the  mentally  and  physically  handi- 
capped and  selected  adult  patients.  Prerequisite:  sophomore  status  in  the 
dental  hygiene  concentration. 

210-15  (5,5,5)  Clinical  Dental  Hygiene.  Clinical  practice  on  patients  with 
additional  lecture  and  seminar  periods,  (a)  Introduction  to  clinical  dental  hy- 
giene practice,  (b)  Clinical  practice  for  adults  and  children,  (c)  Clinical 
practice  and  preparation  for  State  and  National  Board  Examinations.  Must 
be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequisites:  132,  137,  139,  140,  GSA  301,  and 
sophomore  standing  in  dental  hygiene. 

213-6  (3,3)  Dental  Assisting.  Principles  of  chair-side  assisting,  the  science  of 
dental  materials,  and  basic  dental  laboratory  procedures,  (a)  Assisting  the 
dentist  at  the  chair  and  manipulation  of  restorative  materials,  (b)  Assisting 
the  dentist  in  the  laboratory  with  study  and  use  of  laboratory  materials.  Must 
be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisites:  General  Studies  115-8,  sophomore 
standing  in  dental  hygiene. 

216-4  (2,2)  Dental  Administration  and  Practice,  (a)  Dental  ethics,  office  ad- 
ministration, and  general  dental  practice,  (b)  The  role  of  the  hygienist  in 
special  practices,  the  history  of  dentistry,  specialties  of  dentistry,  state  regula- 
tions, and  preparation  for  licensing  examinations.  Guest  lecturers  are  utilized 
in  specialty  areas.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 

217-2  Dental  Health  Education.  Each  student  presents  talks  and  demonstra- 
tions, leads  discussions  and  seminars,  and  gives  visual  presentations  of  the 
basic  principles  of  dental  health.  Visits  to  selected  schools,  area  health  clinics, 
and  suitable  dental  meetings.  Prerequisites:  GSB  201c,  GSD  101,  102,  sopho- 
more standing  in  dental  hygiene. 

218-6  (2,2,2)  Clinical  Dental  Roentgenology.  Instruction  in  the  production,  use, 
and  protection  of  X-radiation.  (a)  Theory  and  production  of  X-rays;  radiation 
dosage  and  protection,  (b)  Technics  of  angulation,  exposure,  processing,  and 
mounting  of  bite-wing  X-ray  films,  (c)  Technic  of  full-mouth  surveys,  longcone 
exposure  technic,  and  extra-oral  exposures.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
Prerequisites:  132,  137,  General  Studies  115-8,  GSA  301,  sophomore  standing 
in  dental  hygiene. 

220-3  Dental  Public  Health.  Introduction  to  public  health  organization.  De- 
tailed study  of  public  health  dentistry  and  dental  public  health  administration, 
practice,  and  research.  Emphasis  upon  the  relationship  of  dentistry  and  dental 
hygiene  practice  to  the  community. 

Dental  Laboratory  Technology  (DT) 

101-18  (6,6,6)  Dental  Prosthetics  Laboratory,  (a)  Reproduction  of  tooth  forms 
by  drawings,  and  carvings  in  plaster  and  wax.  (b)  Removable  denture  con- 
struction including  wire  bending,  soldering,  surveying,  and  casting,   (c)  Com- 
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plete  denture  construction  including  bite  blocks,  recording  mandibular  move- 
ments, setting  up  full  dentures  in  bilateral  balance,  carving  and  festooning, 
processing  of  acrylic  resins  and  metal  bases,  tooth  selection.  Must  be  taken  in 
a,b,c  sequence,  concurrently  with  corresponding  section  125. 

113-6  (3,3)  Science  of  Dental  Materials,  (a)  Principles  of  physical  science 
with  emphasis  on  structures  and  behavior  of  materials  used  in  dentistry,  (b) 
Lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the  techniques  of  preparing  restorative  mate- 
rials for  the  dentist.  Includes  training  for  temporary  or  emergency  duty  as  a 
chair  assistant  and  in  the  preparation  of  amalgam,  silicate  cement,  zinc  phos- 
phate cement,  self  curing  acrylic  resins,  and  temporary  restorative  materials. 
May  be  taken  in  a,b  or  b,a  sequence.  Prerequisite:  (b)  General  Studies  115a, 
dental  hygiene  student. 

125-9  (3,3,3)  Dental  Prosthetics  Theory,  (a)  A  detailed  study  of  individual 
tooth  form  and  surface  anatomy  with  emphasis  on  the  relationship  of  form  to 
function  and  on  nomenclature,  introduction  to  the  theory  of  occlusion,  (b) 
Partial  denture  design  including  wire  and  cast  construction,  the  use  of  the 
surveyor,  and  casting  techniques,  (c)  Study  of  articulation,  set  up  and  balance 
of  dentures,  artificial  tooth  form  and  selection,  acrylic  resins,  and  metal  bases. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence,  concurrently  with  a  corresponding  section 
of  101. 

128-2  Oral  Anatomy.  Detailed  study  of  the  parts  and  functions  of  the  tempo- 
romandibular articulation:  surface  oral  tissues  and  the  underlying  supporting 
tissues;  and  supporting  structures  for  bridge  abutments. 

201-18  (6,6,6)  Crown  and  Bridgework  Laboratory,  (a)  The  practice  of  gold 
inlays,  crowns,  veneers,  pontics,  and  small  bridges,  carving,  investment  casting, 
soldering,  and  polishing,  (b)  Practice  of  advanced  types  of  crown  and  bridge- 
work  and  mouth  rehabilitation  as  it  involves  laboratory  procedures,  (c)  Dental 
ceramics,  precision  attachments,  dental  porcelains,  platinum  matrices,  shad- 
ings, staining  and  glazing,  precision  attachments  used  in  removable  bridge- 
work.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence,  concurrently  with  a  corresponding 
section  of  225. 

202-2  Professional  Ethics.  Required  of  the  technician  within  his  own  craft 
organization.  The  ethics  necessary  in  dealing  and  cooperation  with  the  dental 
profession.  Legal  requirements  of  the  technician  and  the  dental  laboratory. 
225-9  (3,3,3)  Crown  and  Bridgework  Theory,  (a)  Introduction  to  crown  and 
bridgework,  carving,  investing,  casting,  soldering,  and  polishing,  (b)  A  study 
of  advanced  crown  and  bridgework  and  mouth  rehabilitation,  (c)  A  study  of 
ceramics,  precision  attachments,  and  porcelain  jacket  crowns.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b,c  sequence,  concurrently  with  a  corresponding  section  of  201. 

Electronics  Technology  (ELT) 

101-12  (4,4,4)  Basic  Electronic  Applications  and  Systems.  Combination  lecture, 
demonstration,  and  laboratory,  (a)  AC,  DC.  (b)  Vacuum  tube  and  transistor, 
(c)  Transmitter  and  receiver.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence,  concurrently 
with  a  corresponding  section  of  125. 

125-15  (5,5,5)  Basic  Electronic  Theory.  A  lecture  course,  (a)  AC,  DC.  (b) 
Vacuum  tube  and  transistor,  (c)  Transmitter  and  receiver.  Must  be  taken  in 
a,b,c  sequence,  concurrently  with  a  corresponding  section  of  101. 
127-3  Basic  Technological  Concepts.  An  introduction  to  the  technological  con- 
cepts which  are  basic  to  the  study  of  electronics:  primary  and  secondary 
standards,  instrument  calibration,  estimates  of  error,  manuals,  blue  print  read- 
ing, drawing,  the  standard  department-wide  data  sheet  and  laboratory  report 
format,  use  of  the  technical  library,  term  paper,  use  of  laboratory  instruments, 
slide  rule  use,  how  to  present  data  in  tables,  graphs  and  nomographs,  em- 
pirical equations,  orientation  to  industrial  practices,  specifications,  ratings, 
derating,  evaluation  testing.  Must  be  taken  concurrently  with  101a. 
129-3  Electrical  Circuits.  Graphical  and  vector  representation  of  AC  wave, 
vector  algebra,  resonance,  Q  and  band  width,  filters,  electrical  power  plant, 
alternators,  generators,  power  transmission,  transformers,  AC-DC  motors,  AC 
to  DC  and  DC  to  AC  power  conversion.  Must  be  taken  concurrently  with  101b. 
131-3  Diagnostic  Analysis.  Blue  print  (diagram)  reading  of  electronic  systems, 
block  diagram  analysis  of  systems,  effects  on  the  systems  caused  by  defective 
components,  diagnostic  problem  solving.  Must  be  taken  concurrently  with  101c. 
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139-3  Computer  Systems  Application.  Provides  the  content  essential  for  devel- 
oping a  working  knowledge  of  digital  computers,  logic  circuits,  and  system  com- 
ponents. Special  emphasis  on  applying  computer  circuitry  to  individual  ap- 
plications. Prerequisite:  225b. 

141-5  Electrical  Distribution  I.  Electric  presentation;  nomenclature  and  use  of 
pole  line  hardware;  practice  in  climbing,  in  handling  ropes,  slings,  and  riggings; 
wood  pole  study,  pole  stress  strains,  pole  handling,  pole  hole  digging,  pole 
setting,  aligning,  tamping,  framing  crossarms,  insulation;  and  wire  studies. 
Prerequisites:   125a,b,  129. 

145-12  Electrical  Field  Work  I.  Field  work  provides  meaningful  experiences 
similar  to  those  in  this  line  of  work.  Reports  are  made.  Prerequisites:  141  and 
a  C  average. 

201-12  (4,4,4)  Advanced  Electronic  Applications.  Combination  lecture  and 
demonstration  on  microwave  circuits,  (a)  Transistor  circuits,  (b)  Pulse  and 
microwave  circuits,  (c)  Voltage  regulators,  industrial  amplifiers,  bridges, 
photocell  motor  controls,  and  synchro  servo  systems.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c 
sequence,  concurrently  with  a  corresponding  section  of  225. 
225-15    (5,5,5)   Advanced  Industrial  Systems  Theory,   (a)   Transistor  circuits. 

(b)  Pulse  and  microwaves  circuits,  (c)  Voltage  regulators,  industrial  amplifiers, 
bridges,  photocell,  motor  controls,  and  synchro  servo  systems.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b,c  sequence,  concurrently  with  a  corresponding  section  of  201. 

228-3  Federal  Communications  Commission  License.  A  theory  course  for  sum- 
marizing work  in  electronics  and  for  preparation  to  take  the  second-class  FCC 
license  test.   Examination  is  not  required  to  be  taken  at  an  FCC  examining 
point.  Prerequisites:  101c,  125c. 
229-3  Color  Television. 
232-3  Industrial  Circuits. 

241-5  Electrical  Distribution  II.  Theory  and  practice  of  line  layout  and  con- 
necting, control  of  sagging  and  vibration,  equipment  grounding,  energizing  and 
de-energizing  lines,  anchoring,  guying,  safety  devices  and  practice,  nomen- 
clature, and  use  of  hot  line  tools.  Prerequisite:  141. 

243-6  Electrical  Field  Work  II.  Field  work  provides  meaningful  experiences 
similar  to  those  in  this  line  of  work.  Reports  are  made.  Prerequisite:  145. 
245-5  Electro-Mechanical.  Theory  and  practice  with  electromechanical  tools 
and  simple  controls,  instrumentation,  and  systems  controls.  Prerequisite:  241. 
247-5  Electrical  Systems  Controls.  Theory  and  practice  with  protective  devices, 
voltage  regulators,  transformers,  and  controls,  voltage  and  current  calculations, 
systems  study  with  emphasis  on  automatic  controls.  Prerequisite:  245. 
249-3  Electrical  Industry  Practice.  Includes  the  necessary  safety  practices  and 
orients   the   student  for  his  job   in  the   electrical   industry.   Prerequisite:   245. 

Forest  Products  Technology  (FP) 

101-15  (5,5,5)  Production  Woodworking  Laboratory.  Practical  experience  in 
production  woodworking  including  machine  operation,  cabinet  making,  mill- 
work,   and   furniture   construction,    (a)    Machines,    (b)   Cabinet  and  millwork. 

(c)  Furniture.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence,  or  consent  of  adviser. 

125-9  (3,3,3)  Production  Woodworking  Theory.  Fundamentals  of  production 
woodworking,  machine  characteristics,  millwork  procedure,  furniture  construc- 
tion, safety,  estimating,  scheduling.  Lecture  and  field  trips,  (a)  Machines,  (b) 
Millwork.  (c)  Furniture.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence,  or  consent  of  adviser. 
128-4  Wood  Technology.  Study  of  the  structure,  identification,  and  physical 
properties  of  wood. 

129-3  Wood  Finishing.  Principles  of  wood  finishing  systems  and  materials. 
130-3  Lumber  Seasoning.  Wood-moisture  relations,  air  drying,  and  kiln  drying 
theory  and  practice.  A  full  size  kiln  at  the  Wood  Products  Pilot  Plant  is  avail- 
able for  practical  seasoning  work. 

131-2  Lumber  Grading.  Study  and  practice  of  the  National  Hardwood,  South- 
ern Pines,  and  West  Coast  rules.  Tally  methods  and  grading  for  special 
products. 

178-3  Basic  Woodworking  Drafting.  Conveying  ideas  by  means  of  freehand 
sketches,  orthographic  projections  including  auxiliary,  isometric,  and  oblique 
projections,  dimensioning,  as  applied  to  detail  and  assembly  working  drawings 
in  the  woodworking  industries. 
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179-3  Furniture  Drafting  and  Design.  A  study  of  furniture  design  and  the 
development  of  working  drawings  and  blueprints  as  applied  to  furniture 
construction. 

201-15  (5,5,5)  Production  Woodworking  Laboratory.  Practical  experience  in 
light  frame  construction,  prefabrication,  laminating,  foremanship,  production 
processes,  (a)  Light  frame,  (b)  Prefabrication.  (c)  Production  processes.  Pre- 
requisite: 101a.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence,  or  consent  of  adviser. 
225-9  (3,3,3)  Production  Woodworking  Theory.  Advance  machine  operating 
problems,  light  frame  construction,  prefabrication  adhesives,  estimating,  sched- 
uling, job  analysis,  safety,  leadership  problems.  Lecture  and  field  trips,  (a) 
Light  frame,  (b)  Prefabrication.  (c)  Processes.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  se- 
quence, or  consent  of  adviser.  Prerequisite:  125a. 

232-2  Wood  Preservation.  Wood  preservatives:  their  use,  limitations,  and 
methods  of  application. 

250-3  Plant  Organization  and  Operation.  Study  of  the  organization  and  layout 
of  woodworking  plants;  materials  handling  methods;  safety  programs;  organ- 
ization and  management  of  personnel;  motion  and  time  studies,  quality  con- 
trol, purchasing,  inventory,  industrial  costs.  Prerequisite:  101-15  and  201-15 
or  consent  of  adviser. 

General  (GEN) 

101-3  Business  Correspondence.  A  brief  review  of  fundamentals  and  a  com- 
plete study  of  letter  forms  and  letter  mechanics.  Various  types  of  business 
letters  and  report  writing  with  adequate  practice  in  writing  application,  sales, 
adjustment,  inquiry,  and  credit  letters.  Prerequisite:  GSD  101. 
102-3  Technical  Writing.  Development  of  an  understanding  of  basic  principles 
and  proficiency  in  the  skills  involved  in  writing  the  technical  report. 
103—0  Elementary  Mathematics.  A  refresher  or  remedial  course,  which  in- 
cludes a  review  of  the  mathematical  foundations  necessary  to  take  college- 
level  mathematics  courses. 

105-6  (3,3)  Business  and  Technical  Mathematics,  (a)  The  use  of  mathematics 
in  modern  business  as  involved  in  calculation  such  as:  interest  rates,  amortiza- 
tion schedules,  discounts,  mark-up,  payroll  computations,  (b)  A  study  of  math- 
ematics with  specific  emphasis  on  the  technical  needs  of  the  students.  Includes 
logarithms,  slide  rule,  algebra.  Prerequisite:  satisfactory  ACT  mathematics 
score  or  103.  May  be  taken  in  a,b  or  b,a  sequence. 

115-8  (4,4)  Introduction  to  Chemistry,  (a)  A  study  of  the  structure  of  matter 
including  a  survey  of  the  common  elements  and  compounds  and  the  changes 
during  chemical  reactions.  Also  a  study  of  inorganic  acids,  bases,  salts,  solu- 
tions, the  periodic  tables,  equation  balancing,  and  the  metric  system,  (b)  A 
study  of  the  chemistry  of  organic  compounds,  carbohydrates,  proteins,  and 
lipids  relating  them  specifically  to  body  functions.  Also  the  chemistry  of  diges- 
tion, metabolism,  respiration,  blood  enzymes,  hormones,  and  vitamins.  Must 
be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  adviser. 

118-4  Applied  Calculus.  A  study  of  calculus  specifically  oriented  towards  the 
needs  of  the  technician.  Includes  a  study  of  the  functions,  graphical  methods 
of  the  calculus,  the  derivative  and  its  applications,  and  the  integral  and  its 
applications.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  Ilia. 

120-4  Basic  Applied  Physics.  A  study  of  those  phases  of  physics  dealing  with 
heat,  magnetism,  and  electricity.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Prerequisites:  105b, 
GSA  101a. 

136-5  Introductory  Sociology.  Interrelationships  of  personality,  social  organiza- 
tion, and  culture;  major  social  processes;  structure  and  organization  of  social 
groups. 

141-5  Introduction  to  Physiology.  A  survey  of  the  functions  of  the  human  body 
for  students  desiring  basic  but  comprehensive  knowledge  of  human  physiology. 
201-2  Job  Orientation.  Special  instructional  sessions  offered  on  personality, 
clothing,  job  application,  and  professional  ethics.  Preparation  of  a  portfolio 
consisting  of  a  personal  data  sheet,  an  analysis  of  prospective  employing  firms, 
sample  letters  of  application,  and  an  acceptance  or  refusal.  Practice  in  being 
interviewed  by  representatives  of  business  and  industry. 

232-4  Labor  Management  Relations  Problems.  Personnel  policies,  selection  and 
employment,   employee  benefits,   labor  organizations  and  governmental  activ- 
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ities,  employee-employer  relations,  grievance  procedure,  wage  and  salary  stand- 
ards, and  use  of  practical  industrial  psychology. 

Highway  and  Civil  Technology  (HCT) 

101-13  (5,3,5)  Surveying,  (a)  Principles  of  surveying,  operation  and  care  of 
surveying  instruments  and  equipment,  field  notes,  measurement  of  distance, 
the  transit,  traverses  and  elementary  triangulation,  leveling,  stadia,  elementary 
map  surveys,  adjustments  of  transit  and  level,  (b)  Introduction  to  control  and 
distribution  of  errors,  computation  of  areas  and  volumes  from  field  notes,  re- 
duction and  plotting  of  field  notes,  U.S.  public  land  surveys,  city  surveys,  (c) 
Horizontal  and  vertical  curves,  construction  surveying,  advanced  surveying 
instruments,  celestial  observations.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
103-3  Basic  Materials.  Physical  properties  and  uses  of  materials  commonly 
encountered  in  heavy  and  highway  construction.  Examples  are  ferrous  and 
nonferrous  metals  and  products,  wood,  stone,  brick,  plastics,  cements. 
105-6  (3,3)  Structural  Drafting,  (a)  Application  of  drafting  techniques  to  the 
preparation  of  working  drawings  for  structural  steel  construction.  The  relation- 
ship between  engineering,  shop,  and  erection  drawings  is  studied.  Laboratory 
work  consists  of  the  preparation  of  drawings  from  given  design  data,  (b)  Prep- 
aration of  reinforced  concrete  working  drawings.  Engineering,  detailing,  and 
placing  drawings  are  prepared  from  given  design  data.  Prerequisite:  AD  110a. 
107-3  Soils.  Types  of  soils,  exploration  and  sampling  methods,  laboratory  tests 
to  determine  characteristics  and  classification.  Test  procedures  are  based  on 
ASTM  and  AASHO  recommendations.  Examples  of  tests  are  sieve  analysis, 
hydrometer  analysis,  Atterburg  limits,  specific  gravity  determination,  moisture- 
density  relationships. 

109-3  Portland  Cement  Concrete.  Aggregate,  materials  sampling  and  testing, 
concrete  mix  design,  material  handling  and  storage.  Examples  of  tests  are 
aggregate,  slum,  unit  weight  determination,  air  content,  flexural  and  compres- 
sive strength. 

202-12  (8,4)  Cooperative  Work  Experience.  Full-time  training  in  the  Univer- 
sity approved  organization  engaged  in  work  directly  related  to  civil  technology. 
Examples  are  state  and  county  highway  departments,  contractors,  engineers, 
material  suppliers,  and  testing  laboratories.  Weekly  reports  and  a  term  report 
are  required.  Periodic  discussions  are  led  by  the  coordinator  and  attended  by 
other  students.  Training  includes  work  commensurate  with  ability  learned  in 
school  and  wider  experience  obtained  from  actual  association  with  a  civil  con- 
struction project.  Prerequisite:  first  three  quarters  in  program. 
203-5  Hydraulics  and  Drainage.  Static  and  pressures;  flow  in  pressure  con- 
duits, flow  in  open  channels,  run-off  collection  systems,  materials  and  methods 
of  sanitary  and  drainage  construction.  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  111-10. 
205-2  Bituminous  Materials.  Aggregates,  bituminous  materials,  bituminous 
concrete,  paving,  construction  methods  and  equipment.  Laboratory  tests. 
207-8  (5,3)  Civil  Construction,  (a)  Construction  methods  and  equipment,  field 
organization,  planning  methods,  estimating,  development  of  unit  costs,  proposal 
preparation,  contracts  and  specifications,  (b)  Continuation  of  a,  special  em- 
phasis on  reinforced  concrete  and  structural  steel.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b 
sequence. 

209-5  Route  Surveying.  Basic  principles  governing  the  design  and  location  of 
transportation  systems  with  particular  attention  to  highways;  circular,  com- 
pound, and  reverse  curves;  spirals,  parabolic  curves;  earthwork;  ground  and 
aerial  survey  methods.  Prerequisite:  101-13. 

213-5  Roadway  Design  and  Construction.  Elements  of  roadways,  subgrade, 
base  course,  pavements,  drainage,  design,  construction,  and  maintenance.  Lab- 
oratory work  consists  of  design  of  a  section  of  roadway  with  drawings,  calcula- 
tions, estimate  sheets,  and  other  pertinent  items. 

Library  and  Audio- Visual  Technology  (LAV) 

101-4  Library  Technical  Services  (Order).  The  preparation  of  orders  for  books 
and  non-book  materials:  the  necessary  files,  equipment,  and  simple  bookkeep- 
ing procedures. 
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103-3  Library  Technical  and  Public  Services.  Introduction  to  the  broad  field 
of  library  work,  with  basic  information  about  the  principal  fields  of  library 
service  and  types  of  libraries.  Study  of  current  trends  in  libraries  and  op- 
portunities in  the  field  at  the  sub-professional  level. 

105-2  Introduction  to  Technology.  An  overview,  to  increase  awareness  of  the 
role  and  functions  of  technology  in  contemporary  life.  Basic  introduction  to 
technical  aspects  of  the  media  field. 

107-4  General  Reference.  Evaluation,  selection,  and  use  of  reference  sources. 
Principles  and  methods  of  reference  service.  Prerequisites:  101,  103,  105. 
109-3  Organization  of  Library  Materials.  System  and  function  of  a  library 
based  on  component  parts  and  devices.  Organization  of  function  and  services 
for  utmost  efficiency.  Prerequisites:  101,  103,  105. 

111-4  Cataloging  of  Non-Book  Materials.  The  classification,  cataloging,  prep- 
aration, and  circulation  of  all  types  of  non-book  materials  such  as  films,  film 
strips,  slides,  etc.  Prerequisites:  107,  109. 

113-3  Library  Public  Service  (Circulation  Systems).  The  charging  and  dis- 
charging of  books  and  other  library  materials,  receiving  of  application  forms, 
the  keeping  of  library  statistics,  and  contacts  with  borrowers.  Prereq.:  107,  109. 
201-4  Binding,  Repair,  and  Mending  of  Library  Material.  The  preparation  of 
books  and  periodicals  for  the  bindery  and  the  proper  mending  and  care  that 
can  be  done  without  commercial  help.  Prerequisites:  111,  113. 
203-3  Preparation  of  Graphic  Materials.  Provides  basic  skills  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  graphic  materials.  Prerequisites:  111,  113. 

209-12  (4,4,4)  Library  Internship.  Ten  hours  per  week  of  supervised  training 
and  work  experience  in  an  approved  library  and  audio-visual  aid  department 
and  resource  center.  Prerequisite:  first  three  quarters. 

211-4  Library  Technical  Services  (Serials).  Introduction  to  the  duties  con- 
nected with  ordering,  bookkeeping,  check-in,  claiming,  preparation  for  binding, 
file  organization  of  serial  publication.  Prerequisites:  201,  203. 
213-3  Elements  of  Photography.  Develops  understanding  of  photography  as  a 
tool  of  communication  and  develops  the  necessary  skills  to  use  photography  to 
further  this  understanding.  Prerequisite:  203. 

215-3  Multimedia  Techniques.  A  study  of  the  technical  aspects  and  use  and 
operation  of  multimedia  equipment,  with  attention  given  to  maintenance, 
distribution,  and  sources.  Prerequisite:  213. 

217-3  Seminar  and  Problems.  Seminar  integrates  the  library  courses  and 
intern  practice  of  the  preceding  quarters.  Special  problems  are  assigned  for 
investigation,  reporting,  and  group  discussion.  Prerequisite:  209-12. 

Machine  Drafting  and  Design  Technology  (MT) 

101-21  (7,7,7)  Graphics,  (a)  Multiview  and  pictorial  drawing  and  sketching 
involving  sections,  single  auxiliaries,  dimensions,  fasteners,  and  assemblies,  (b) 
Descriptive  geometry  and  welding  specifications  with  applications  to  working 
drawings.  Inking,  (c)  Principles  and  practices  in  making,  changing,  and  repro- 
ducing complete  sets  of  drawings  for  both  unit  and  mass  production.  Lecture 
and  laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

127-3  Electrical,  Hydraulic,  and  Pneumatic  Controls.  A  study  of  A.S.A.  and 
A.I.E.E.  standard  electrical  symbols;  J.I.C.  electrical,  hydraulic,  and  pneumatic 
standards  and  nomenclature,  the  basic  principles  of  machines.  Practical  appli- 
cation achieved  by  the  preparation  of  electrical  and  hydraulic  drawings  includ- 
ing layouts  and  schematic  and  single  line  drawings.  Laboratory  and  lecture. 
Prerequisites:  101a,  General  Studies  105,  or  consent  of  adviser. 
175-10  (3,3,4)  Technical  Drawing,  (a)  Principles  of  orthographic  projections, 
conventional  representations  and  symbols,  dimensioning,  and  sketching,  (b) 
The  use  of  instruments  for  working  drawings  including  sectional  and  auxiliary 
views,  threads  and  fasteners,  details  and  assemblies,  welding,  and  precision 
dimensioning,  (c)  The  drawings  of  jigs,  fixtures,  and  special  tools.  Must  be 
taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

201-17  (5,5,7)  Machine  Drafting  and  Design,  (a)  Assigned  problems  involving 
the  analysis  of  motions  required  and  the  selection  of  suitable  mechanisms, 
(b)  Determination  of  forces  and  the  selection  of  materials  and  proportions  to 
withstand  the  forces  applied,  (c)  Designing  of  tools,  dies,  jigs,  and  fixtures. 
Outside  work  and  preparation  are  necessary.  Prerequisite:  (a)  101-21,  225  and 
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Mathematics  111-10  concurrently  or  consent  of  adviser,  (b)  127  and  226a  con- 
currently, or  consent  of  adviser,  (c)  227  concurrently,  or  consent  of  adviser. 
225-3  Kinematics.  A  study  of  the  motions  required  in  various  machines  and 
the  mechanisms  which  may  be  used  to  produce  the  desired  motions,  with 
special  attention  to  automatic  controls.  Prerequisites:  101-21  and  Mathematics 
Ilia,  and  MT  201a  concurrently  or  consent  of  adviser. 

226-5  (2,3)  Statics  and  Strength  of  Materials,  (a)  A  study  of  the  forces  acting 
on  the  various  parts  of  machines,  (b)  The  determination  of  suitable  materials 
and  proportions  for  those  parts  of  machines.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
Prerequisites:  (a)  201a  concurrently,  Mathematics  111b,  or  consent  of  adviser, 
(b)  201b  concurrently,  or  consent  of  adviser. 

227-3  Tool  Design.  A  study  of  the  principles  of  production  machine  tooling 
involving  the  design  of  cutting  tools,  tool  holders,  dies,  jigs,  and  fixtures  for 
use  with  machine  tools  such  as  punch  presses,  drill  presses,  turret  lathes,  auto- 
matic screw  machines,  and  grinding  machines.  Prerequisite:  201c  concurrently, 
or  consent  of  adviser. 

Mortuary  Science  (MS) 

101-6  (3,3)  The  Funeral — History  and  Customs,  (a)  History  and  customs  of 
the  funeral  from  ancient  times  through  modern  practices,  (b)  History  of 
American  funeral  directing  up  to  the  present  date,  including  current  events. 
110-4  Embalming  Chemistry.  Chemistry  of  the  body,  sanitation,  toxicology, 
chemical  change  in  cadavers,  disinfection,  and  embalming  fluids.  Prerequisite: 
introductory  course  in  chemistry. 

202-6  (3,3)  Restorative  Art.  (a)  Anatomical  modeling;  theories,  methods,  and 
techniques;  design  proportions;  cranial  and  facial  anatomy;  restorative  treat- 
ment, (b)  Color  theory,  psychological  effect  of  color,  cosmetology;  cosmetic 
materials,  techniques,  color  and  design;  physical  effect  of  colors  upon  forms. 
Lecture  and  laboratory. 

203-3  Introduction  to  Embalming.  Orientation  and  technique.  A  study  of  the 
body,  sanitation,  disinfection,  and  embalming  fluids. 

205-6  (3,3)  Pathology.  A  study  of  the  morbid  changes  that  take  place  in  hu- 
man tissue  as  a  result  of  disease  processes.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
Prerequisite:  GSA  301. 

206-5  Introductory  Microbiology.  Survey  of  microbiology;  morphology,  struc- 
ture physiology,  and  populations  of  microbial  organisms;  microbial  destruction, 
immunology,  and  pathogenic  agents. 

208-2  Public  Health,  Laws  and  Regulations.  Basic  principles  and  practices  of 
public  health  administration.  Organization  and  functions  of  agencies  at  federal, 
state,  and  local  levels,  which  are  engaged  in  the  preservation  and  protection 
of  public  health.  The  funeral  director's  responsibilities  and  relationships  to 
local  boards  of  health  and  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health. 
210-6  (3,3)  Psychology  of  Funeral  Services,  (a)  Interpersonal  relations  as 
they  affect  the  funeral  service  practitioner  and  specific  publics;  communica- 
tion skills,  applied  psychology  for  funeral  services,  (b)  Psychological  principles 
relative  to  the  funeral  director  in  client  consultation.  A  study  of  psychology 
of  grief. 

225-15  (5,5,5)  Embalming  Theory  and  Practice.  Theory,  practices,  and  tech- 
niques of  sanitation  and  preservation  as  related  to  the  care  of  deceased  human 
bodies.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence.  Prerequi- 
site: 203. 

250-5  Mortuary  Management.  A  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  practice 
of  funeral  management.  Current  practices  and  procedures  in  the  direction  of 
funerals.  Funeral  home  operation  and  records.  Laws,  ethics,  and  professional 
regulations.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 

275-10  Funeral  Service  Internship.  The  student  will  spend  one  quarter  in  a 
University-approved  Illinois  funeral  establishment  learning  in  actual  practice 
situations,  functional  organization,  procedures,  and  policies  of  the  establish- 
ment. He  will  perform  duties  and  services  as  assigned  by  preceptor  and  co- 
ordinator to  include  surveillance  of  and  participation  in  the  execution  of  total 
services  rendered  to  a  minimum  of  ten  clients.  Service  reports  and  a  project 
report  are  required.  Prerequisite:  all  other  requirements  of  the  mortuary 
science  curriculum  must  be  met. 
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280-2  Funeral  Service  Seminar.  Formal  discussions,  conducted  by  the  co- 
ordinator of  the  program,  to  evaluate  the  experiences  and  progress  of  the 
participants  in  the  internship  program.  Must  be  taken  concurrently  with  275. 

Physical  Therapy  (PTH) 

100-3  (1}1>1)  Physical  Therapy  Orientation.  General  orientation  to  the  pro- 
fession: historical  background,  professional  ethics,  introduction  to  allied  medi- 
cal professions,  and  an  introduction  to  patient  care.  Opportunities  for  clinical 
observation. 

200-3  Physical  Therapy  Science  Practicum.  Lecture  and  laboratory.  Physical 
therapy  treatment  techniques  in  a  clinical  setting.  Emphasis  on  demonstration 
of  patients  with  various  disabilities.  Prerequisite:  100-3. 

201-2  Psychology  of  the  Aged.  Study  of  emotional  and  behavior  problems  of 
the  older  age  group.  Special  reference  to  understanding  the  behavior  problems 
that  accompany  specific  medical  problems.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  301-4. 
203-2  Pathology.  Introduction  to  pathological  conditions  which  exist  in  disease 
and  injury.  Prerequisites:  GSA  301,  Physiology  300-4. 

205-3  Physical  Therapy  Science.  Lectures  by  specialists  from  various  fields  of 
medicine  with  emphasis  on  conditions  of  particular  significance  to  the  physical 
therapist.  Prerequisite:  100-3. 

206-1  Medical  Records.  Introduces  the  student  to  medical  records  and  prepares 
him  to  keep  adequate  records  of  his  patients. 

207-2  Massage.  Lectures  on  the  effects,  indications,  contraindications,  and 
techniques  of  massage.  Laboratory  practice  to  develop  skills.  Prerequisites: 
GSA  301,  Physiology  300-4. 

209-3  Therapeutic  Exercise  I.  Includes  general  exercise  principles  and  their 
application  to  pathological  conditions,  muscle  testing,  tests  and  measurements, 
posture  and  body  mechanics,  and  techniques  of  facilitating  desired  neuro- 
muscular responses.  Laboratory  provides  the  opportunity  to  apply  various 
techniques  of  exercise  on  the  normal  person  and  the  patient.  Prerequisites: 
Physical  Education  303,  Physiology  300. 

211-3  Physical  Rehabilitative  Techniques.  Rehabilitative  nursing  techniques, 
activities  for  daily  living,  and  measurement,  adjustment,  and  training  in  the 
use  of  appliances  and  equipment  used  by  the  disabled.  Prerequisites:  Physical 
Education  303,  Physiology  300. 

213-3  Therapeutic  Modalities.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  laboratory,  and  clini- 
cal practice  on  the  use  of  various  modalities  used  in  physical  therapy:  heat, 
cold,  light,  water,  electricity,  and  sound.  Prerequisites:  GSA  101-8,  301. 
215-3  Pharmacology.  Introduction  to  pharmacology.  Action  and  use  of  drugs 
in  disabilities  which  are  of  concern  to  the  physical  therapist.  Prerequisites: 
GSA  101r8. 

221-6  Clinical  Internship.  Closely  supervised  training  experience  in  a  general 
hospital  and  a  rehabilitation  facility  through  which  the  student  may  apply 
previously  learned  theories  and  techniques  for  patient  care.  The  clinical  train- 
ing period  follows,  the  completion  of  six  quarters  of  academic  work.  Prerequi- 
site: All  other  requirements  of  physical  therapy  curriculum  must  be  met. 
222-2  Clinical  Seminar.  Formal  discussions,  conducted  by  the  coordinator  of 
the  program,  to  evaluate  the  experiences  and  progress  of  the  participants  in 
the  internship  program.  Must  be  taken  concurrently  with  221. 

Printing  Technology  (PT) 

101-18  (6,6,6)  Presswork  Laboratory,  (a)  Composition  and  automatic  press- 
work.  Type  forms  are  set  and  prepared  for  two-color  register  printing.  Opera- 
tion and  care  of  automatic  platen  and  cylinder  presses,  (b)  Elements  of  offset 
presswork  and  camera  work.  Copy  preparation,  stripping  of  flats,  plate  making, 
and  darkroom  and  camera  procedures,  (c)  Advanced  elements  of  offset  work. 
Stripping  of  multiple-page  forms,  advanced  imposition  problems,  and  multiple 
color  work.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence,  concurrently  with  a  corresponding 
section  of  125. 

125-9  (3,3,3)  Presswork  Theory,  (a)  Composition  and  automatic  presswork. 
Procedures  for  single  and  multiple  forms.  Uses  of  hand  and  machine  composi- 
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tion.  (b)  Elements  of  offset  presswork  and  camera  work.  Comparisons  of  offset 
and  letterpress  with  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each,  (c)  Advanced  offset 
problems.  Different  methods  of  reproducing  copy  in  offset  production.  Must 
be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence,  concurrently  with  a  corresponding  section  of  101. 
153-3  Printing  Layout  and  Design.  A  study  of  type  faces  and  their  appropriate 
uses.  Comparison  of  good  and  poor  design.  Preparation  of  layouts  for  jobs 
being  currently  printed  in  the  shop. 

201-18  (6,6,6)  Composition  Laboratory,  (a)  Principles  of  Linotype  and  Inter- 
type  operation,  with  emphasis  on  touch  system.  Practice  in  many  types  of 
machine  composition,  (b)  Advanced  Linotype  and  elements  of  Ludlow  opera- 
tion, with  the  application  of  tabular  and  broached  rule  composition.  Operations 
of  Ludlow  type  caster,  (c)  Advanced  production  printing,  letterpress  and  offset. 
Application  of  the  techniques  learned  in  relation  to  real  jobs  in  the  shop. 
Paper  drill,  stitcher,  and  cutter  are  used.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence, 
concurrently  with  a  corresponding  section  of  225.  Prerequisites:  101a,  125a. 
225-9  (3,3,3)  Composition  Theory,  (a)  A  study  of  the  correct  keyboard  system 
for  slug-casting  machines,  word  division,  and  straight-matter  composition,  (b) 
Advanced  Linotype  and  Intertype  maintenance,  adjustments,  and  advance 
keyboard  problems,  operational  procedures  of  the  Ludlow  type  caster,  (c) 
Procedures  for  the  planning  and  production  of  printing;  a  study  of  the  kinds 
of  ink,  paper,  and  other  supplies  needed  for  both  letterpress  and  offset  printing. 
Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence,  concurrently  with  a  corresponding  section  of 
201.  Prerequisites:  101a,  125a. 

235-2  Printing  Theory  and  Practice.  Fundamentals  of  offset  printing,  for  com- 
mercial art  students.  Practical  instruction  in  lithographic  copy,  layout  and 
plate  making,  operation  of  lithographic  presses,  camera  work  and  dark-room 
processes,  and  the  solving  of  copy,  plate,  and  presswork  troubles.  Prerequisites: 
Commercial  Art  210a,  230a. 

251-3  Estimating  and  Cost  in  Printing.  How  to  estimate  the  costs  of  ink,  paper, 
and  presswork  time  necessary  to  produce  a  printed  job.  Must  be  taken  concur- 
rently with  201c  and  225c. 

Secretarial  (SCR) 

100-3  Clerical  Procedures.  Nonstenographic  skills  in  record-keeping  are  prac- 
ticed by  preparing  stock  records,  perpetual  inventories,  invoices,  bills  of  lading, 
checks,  receipts,  and  statements;  by  auditing  invoices;  and  by  proving  petty  cash. 
101-9  (3,3,3)  Typewriting,  (a)  Introduction  to  touch  typewriting  techniques 
and  attainment  of  a  minimum  net  typewriting  rate  of  30  words  per  minute. 
Simple  business  correspondence,  tables,  and  manuscripts.  No  credit  for  stu- 
dents who  have  had  one  year  or  more  of  typewriting  instruction,  (b)  Building 
typewriting  manipulative  skill  by  increasing  speed  to  40  words  per  minute  and 
developing  control.  All  basic  letter  styles  are  practiced.  Skill  proficiency  is 
developed  through  timed  production  assignments,  varying  from  20  to  30 
minutes  in  length,  and  through  development  of  numbers  and  special  symbols. 
(c)  Development  of  typewriting  skills  and  knowledges  with  a  minimum  net 
typewriting  rate  of  50  words  per  minute.  Special  business  communication 
forms  and  styles  are  introduced  and  practiced  by  attainment  of  a  higher  level 
of  skill  in  timed  production  work.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
104-18  (6,6,6)  Shorthand,  (a)  An  introduction  for  beginning  shorthand  stu- 
dents, utilizing  demonstration;  drills  on  word  lists;  practice  in  reading  mate- 
rials; intensive  drills  on  brief  forms,  phrases,  and  word  families;  and  practice 
in  taking  sustained  dictation  at  a  minimum  of  60  words  per  minute  for  five 
minutes.  No  credit  for  students  who  have  had  one  year  or  more  of  shorthand 
instruction.  Students  with  a  deficiency  in  shorthand  theory  may  audit  this 
course,  (b)  Vocabulary,  brief  forms,  word  families,  English  fundamentals, 
punctuation,  spelling  aids,  English  vocabulary  building.  Emphasis  on  dictation, 
speed  building,  mailable  transcripts,  office-style  transcripts,  and  sustained 
dictation  at  a  minimum  rate  of  80  words  per  minute.  A  transcription  rate  of 
20-25  words  per  minute  for  a  30-minute  period  is  attained.  Much  emphasis 
is  placed  on  spelling,  punctuation,  and  English  usage  on  all  transcripts,  (c)  A 
further  development  of  dictation  and  transcription  skills.  The  minimum  sus- 
tained dictation  rate  is  100  words  per  minute  and  a  transcription  rate  of 
25-30.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
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107-3  Filing  and  Duplicating.  Basic  principles  of  modern  filing  systems,  alpha- 
betic, subject,  numeric,  and  geographic.  Students  work  with  practice  filing 
equipment,  learning  the  rules  of  indexing,  cross  referencing,  coding,  chargeouts, 
color  devices,  and  setting  up  a  modern  system.  Basic  principles  and  practice 
on  multiple  copy  machines.  Prerequisite:  101a  or  consent  of  adviser. 
112-4  Jury  Charge.  Dictation  of  the  Court  charges  to  a  jury,  opinions,  com- 
ments of  court,  counsel  to  jury,  and  counsel  to  court  is  given  so  that  students 
will  develop  speed,  accuracy,  and  vocabulary  in  taking  dictation.  Transcripts 
are  made  of  some  of  the  instructions  to  the  jury,  and  these  transcripts  are 
checked  for  accuracy. 

120-18  (6,6,6)  Machine  Shorthand,  (a)  A  study  of  the  principles  of  machine 
shorthand  theory  with  emphasis  and  intensive  drill  of  brief  forms,  phrases, 
and  word  families.  Correct  reading  and  writing  techniques  are  emphasized. 
Dictation  speeds  are  gradually  increased  to  a  minimum  60  words  per  minute 
for  5  minutes.  Students  with  one  or  more  years'  machine  shorthand  instruction 
receive  no  credit,  (b)  Provides  for  learning  an  automatic  vocabulary  of  brief 
forms,  special  forms,  and  word  families.  Writing  practices  on  familiar  materials 
and  introduction  of  new  material  in  dictation.  Sustained  writing  situations  are 
gradually  introduced.  Dictation  speeds  are  gradually  increased  to  a  minimum 
of  80  words  per  minute  for  5  minutes.  Introduction  to  the  principles  of  steno- 
graph machines  transcription,  placement  of  letters,  spelling,  vocabulary  build- 
ing, application  of  grammar,  transcription  of  business  letters  and  reports  ac- 
cording to  modern  business  office  standards,  (c)  Dictation  speeds  to  a  mini- 
mum of  120  words  per  minute  for  5  minutes  are  required.  Intensive  drill  on 
brief  forms  and  word  families  and  office-style  dictation  situations  are  pre- 
sented. Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 

125-3    Personality    Development.    Special    instructional    sessions    on    personal 
hygiene,  personality,  poise  and  charm,  clothing,  and  professional  ethics. 
150-2    Legal    Ethics.    Lectures    by    professional    personnel    (judges,   attorneys, 
court  and  conference  reporters,  and  faculty)  on  code  of  ethics  required  by  the 
court  and  conference  reporters. 

205-6  (3,3)  Typewriting,  (a)  Application  of  typewriting  skills  and  theory  to 
problem  situations  with  a  minimum  net  typewriting  rate  of  60  words  per  min- 
ute required.  Special  statistical  reports,  duplication  procedures,  legal  type- 
writing problems,  tabulation  of  unarranged  materials,  employment  typewriting 
test,  and  accounting  reports,  (b)  The  development  of  a  minimum  net  type- 
writing rate  of  70  words  per  minute.  Office-style  production  assignments 
measure  skill  performance.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  Prerequisite:  101c. 
206-3  Machine  Transcription.  Develops  a  high  degree  of  skill  in  transcribing 
directly  from  voicewriting  machines.  Students  receive  practice  in  transcribing 
business  letters,  interoffice  memorandums,  and  numerous  business  forms.  Mail- 
ability  is  stressed.  Prerequisite:  101b. 

209-12  (6,6)  Shorthand,  (a)  Emphasis  on  dictation  and  transcription  leading 
to  mailable  copy  according  to  modern  business  standards.  A  minimum  sus- 
tained dictation  rate  of  110  words  per  minute  is  attained,  and  a  transcription 
rate  from  30  to  35  words  per  minute  is  attained  for  a  30~minute  period.  Spell- 
ing, punctuation,  and  English  usage  are  emphasized  on  the  sustained  dictation 
transcripts,  office-style  transcripts,  cold-notes  transcripts,  and  mailable  copy 
transcripts.  Attention  is  given  to  shortcuts,  most-used  business  phrases,  com- 
mon business  words  and  terms,  spelling,  English  fundamentals,  and  theory,  (b) 
Deyelopment  of  dictation  and  transcription  skills  leading  to  attractive  and 
mailable  transcribed  copies.  A  minimum  sustained  dictation  rate  of  120  words 
per  minute  is  attained,  and  a  transcription  rate  of  30-45  words  per  minute  is 
attained  for  a  30-minute  period.  Development  of  transcription  skills  from 
high-speed  dictation  notes  using  business,  commercial,  and  industrial  vocabu- 
lary. Attention  is  given  to  word  usage,  sentence  structure,  punctuation,  and 
spelling.  Must  he  taken  in  a,b  sequence.  ** 

210-4  Two-Voice  Testimony.  Dictation  of  alternating  questions  and  answers 
to  give  the  student  practice  in  taking  dictation  under  conditions  which  occur 
in  court  procedure.  Fluency  in  reading  back  testimony  and  accuracy  of  written 
transcripts  are  stressed  daily. 

214-4  to  10  (2  to  5,  2  to  5)  Cooperative  Secretarial  Experience,  (a)  Students 
in  Executive  Secretarial  or  Medical  Secretarial  gain  experience  by  spending 
a  portion  of  each  day  working  in  an  executive  or  medical  office,  (b)  Students 
in  Legal   Secretarial  or  Court  and  Conference  Reporting  gain  experience  by 
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spending  a  portion  of  each  day  working  in  a  legal  office  or  assigned  directly 
to  a  licensed  court  reporter.  All  positions  must  be  approved  by  faculty 
chairman. 

220-10  (5,5)  Machine  Shorthand.  The  final  drive  to  build  dictation  speeds  to 
a  minimum  of  200  words  per  minute.  A  culmination  of  all  the  machine  short- 
hand classes  to  attain  minimum  dictation  and  transcription  speeds  required 
for  the  state  reporters'  examination  passage.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 
223-5  Secretarial  Office  Procedures.  Prepares  the  college-level  student  for  any 
secretarial  position.  Analyzes  the  secretarial  profession  and  stresses  the  per- 
sonal qualities  needed  for  success  in  it,  including  human  relations  and  good 
grooming.  Includes  specialized  secretarial  duties  such  as  transmitting  mail, 
handling  incoming  mail,  processing  telegraphic  messages;  receiving  callers,  and 
using  the  telephone;  planning  travel  and  recording  meetings;  using  copying 
and  duplicating  machines.  Stresses  the  latest  and  most  efficient  secretarial 
procedures. 

224—6  Legal  Shorthand.  Dictation,  involving  special  legal  terms;  vocabulary 
building;  shortcuts  in  writing  legal  terms  either  in  Gregg  shorthand  or  in 
machine  shorthand.  Transcription  from  dictation  notes  special  to  the  work  of 
a  legal  secretary.  Work  in  preparation  of  briefs  and  legal  documents  with 
State  of  Illinois  Standard  Form. 

225-12  (6,6)  Medical  Shorthand,  (a)  Advanced  dictation  involving  medical 
terminology,  phrasing,  and  vocabulary.  Special  terms  and  definitions  are  used 
in  preview  consultation  reports  that  are  dictated  for  transcription.  Emphasis 
on  definitions,  spelling,  and  shorthand  writing  of  medical  prefixes  and  suffixes. 
(b)  Increasing  speed  and  proficiency  in  the  writing  of  medical  case  histories. 
Emphasis  on  phrases  and  special  terms.  Medical  secretarial  techniques  are 
stressed.  Emphasis  on  increasing  speed  and  proficiency  of  medical  transcripts. 
230-6  (3,3)  Testimony  and  Depositions.  Stresses  correct  techniques  of  taking 
two-voice  testimony  and  four-or-more-voice  testimony.  Both  legal  and  medical 
vocabulary  is  stressed  via  tapes,  records,  and  live  voice  dictation  to  develop 
State  of  Illinois  speed  requirement  of  200  words  per  minute  for  5  minutes. 
Transcripts  are  checked  for  verbatim  accuracy  at  least  twice  weekly.  Must 
be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 

235-6  (3,3)  Advanced  Legal  Dictation.  Includes  dictation  of  charges  to  the 
jury.  Legal  vocabulary  is  stressed  and  increased.  Attainment  of  a  minimum 
speed  of  160  words  per  minute  for  5  minutes.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b  sequence. 

Tool  and  Manufacturing  Technology  (TT) 

101-15  (5,5,5)  Machine  Tool  Laboratory.  Supervised  instruction,  (a)  Drill 
press,  bench-work,  engine  lathe,  (b)  Advanced  engine  lathe,  shaper,  and  milling 
machines,  (c)  Milling  machine  and  grinder.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  or  a,c,b 
sequence,  concurrently  with  a  corresponding  section  of  125. 

125-9  (3,3,3)  Machine  Tool  Theory,  (a)  Introduction  to  basic  machine  tools, 
(b)  Machineability.  (c)  Milling  machine  set-ups  and  tooling  selection;  grind- 
ing wheel  safety  and  selection.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  or  a,c,b  sequence,  con- 
currently with  a  corresponding  section  of  101. 

175-3  Basic  Machine  Shop  Practice.  Machine  shop  for  the  allied  trades  stress- 
ing the  use  of  hand  tools,  drilling,  and  basic  lathe  work. 

176-6  (3,3)  Manufacturing  Processes,  (a)  Chip  machining,  (b)  Chipless 
machining.  May  be  taken  in  a,b  or  b,a  sequence. 

201-9  (3,3,3)  Advanced  Machine  Tool  Laboratory.  Supervised  instruction  on 
projects  involving:  (a)  Tool  and  die  work,  (b)  Production  machines,  (c) 
Production  tooling  and  numerical  control.  May  be  taken  in  any  sequence, 
concurrently  with  a  corresponding  section  of  225.  Prerequisite:  101-15. 
225-9  (3,3,3)  Advanced  Machine  Tool  Theory,  (a)  Quality  control  and  inspec- 
tion practices,  (b)  Process  planning — which  includes  operation  analysis,  feed 
and  speed  calculations,  process  and  machinery  selection,  (c)  Cost  estimating 
and  production  scheduling.  May  be  taken  in  any  sequence,  concurrently  with 
a  corresponding  section  of  201.  Prerequisite:  125-9. 

275-9  (3,3,3)  Metallurgy,  (a)  Welding  metallurgy.  The  study  of  the  behavior 
of  metals  in  welding  processes  with  regard  to  heat  transfer,  heat  affected 
zones,  and  grain  structures,  (b)  Ferrous  metallurgy.  The  theory  of  alloys, 
study  of  basic  phase  diagrams,  simple  heat  treating  processes,  and  microstruc- 
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tures.  (c)  Tool  steel  metallurgy.  Study  of  tool  steels  with  emphasis  on  selection 
and  heat  treatment  and  relationships  to  design  criteria.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b 
or  a,b,c  or  b,c  sequence. 

Water  Resources  Technology  (WRT) 

101-2  Water  Resources  Technology,  Introduction.  A  broad  view  of  the  tech- 
nological, managerial,  operational,  and  utilization  practices  in  the  water  re- 
sources field.  Frequent  field  trips  to  further  present  the  full  scope  of  the 
technology. 

103-6  (3,3)  Analysis  of  Water  and  Wastewater  I,  II.  Laboratory  procedures 
for  the  determination  of  water  constituents  and  for  the  control  of  treatment 
processes;  practical  application  of  "Standard  Methods  for  the  Examination 
of  Water  and  Waste- Water";  laboratory  equipment  selection,  use,  and  arrange- 
ment; techniques;  interpretation  and  reporting  of  results.  Field  visits. 
105-3  Hydraulics.  Properties  of  fluids  especially  waters;  hydrostatic  principles; 
pressure  and  force  measurents  and  determination;  fundamental  ideas  describ- 
ing the  flow  of  real  fluids;  use  of  the  continuity,  energy,  momentum,  and  head 
loss  equations;  basic  design  and  operational  ideas  for  pipe  and  for  open  chan- 
nel flow;  flow  metering  and  devices;  network  flow;  pumps  and  pumping.  Labo- 
ratory experiments  designed  to  amplify  that  covered  in  class. 
107-3  Applied  Microbiology.  Introduction  to  the  scope  and  history  of  micro- 
biology; classification  of  micro  organisms;  bacterial  protozoa,  fungi,  algea, 
viruses;  microscopy;  identification  techniques  and  laboratory  procedures  for 
detection  and  reporting.  Limited  to  organisms  in  the  water  resources  field; 
potable  and  waste.  Prerequisites:  GEN  115a,  GSA  101a. 

109-16  (8,8)  Supervised  Work  Experience.  Supervised  employment  with  firms, 
industries,  and  other  organizations  through  which  the  participant  is  subjected 
to  a  wide  range  of  experience  to  better  enable  him  to  relate  his  course  work 
and  to  aid  him  in  deciding  in  which  particular  area  of  the  field  he  wishes  to 
seek  employment.  Prerequisite:  first  three  quarters. 

201-5  Hydrology  and  Drainage.  Introduction  to  basic  ideas  of  hydrology;  data 
sources;  surface  run-off  including  storm  flow  and  water  storage;  ground  water 
flow,  recovery,  or  elimination;  rational  storm  drainage  formulary;  storm  drain- 
age system  design  construction  and  operation;  construction  methods  and  mate- 
rials for  wells,  storm  drains,  channels,  dams,  and  weirs.  Laboratory  work  to 
illustrate  ideas  expressed.  Field  trips  to  illustrate  current  practices. 
203-4  Surveying.  Introduction  to  underlying  theory  for  current  engineering 
and  construction  surveying  practices;  tape,  level,  and  transit  familiarity;  note- 
keeping  and  reduction  practice;  office  and  field  computations;  traverses;  earth- 
work; topographic  mapping  techniques;  construction  surveying  including  pipe- 
line and  building  layout. 

205-4  Applied  Electricity.  Fundamental  ideas,  terms,  and  units  of  electricity; 
direct  current  circuits  and  machines;  alternating  current  circuits  and  machines; 
control  devices;  generating  equipment;  motors;  codes;  introduction  to  electronic 
principles  and  devices.  Prerequisite:  GSA  101-8. 

207-3  Legal  Aspects.  Introduction  to  basic  ideas  of  contracts  for  construction, 
equipment,  supplies,  and  services;  codes;  Federal  and  State  laws,  rules,  regula- 
tions governing  the  use  of  water  resources;  necessary  civil  and  criminal  law 
to  support  understanding  of  the  topics  covered. 

209-8  (4,4)  Unit  Operations  I,  II.  Theory  of  basic  sanitary  engineering  water 
and  wastewater  treatment  processes  and  study  of  current  design  practices  and 
operational  techniques;  chemical  feeding  and  treatment;  flocculation;  sedimen- 
tation; ion  exchange;  electrolysis;  desinfection;  biological  treatment;  pumps 
and  pumping  equipment;  solids  handling,  treatment,  and  disposal;  industrial 
waste  treatment  processes.  Field  and  laboratory  investigations  include  com- 
prehensive reports.  Prerequisites:  201,  GSA  101-8. 

211-4  Water  Systems.  Investigation  into  the  sources,  quantities,  and  quality 
of  raw  waters;  transmission  system  materials,  design  considerations,  and 
operation;  treatment  systems  including  managerial  and  technological  organiza- 
tion; distribution  system  design  considerations,  operational  techniques  and 
materials  and  equipment;  storage  of  water,  fire  protection;  water  works  organ- 
izations, billing.  Prerequisites:  105,  Highway  and  Civil  Technology  203. 
213-3  Stream  Sanitation.  Introduction  to  the  basic  field,  laboratory  and  office 
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procedures  underlying  data  collection  including  understanding  of  the  chemical, 
physical  and  biological  forces  at  work  in  waterways.  Field  and  laboratory  in- 
vestigations include  comprehensive  reports  of  activities. 

215-4  Wastewater  Systems.  Investigation  into  the  sources,  quantities,  quality, 
and  reduction  and/or  elimination  of  industrial  wastes  and  sewage;  collection 
system  design  considerations,  materials,  and  equipment;  design  consideration 
and  operational  techniques  of  various  wastewater  treatment  plants  including 
managerial  and  technological  organization.  Field  investigations. 
217-3  Industrial  Wastes.  Investigation  into  the  in-plant  sources  of  liquid 
wastes,  their  reduction,  transportation,  quality  measurement  and  treatment  by 
industry.  Field  and  office  investigations.  Laboratory  analyses.  Report  writing. 

Welding  (WEL) 

101-15  (5,5,5)  Welding  Laboratory,  (a)  Gas  welding  and  cutting  processes, 
use  of  the  oxy-acetylene  blowpipe,  cutting  blowpipe,  inert  gas  welding  (TIG), 
and  hard  soldering,  (b)  Metallic  arc  welding  on  heavy  gauge  steel  using  AC 
and  DC  welding  machines,  introducing  all  positions  in  metallic  arc  welding, 
(c)  Metallic  arc  welding  in  all  positions  with  special  application  to  electrodes, 
ferrous  metals,  and  nonferrous  metals.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  or  b,c,  a  sequence 
concurrently  with  a  corresponding  section  of  125. 

125-15  (5,5,5)  Welding  Theory,  (a)  Gas  welding  and  cutting  theory  involving 
the  use  of  oxy-acetylene  equipment,  tungsten  inert  gas  equipment,  and  hard 
surfacing  and  soldering  techniques,  (b)  Theory  of  metallic  arc  welding,  includ- 
ing types  of  electrodes,  welding  machines,  techniques,  and  proper  joints  with 
mild  steels,  (c)  Theory  of  metallic  arc  welding  in  ferrous  and  nonferrous  alloys. 
175-3  Oxy-Acetylene  and  Electric  Arc  Welding.  Provides  the  machinist  and 
other  tradesman  with  enough  welding  experience  to  make  simple  repairs. 


OTHER  COURSES  INCLUDED  IN  VTI  PROGRAMS 

The  following  courses  are  administered  not  by  the  Vocational-Technical  Insti- 
tute but  by  the  General  Studies  Division,  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  College  of  Education,  and  the  School  of  Technology.  They  are, 
however,  required  or  recommended  for  VTI  Programs.  They  are  listed  here  for 
convenience.  For  the  complete  list  of  courses  offered  in  these  subject  areas  and 
for  their  descriptions,  refer  to  the  Undergraduate  Catalog. 

Man's  Physical  Environment  and  Biological  Inheritance  (GSA) 

101-8  (4,4)  Introduction  to  Physical  Science.  The  aim  of  this  course,  given 
jointly  by  the  departments  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  is  to  introduce  the  stu- 
dent to  a  few  of  the  basic  concepts  underlying  the  contemporary  scientific  view 
of  nature,  such  as  the  understanding  of  energy  properties,  and  behavior  of  matter. 
201-8  (4,4)  Introductory  Biology.  Lecture  and  laboratory  on  the  fundamentals 
of  biological  science:  the  cell  and  protoplasm,  development,  inheritance,  struc- 
ture and  function  of  animals  and  plants,  evolution  and  ecology.  Must  be  taken 
in  a,b,  sequence.  Prerequisite:  GSA  first  level  or  Chemistry  110  or  111. 
301-4  Principles  of  Physiology.  A  comprehensive  introductory  analysis  of  the 
functional  machinery  of  the  human  body. 

Man's  Social  Inheritance  and  Social  Responsibilities  (GSB) 

102-8  (4,4)  Man  and  His  World.  Anthropology:  the  nature  of  man;  his  behav- 
ior as  the  only  culture-bearing  animal.  Geography:  description  of  the  content 
and  spatial  patterns  of  the  contemporary  world. 

201-8  (4,4)  Behavior  and  Society.  An  examination  of  the  variables  related  to 
the  acquisition  of  human  behavior  and  social  interaction  in  human  institutions. 
211-8  (4,4)  Political  Economy.  The  functioning  of  the  economy,  the  theory, 
organization,  and  operation  of  government,  and  the  making  of  public  policy  in 
the  economic  sphere. 
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Man's  Insights  and  Appreciations  (GSC) 

100-3  Music  Understanding.  Criteria  for  discriminative  music  listening  as  an 
asset  to  general  culture.  An  examination  of  basic  materials,  techniques,  and 
forms.  Three  consecutive  quarters  of  music  001a-l  Symphonic  Band,  002b-l 
Oratorio  Chorus,  or  003a-l  University  Orchestra  may  be  substituted  for  this 
course.  Prerequisite:  two  years  of  appropriate  performing  experience. 
101-3  Art  Appreciation.  Study  of  significant  achievements  in  art  related  to 
Western  culture  and  contemporary  life. 

103-3  World  Literature  for  Composition.  Reading  in  English,  literary  master- 
pieces of  the  Western  world,  to  increase  the  student's  competence  in  reading 
imaginative  literature,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  great  ideas  and  values  of  the 
best  literature,  and  to  train  him  to  deal  with  literary  materials  in  his  writing. 
Prerequisite:  GSD  102  or  appropriate  ACT  score. 

110-9  (3,3,3)  An  Introduction  to  Western  Humanities.  A  selection  of  great 
works  expressing  the  aesthetic,  moral,  and  religious  values  of  Western  man. 
Sets  forth  the  critical  vocabulary  of  six  humanistic  disciplines:  art,  music,  phi- 
losophy, design,  literature,  and  theater;  provides  some  direct  experience  of  each 
one;  and  calls  attention  to  interrelations  among  the  disciplines  and  between  the 
humanities  and  other  aspects  of  Western  culture.  Must  be  taken  in  a,b,c  sequence. 
201-3  Introduction  to  Drama.  Not  a  history  of  the  drama.  The  class  will  read 
about  a  dozen  plays,  modern  and  ancient,  and  consider  how  various  dramatic  con- 
ventions and  devices  are  used  to  give  form  and  meaning  to  human  experience. 
203-3  Drama  and  the  Arts  of  the  Theater.  The  study  of  drama  as  a  literary 
type:  the  relationship  with  the  theater  audience,  the  role  of  the  theater  in 
Western  culture  and  its  relation  to  other  creative  arts. 

209-4  Modern  Literature:  Form  and  Idea.  Designed  to  give  the  student  an 
interest  in  and  an  understanding  of  the  forms,  themes,  and  values  of  modern 
American,  British,  and  Continental  literature. 

210-3  Introduction  to  Fiction.  A  study  of  the  chief  techniques  of  fiction  and  of 
some  of  the  acceptable  criteria  for  judging  fiction.  Readings  in  some  of  the 
masterpieces  among  American  and  European  short  story  and  novel  writers. 

Organization  and  Communication  of  Ideas  (GSD) 

101-3  English  Composition.  Basic  rhetorical  principles  in  expository  writing. 
102-3  English  Composition.  Basic  rhetorical  principles  in  expository  writing. 
Prerequisite:  101  or  appropriate  ACT  score. 

103-3  Oral  Communication  of  Ideas.  The  basic  principles  and  techniques  of 
oral  communication  as  applied  to  everyday  speech  activities. 

Health  and  Physical  Development  (GSE) 

100-3  (1,1,1)  Restricted  Physical  Education  (Men). 

101-3   (1,1,1)   Swimming   (Men),   (a)   Beginning  swimming,   (b)   Intermediate 

swimming,  (c)  Diving. 

Chemistry  (CHEM) 

115-5  Introductory  General  Chemistry.  Equivalent  to  a  year  of  high  school 
chemistry.  For  students  who  have  had  less  than  a  year  of  high  school  chem- 
istry and  who  require  a  year  or  more  of  college  chemistry.  May  be  audited  by 
students  who  have  had  a  year  or  more  of  high  school  chemistry.  Three  lec- 
tures, four  laboratory  hours,  and  one  recitation  per  week. 

Government  (GOVT) 

360-5  Public  Administration.  Principles  and  problems  of  administration  on 
the  national,  state,  and  local  level.  Prerequisite:  231. 
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Health  Education  (H  ED) 

312-4  Emotional  Health.  Concepts  of  positive  emotional  health  as  related  to 

teacher  and  parent  in  terms  of  influences  on  the  child  in  the  classroom  and 

community. 

334s-4  First  Aid.  Red  Cross  First  Aid  Course  with  lectures,  demonstrations, 

and  practical  applications.  Red  Cross  Instructor's  Certificate  given. 

401-3  Disease  Prevention  and  Control.  A  study  of  the  communicable  diseases 

with  emphasis  on  control  and  principles  of  prevention,  and  application  of  these 

principles  to  the  individual  school  and  community. 


Mathematics  (MATH) 

111-10  (5,5)  College  Algebra  and  Trigonometry.  For  students  who  have  had 
intermediate  algebra  and  plane  geometry  in  high  school.  Must  be  taken  in 
a,b  sequence. 


Physical  Education  for  Men  (PEM) 

100f-l  Methods  of  Teaching  Exercise. 

303-5  Kinesiology.  Study  of  joint  and  muscle  action  as  a  basis  for  the  mechan- 
ical analysis  of  human  physical  movement  executed  in  daily  life  and  in  physi- 
cal  education  activities  and  sports.   Prerequisites:   Physiology   300,  GSA  301. 


Physiology  (PHSL) 

300-4  Human  Anatomy.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  periodic  observation  of 
the  prosected  body.  Lectures  confined  to  bones,  joints,  muscles,  and  nerves. 
Primarily   for   students   in   physical   education.   Four  hours  lecture  per  week. 


Psychology  (PSYC) 

301-4  Child  Psychology.  A  study  of  the  biological  and  psychological  develop- 
ment of  the  child  from  birth  through  puberty,  and  of  relevant  research  methods 
and  results.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

305-4  Psychology  of  Personality.  A  study  of  the  inferred  patterns  underlying 
an  individual's  unique  reactions  to  his  environment.  Investigates  the  motiva- 
tions, development,  and  methods  of  changing  these  patterns,  and  how  personal- 
ity processes  are  studied.  Prerequisite:  GSB  201c. 

Sociology  (SOC) 

306—4  Social  Control.  The  means  and  principles  of  social  controls;  social 
institutions  as  factors  in  control;  techniques  of  directing  social  action.  Pre- 
requisite: GSB  201b  or  301. 

372-4  Criminology.  The  nature  of  crime;  criminal  statistics;  casual  factors; 
theories  and  procedures  in  prevention  and  treatment.  Prerequisite:  GSB 
201b  or  301. 


Technical  and  Industrial  Education  (TIED) 

303-4  Diversified  Crafts  for  Teachers  and  Recreational  Leaders.  Experience 
in  constructional  activities  involving  the  use  of  wood,  metals,  leathers,  plastics, 
reed,  raffia,  clay,  and  other  materials  adaptable  to  the  needs  and  interests  of 
camp  counselors  and  elementary  school  leaders.  Laboratory. 
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Accounting 

Associate  Professor  John  William  Cun- 

diff,  J.D.,  C.P.A. 
Assistant  Professors  Chester  Johnston, 

M.A.  (chairman  of  faculty) 


J.  Kenneth  Markwell,  M.Ed.,  C.P.A. 
Frank  Eugene  Vaughn,  M.S. 
Instructor  John  Kuruc,  M.S. 


Architectural  Technology 

Assistant    Professors    Paul    Lougeay, 
B.S.,  Registered  Architect,  (chair- 
man of  faculty) 
Franklin  Bassett,  B.S. 


Joseph  Lete,  B.S. 

Harold  Little,  B.S.,  Registered  Ar- 
chitect 
Clifton  Rutledge,  M.A. 


Automotive  Technology 


Assistant     Professor     L. 
B.S.Ed.,   (chairman 

Lewis  Runkle,  M.Ed. 
Instructors  Paul  Jones 

James  McDonald,  B.S 


D.     Willey, 
of  faculty) 


Joseph  G.  Kazda,  M.S.Ed. 
Lecturer  James  White,  B.S. 
Assistants  in  Automotive  Technology 

Everett  Shelton 

Charles  Romack,  B.S. 


Aviation  Technology 

Associate  Professor  Edmund  DaRosa, 

B.A.  (chairman  of  faculty) 
Instructors  Joseph  Schafer,  B.S. 

Lennart  Raymond  Ohman,  B.S. 
Assistants    In    Robert    James    Collett 


Paul  Dean  Burkey 
Richard  Cannon 
Donald  Lee 
Russell  William  Riter 
David  Rich 


Building  Construction  Technology 


Assistant    Professors    Paul    Lougeay, 
B.S.,  (chairman  of  faculty) 
Franklin  Bassett,  B.S. 


Joseph  Lete,  B.S. 
Harold  Little,  B.S. 
Clifton  Rutledge,  M.A. 


Commercial  Art 

Instructors  Richard  Hoffman,  B.F.A., 
(chairman  of  faculty) 
Doris  Swayne,  B.S.Ed. 


Kermit  Ruyle 
Gertrude  Boza 


Cooperative  Retailing 

Associate     Professor     Walter     Elder, 

M.S.  (chairman  of  faculty) 
Assistant    Professor   Ruth    H.    Soder- 


strom,  M.S. 
Assistant  in  Cooperative  Retailing 
Ronald  Thompson,  B.S. 
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Corrections  and  Law  Enforcement 
Henry  Burns,  Jr.,  M.S. 


Dental  Hygiene 

Associate  Professor  Eleanor  Bushee, 
D.D.S.  (chairman  of  faculty) 

Assistant  Professors  Alan  Willis, 
D.D.S. 


George  Cavaness 
Assistants  in  Dental  Hygiene 
Jane  Marie  Johnson 
Lucille  Pierpont 


Dental  Laboratory  Technology 


Assistant  Professor  William  Leebens, 

D.D.S.  (chairman  of  faculty) 
Instructors  Peter  Bykowski,  C.D.T. 


George  Pennock,  C.D.T. 
Douglas  Morr,  M.S. 
Lecturer  Charles  Christy,  C.D.T. 


Electronic  Data  Processing 

Assistant  Professor  James  Robb,  M.A. 

(chairman  of  faculty) 
Assistants  in  Electronic  Data 
Processing  Robert  Dick,  B.S. 


Richard  D.  Starkey,  A. A. 
David  Lohmeier 
Michael  Fitzpatrick 


Electronics  Technology 

Assistant    Professors    Paul    Caldwell, 
M.S.Ed,   (chairman  of  faculty) 
Raymond  Schultz 
Charles  M.  Green,  M.S.Ed. 


Instructor  Albert  Becker,  M.S. 
Assistants  in  Electronics  Technology 

Edward  Barnes,  B.S. 

Denny  Corbell,  B.S. 


Forest  Products  Technology 

Instructor    Harold    Osborn,    M.S.Ed. 
(chairman  of  faculty) 


Assistant  Professor  Alga  Carman,  M.S. 


General 

Assistant     Professor     Jason     Collins, 

M.S.Ed,   (chairman  of  faculty) 
Instructors  Donald  Cunningham,  M.S. 

Howard  Crenshaw,  M.S. 

James  Harbison,  M.S. 

Arthur  Workun,  M.S. 

Charles  Crowe,  M.S. 

Donald  Smith,  M.S. 

Wangshik  Shin,  M.S. 

Dorothy  Bleyer,  M.S. 

William  Venable,  M.S. 


Eric  Beaven,  M.S. 
Edward  Kirby,  M.S. 
Ronald  Choate,  M.S. 
Alan  Cissell,  M.S. 
Louise  Graham,  M.S. 
Mary  Wright,  B.S. 
Iva  Marie  Chenoweth,  M.S. 
Marie  Palmer,  M.S. 
Vivianne  Hertz,  M.S. 
Lecturer  Emilyn  Morris,  M.S.Ed. 


Highway  and  Civil  Technology 

Assistant  Professor  Frank  Bassett, 
B.S.  (chairman  of  faculty) 


Machine  Drafting  and  Design  Technology 


Assistant   Professors    Frank    Muhich, 
M.S.Ed,   (chairman  of  faculty) 
Clarence  Beauchamp,  M.S. 


Duncan  Lampman,  M.S.Ed. 
Instructor  Eugene  Sanders,  B.S. 
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Mortuary  Science 

Assistant  Professors  Walter  Thorsell, 
M.S.Ed,   (chairman  of  faculty) 


Donald  Hertz,  M.S.Ed. 


Physical  Therapy 

Instructor  Ted  Y.  Okita,  M.A.  (chair- 
man of  faculty) 


Printing  Technology 

Instructors  H.  E.  Cornell,  M.S.  (chair- 
man of  faculty) 


David  Britt,  M.S. 


Secretarial 

Assistant  Professors  Chester  Johnston, 
M.A.  (chairman  of  faculty) 

Theresa  Miriani,  M.S. 
Instructors  Margaret  Garrison,  M.S. 

John  Kuruc,  M.S. 


Winifred  Norman,  M.S. 
James  Tooley,  M.S. 
Ronald  Leon  Case,  M.S. 
Helen  Richey,  M.S. 


Tool  and  Manufacturing  Technology 


Associate  Professor  Harry  Soderstrom, 

M.S. 
Assistant   Professors    Frank    Munich, 

M.S.Ed,   (chairman  of  faculty) 


Lelon  Traylor,  M.S. 
Instructor  Douglas  Murdock,  M.S. 


Water  Resources  Technology 
Assistant  Professor  Daniel  Cote,  M.S. 


Welding 

Assistant  Professors  Murnice  Dallman, 
M.S.Ed,  (chairman  of  faculty) 
John  Griswold,  M.S. 


Assistants  in  Welding 
Phillip  Tregoning 
George  Williams 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS   UNIVERSITY  FOUNDATION 

The  Southern  Illinois  University  Foundation  is  a  non-profit 
corporation  authorized  to  receive  gifts  and  financial  grants 
for  the  benefit  of  the  University  and  to  buy  and  sell  property, 
and  it  renders  service  to  the  faculty  in  securing  patents,  copy- 
right protection,  and  marketing  outlets  for  inventions. 
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Registration  Calendar 
Winter,  1970 


Wednesday,  October  13-Thursday,  January  15. 

Registration  period  for  graduate  students. 
Wednesday,  October  8-Friday,  December  12. 

Advance  registration  period  for  all  undergraduate  students.  New 
students  should  refer  to  the  Advisement  and  Registration  procedure 
on  page  1  for  further  procedural  information.  All  continuing  under- 
graduate students  are  expected  to  be  registered  by  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 12. 

Wednesday,  December  17. 

Undergraduate  students  will  have  their  advance  registration  can- 
celled if  fees  are  not  paid  at  the  Bursar's  Office  by  4:00  p.m.  on  this 
date  unless  they  have  received  approval  for  deferred  payment. 

Beginning-of -Quarter  Activities  for  Undergraduates 

The  dates  listed  below  from  Sunday,  January  4,  through  Wednes- 
day,  January   7,   are  for  undergraduates.   Graduate  students  may 
register  through  the  Graduate  School  through  the  second  Thursday 
of  the  quarter,  January  15. 
Sunday,  January  4. 
New  Student  Orientation. 
Residence  Halls  open. 
Monday,  January  5. 

Advisement  and  registration  for  all  students  not  yet  registered.  This 
is  the  last  date  for  regular  registration.  Late  registration  fee  is 
charged  after  this  date.  No  new  graduates  will  be  admitted  on  this 
day. 

Night  classes  (5:45  p.m.  or  later)  start. 
Tuesday,  January  6. 
Day  classes  start. 

Advisement  and  registration  open  only  for  program  changes. 
Wednesday,  January  7. 

Last  day  for  advisement  and  registration  for  the  winter  quarter. 
Both  registrations  and  program  changes  will  be  processed. 
Late  registration  fee  will  be  charged. 
Registration  ends  at  5  p.m. 
Thursday,  January  15. 

Deadline  for  payment  of  fees  by  students  whose  fees  were  deferred. 
Graduate  student  registration  will  be  cancelled  if  fees  are  not  paid 
by  4:00  p.m. 
Friday,  January  16. 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  school  to  be  eligible  for  a  refund  of 
fees. 

Friday,  January  30. 
Last  day  for  undergraduates  to  withdraw  from  a  course  without 
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receiving  a  letter  grade.  Graduate  students  dropping  a  course  after 
this  date  need  not  be  given  an  evaluative  letter  grade.  Last  day  to 
change  from  credit  to  audit  or  vice  versa  for  all  students. 
Wednesday,  March  4. 

Last  day  for  making  a  program  change  or  withdrawing  from  school 
except  under  exceptional  circumstances. 


Calendar  of  Events 

January 

5,  Monday.     *  American  College  Test  (Residual) 
10,  Saturday.     *  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
12,  Monday.     *  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign  Language 
17,  Saturday.     *  Graduate  Record  Examination 

*  Graduate  English  Test 

31,  Saturday.     *  Graduate  Student  Foreign  Language  Examination 

February 

7,  Saturday.     *  Admission  Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Business 
14,  Saturday.     *  American  College  Test  (National) 

*  Law  School  Admission  Test 
28,  Saturday.     *  Graduate  Record  Examination 

March 

7,  Saturday.     *  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 


*  Preregistration    is    required.    Applicants    should    contact    the    Counseling    and    Testing 
Center  for  details  at  least  four  weeks  before  the  test. 


University  Calendar 


WINTER,  1970  Quarter  Begins  Monday,  January  5  * 

Final  Examinations  Monday-Saturday, 

March  16-21 

SPRING,  1970  Quarter  Begins  Monday,  March  30  * 

Memorial  Day  Holiday  Friday,  May  29 

Final  Examinations  Monday-Saturday, 

June  8-13 
Commencement  (Carbondale)  Friday,  June  12 
Commencement  (Edwardsville)  Saturday, 

June  13 

SUMMER,  1970  Quarter  Begins  Monday,  June  22  * 

Independence  Day  Holiday  Friday,  July  3 

Final  Examinations  Monday-Friday, 

August  31-September  4 
Commencement  (Edwardsville)  Friday, 

September  4 
Commencement  (Carbondale)  Saturday, 

September  5 

FALL,  1970  New  Students  Sunday-Tuesday, 

September  20-22 
Quarter  Begins  Tuesday,  September  22  * 

Thanksgiving  Vacation  Tuesday,  10  P.M.- 

Monday, 8  a.m.,  November  24-30 
Final  Examinations  Saturday-Friday, 

December  12-18 

WINTER,  1971  Quarter  Begins  Monday,  January  4  * 

Final  Examinations  Saturday-Friday, 

March  13-19 


*  Classes  begin  with   the  evening  classes  after  5:30  p.m.   on  the  Carbondale  Campus  and 
with  the  evening  classes  after  4:30  p.m.  on  the  Edwardsville  Campus. 
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General  Information 


This  bulletin  contains  the  schedule  of  classes  for  the  winter  quar- 
ter, 1970,  for  the  Carbondale  Campus.  It  also  provides  information 
relative  to  advisement  and  registration,  fees,  and  allied  information 
for  the  Carbondale  Campus. 

Admission 

Inquiries  concerning  undergraduate  admission  to  the  Carbondale 
Campus  should  be  directed  to  the  Admissions  Office;  those  on  the 
graduate  level  to  the  Graduate  School.  Undergraduate  admission 
applications  should  be  completed  at  least  thirty  days  in  advance  of 
the  desired  entrance  date. 

Registration  and  Advisement 

The  Carbondale  Campus  uses  an  academic  advisement  system 
whereby  each  undergraduate  academic  unit  has  a  chief  academic  ad- 
viser and  a  number  of  assistant  advisers  selected  from  the  teaching 
faculty.  Undergraduate  students  entering  the  University  for  the 
first  time  will  receive  selective  dates  from  the  admission  process 
from  which  they  are  to  select  the  preferred  date  on  which  they  will 
come  to  the  campus  to  be  advised  and  to  advance  register.  This  in- 
cludes both  freshmen  and  transfer  students.  They  are  not  to  write 
for  appointments  nor  are  they  to  come  to  Carbondale  expecting  to 
register  unless  it  is  the  date  indicated  for  them  to  do  so. 

Graduate  students  will  initiate  advisement  with  their  advisers, 
and  will  complete  the  registration  process  at  the  Graduate  School, 
where  all  registration  forms  will  be  completed  and  retained.  Grad- 
uate students  will  not  be  required  to  go  through  the  Registration 
Center.  The  registration  process  is  handled  at  a  later  time,  and  the 
student  receives  a  fee  statement  by  mail.  Cancellation  of  graduate 
student  registrations  for  non-payment  of  fees  occurs  on  Thursday, 
January  15.  Graduate  students  may  register  during  the  advance 
registration  period  or  during  the  first  week  of  the  quarter.  No  late 
fee  will  be  assessed  during  this  period.  Graduate  students  who  need 
to  make  program  changes  must  follow  the  same  procedure  as  un- 
dergraduate students  in  that  these  must  be  personally  processed  by 
the  graduate  students  through  the  Registration  Center. 

After  advisement  the  student  may  register  for  classes.  See  the 
registration  calendar  in  this  bulletin.  Ordinarily  registration  offices 
are  open  from  8:15  to  11:30  a.m.  and  1:00  to  4:30  p.m.,  Monday 
through  Friday,  and  from  8:30  to  11:30  a.m.  on  Saturday. 

During  the  registration  process  the  student  goes  through  the 
Registration  Center  where  the  student  assigns  himself  to  specific 
sections  of  the  courses  he  is  to  take. 


Mere  attendance  does  not  constitute  registration  in  a  class,  nor 
will  attendance  in  a  class  for  which  a  student  is  not  registered  be  a 
basis  for  asking  that  a  program  change  be  approved  permitting  reg- 
istration in  that  class. 

New  Students 

Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  are  permitted  to 
advance  register  only  after  they  have  been  admitted  to  the  Univer- 
sity as  evidenced  by  their  receiving  the  Certificate  of  Admission. 

New  undergraduate  students,  freshmen  and  transfer,  will  be 
expected  to  advance  register  on  the  same  date  that  they  come  to  the 
campus  for  advisement.  Dates  for  students  to  do  so  will  be  selective 
ones  in  which  the  students  are  asked  to  come  to  the  campus  on 
specific  dates  as  determined  by  the  University.  Students  should  not 
expect  to  be  advised  and  registered  on  the  same  date  they  are  ad- 
mitted nor  are  they  to  come  to  the  campus  for  advisement  and  regis- 
tration without  an  appointment.  Appointments  for  advisement  and 
registration  will  be  mailed  from  and  are  to  be  returned  to  the  Reg- 
istrar's Office. 

New  graduate  students  may  register  during  the  registration 
periods  indicated  on  the  registration  calendars.  Arrangements  should 
be  cleared  with  the  Graduate  School  to  do  so  to  assure  that  the  ap- 
propriate adviser  will  be  available. 

Re-Entering  Students 

Students  who  have  attended  the  University  at  some  former  time 
but  not  during  the  session  immediately  prior  to  the  time  they  plan 
re-entry  are  expected  to  advance  register  during  the  periods  out- 
lined in  the  Registration  Calendar.  After  completing  readmission 
procedures  (Admissions  Office  for  undergraduate  students  and  Grad- 
uate School  for  graduate  students)  advisement  appointments  should 
be  made  at  the  advisement  offices  of  the  academic  units  into  which 
the  students  are  entering  and  clearance  of  the  registrations  should 
be  completed  on  that  same  day  at  the  Registration  Center. 

Current  Students,  Carbondale  Campus 

Students  currently  registered  in  the  University  will  be  continued  in 
their  present  curricula  unless  a  change  of  college  or  major  is  made. 
A  change  of  college  or  major  area  of  concentration  is  initiated  with 
the  student's  adviser.  Either  change  should  be  made  at  the  time  of 
advisement. 

Undergraduate  students  currently  registered  in  the  University 
will  schedule  appointments  with  their  adviser.  Registrations  should 
be  processed  through  the  Registration  Center  as  soon  after  advise- 
ment as  possible. 

Graduate  students  in  a  degree  program  should  make  appoint- 
ments with  the  departmental  adviser  for  program  advisement.  Un- 
classified graduate  students  preparing  for  a  degree  program  should 
contact  the  departmental  adviser  for  pre-advisement.  Unclassified 
graduate  students  in  other  categories  may  report  directly  to  the 
Graduate  School  for  registration  procedure.  Unclassified  students 
who  are  planning  to  take  qualifying  courses  must  report  those 
courses  to  the  Graduate  Admissions  office  before  registering  each 
quarter. 


Current  Students,  Edwardsville  Campus 

Undergraduate  students  attending  the  Edwardsville  Campus  who 
plan  to  attend  the  Carbondale  Campus  must  initiate  their  registra- 
tion process  by  presenting  to  the  Admissions  Office  at  Carbondale 
either  an  official  transcript  of  their  University  record  or  a  letter  of 
good  standing  from  the  registrar  at  the  Edwardsville  Campus.  The 
reason  for  reporting  to  the  Admissions  Office  is  to  permit  the  neces- 
sary coding  changes  to  be  made  so  that  pertinent  information  about 
their  academic  programs,  etc.,  can  be  up-dated  to  reflect  the  change 
of  campus.  Graduate  students  report  first  to  the  Graduate  School. 

Payment  of  Fees 

Undergraduate  students  receive  their  fee  statements  at  the  time  of 
registration.  During  the  advance  registration  period  students  are 
asked  to  delay  paying  their  fees  in  person  at  the  Bursar's  Office  until 
the  day  following  registration.  This  is  to  permit  necessary  fee  in- 
formation to  reach  the  Bursar  by  the  time  of  fee  payment.  Students 
will  find  it  easier  simply  to  mail  the  fee  statement  along  with  a 
check  or  money  order  for  the  proper  monetary  amount  to  the 
Bursar's  Office  so  as  to  arrive  there  by  the  deadline  dates  which 
are  stated  in  the  Registration  Calendar  located  earlier  in  this 
Schedule.  If  students  pay  fees  in  person  at  the  Bursar's  Office  they 
receive  a  Certificate  of  Registration  at  that  time.  When  fees  are 
paid  by  mail  the  Certificate  will  be  mailed  to  the  address  given  by 
the  student  on  the  back  of  his  fee  statement.  Students  will  receive 
their  printed  schedule  of  classes  within  one  week  after  the  can- 
cellation date.  It  is  important  that  these  forms  be  carried  by  the 
students  at  all  times. 

Undergraduate  students  registering  at  the  start  of  a  quarter 
must  pay  fees  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Graduate  students  receive  their  fee  statements  by  mail  and 
must  clear  their  fees  at  the  Bursar's  Office  by  4:00  p.m.  on  Thursday, 
January  15. 

Fees  for  A  Regular  Quarter 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  change  fees  and  to  have  the 
change  go  into  effect  whenever  the  proper  authorities  so  determine. 
Undergraduate  students  pay  the  following  regular  fees : 

Not   more      More  than  5,  11  or 

than   5  hrs.     less   than   11  more 

Tuition  Fee— Illinois  Resident   $22.00  $45.00  $67.00 

Tuition  Fee— Out  of  State  Resident  (69.00)  (137.00)  (206.00) 
Student  Welfare  and  Recreation 

Building  Trust  Fund  Fee 5.00  10.00  15.00 

Book  Rental  Fee 3.00  6.00  8.00 

Student  Activity  Fee   3.50  7.00  10.50 

University  Center  Fee 5.00  5.00  5.00 

Athletic  Fund  Fee   3.00  6.50  10.00 

To tal— Illinois  Resident    $41.50         $79.50       $115.50 

Total— Out  of  State  Resident   (88.50)      (171.50)     (254.50) 

Students  who  register  for  a  course  for  "Audit"  or  for  a  non- 
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credit  course  will  be  assessed  fees  according  to  the  imputed  hours  of 
that  course.  "Imputed  hours"  is  generally  the  number  of  hours  the 
class  meets  per  week. 

Graduate  students  do  not  rent  their  textbooks  and  do  not  pay 
the  book  rental  fee.  They  must  purchase  their  books. 

Students  having  special  fee  status,  such  as  scholarship  holders, 
faculty,  and  staff,  will  pay  fees  according  to  their  particular  status. 

The  activity  fee  is  prorated  according  to  the  number  of  hours 
carried.  Health  Service  benefits  vary  according  to  the  amount  paid. 
In  certain  instances  graduate  assistants,  research  assistants,  grad- 
uate fellows,  or  students  on  fee  code  27  may  seek  permission  from 
the  health  service  to  pay  the  full  activity  fee  even  though  they  are 
only  part  time  students.  Written  consent  from  the  Health  Service 
must  be  presented  at  the  time  of  registration  so  that  the  student 
may  be  properly  assessed. 

Registering  for  Only  Night  or  Saturday  Classes 

Students  registering  for  only  night  and/or  Saturday  classes  may 
advance  register,  during  regular  office  hours,  the  same  as  other  stu- 
dents. Registration  offices  are  also  open  the  first  night  of  each  quar- 
ter until  6  p.m.,  and  the  first  Saturday  morning  of  each  quarter 
for  the  convenience  of  these  students. 


Late  Registration 

A  late  registration  fee  will  be  charged  any  undergraduate  student 
registering  after  Monday,  January  5.  Graduate  students  will  be 
charged  a  late  fee  after  the  second  Thursday  of  the  quarter. 


Auditing  of  Courses 

Students  may  register  for  courses  in  an  "audit"  status.  They  receive 
no  letter  grade  and  no  credit  for  such  courses.  An  auditor's  registra- 
tion must  be  marked  accordingly.  They  pay  the  same  fees  as  though 
they  were  registering  for  credit.  They  are  expected  to  attend  regu- 
larly and  are  to  determine  from  the  instructor  the  amount  of  work 
expected  of  them.  If  auditing  students  do  not  attend  regularly,  the 
instructor  may  determine  that  the  students  should  not  have  the 
audited  courses  placed  on  their  record  cards  maintained  in  the  Reg- 
istrar's Office.  Students  registering  for  a  course  for  credit  may 
change  to  an  audit  status  or  vice  versa  only  for  fully  justified  rea- 
sons and  only  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  a  quarter.  Such  a  change 
will  require  the  student's  academic  dean's  approval. 


Program  Changes 

Students  are  officially  registered  only  for  those  courses  appearing  on 
their  schedule  of  classes.  Any  change  therefrom  can  be  made  only 
after  fees  are  paid  and  must  be  made  through  an  official  program 
change,  which  includes  the  following  steps: 


1.  Initiating  the  change. 

Students  report  to  their  advisers  for  approval  and  Program 
Change  form  completion.  Graduate  students  must  also  secure  ap- 
proval from  the  Graduate  School.  If  the  change  involves  only 
that  of  changing  sections  within  the  same  course,  this  may  be 
done  at  the  Registration  Center  without  the  necessity  of  securing 
adviser  approval. 

2.  Registration. 

Students  must  take  the  program  change  form  to  the  Registration 
Center  after  approval  by  the  adviser.  If  the  change  involves  a 
program  change  fee  this  must  be  paid  at  the  Bursar's  Office  and 
then  returned  to  the  Registration  Center  for  completion  of  the 
process. 

Program  changes  which  involve  the  adding  of  a  new  course  to 
the  schedule  or  the  changing  of  sections  must  be  done  by  Wednes- 
day, January  7. 

Dropping  a  Course 

A  program  change  must  be  made  in  order  to  drop  a  course.  A  stu- 
dent may  not  drop  merely  by  stopping  attendance.  The  last  date 
for  dropping  a  course  by  an  undergraduate  student  without  receiving 
a  letter  grade  is  the  last  day  of  the  fourth  week  of  a  quarter.  Grad- 
uate students  may  not  necessarily  receive  a  grade  for  dropping  after 
the  fourth  week.  (Refer  to  Registration  Calendar.) 

Changing  Fee  Status 

Students  making  program  changes  which  result  in  their  moving  from 
one  fee  status  to  another  will  be  assessed  additional  tuition  and  fees 
when  appropriate.  If  the  change  is  to  reduce  the  academic  load  re- 
sulting in  a  lower  tuition  and  fee  status,  students  may  apply  for  the 
appropriate  tuition  and  fee  refund  provided  the  reduction  in  pro- 
gram is  made  officially  by  a  program  change  during  the  same  period 
at  the  start  of  a  quarter  in  which  students  withdrawing  from  the 
University  are  eligible  for  a  refund.  This  is  usually  during  the  first 
ten  days.  For  dates  refer  to  the  Registration  Calendar. 

Withdrawing  from  School 

A  student  who  finds  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  school  while  the 
quarter  is  in  progress  must  report  to  the  Student  Affairs  Office  to 
initiate  official  withdrawal  action.  No  withdrawal  will  be  permitted 
after  Wednesday,  March  4,  except  under  exceptional  conditions. 
A  refunding  of  fees  is  permitted  only  if  a  withdrawal  is  officially 
completed  by  Friday,  January  16. 

A  student  who  advance  registers,  including  paying  of  fees,  and 
then  finds  that  he  cannot  attend  school  must  also  officially  withdraw 
from  school.  He  may  do  this  by  asking  the  Student  Affairs  Division 
to  initiate  official  withdrawal  action  for  him.  This  must  be  done  by 
Friday,  January  16,  if  he  expects  to  get  a  refund. 


Cancellation  of  Registration 

An  advance  registration  including  the  payment  of  tuition  and  fees 
may  be  considered  invalid  if  the  student  is  declared  to  be  ineligible 
to  register  due  to  scholastic  reasons.  The  same  situation  may  exist 
due  to  financial  or  disciplinary  reasons  if  certified  to  the  Registrar 
by  the  Dean  of  Students. 

Personal  Data  Changes 

At  the  time  of  registration  students  are  asked  to  review  a  Biographic 
Data  Sketch  containing  personal  data.  Certain  items,  if  in  error, 
may  be  corrected  at  that  time.  Other  items  which  may  require  some 
type  of  verifying  evidence,  are  changed  by  reporting  to  the  offices 
listed  below. 

1.  Local  Address  Change.  Housing  Office,  Graduate  School,  Regis- 
trar's Office,  Registration  Center  or  VTI  Office. 

2.  Names  Changes,  Marital  Status  Changes,  Date  of  Birth  Changes. 
Records  section  of  the  Registrar's  Office.  Verification  is  required. 

3.  Selective  Service  Data  Changes  or  Information.  Enrollment, 
Fiscal  Reports,  Registrar's  Office. 

4.  Legal  Residence  Changes  (whether  an  Illinois  or  out-of-state 
resident) .  Must  be  requested  by  completion  of  the  Application 
to  be  Classified  an  Illinois  Resident  form  in  the  Registrar's  Of- 
fice. Before  the  change  is  made  the  student  must  have  met  the 
regulations  governing  residency  status  as  established  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 
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Schedule  of  Classes 


Listing  of  Courses 

Courses  which  students  are  to  take  to  meet  the  General  Studies 
requirements  are  listed  in  the  front  part  of  the  Schedule  of  Classes. 
These  courses  are  listed  by  the  area  which  they  satisfy  and  within 
the  area  by  course  number  and  section  number. 

Departments  in  which  courses  are  being  offered  are  listed  in 
alphabetical  order.  Courses  within  each  department  are  listed  in 
order  by  course  number  and  section  number. 

Course  Numbers  and  Hours 

The  line  containing  this  information  shows  the  number  of  the  course 
first,  followed  by  the  short  title  and  number  of  hours  of  credit.  Course 
numbers  are  three-digit  numbers.  In  some  cases  the  three  digits  may 
be  followed  by  a  letter  which  is  also  part  of  the  course  number. 

In  a  variable-hour  course  the  student  decides  the  number  of 
hours  for  which  he  is  going  to  register  in  consultation  with  his  ad- 
viser. 

The  course  numbering  system  is  as  follows : 

000-099  Course  not  properly  in  the  following  categories 

100-199  For  freshmen 

200-299  For  sophomores 

300-399  For  juniors  and  seniors 

400-499  For  seniors  and  graduate  students 

500-600  For  graduate  students  only 

Prerequisite 

The  prerequisite  column  lists  requirements  which  must  be  satisfied 
before  a  student  registers  for  the  course.  These  prerequisites  may  be 
listed  in  various  ways.  Usually  they  are  other  courses  in  the  same 
department,  indicated  by  a  course  number.  A  prerequisite  in  an- 
other department  is  indicated  by  the  department's  code  letters  and 
the  number. 

Section  Number,  Time,  and  Days 

The  section  number  is  indicated  in  the  first  column.  The  times  given 
indicate  the  beginning  and  ending  of  each  class  period.  Students 
registering  for  courses  listed  as  "to  be  arranged"  may  obtain  times 
and  days  from  instructor  indicated  or,  if  no  instructor  is  listed,  from 
the  department  chairman  offering  the  course. 


Building  and  Room  Number 

The  following  list  of  building  abbreviations  will  help  in  the  location 
of  classrooms.  Buildings  are  listed  alphabetically  according  to  the 
code  used  in  the  class  schedule.  Temporary  buildings  are  indicated 
in  the  schedule  by  a  four  digit  number. 

If  a  building  contains  more  than  one  classroom,  then  the  num- 
ber of  the  room  follows  the  building's  code  name. 


code:  building  name 

ABBOTT:   Abbott  Hall  (T.P.) 

AG:   Agriculture  Building 

ALLYN:   Allyn  Building 

ALTG:   Altgeld  Hall 

ARENA:   SIU  Arena 

BAILEY:   Bailey  Hall   (T.P.) 

BOAT:   Boat  Dock 

BROWN:   Brown  Hall  (T.P.) 

CL:   General  Classroom  Building 

CO  MM:   Communications  Building 

FELTS:    Felts  Hall   (T.P.) 

GYM:   Gymnasium 

HDBALL:   Handball  Courts 

H  EC:   Home  Economics  Building 

LAWSON:    Lawson  Hall 

LAKE:    Lake  on  the  Campus 

LIB:    Morris  Library 

LG:    Little  Grassy  Lake 

LS  1:   Life  Science  Building 

L-APS:   Physical  Plant 

MAIN:   Old  Main 

OBF:   Old  Baptist  Foundation 


code:  building  name 

PARK:   Parkinson  Building 
PHY  SC:   Physical  Science  Build- 
ing 
PIERCE:   Pierce  Hall  (T.P.) 
PULL:   Pulliam    Hall    (University 

School) 
PULL  I:   Pulliam  Hall  (Industrial 

Education  Wing) 
PULL  P:  Pulliam  Hall    (Physical 

Education  Wing) 
SHRY:  Shryock  Auditorium 
ST  AD:    Mc  Andrew  Stadium 
TECH  A:   Technology  Building  A 
TECH  B:   Technology  Building  B 
TECH  D:  Technology  Building  D 
TENNIS:   Tennis  Courts 
U  CTR:   University  Center 
WARREN:   Warren  Hall  (T.P.) 
WHAM:   Wham  Education  Build- 
ing 
WHLR:   Wheeler  Hall 


CODE 

0403 
0412 
0415 
0429 
0431 
0432 
0436 
0437 
0438 
0442 
0448 
0451 
0452 
0453 
0831 

0832 
0833 

0834 


Temporary  Buildings 

LOCATION 

1009  S.  Forest   

907  S.  Forest 

807  S.  Forest   

1009  S.  Elizabeth 

1007  S.  Elizabeth 

1005  S.  Elizabeth 

908  S.  Forest 

904  S:  Forest 

900  S.  Forest 

903  S.  Elizabeth 

814  S.  Forest 

810  S.  Forest 

808  S.  Forest 

806  S.  Forest 


CODE 

LOCATION 

0461 

811  S.  Elizabeth   

0465 

804  S.  Elizabeth 

0481 

910  S.  Elizabeth 

0483 

1002  S.  Elizabeth 

0485 

1006  S.  Elizabeth 

0487 

1010  S.  Elizabeth 

0551 

CESL   

0552 

CESL   

0685 

506  S.  Graham  

0701 

801  S.  Washington   .  . 

0725 

207  E.  Pearl  

0742 

204  E.  Park   

0744 

208  E.  Park   

0821 

2nd  Ed.  Shops 

Farm    Machine    Shop — Between    Physical    Science    &    Forestry 
buildings. 

Journalism — Between  Physical  Science  &  Forestry  buildings. 
Journalism  Annex — Between  Physical  Science  &  Forestry  build- 
ings. 

Cinema   &   Photography — Between   Physical   Science  &   Forestry 
buildings. 
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0842  Bot-Zool    lab. — General    Studies — West    of    Ag.    building's    North 
wing. 

0843  Bot-Zool    lab. — General    Studies — West    of    Ag.    building's    North 
wing. 

0857     Design  Main  Office — East  of  Comm.  building  on  Campus  Drive. 

0861  General    Classroom — Southeast    of    Comm.    building    on    Campus 
Drive. 

0862  General    Classroom — Southeast    of    Comm.    building    on    Campus 
Drive. 

0864  Zoology  Annex  2 — Northwest  of  Ag.  building's  North  wing. 

0865  Zoology  Annex — Northwest  of  Ag.  building's  North  wing. 

0871     General    Classroom — Southeast    of    Comm.    building    on    Campus 

Drive. 
0875     General    Classroom — Southeast    of    Comm.    building    on    Campus 

Drive. 
0889     901  West  Chautauqua. 

Explanation  of  Entries 

The  entry  for  each  course  is  arranged  as  follows : 

First  Line:  The  course's  identification  number  is  followed  by 
the  short  title  and  the  number  of  quarter  hours  of  credit. 

Second  Line:  The  prerequisite  (if  applicable) . 

Section-Number  Lines:  The  first  column  lists  section  numbers 
for  courses  offered.  Following  each  section  number  are  the  time 
the  class  begins  and  the  time  it  ends.  The  days  on  which  the 
class  meets,  the  place  where  it  meets,  and  the  instructor's  last  name 
complete  the  entry. 

SCHEDULE  OF  GENERAL  STUDIES  COURSES 


COURSE  & 

TITLE  & 

BLDG. 

SECTION  NO. 

HOURS 

DAYS 

&  RM. 

INSTRUCTOR 

Genera 

1  Studies  Area  A — 

Wan 

's  Physica 

1  Environment  and  Bio- 

logical  Inheritance 

(GSA) 

101A 

INTR0-PHYS    SCIENCE 

04.0 

CR 

1 

08.00 

V    w 

F 

PARK 

124 

08.00-09.50 

T 

PARK 

317 

2 

08.00 

P    w 

F 

PARK 

124 

10.00-11.50 

T 

PARK 

317 

3 

08.00 

M    W 

F 

PARK 

124 

10.00-11.50 

N 

PARK 

317 

4 

08.00 

H    W 

F 

PARK 

124 

01.00-02.50 

T 

PARK 

317 

5 

08.00 

N    W 

F 

PARK 

124 

01.00-02.50 

7 

PARK 

317 

6 

08.00 

f    W 

F 

PARK 

124 

01.00-02.50 

w 

PARK 

317 

7 

08.00 

V   w 

F 

PARK 

124 

03.00-04.50 

w 

PARK 

317 

8 

08.00 

P    w 

F 

PARK 

124 

10.00-11.50 

TH 

PARK 

317 

9 

08.00 

H    W 

F 

PARK 

124 

10.00-11.50 

F 

PARK 

317 

10 

08.00 

f    W 

F 

PARK 

124 

01.00-02.50 

TH 

PARK 

317 

11 

08.00 

r  w 

F 

PARK 

124 

10.00-11.50 

w 

PARK 

317 

12 

08.00 

p  w 

F 

PARK 

124 

01.00-02.50 

F 

PARK 

317 

13 

10.00 

t*l    THF 

PARK 

124 

14 

12.00 

TWTHF 

PARK 

124 

15 

01.00 

TW 

F 

PARK 

124 

01.00-02.50 

H 

PARK 

317 

GSA 


16 

01.00 

TW 

F 

PARK 

124 

01.00-02.50 

N 

PARK 

317 

17 

01.00 

TW 

F 

PARK 

124 

03.00-04. 50 

V 

PARK 

317 

18 

01.00 

TW 

F 

PARK 

124 

08.00-09.50 

T 

PARK 

317 

19 

01.00 

TW 

F 

PARK 

124 

10.00-11.50 

T 

PARK 

317 

20 

01.00 

TW 

F 

PARK 

124 

03.00-04. 50 

T 

PARK 

317 

21 

01.00 

TW 

F 

PARK 

124 

10.00-11.50 

W 

PARK 

3  17 

22 

01.00 

TW 

F 

PARK 

124 

03.00-04. 50 

W 

PARK 

317 

23 

01.00 

TW 

F 

PARK 

124 

08.00-09.50 

TH 

PARK 

317 

24 

01.00 

TW 

F 

PARK 

124 

10.00-11.50 

TH 

PARK 

317 

25 

01.00 

TW 

F 

PARK 

124 

01.00-02.50 

TH 

PARK 

317 

26 

01.00 

TW 

F 

PARK 

124 

03.00-04. 50 

TH 

PARK 

317 

27 

04.00 

MWTH 

PARK 

124 

28 

07.35-09.15  PM 

V    w 

PARK 

124 

GSA  101A  -  Sects  1-12,  15-26  have  three 
demonstration  lectures  per  week  and 
one  two  -  hour  laboratory 
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GSA  101A-  Sects  13 
four  demonstration 
101B       INTRO-PHY 

1  09.00 
09.00 

2  10.00 
10.00 

3  01.00 
01.00 
01.00 

*  02.00 

5  05.45- 

6  07.35- 
EARTH    ENV 

10.00 

12.00- 

10.00 

04.00- 

10.00 

10.00- 

10.00 

02.00- 

10.00 

06.00- 

10.00 

12.00- 

10.00 

04.00- 

10.00 

08.00- 

10.00 

12.00- 

11.00 

02.00- 

11.00 

08.00- 

11.00 

12.00- 

11.00 

04.00- 

11.00 

08.00- 

11.00 

02.00- 


,    14,    27,    28 
lecture  per 
S    SCIENCE 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


07.25 
09.00  PM 
IRONMENT 

01.50 

05.50 

11.50 

03.50 

07.50  PM 

01.50 

05.50 

09.50 

01.50 

03.50 

09.50 

01.50 

05.50 

09.50 

03.50 


have 
week 

T  TH 
W   F 
W    S 
T  TH 
V   TH 
T 

F 
NTW   F 
T  TH 
T  TH 


V  W 
P 
H    W 

f   w 

T 

y  w 

T 

V  w 
T 

N  w 
w 

V  w 
w 

¥    w 

TH 
H    W   F 

TH 
f    W   F 
¥ 
¥    W 

T 
¥    W 

T 
P  W 

T 

¥    W 

W 

N  W 

W 


J4.0 
PARK 
LAWSON 
PARK 
WHAM 
PARK 
WHAM 
LAWSON 
PARK 
PARK 
PARK 

34.0 
LAWSON 
PARK 
LAWSON 
PARK 
LAWSON 
PARK 
LAWSON 
PARK 
LAWSON 
PARK 
LAWSON 
PARK 
LAWSON 
PARK 
LAWSON 
PARK 
LAWSON 
PARK 
LAWSON 
PARK 
LAWSON 
PARK 
LAWSON 
PARK 
LAWSON 
PARK 
LAWSON 
PARK 
LAWSON 
PARK 


CR 

124 

171 

124 

105 

124 

105 

151 

124 

124 

124 

CR 

171 

213 

171 

213 

171 

213 

171 

213 

171 

213 

171 

213 

171 

213 

171 

213 

171 

213 

171 

213 

171 

213 

171 

213 

171 

213 

171 

213 

171 

213 


BERTCNI 
8ERTCNI 
BERTCNI 
8ERTCNI 
BERTCNI 
BERTCNI 
BERTCNI 
BERTCNI 
BERTCNI 
BERTCNI 
BERTCNI 
BERTCNI 
BERTCNI 
BERTCNI 
BERTCNI 


LOUIS 
LOUIS 
LOUIS 
LOUIS 
LOUIS 
LOUIS 
LOUIS 
LOUIS 
LOUIS 
LOUIS 
LOUIS 
LOUIS 
LOUIS 
LOUIS 
LOUIS 
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16 

11.00 

P 

W 

F 

LAWSON 

171 

3ERTCNI  LOUIS 

06.00-07.50 

PM 

w 

PARK 

213 

17 

11.00 
10.00-11.50 

f 

w 

1 

F 

m 

LAWSON 
PARK 

171 
213 

8ERTCNI  LOUIS 

18 

11.00 

P 

w 

F 

LAWSON 

171 

BERTCNI  LOUIS 

02.00-03.50 

TH 

PARK 

213 

19 

03.00 
08.00-09.50 

P 

V 

W 

F 

LAWSON 
PARK 

171 
213 

JCNES  DAVID  L 

20 

03.00 
10.00-11.50 

P 

V 

W 

F 

LAWSON 
PARK 

171 
213 

JCNES  DAVID  L 

21 

03.00 

P 

W 

F 

LAWSON 

171 

JCNES  DAVI D  L 

06.00-07.50 

PM 

N 

PARK 

213 

22 

03.00 
10.00-11.50 

V 

w 
w 

F 

LAWSON 
PARK 

171 
213 

JCNES  DAVID  L 

23 

03.00 
04.00-05. 50 

^ 

w 

1 

F 

m 

LAWSON 

PARK. 

171 
213 

JONES  DAVI D  L 

24 

03.00 

V 

w 

F 

LAWSON 

171 

JCNES  DAVID  L 

06.00-07.50 

PM 

TH 

PARK 

213 

25 

03.00 
08.00-09. 50 

P 

W 

F 
F 

LAWSON 
PARK 

171 
213 

JONES  DAVID  L 

26 

03.00 
10.00-11.50 

V 

w 

F 

F 

LAWSON 

PARK 

171 
213 

JCNES  DAVID  L 

27 

03.00 
02.00-03.50 

N 

w 

F 
F 

LAWSON 

PARK 

171 
213 

JONES  OAVID  L 

HOB 

EARTH  ENVIRONMENT 

04.0 

C^ 

1 

12.00 

' 

r 

mF 

LAWSON 

151 

ENGSTROM  JAMES 

LAB  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

2 

01.00 

7 

fHF 

LARSON 

151 

ENGSTROM  JAMES 

LAB  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

3 

06.00-07.25 

PM 

" 

r  th 

LAWSON 

151 

HARRIS  STANLEY 

LAB  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

201A 

INTRQDUST  BIOLOGY 

34.0 

CR 

PREREO    GSA  FIRST  1 

.EVEL 

OR  CHEM  110  OR 

111 

1 

09.00 
08.00-09.50 

P 

w 

r 

F 

LS  I 

0842 

133 
131 

2 

09.00 
04.00-05.50 

V 

w 

T 

F 

LS  I 

0842 

133 

131 

3 

09.00 

P 

W 

F 

ls  r 

133 

06.00-07.50 

PM 

T 

0842 

131 

4 

09.00 
10.00-11.50 

p 

W 

w 

F 

LS  I 

0842 

133 
131 

5 

09.00 
08.00-09.50 

M 

w 

F 

m 

LS  I 

0842 

133 
131 

6 

09.00 

P 

w 

F 

LS  I 

133 

08.00-09.50 

TH 

0842 

138 

7 

09.00 
12.00-01.50 

V 

W 

F 

LS  I 

0342 

133 
131 

8 

09.00 
04.00-05.50 

p 

W 

F 

m 

LS  I 

0842 

133 
131 

9 

09.00 
10.00-11.50 

P 

w 

F 
F 

LS  I 

0842 

133 
131 

10 

09.00 
10.00-11.50 

P 

w 

F 
F 

LS  I 
0842 

133 

138 

11 

01.00 
08.00-09.50 

V 

w 

T 

F 

LS  I 
0842 

133 
138 

12 

01.00 
10.00-11.50 

P 

w 

T 

F 

LS  I 
0842 

133 

138 

13 

01.00 
02.00-03.50 

P 

W 

T 

F 

LS  I 
0842 

133 
138 

14 

01.00 
04.00-05.50 

P 

W 

T 

F 

LS  I 

0842 

133 

138 

15 

01.00 
02.00-03.50 

P 

W 

w 

F 

LS  I 
0842 

133 
131 

16 

01.00 
02.00-03.50 

V 

w 
w 

F 

LS  I 

0842 

133 
138 

17 

01.00 

P 

w 

F 

LS  I 

133 

06.00-07.50 

PM 

w 

0842 

138 

18 

01.00 

P 

w 

F 

LS  I 

133 

10.00-11.50 

TH 

0842 

138 

19 

01.00 
12.00-01.50 

P 

w 

F 

rH 

LS  I 
0842 

133 
138 

GSA 
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20 

01.00 

V     W       F 

LS    I 

133 

02.00-03.50 

F 

0842 

138 

21 

03.00 

V     W       F 

LS    I 

133 

10.00-11.50 

T 

0842 

131 

22 

03.00 

f    W      F 

LS    I 

133 

02.00-03.50 

7 

0842 

131 

23 

03.00 

V    W       F 

LS    I 

133 

08.00-09.50 

W 

0842 

131 

24 

03.00 

N     W       F 

LS     I 

133 

04.00-05.50 

W 

0842 

131 

25 

03.00 

V     W       F 

LS    I 

133 

04.00-05.50 

W 

0842 

138 

26 

03.00 

V     W       F 

LS     I 

133 

10.00-11.50 

TH 

0842 

131 

27 

03.00 

N     W       F 

LS    I 

133 

02.00-03.50 

TH 

0B42 

131 

28 

03.00 

N     W       F 

LS    I 

133 

06.00-07.50 

PM 

TH 

0842 

131 

29 

03.00 

V    W       F 

LS    I 

133 

08.00-09.50 

F 

0842 

131 

30 

03.00 

N    W      F 

LS    I 

133 

12.00-01.50 

F 

0842 

131 

GSA  201A  -  There  will  be 

an  i 

nvitational 

"Honors 

'    laboratory  section  formed  the 

second 

week.    An  interested  A 

or  B  student 

should 

try  to  keep  4:00-6 

:00p 

m  Thursday 

clear 

201B 

INTRODICT    BIOLOGY 
PREREQ         GSA    201A 

34.0 

C* 

1 

09.00 

T    TH 

LS    I 

133 

08.00-09.50 

M            F 

0843 

132 

2 

09.00 

T    TH 

LS    I 

133 

10.00-11.50 

H            F 

0843 

132 

3 

09.00 

T    TH 

LS    I 

133 

12.00-01.50 

M            F 

0843 

132 

4 

09.00 

T    TH 

LS    I 

133 

04.00-05.50 

f*    W 

LS    I 

132 

5 

09.00 

T    TH 

LS    I 

133 

06.00-07.50 

PM 

M     W 

0843 

132 

6 

09.00 

T     TH 

LS    I 

133 

10.00-11.50 

T     TH 

0843 

132 

7 

09.00 

7     TH 

LS    I 

133 

12.00-01.50 

1     TH 

084  3 

132 

8 

09.00 

T    TH 

LS    I 

133 

02.00-03.50 

T     TH 

0843 

132 

9 

09.00 

T    TH 

LS    I 

133 

08.00-09.50 

W         S 

0843 

132 

10 

09.00 

T    TH 

LS    I 

133 

10.00-11.50 

W         S 

0843 

132 

11 

01.00 

T     TH 

LS    J 

133 

08.00-09.50 

f            F 

0843 

134 

12 

01.00 

T    TH 

LS    I 

133 

08.00-09.50 

V            F 

LS    I 

132 

13 

01.00 

T    TH 

LS    I 

133 

12.00-01.50 

H            F 

0843 

134 

14 

01.00 

T    TH 

LS    I 

133 

02.00-03.50 

P            F 

0843 

134 

15 

01.00 

T    TH 

LS    I 

133 

06.00-07.50 

PM 

M    W 

0843 

134 

16 

01.00 

T    TH 

LS    I 

133 

08.00-09.50 

T    TH 

0843 

134 

17 

01.00 

T    TH 

LS    I 

133 

02.00-03.50 

T    TH 

0843 

134 

18 

01.00 

T    TH 

LS    I 

133 

06.00-07.50 

PM 

T    TH 

0843 

134 

19 

01.00 

T    TH 

LS    I 

133 

08.00-09.50 

W         S 

0843 

134 

20 

01.00 

7    TH 

LS    I 

133 

10.00-11.50 

W         S 

0843 

134 

21 

03.00 

T    TH 

LS    I 

133 

12.00-01.50 

N            F 

LS    I 

132 

12 


22 

03.00 

7     TH 

LS    I 

133 

02. 00-03. 50 

V             F 

0R43 

132 

23 

03.00 

7     TH 

LS    I 

133 

06.00-07.50 

PM 

V     W 

LS    I 

132 

24 

03.00 

T     TH 

LS    I 

133 

08.00-09.50 

I     TH 

0843 

132 

25 

03.00 

1     TH 

LS     I 

133 

12.00-01.50 

7     TH 

LS    I 

132 

26 

03.00 

T     TH 

LS    I 

133 

04. 00-05. 50 

7     TH 

03  4  3 

132 

27 

03.00 

7     TH 

LS     I 

133 

04.00-05.50 

7          F 

LS    I 

132 

28 

03.00 

7     TH 

LS    I 

133 

06.00-07.50 

PM 

7     TH 

0843 

132 

29 

03.00 

7    TH 

LS     I 

133 

08.00-09.50 

W          S 

LS     I 

132 

30 

03.00 

T     TH 

LS    I 

133 

10.00-11.50 

w       s 

LS    I 

132 

31 

05.45-07.25 

w 

LS    I 

133 

10.00-11.50 

V             F 

0843 

134 

32 

05.45-07.25 

W 

LS    I 

133 

10.00-11.50 

v            F 

LS    I 

132 

33 

05.45-07.25 

W 

LS    I 

133 

02.00-03.50 

M            F 

LS    I 

132 

34 

05.45-07.25 

W 

LS    I 

133 

08.00-09.50 

T     TH 

LS     I 

132 

35 

05.45-07.25 

M 

LS    I 

133 

10.00-11.50 

7     TH 

0843 

134 

36 

05.45-07.25 

W 

LS    I 

133 

10.00-11.50 

T     TH 

LS    I 

132 

37 

05.45-07.25 

W 

LS    I 

133 

12.00-01.50 

7    TH 

0343 

134 

38 

05.45-07.25 

W 

LS    I 

133 

02.00-03.50 

7     TH 

LS     I 

132 

39 

05.45-07.25 

W 

LS    I 

133 

06.00-07.50 

PM 

7    TH 

LS    I 

132 

GSA  201B  -  There  will  be 

an  i 

nvitational 

"Honors 

'    laboratory  section  formed  the 

second 

week.      An  interested  A 

or  B  student 

should 

try  to  keep  4:00-6 

:00p 

in  Tuesday 

and  Thursday  clear 

210A 

INTRO    ENVIRON    BIOL 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ         GSA    110 

OR    CHE^    115 

1 

08.00 

H     W       F 

LAWSON 

171 

04.00 

H 

LS    I 

338 

2 

08.00 

M    W       F 

LAWSON 

171 

02.00 

7 

LS    I 

338 

3 

08.00 

N     W       F 

LAWSON 

171 

09.00 

N 

LS    I 

338 

4 

08.00 

V    W       F 

LAWSON 

171 

09.00 

7 

LS    I 

338 

5 

08.00 

f     W       F 

LAWSON 

171 

10.00 

M 

LS    I 

338 

6 

08.00 

¥    W      F 

LAWSON 

171 

05.45-06.30 

T 

LS    I 

338 

7 

08.00 

H    W      F 

LAWSON 

171 

03.00 

M 

LS    I 

338 

8 

08.00 

M    W       F 

LAWSON 

171 

04.00 

T 

LS    I 

338 

9 

08.00 

H    W       F 

LAWSON 

171 

12.00 

M 

LS    I 

338 

10 

08.00 

N    W      F 

LAWSON 

171 

12.00 

T 

LS    I 

338 

11 

08.00 

P    W      F 

LAWSON 

171 

07.30-08.20 

PM 

M 

LS    I 

338 

12 

08.00 

M    W      F 

LAWSON 

171 

08.00 

S 

LS    I 

3  38 

13 

12.00 

H    W      F 

LAWSON 

171 

11.00 

F 

LS    I 

338 

14 

12.00 

V    W       F 

LAWSON 

171 

08.00 

TH 

«  S      T 

338 

GSA 
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GSA 


15 

12.00 

N 

W 

F 

LAWSQN 

171 

09.00 

w 

LS  I 

338 

16 

12.00 

¥ 

w 

F 

LAWSON 

171 

09.00 

tf 

\ 

LS  I 

308 

17 

12.00 

V 

w 

F 

LAWSON 

171 

03.00 

w 

LS  T 

338 

18 

12.00 

N 

w 

F 

LAWSON 

171 

0  3.00 

TH 

LS  I 

308 

19 

12.00 

V 

w 

F 

LAWSON 

171 

02.00 

w 

LS  I 

338 

20 

12.00 

N 

w 

F 

LAWSON 

171 

11.00 

TH 

LS  I 

308 

21 

12.00 

V 

W 

F 

LAWSON 

171 

11.00 

w 

LS  I 

338 

22 

12.00 

V 

w 

F 

LAWSON 

171 

12.00 

TH 

LS  I 

338 

23 

12.00 

V 

w 

F 

LAWSON 

171 

05.45-07.25 

TH 

LS  I 

338 

24 

12.00 

N 

W 

F 

LAWSON 

171 

09.00 

S 

LS  I 

3  38 

210B 

INTRO  ENVIRON  BIOL 

04.0 

C* 

PREREQ    GSA  110 

OR 

CHEM 

115 

1 

10.00 

N 

W 

LAWSON 

15.1 

10.00 

F 

LS  I 

133 

08.00 

N 

LS  I 

3  38 

2 

10.00 

V 

W 

LAWSON 

151 

11.00 

ft 

LS  I 

338 

10.00 

F 

LS  I 

133 

3 

10.00 

V 

w 

LAWSON 

151 

01.00 

H 

LS  I 

338 

10.00 

F 

LS  I 

133 

4 

10.00 

ft 

w 

LAWSON 

151 

02.00 

¥ 

LS  I 

338 

10.00 

F 

LS  I 

133 

5 

10.00 

H 

w 

LAWSON 

151 

05.45-06. 35 

V 

LS  I 

338 

10.00 

F 

LS  I 

133 

6 

10.00 

V 

w 

LAWSON 

151 

08.00 

f 

LS  I 

3  38 

10.00 

F 

LS  I 

133 

7 

10.00 

ft 

w 

LAWSON 

151 

11.00 

■ 

r 

LS  I 

338 

10.00 

F 

LS  I 

133 

8 

10.00 

N 

w 

LAWSON 

151 

01.00 

I 

LS  I 

338 

10.00 

F 

LS  I 

133 

9 

10.00 

M 

w 

LAWSON 

151 

03.00 

T 

LS  I 

338 

10.00 

F 

LS  I 

133 

10 

10.00 

M 

w 

LAWSON 

151 

07.30-08.20  PM 

[ 

LS  I 

338 

10.00 

F 

LS  I 

133 

11 

03.00 

H 

w 

F 

LAWSON 

141 

10.00 

■ 

r 

LS  I 

338 

12 

03.00 

V 

w 

F 

LAWSON 

141 

10.00 

S 

LS  I 

338 

13 

03.00 

N 

w 

F 

LAWSON 

141 

08.00 

w 

LS  I 

3  38 

14 

03.00 

V 

w 

F 

LAWSON 

141 

04.00 

w 

LS  I 

338 

15 

03.00 

N 

w 

F 

LAWSON 

141 

10.00 

T(- 

1 

LS  I 

338 

16 

03.00 

V 

W 

F 

LAWSON 

1^1 

12.00 

W 

LS  I 

338 

17 

03.00 

N 

w 

F 

LAWSON 

141 

01.00 

w 

LS  I 

338 

18 

03.00 

N 

w 

F 

LAWSON 

1^1 

07.30-08.20  PM 

TF 

1 

LS  I 

338 

19 

03.00 

H 

w 

F 

LAWSON 

141 

02.00 

TF 

1 

LS  I 

338 

20 

03.00 

N 

W 

F 

LAWSON 

141 

04.00 

TF 

1 

LS  I 

338 

14 


30  1 


312 


314 


21 

03.00 

N 

W   F 

LAWSON 

141 

05.45-07.25 

W 

LS  I 

338 

22 

03.00 

N 

W   F 

LAWSON 

141 

02.00 

F 

LS  I 

338 

23 

06.00-07.25 

PM 

I  TH 

LAWSON 

161 

08. U0 

F 

LS  I 

330 

24 

06.00-07.25 

PM 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

151 

11.00 

S 

LS  I 

338 

25 

06.00-07.25 

°M 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

161 

09.00 

F 

LS  I 

338 

26 

06.00-07.25 

PM 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

151 

10.00 

F 

LS  I 

333 

27 

06.00-07.25 

PM 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

151 

12.00 

F 

LS  I 

338 

28 

06.00-07.25 

PM 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

161 

01.00 

F 

LS  I 

338 

29 

06.00-07.25 

PM 

1  TH 

LAWSON 

161 

03.00 

F 

LS  I 

338 

30 

06.00-07.25 

PM 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

151 

04.00 

F 

LS  I 

338 

31 

06.00-07.25 

Pt* 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

161 

10.00 

W 

LS  I 

338 

32 

06.00-07.25 

PM 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

151 

07.30-08.20 

PM 

W 

LS  I 

338 

33 

06.00-07.25 

PM 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

161 

05.45-06.35 

V 

LS  I 

235 

34 

06.00-07.25 

PM 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

151 

01.00 

TH 

LS  I 

338 

PRIN  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 

04.0 

C* 

1 

10.00 

H 

F 

TECH 

A 

111 

11.00-12.50 

T 

LS  I 

113 

2 

10.00 

V 

F 

TECH 

A 

111 

12.00-01.50 

y 

LS  I 

113 

10.00 

W 

LS  I 

133 

3 

10.00 

y 

F 

TECH 

A 

111 

05.45-07.25 

T 

LS  I 

113 

10.00 

W 

LS  I 

133 

4 

10.00 

n 

F 

TECH 

A 

111 

02.00-03. 50 

W 

LS  I 

113 

10.00 

W 

LS  I 

133 

5 

10.00 

N 

F 

TECH 

A 

111 

05.45-07.25 

TH 

LS  I 

113 

10.00 

W 

LS  I 

133 

6 

10.00 

v 

F 

TECH 

A 

111 

12.00-01.50 

F 

LS  I 

113 

10.00 

W 

LS  I 

133 

7 

10.00 

H 

F 

TECH 

A 

111 

08.00-09.50 

T 

LS  I 

113 

10.00 

W 

LS  I 

133 

8 

10.00 

H 

F 

TECH 

A 

111 

08.00-09.50 

TH 

LS  I 

113 

10.00 

W 

LS  I 

133 

9 

01.00 

V 

W   F 

TECH 

A 

111 

03.00-04.50 

M 

LS  I 

113 

10 

01.00 

^ 

W   F 

LS  I 

111 

11.00-12.50 

TH 

LS  I 

113 

11 

01.00 

N 

W   F 

TECH 

A 

111 

03.00-04.50 

F 

LS  I 

113 

12 

01.00 

N 

W   F 

TECH 

A 

111 

09.00-10.50 

W 

LS  I 

113 

13 

01.00 

^ 

W   F 

TECH 

A 

111 

02.00-03.50 

T 

LS  I 

113 

14 

01.00 

N 

W   F 

TECH 

A 

111 

02.00-03.50 

TH 

LS  I 

113 

15 

01.00 

N 

W   F 

TECH 

A 

111 

05.45-07.25 

W 

LS  I 

113 

16 

01.00 

N 

W   F 

TECH 

A 

111 

08.00-09.50 

S 

LS  I 

113 

CONS  OF  NATURAL 

RES 

03.3 

CR 

1 

02.00 

V 

W 

WHAM 

135 

02.00 

F 

LAWSON 

171 

MANS  GEN  HERITAGE 

33.0 

CR 

GSA 


GASS  GEORGE  HIRAM 
GASS  GEORGE  HIRAM 

GASS  GECRGE  HIRAM 

GASS  GEORGE  HIRAM 

GASS  GEORGE  H 

GASS  GEORGE  H 

GASS  GECRGE  H 

GASS  GEORGE  H 

STRACK  LOUIS  E 

STRACK  LOUIS  E 

STRACK  LOU  IS  E 

STRACK  LOUIS  E 

STRACK  LOUIS  E 

STRACK  LOUIS  E 

STRACK  LOUIS  E 

STRACK  LOUIS  E 
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GSA 


315 


321 


322 


330 


331 


1 

11.00 

f    w 

F 

LS  I 

133 

HISTORY  OF  BIOLOGY 

03.0 

CR 

1 

04.00 

T  THF 

LAWSON 

141 

INTRO  PALEONTOLOGY 

33.0 

CR 

1 

10.00 

w 

F 

PARK 

204 

03.00-04.50 

y 

PARK 

137 

2 

10.00 

w 

F 

PARK 

234 

06.00-07.25  PM 

N 

PARK 

137 

3 

10.00 

W 

F 

PARK 

204 

07.30-09.00  PM 

H 

PARK 

137 

4 

11.00 

T  TH 

PARK 

234 

08.00-09. 50 

ft 

PARK 

137 

5 

11.00 

7  TH 

PARK 

204 

10.00-11.50 

V 

PARK 

137 

6 

11.00 

T  TH 

PARK 

234 

01.00-02.50 

P 

PARK 

137 

INTR  TO  ROCKS  +  MIN 

33.0 

CR 

1 

09.00 

f*    w 

PARK 

234 

08.00-09.50 

TH 

PARK 

112 

2 

09.00 

V    W 

PARK 

234 

10.00-11.50 

Th 

PARK 

112 

3 

09.00 

f    W 

PARK 

234 

12.00-01.50 

TH 

PARK 

112 

4 

03.00 

T  TH 

PARK 

234 

04.00-05.50 

TH 

PARK 

112 

5 

03.00 

1  TH 

PARK 

234 

06.00-07.50  PM 

TH 

PARK 

112 

WEATHER 

03.0 

CR 

1 

02.00 

y  w 

LAWSON 

171 

12.00 

F 

AG 

116 

2 

02.00 

y  w 

LAWSON 

171 

12.00 

F 

AG 

143 

3 

02.00 

y  w 

LAWSON 

171 

12.00 

F 

AG 

144 

4 

02.00 

y  w 

LAWSON 

171 

01.00 

F 

AG 

214 

5 

02.00 

y  w 

LAWSON 

171 

01.00 

F 

AG 

224 

6 

02.00 

y  w 

LAWSON 

171 

01.00 

F 

AG 

144 

7 

02.00 

y  w 

LAWSON 

171 

02.00 

F 

AG 

138 

8 

02.00 

y  w 

LAWSON 

171 

02.00 

F 

AG 

144 

9 

02.00 

y  w 

LAWSON 

171 

02.00 

F 

AG 

150 

10 

02.00 

y  w 

LAWSON 

171 

03.00 

F 

AG 

214 

il 

02.00 

y  w 

LAWSON 

171 

03.00 

F 

AG 

144 

12 

02.00 

y  w 

LAWSON 

171 

03.00 

F 

AG 

148 

CLIMATE 

03.0 

CR 

1 

10.00 

y  w 

LAWSON 

141 

08.00 

F 

AG 

148 

2 

10.00 

y  w 

LAWSON 

141 

08.00 

F 

AG 

150 

3 

10.00 

y  w 

LAWSON 

141 

08.00 

F 

AG 

144 

4 

10.00 

y  w 

LAWSON 

141 

09.00 

F 

ARENA 

119 

5 

10.00 

H    W 

LAWSON 

141 

09.00 

F 

AG 

140 

6 

10.00 

y  w 

LAWSON 

141 

09.00 

F 

AG 

144 

7 

10.00 

y  w 

LAWSON 

141 

10.00 

F 

UNIT14 

131 

8 

10.00 

y  w 

LAWSON 

141 

10.00 

F 

AG 

140 

9 

JO. 00 
10.00 

M  w 

LAWSON 

141 

F 

AG 

144 

10 

10.00 

y  w 

LAWSON 

141 

11.00 

F 

AG 

166 

ENGLERT 

GAL8REATH  EDWIN  C 
FRAUNFELTER  GEORGE 
FRAUNFELTER  GEORGE 
FRAUNFELTER  GEORGE 
FRAUNFELTER  GEORGE 
FRAUNFELTER  GEORGE 
FRAUNFELTER  GcORGE 

3ELL  FRANK  J 

BELL  FRANK  J 

BELL  FRANK  J 

BELL  FRANK  J 

BELL  FRANK  J 
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11  10.00  M  W       LAWSON  1^1 
11.00  F    AG  144 

12  10.00  M  W       LAWSON  1*1 
11.00  F    AG  148 

340    ECOLOGY  03.0  C* 

1            02.00  f    W       F          LS    I  133       ANDERSON    ROGER 

345         ECONOMIC    BOTANY  33.0  CR 

1  09.00  f     W       F          LAWSON  121       FCRTZ 

2  03.00  V    W       F          LAWSON  121        PORTZ 
358A       ANAL    OF    PHYS    SYSTEM  03.0  CR 

PREREQ  1ST    LEVEL    GSA    +    MATH    111A+B 

1  01.00  1     TH            TECH    A  111 
06.00-07.50  PM                TH             TECH    D  122 

2  01.00  T    TH            TECH    A  111 
06.00-07.50  PM          T                     TECH    D  122 

3  01.00  T     TH            TECH    A  111 
08.00-09.50  T                     TECH    D  122 

4  01. OC  T    TH            TECH    A  111 
08.00-09.50  TH            TECH    D  122 

3588       ANAL    OF    PHYS    SYSTEM  33.0  CI 
PREREQ          GSA    358A 

1  08.00  T     TH            TECH    A  111 
06.00-07.50  PM       M                        TECH    D  122 

2  08.00  1     TH            TECH    A  111 
06.00-07.50  PM            W                  TECH    0  122 

3  08.00  1     TH            TECH    A  111 
06.00-07.25  PM          I                     TECH    D  122 

4  08.00  T     TH            TECH    A  111 
06.00-07.50  PM               TH             TECH    D  122 

361         ACOUSTICS    OF    MUSIC  03.0  CR 

1             12.00  M    W                  LAWSON  151       GCRDCN    RODERICK    D 

12.00  F          LAWSON  161 

General  Studies  Area  B— Man's  Social  Inheritance  and  Social 

Responsibilities  (GSB) 

101B   SURV-WEST  TRADITION  04.0  CR 

1  08.00  M  W   F    LAWSON  151   MUELLER 
08.00  T        UNIT  8  131 

2  08.00  M  W   F    LAWSON  151   MUELLER 
12.00  f                        UNIT  7  101 

3  08.00  I*  W   F    LAWSON  151   MUELLER 
01.00  W       0861  131 

4  08.00  M  W   F    LAWSON  151   MUELLER 
02.00  F    UNIT12  101 

5  08.00  M  W   F    LAWSON  151   MUELLER 
03.00  W       H  EC  120 

6  08.00  M  W   F    LAWSON  151   MUELLER 
04.00  P                       UNIT11  101 

7  08.00  M  W   F    LAWSON  151   MUELLER 
09.00  I        WHLR     107 

8  08.00  M  W   F    LAWSON   151   MUELLER 
10.00  TH     UNIT  8   101 

9  08.00  M  W   F    LAWSON   151   MUELLER 
11.00  I        0862     102 

10  08.00  M  W   F    LAWSON   151   MUELLER 
06.00  PM   M         UNIT11   101 

11  08.00  M  W   F    LAWSON   151   MUELLER 
10.00  I        UNIT  7   101 

12  08.00  M  W   F    LAWSON   151   MUELLER 
11.00  TH     WHAM     329 

13  02.00  T  THF    WHAM     135   BERBERICH 
10.00  W       UNIT  4   131 

14  02.00  T  THF    WHAM     135   BERBERICH 
11.00  M         WHAM     312 

15  02.00  T  THF    WHAM     135   BERBERICH 
12.00  W       UNIT  7   101 

16  02.00  7  THF    WHAM     135   BERBERICH 
01.00  F    PARK     111 

17  02.00  T  THF    WHAM     105   BERBERICH 
02.00  M         ABBOTT   129 

L8     02.00  T  THF    WHAM     135   BERBERICH 

03.00  F    UNIT  8   131 

17 


GSB 


GSB 


19 

02.00 

T  THF 

WHAM 

135 

BERBERICH 

04.00 

W 

UNIT  6 

131 

20 

02.00 

1  THF 

WHAM 

135 

BtRBERICH 

08.00 

T 

UNIT  1 

131 

21 

02.00 

T  THF 

WHAM 

135 

BERBERICH 

09.00 

TH 

0862 

132 

22 

02.00 

T  THF 

WHAM 

135 

BERBERICH 

12.00 

V 

WHLR 

233 

23 

02.00 

T  THF 

WH4M 

135 

BERBERICH 

10.00 

1 

GYM 

233 

24 

02.00 

7  THF 

WHAM 

135 

BERBERICH 

11.00 

TH 

WHAM 
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SURV-WEST 

TRADI TION 

34.  3 

CR 

1 

09.00 

1  TH 

LAWSON 

141 

ZUCKER 

09.00 

F 

LAWSON 

151 

11.00 

F 

UNIT14 

131 

2 

09.00 

T  TH 
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141 

ZUCKER 

09.00 

F 
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151 

12.00 

w 
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131 
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09.00 

7  TH 

LAWSUN 

141 

ZUCKER 
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W 
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233 

4 
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T  TH 
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141 

ZUCKER 
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F 
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151 

02.00 

F 

UNIT  8 

131 

5 

09.00 

7  TH 

LAWSON 

141 

ZUCKER 
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F 

LAWSUN 

151 

03.00 

f 

0862 

132 

6 

09.00 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

141 

ZUCKER 

09.00 

F 

LAWSON 

151 

04.00 

W 

0862 

132 

7 

09.00 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

141 

ZUCKER 
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F 

LAWSON 

151 

06.00 

PM     W 

UNIT.  6 

131 

8 

09.00 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

141 

ZUCKER 

09.00 

F 

LAWSON 

151 

08.00 

W 

UNITil 

131 

9 

09.00 

1  TH 

LAWSON 

141 

ZUCKER 

09.00 

F 

LAWSON 

151 

09.00 

W 

WHAM 

232 

10 

09.00 

T  TH 

LAWSUN 

141 

ZUCKER 

09.00 

F 

LAWSON 

151 

10.00 

F 

WHAM 

333 

11 

09.00 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

141 

ZUCKER 

09.00 

F 

LAWSUN 

151 

06.00 

PM       TH 

UNIT  8 

131 

12 

09.00 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

141 

ZUCKER 

09.00 

F 

LAWSON 

151 

11.00 

W 

WHAM 

331B 

13 

11.00 

N  W   F 

WHAM 

135 

VCFARLIN 

08.00 

T 

UNIT  6 

131 

14 

11.00 

N  W   F 

WHAM 

135 

MCFASLIN 

09.00 

TH 

UNIT  5 

131 

15 

11.00 

N  W   F 

WHAM 

135 

MCFARLIN 

01.00 

T 

UNIT  6 

131 

16 

11.00 

M  W   F 

WHAM 

135 

NCFARLIN 

02.00 

TH 

PARK 

111 

17 

11.00 

M  W   F 

WHAM 

135 

NCFARLIN 

03.00 

W 

H  EC 

231 

18 

11.00 

f     W   F 

WHAM 

135 

NCFARLIN 

04.00 

T 

UNIT12 

131 

19 

11.00 

H    W   F 

WHAM 

135 

NCFARLIN 

06.00 

PM    7 

UNIT  7 

131 

20 

11.00 

N  W   F 

WHAM 

135 

NCFARLIN 

10.00 

W 

UNIT  5 

131 

21 

11.00 

N  W   F 

WHAM 

135 

NCFARLIN 

11.00 

7 

WHLR 

214 

22 

11.00 

N  W   F 

WHAM 

135 

"CFARLIN 

12.00 

7H 

UNIT  3 

131 

23 

11.00 

N  M   F 

WHAM 

135 

NCFARLIN 

09.00 

TH 

WHLR 

214 

24 

11.00 

f    W   F 

WHAM 

135 

NCFARLIN 

02.00 

I 

UNIT  8 

131 
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25 

02. 

02. 
08. 

00 
00 
00 

1 

P 

TH 
F 

LAWSON 
LAWSON 
WHLR 

141 
151 
203 

CETWILER 

26 

02. 
02. 
09. 

00 
00 
00 

7 

7 

TH 
F 

LAWSUN 
LAWSON 
UNIT  5 

141 
151 

ni 

CETWILER 

27 

02. 
02. 
10. 

00 
00 
00 

T 

In 

F 
TH 

LAWSON 
LAWSUN 
UNIT  3 

141 
151 
131 

CETWILER 

28 

02. 
02. 
11. 

00 

00 
00 

7 

7 

TH 

F 

LAWSON 
LAWSQN 
PULL 

141 
151 

39 

CETWILER 

29 

02. 

02. 
03. 

00 
00 
00 

7 

TH 

F 
TH 

LAWSQN 
LAWSUN 
0862 

141 
151 
132 

CETWILER 

30 

02. 
02. 
04. 

00 
00 
00 

7 

TH 

F 
TH 

LAWSUN 
LAWSUN 
UNIT12 

141 
161 

in 

CETWILER 

31 

02. 
02. 

00 
00 

7 

TH 
F 

LAWSUN 
LAWSON 

141 
151 

CETWILER 

06. 

00 

PV 

TH 

UNIT  2 

131 

32 

02. 
02. 
09. 

00 
00 
00 

7 

7 

TH 
F 

LAWSON 
LAWSON 
WHLR 

141 
151 
214 

CETWILER 

33 

02. 
02. 

00 
00 

7 

TH 
F 

LAWSON 
LAWSON 

141 
151 

CETWILER 

01. 

00 

W 

PULL 

43 

34 

02. 
02. 
02. 

00 
00 

00 

7 

TH 
F 

LAWSON 
LAWSUN 
UNIT  1 

141 

161 

in 

CETWILER 

SECT  34  - 

HONORS  SECTION 

35 

02. 
02. 

08. 

00 
00 
00 

7 

7 

TH 
F 

LAWSUN 
LAWSUN 
UNIT  5 

141 
161 
131 

CETWILER 

36 

02, 
02. 
10. 

00 
00 
00 

7 

TH 

F 
TH 

LAWSON 
LAWSUN 

GYM 

141 
151 
233 

CETWILER 

37 

03. 
08, 

00 

00 

7 

THF 

F 

LAWSUN 
UNIT  2 

151 
131 

CETWILER 

38 

03. 
12. 

00 
00 

7 

THF 
F 

LAWSQN 
UNIT  1 

151 
101 

CETWILER 

39 

03. 
01. 

00 
.00 

7 

THF 
F 

LAWSON 
H  EC 

151 
134 

CETWILER 

40 

03. 

02, 

,00 
.00 

7 

THF 
F 

LAWSUN 
UNIT  3 

151 

101 

CETWILER 

41 

03. 
03, 

,00 
.00 

7 

P 

THF 

LAWSUN 
WHAM 

151 
337 

CETWILER 

42 

03. 

04. 

,00 
.00 

7 

7 

THF 

LAWSUN 
UNIT  8 

151 

131 

CETWILER 

43 

03 

.00 

7 

THF 

LAWSON 

151 

CETWILER 

06 

.00 

PM 

W 

UN  I  Til 

131 

44 

03 
09 

.00 
.00 

7 
7 

THF 

LAWSUN 

COMM 

151 
1022 

CETWILER 

45 

03 
10 

.00 
.00 

7 
7 

THF 

LAWSON 

H  EC 

151 

134 

CETWILER 

46 

03 
11 

.00 
.00 

7 

THF 
TH 

LAWSON 
PULL 

151 

43A 

CETWILER 

47 

03 
02 

.00 
.00 

7 

THF 
W 

LAWSON 
PULL 

151 
*1 

CETWILER 

48 

03 

03 

.00 
.00 

7 

THF 

W 

LAWSON 
WHAM 

151 
210 

CETWILER 

49 

06 
09 

.00- 
.00 

07. 

25 

PM 

P 

W 

F 

LAWSON 
UNI  Til 

151 
131 

MCFARLIN 

50 

06 

10 

.00- 
.00 

•07. 

25 

PM 

M 
M 

W 

LAWSON 
PIERCE 

151 
130 

MCFARLIN 

51 

06 
11 

.00- 
.00 

•07. 

25 

PM 

P 

W 

w 

LAWSON 
UNIT  1 

151 
131 

MCFARLIN 

52 

06 
12 

.00- 
.00 

07. 

25 

PM 

P 

w 

F 

LAWSON 
0875 

151 
102 

MCFARLIN 

53 

06 

.00- 

■07. 

25 

PM 

P 

w 

LAWSON 

151 

MCFARLIN 

06 

.00 

PM 

1 

UNIT  6 

131 

54 

06 

.00- 

-07. 

25 

PM 

P 

w 

LAWSON 

151 

MCFARLIN 

07 

.30- 

■08. 

20 

PM 

M 

UNIT11 

131 

GSB 
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55 

06.00-07.25 

PP 

P 

W 

LAWSON 

151 

PCFAPLIN 

1 

i 

06.00 

PM 

TH 

UNIT  7 

131 

1 

56 

06.00-07.25 

PP 

P 

W 

LAWSON 

151 

PCFARLIN 

0  7.30-08.20 

PM 

w 

UNIT11 

101 

57 

06.00-07.25 

02.00 

PM 

P 

w 

T 

LAWSON 
UNIT12 

151 
131 

PCFARLIN 

53 

06.00-07.25 
03.00 

py 

V 

w 
w 

LAWSON 
0862 

151 
132 

PCFARLIN 

59 

06.00-07.25 
04.00 

PP 

N 

w 

LAWSON 
UNIT  9 

151 
131 

PCFARLIN 

60 

06.00-07.25 

PP 

P 

w 

LAWSON 

151 

PCFARLIN 

07.30-08.20 

PM 

TH 

UNIT  6 

131 
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CR 

1 

09.00 
08.00 

V 

T  THE 

LAWSON 

H  EC 

151 
336 

DULLER  J 

2 

09.00 
09.00 

P 

7  THF 

LAWSON' 
H  EC 

161 
336 

DULLER  J 

3 

09.00 
10.00 

P 

T  THF 

LAWSON 

H  EC 

161 
336 

DULLER  J 

4 

09.00 
11.00 

N 

7  THF 

LAwSON 
H  EC 

161 
336 

PULLER  J 

5 

09.00 
12.00 

N 

7  THF 

LAWSON 
H  EC 

161 
336 

PULLER  J 

6 

09.00 
01.00 

P 

1  THF 

LAWSON 

H  EC 

161 
336 

DULLER  J 

7 

09.00 
02.00 

P 

T  THF 

LAWSON 

H  EC 

161 
336 

PULLER  J 

8 

09.00 
03.00 

V 

1  THF 

LAWSON 

H  EC 

161 
336 

PULLER  J 

9 

09.00 
04.00 

V 

7  THF 

LAWSON 
H  EC 

161 
336 

PULLER  J 

10 

09.00 
08.00 

7  THF 
W 

LAWSON 
H  EC 

151 
336 

PULLER  J 

il 

09.00 
09.00 

7  THF 
W 

LAWSON 
H  EC 

161 
336 

PULLER  J 

12 

09.00 
10.00 

7  THF 
W 

LAWSON 
H  EC 

161 
336 

PULLER  J 

13 

09.00 
11.00 

T  THF 

W 

LAWSON 
H  EC 

161 
336 

PULLER  J 

14 

01.00 

P 

W   F 

H  EC 

122A 

N 

ENROLLMENT  BY  PERMIS 

ION  CNLY 

15 

01.00 
01.00 
08.00 

P 

W 
TH 
7 

LAWSON 
WHAM 
H  EC 

151 
135 
104 

16 

01.00 
01.00 
09.00 

P 

W 
TH 
7 

LAWSON 

WHAM 

WHAM 

151 
135 
338 

GUEPPLE  0 

L 

17 

01.00 
01.00 
10.00 

P 

W 
TH 

7 

LAWSON 
WHAM 
H  EC 

151 
135 
238 

GUEPFLE  D 

LEE 

18 

01.00 
01.00 
11.00 

V 

W 
TH 
7 

LAWSON 
WHAM 
H  EC 

151 
135 
236 

GUEPPLE  0 

LEE 

19 

01.00 
01.00 

P 

W 
TH 

LAWSON 
WHAM 

151 
135 

GUFMPLF  n 

LEE 

12.00 

7 

H  EC 

136 

20 

01.00 
01.00 
01.00 

P 

W 
TH 

7 

LAWSON 
WHAM 
H  EC 

151 
135 
136 

GUEPPLE  D 

LEE 

21 

01.00 
01.00 
02.00 

N 

W 
TH 

7 

LAWSON 
WHAM 
H  EC 

151 
135 
233 

GUEPFLE  D 

LEE 

22 

01.00 
01.00 
03.00 

P 

W 
TH 
T 

LAWSON 
WHAM 
H  C 

151 
135 
232 

23 

01.00 
01.00 
04.00 

P 

W 
TH 
7 

LAWSON 
WHAM 
H  EC 

151 
135 
118 

GUEMPLE  D 

LEE 

24 

01.00 
01.00 
12.00 

P 

W 
TH 

F 

LAWSON 
WHAM 
H  EC 

151 
135 
336 

GUEMPLE  0 

LEE 

20 


25 

01.00 

*  W 

LAWSQN 

151 

GUEMFLE 

01.00 

TH 

WHAM 

135 

01.00 

F 

H  EC 

336 

26 

01.00 

f     W 

LAWSUN 

151 

GUENFLE 

01.00 

TH 

WHAM 

135 

02.00 

F 

H  EC 

336 

27 

01.00 

N  W 

LAWS DM 

151 

GOENPLE 

01.00 

TH 

WHAM 

135 

03.00 

F 

H  EC 

3  36 

28 

02.00 

N  W   F 

H  EC 

122A 

rtELCCNT 

ENROLLMENT 

RY  PERVJ 

SI  ON  CNLY 

29 

03.00 

T  THF 

LAWSUN 

161 

WALKER  ? 

08.00 

1 

H  EC 

3  36 

30 

03.00 

1     THF 

LAWSON 

151 

WALKED  P 

09.00 

1 

H  EC 

336 

31 

03.00 

1  THF 

LAWSON 

161 

WALKER  f 

10.00 

1 

H  EC 

336 

32 

03.00 

I  THF 

LAWSON 

151 

WALKER  1 

11.00 

T 

H  EC 

336 

33 

03.00 

T  THF 

LAWSUN 

151 

WALKER  f 

12.00 

1 

H  EC 

336 

34 

03.00 

T  THF 

LAWSON 

161 

WALKER  1 

01.00 

T 

H  EC 

336 

35 

03.00 

T  THF 

LAWSON 

151 

WALKER  ! 

04.00 

W 

H  EC 

3  36 

36 

03.00 

T  THF 

LAWSON 

161 

WALKER 

02.00 

W 

H  EC 

336 

37 

03.00 

T  THF 

LAWSUN 

151 

WALKER 

03.00 

W 

H  EC 

336 

38 

03.00 

1  THF 

LAWSON 

161 

WALKER 

08.00 

TH 

H  EC 

336 

39 

03.00 

T  THF 

LAWSUN 

161 

WALKER 

09.00 

TH 

H  EC 

336 

40 

03.00 

T  THF 

LAWSON 

161 

WALKER 

10.00 

TH 

H  EC 

336 

41 

03.00 

1  THF 

LAWSUN 

151 

WALKER 

11.00 

TH 

H  EC 

336 

42 

04.00 

N  W   F 

LAWSON 

151 

BELNCNT 

08.00 

F 

H  EC 

336 

43 

04.00 

N  W   F 

LAWSUN 

151 

8ELNCNT 

09.00 

F 

H  EC 

336 

44 

04.00 

H    W   F 

LAWSUN 

151 

BELMCNT 

10.00 

F 

H  EC 

336 

45 

04.00 

V  W   F 

LAWSUN 

151 

BELNCNT 

11.00 

F 

H  EC 

336 

46 

04.00 

¥    W   F 

LAWSON 

151 

BELPCNT 

02.00 

T 

H  EC 

336 

47 

04.00 

f    W   F 

LAWSUN 

151 

8ELMCNT 

03.00 

7 

H  EC 

336 

48 

04.00 

H    W   F 

LAWSON 

151 

BELNCNT 

04.00 

T 

H  EC 

336 

49 

04.00 

n   w  f 

LAWSUN 

151 

BELNCNT 

12.00 

H 

H  EC 

336 

50 

04.00 

H    W   F 

LAWSON 

151 

BELMCNT 

01.00 

W 

H  EC 

336 

51 

04.00 

t*    W   F 

LAWSON 

151 

12.00 

TH 

H  EC 

336 

52 

04.00 

¥    W   F 

LAWSON 

151 

8ELMCNT 

01.00 

TH 

H  EC 

336 

53 

04.00 

¥    W   F 

LAWSUN 

151 

02.00 

TH 

H  EC 

336 

54 

04.00 

¥    W   F 

LAWSUN 

151 

8ELMCNT 

03.00 

TH 

H  EC 

336 
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C* 

1 

08.00 

T  TH 

LAWSON 
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08.00 

¥    W 

AG 

150 

RESTRICTED 

TO  PRES 

.  SCHOLARS 

2 

08.00 

T  TH 

LAWSUN 

171 

08.00 

¥    W 

AG 

148 

3 

08.00 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

171 

08.00 

¥    W 

UNIT14 

131 

4 

08.00 

1  TH 

LAWSON 

171 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 

GSB 

D    LEE 


D    LEE 


21 


GSB 


5 

08.00 
TO  BE 

ARRANGED 

7  TH 

LAWSON 

171 

6 

08.00 
TO  BE 

ARRANGED 

1  TH 

LAWSON 

171 

7 

08.00 
TO  BE 

ARRANGED 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

171 

8 

08.00 

1  TH 

LAWSON 
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10.00 

H    W 

AG 

148 

9 

08.00 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

1  71 

10.00 

¥    W 

AG 

144 

10 

09.00 
TO  BE 

ARRANGED 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

171 

11 

09.00 

TO  BE 

ARRANGED 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

171 

12 

09.00 

1  TH 

LAWSON 

171 

11.00 

V  W 

AG 

148 

13 

09.00 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

171 

12.00 

¥     W 

AG 

116 

14 

09.00 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

171 

12.00 

V  W 

AG 

148 

15 

09.00 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

171 

12.00 

¥     W 

AG 

144 

16 

09.00 

TO  BE 

ARRANGED 

7  TH 

LAWSON 

171 

17 

09.00 
TO  BE 

ARRANGED 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

171 

18 

09.00 

TO  BE 

ARRANGED 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

171 

19 

01.00 

V  w 

LAWSON 

171 

09.00 

T  TH 

AG 

150 

20 

01.00 

¥     W 

LAWSON 

171 

09.00 

T  TH 

LS  I 

323 

21 

01.00 

¥    W 

LAWSON 

171 

09.00 

7  TH 

LS  I 

16 

22 

01.00 

¥    W 

LAWSON 

171 

10.00 

7  TH 

PIERCE 

130 

23 

01.00 

¥     W 

LAWSON 
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10.00 

7  TH 

AG 

148 

24 

01.00 

¥     W 

LAWSON 

171 

10.00 

7  TH 

AG 

144 

25 

01.00 

¥    W 

LAWSON 

171 

11.00 

T  TH 

TECH  A 
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26 

01.00 

1*  W 

LAWSON 

171 

11.00 

7  TH 

TECH  A 

323 

27 

01.00 

V     W 

LAWSON 

171 

11.00 

7  TH 

AG 

148 

28 

03.00 

7  TH 

LAWSON 

171 

02.00 

¥     W 

AG 

214 

29 

03.00 

7  TH 

LAWSON 

171 

02.00 

¥    W 

AG 

144 

30 

03.00 

7  TH 

LAWSON 

171 

02.00 

¥     W 

PIERCE 

130 

31 

03.00 

7  TH 

LAWSON 

171 

03.00 

¥    W 

PIERCE 

130 

32 

03.00 

7  TH 

LAWSON 

171 

03.00 

¥     W 

ABBOTT 

129 

33 

03.00 

T  TH 

LAWSUN 

171 

03.00 

¥    W 

AG 

148 

34 

03.00 

7  TH 

LAWSON 

171 

08.00 

T  TH 

PIERCE 

130 

35 

03.00 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

171 

08.00 

T  TH 

AG 

148 

36 

03.00 

T  TH 

LAWSUN 

171 

08.00 

T  TH 

AG 

150 

37 

04.00 

¥    W 

LAWSON 

171 

12.00 

T  TH 

AG 

116 

38 

04.00 

¥    W 

LAWSON 

171 

12.00 

T  TH 

AG 

148 

39 

04.00 

¥    W 

LAWSON 

171 

12.00 

T  TH 

AG 

144 

40 

04.00 

¥    W 

LAWSON 

171 

01.00 

1 

AG 

154 

01.00 

TH 

AG 

214 

22 


41 

04.00 

V  W 

LAWSON 

171 

01.00 

1  TH 

AG 

150 

42 

04.00 

V  w 

LAWSON 

171 

01.00 

T  TH 

AG 

148 

43 

04.00 

f     W 

LAWSON 

171 

02.00 

7  TH 

AG 

148 

44 

04.00 

f»     W 

LAWSON 

171 

02.00 

T  TH 

AG 

144 

2018 

SOCIETY  + 

REHAVIOR 

04.0 

C* 

1 

09.00 

T  TH 

WHAM 

105 

PATTERSON 

08.00 

y  w 

AG 

224 

2 

09.00 

T  TH 

WHAM 

135 

PATTERSON 

09.00 

N  W 

BAILEY 

130 

3 

39.00 

7  TH 

WHAM 

135 

PATTERSON 

10.00 

f  W 

BAILEY 

130 

4 

09.00 

T  TH 

WHAM 

135 

PATTERSON 

11.00 

N  W 

BAILEY 

133 

5 

09.00 

T  TH 

WHAM 

135 

PATTERSON 

12.00 

P     W 

WHAM 

112 

6 

09.00 

T  TH 

WHAM 

135 

PATTERSON 

03.00 

N  W 

BAILEY 

130 

7 

09.00 

T  TH 

WHAM 

135 

PATTERSON 

03.00 

H     W 

TECH  A 

338 

8 

09.00 

T  TH 

WHAM 

135 

PATTERSON 

04.00 

H    W 

WHAM 

238 

9 

10.00 

M  THF 

LAWSON 

231 

10 

11.00 

NT  THF 

WHAM 

231 

11 

12.00 

NT  THF 

LAWSON 

221 

12 

02.00 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

151 

PATTERSON 

08.00 

W   F 

GYM 

233 

13 

02.00 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

151 

PATTERSON 

09.00 

F 

LAWSON 

221 

09.00 

W 

PULL 

38 

14 

02.00 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

151 

PATTERSON 

11.00 

W   F 

LAWSON 

131 

15 

02.00 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

151 

PATTERSON 

12.00 

W   F 

WHAM 

231 

16 

02.00 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

151 

PATTERSON 

12.00 

W   F 

LS  I 

323 

17 

02.00 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

151 

PATTERSON 

01.00 

W   F 

WOODY 

1310 

18 

02.00 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

151 

PATTERSON 

03.00 

W   F 

PARK 

111 

19 

02.00 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

151 

PATTERSON 

04.00 

W   F 

WHAM 

236 

20 

04.00 

W 

LAWSON 

151 

fsALL 

04.00 

F 

LAWSON 

171 

08.00 

T  TH 

PARK 

111 

21 

04.00 

W 

LAWSON 

151 

NALL 

04.00 

F 

LAWSON 

171 

08.00 

1  TH 

WHAM 

233 

22 

04.00 

W 

LAWSON 

151 

NALL 

04.00 

F 

LAWSON 

171 

10.00 

T  TH 

BAILEY 

130 

23 

04.00 

W 

LAWSON 

161 

NALL 

04.00 

F 

LAWSON 

171 

10.00 

T  TH 

AG 

158 

24 

04.00 

W 

LAWSON 

161 

NALL 

04.00 

F 

LAWSON 

171 

11.00 

H    W 

WHAM 

112 

25 

04.00 

W 

LAWSON 

151 

NALL 

04.00 

F 

LAWSON 

171 

12.00 

T  TH 

WHAM 

231 

26 

04.00 

W 

LAWSON 

151 

NALL 

04.00 

F 

LAWSON 

171 

01.00 

1     TH 

BAILEY 

130 

SECT  26  IS  RESERVED  FOR  PRES  SCHOLARS 

27 

04.00 

W 

LAWSON 

151 

NALL 

04.00 

F 

LAWSON 

171 

03.00 

T  TH 

BAILEY 

130 

28 

07.35- 

-09.15  PM 

H       TH 

WHAM 

338 

?9 

07.35- 

■09.15  PM 

V       TH 

WHAM 

112 

HALL 

GSB 


23 


GSB 


201C 

SOCIETY    +    BEHAVIOR 

04.0 

CR 

l 

1 

11.00 

¥ 

W 

LAWSON 

141 

CARRIER 

NEIL 

ALAN 

01.00-02. 50 

W 

PULL 

39 

2 

11.00 

V 

w 

LAWSON 

141 

CARRIER 

NEIL 

ALAN 

06.00-07. 50 

PM 

w 

PULL 

39 

3 

11.00 
08.00-09.50 

¥ 

w 

TH 

LAWSON 
PULL 

141 
39 

CARRIER 

NEIL 

ALAN  < 

4 

11.00 
10.00-11.50 

¥ 

W 
TH 

LAWSON 
PULL 

141 
39 

CARRIER 

NEIL 

ALAN  ; 

5 

11.00 
01.00-02.50 

* 

W 
TH 

LAWSON 
PULL 

141 
39 

CARRIER 

NEIL 

ALAN  : 

6 

11.00 
03.00-04.50 

¥ 

W 
TH 

LAWSON 
PULL 

141 
39 

CARRIER 

NEIL 

ALAN 

7 

11.00 
08.00-09.50 

¥ 

W 

F 

LAWSON 
PULL 

141 
39 

CARRIER 

MEIL 

ALAN 

8 

11.00 
12.00-01. 50 

¥ 

W 

F 

LAWSON 
PULL 

141 
39 

CARRIER 

NFTL 

ALAN 

9 

11.00 
08.00-09.50 

V 

W 

s 

LAWSON 
PULL 

141 
39 

CARRIER 

NEIL 

ALAN 

10 

11.00 
10.00-11.50 

¥ 

w 
s 

LAWSON 
PULL 

141 
39 

CARRIER 

NEIL 

ALAN 

li 

04.00 
01.00-02.50 

¥ 

w 
w 

LAWSON 

AG 

141 
154 

CARRIER 

NEIL 

ALAN 

12 

04.00 

¥ 

w 

LAWSON 

141 

CARRIER 

NEIL 

ALAN 

06.00-07. 50 

PM 

TH 

AG 

148 

13 

04.00 
08.00-09.50 

¥ 

w 

TH 

LAWSON 
ABBOTT 

141 
129 

CARRIER 

NE  IL 

ALAN 

14 

04.00 
10.00-11.50 

¥ 

W 
TH 

LAWSON 
ABBOTT 

141 
129 

CARRIER 

NETL 

ALAN 

15 

04.00 
01.00-02. 50 

¥ 

W 
TH 

LAWSON 
AG 

141 
154 

CARRIER 

NEIL 

ALAN 

16 

04.00 
03.00-04. 50 

¥ 

W 
TH 

LAWSON 
AG 

141 
154 

CARRIER 

NEIL 

ALAN 

17 

04.00 
08.00-09.50 

¥ 

W 

F 

LAWSON 
AG 

141 

158 

CARRIER 

NEIL 

ALAN 

18 

04.00 
12.00-01. 50 

¥ 

W 

F 

LAWSON 
AG 

141 
222 

CARRIER 

NEIL 

ALAN 

19 

04.00 
08.00-09.50 

¥ 

W 

s 

LAWSON 
AG 

141 

116 

CARRIER 

NEIL 

ALAN 

20 

04.00 
10.00-11.50 

¥ 

w 

s 

LAWSON 
AG 

141 
116 

CARRIER 

NEIL 

ALAN 

21 

06.00-07.40 
04.00-05.50 

PM 

¥ 

w 

LAWSON 
PULL 

141 
39 

22 

06.00-07.40 
03.00-04.50 

PM 

V 

w 

LAWSON 
AG 

141 
116 

23 

06.00-07.40 

PM 

¥ 

LAWSON 

141 

06.00-07.50 

PM 

TH 

PULL 

39 

24 

06.00-07.40 

PM 

¥ 

LAWSON 

141 

06.00-07. 50 

PM 

w 

AG 

148 

25 

06.00-07.40 
10.00-11.50 

PM 

¥ 

F 

LAWSON 
PULL 

141 
39 

26 

06.00-07.40 
10.00-11.50 

PM 

¥ 

F 

LAWSON 
ABBOTT 

141 
129 

27 

06.00-07.40 
01.00-02.50 

PM 

¥ 

F 

LAWSON 
AG 

141 
116 

28 

06.00-07.40 
02.00-03.50 

PM 

¥ 

F 

LAWSON 
AG 

141 
222 

29 

06.00-07.40 
12.00-01.50 

PM 

¥ 

F 

LAWSON 
WHAM 

141 

328 

30 

06.00-07.40 
02.00-03. 50 

PM 

¥ 

F 

LAWSON 
WHAM 

141 
328 

211A 

POLITICAL    ECONOMY 

04.0 

C* 

1 

09.00 

MTWTh 

LAWSON 

151 

LAYER 

2 

05.45-07.25 

I 

TH 

LAWSON 

231 

ABOVE    SECTION    IN    INTERCUL    PROGRAM 

211B 

POLITICAL    ECONOMY 

04.0 

C^ 

1 

10.00 
08.00 

¥ 

W       F 
TH 

WHAM 
PULL 

105 
41 

KAHN 

2 

10.00 
08.00 

¥ 

W      F 
TH 

WHAM 
PULL 

135 
43 

KAHN 

3 

10.00 
09.00 

¥ 
1 

W      F 

WHAM 
PULL 

105 
41 

KAHN 

24 


4  10.00 
09.00 

5  10.00 
10. 00 

6  10.00 
10.00 

7  10.00 
09.00 

8  10.00 
09.00 

9  10.00 
11.00 

10  10.00 
11.00 

11  12.00 

12  01.00 
FOR  FOREIGN 

13  03.00 
03.00 

14  03.00 
03.00 

15  03.00 
03.00 

16  03.00 
04.00 

17  03.00 
04.00 

18  03.00 
01.00 

19  03.00 
01.00 

20  03.00 
01.00 

21  03.00 
02.00 

22  03.00 
02.00 

23  05.45-07.25 

24  05.45-07.25 

25  07.35-09.15  PM 

26  07.35-09.15  PM 
300A   UNITED  STATES  HIST 

1  10.00 

2  04.00 

3008      UNITED    STATES   HIST 

1  08.00 
08.00 

2  09.00 

3  07.35-09.00  PM 
300C   UNITED  STATES  HIST 

1  10.00 

2  02.00 

302  LAW  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
1     08.00 

303  INTERNATIONAL  REL 

1  08.00 
08.00 
08.00 

2  09.00 
09.00 

3  12.00 

4  02.00 
02.00 

5  04.00 
04.00 

310         CURRENT    EVENTS 

1  10.00 
08.00 

2  10.00 
08.00 

3  10.00 
09.00 


V     W       F 

TH 
M    W      F 

T 
P    W       F 

TH 
P     W       F 

I 
P    W       F 

TH 
P    W       F 

W 
P    W       F 

TH 
NT     THF 
NT     THF 
STUDENTS 

P    W       F 


TH 
P     W       F 

T 
N    W       F 

TH 
P    W       F 

T 
P    W       F 

TH 
P     W       F 

TH 
M    W       F 

T 
M     W       F 

TH 
P    W       F 

T 
N     W       F 

TH 
N    W 

1     TH 
P    W 
T     TH 


NT 
T 


TH 

THF 


T     TH 

P    W       F 

T     TH 

T    THF 
M    W       F 

N    W       F 


T    TH 
W 
M    W       F 

T 
NTWTH 

T     THF 
P 

MT    TH 
W 


WHAM 

PULL 

WHAM 

PULL 

WHAM 

PULL 

WHAM 

PIERCE 

WHAM 

PIERCE 

WHAM 

WHAM 

WHAM 

PULL 

WH4M 

PULL 

WHAM 

PULL 

WHAM 

PULL 

WHAM 

PULL 

WHAM 

PULL 

WHAM 

PULL 

WHAM 

WOODY 

WHAM 

COMM 

WHAM 

PULL 

WHAM 

WHAM 

WHAM 

CL 

CL 

CL 

CL 

CL 


LS 
LS 


33. 0 
I 

I 
03.0 

WHAM 
LAWSON 
WHAM 
LAWSON 

33.0 
LAWSON 
LAWSON 

33.0 
PARK 

04.0 
LAWSON 
WHLR 
H  EC 
PARK 
AG 
CL 

WHAM 
AG 

WHAM 
PHY  SC 

01. 0 
LAWSON 
AG 

LAWSON 
WHAM 
LAWSON 
COMM 


135 

41 
105 

41 
135 

41 
105 
130 
135 
130 
105 
231 
135 

41 
319 

43 

105 

41 
135 

41 
135 

43A 
135 

43A 
105 

43  A 

135 

1010 

105 

1017 

135 

41 
135 
328 
135 
326 
139 

24 
139 

24 
CR 
133 
133 
CR 
135 
151 
135 
151 
CR 
151 
141 
CR 
111 
CR 
221 
113 
118 
111 
154 
139 
228 
154 
210 
116 
CR 
141 
116 
141 
328 
141 
2012 


KAHN 


KAHN 


KAHN 


KAHN 


KAHN 


KAHN 


KAHN 


BAKER 


BAKEP 


BAKER 


BAKEP 


BAKER 


BAKEP 


BAKEP 


BAKER 


BAKEP 


GSB 


BATINSKI 

WARREN 

SIMCN 

ADAMS 
WERLICH 

CARRCT 
NURPHY 

GREGCRY 

KLINGBERG 


STAUBER 

ABBASS 
PAINE  JOANN 

LEVINE 


FCRD  JAMES 


25 


GSB 


4  10.00  F    LAWSON   141 
09.00  T        AG       116 

5  10.00  F    LAWSON   141 
09.00  TH     AG       154 

6  10.00  F    LAWSON   141 
11.00  W       H  EC     122 

7  10.00  F    LAWSON   141 
12.00  v         AG       150 

8  10.00  F    LAWSON   141 
12.00  TH     AG       150 

9  10.00  F    LAWSON   141 
01.00  W       AG       144 

10  10.00  F    LAWSON   141 
01.00  F    AG       150 

11  10.00  F    LAWSON   141 
02.00  TH     AG       224 

12  10.00  F    LAWSON   141 
0  3.00  T        AG       144 

311  ECON  DEVELOP  OF  U  S  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    GSB  1018,  CR  211A.B,  OR  215 

1  09.00  v  W       COMM    1017   ADAMS 
09.00  F    COMM    1018 

2  02.00  H     W   F    AG       224   ADAMS 

312  COMPAR  ECON  SYSTEMS  03. 0  CR 

PREREO    GSB  211A  CR  215 

1     09.00  M  W   F    CL       109   JAM 

314    ECON  ANAL  AG  PCL  US  03.0  CR 
PREREQ    GSB  211 

1  09.00  TH     AG       116   HAAG  HERMAN  M 
02.00  1  TH     AG       214   FAAG  HERMAN  M 

2  02.00  W       AG       155   HAAG  HERMAN  V 
02.00  1  TH     AG       214   HAAG  HERMAN  M 

321    SOCIALIZAT  OF  INDIV  03.0  CR 

1  08.00  N  W   F    COMM    1022   NALL  ELIZABETH  W 

2  10.00  V  W   F    WHAM     308   NALL 
325    RACE  +  MIN  RELATION  03. U  CR 

1     02.00  T  TH     WHAM     302   DENISE 

02.00  W       WHAM     201 

331    AMER  ED  SYSTEM  03.0  CR 

1  08.00  N  W   F    WHAM     233   BRACEWELL  GEORGE 

2  08.00  M  TH     WHAM     231   VINOCUR  SAMUEL  M 

3  09.00  M  W   F    WHAM     205   NEAL  CHARLES  0 

4  10.00  N  W   F    WHAM     328   RANNEY  JAMES  L 

5  11.00  N  W   F    WHAM     235 

6  01.00  *    W       F          WHAM            235       CLANCY    ROBERT    A 

7  02.00  N    W       F          WHAM            2  35       CLANCY     ROBERT    A 

8  03.00  H     W       F          WHAM            205        ARMISTEAD    FRED    J 

9  06.00-07.25    PM  7     TH             WHAM            235        RANNEY    JAMES    L 
10             06.00-07.25    PM  f     W                  WHAM            235 

341          MARRIAGE  03.0    CR 

1             01.00  N     W       F          WHAM            105        SMITH    MARGARET    R 

345         INTR    TO    AM    FGN    POL  03.0    CR 

1             01.00  N    W       F          PULL               38       TRIVERS 

355  GEOG    UF    U    S  03.0    CR 

1            04.00  Ml     TH             LAWSON       101 

356  GEOG    SUB-SAHAR    AFR  04.O    CR 

1             08.00  Ml     TH             AG                  1 44       F A I R ,     DENN I S 

361         FUND    OF    DECIS    MAKE  33.0    CR 

PREREQ  MATH    111-1C     A+B    OR    GSD    108A    +B 

1             02.00  M    W       F          TECH    A       111 

380B       E    EUR-PRES    INSTITUT  03.0    CR 

1             10.00  M    W       F          LAWSON       131        KAMARASY    EGON    K 

385         CONTEMP    POL    ISMS  03.0    CR 

1             12.00  M    W       F          LAWSON       131        KAMARASY    EGON    K 

390         INTR    TO    COMP    GOVTS  04.0    CR 

1  01.00  M    W       F          WHAM            238       HARDENBERGH    WILLIAM 
01.00  1                    LS    I            235 

2  02.00  M    W      F          WHAM           238       DALE    RICHARD 
02.00  T                    AG                 154 

3  04.00  M1WTH             AG                  216       RYYA    BHATTACHA 
392         INTRO    L    A    GOVT    POL  03.0    CR 

1            02.00  M    W      F          PARK            111       GARNER    WILLIAM    R 

26 
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100  MUSIC  UNDERSTANDING  03.0  C} 

1  09.00  f     w       LAWSUN  131   FLQYH  SAMUEL 
08.00  TH     CQMM  1037 

2  11.00  ^  W       LAWSON  161 
08.00  TH     CCK1M  1037 

3  12.00  N  W       LAWSON  161 
08.00  TH     COMM  1037 

4  02.00  N  W       LAWSON  161   NADAF  GEORGE 
08.00  TH     COMM  1037 

101  ART  APPRECIATION  03.0  CR 

1  08.00-09.50  7         ALLYN  102 
10.00  N         ALLYN  102 

ONE  ADDITIONAL  HR  TB* 

2  10.00-11.50  7        ALLYN  132 
09.00  TH     ALLYN  132 

ONE  ADDITIONAL  HR  TPA 

3  12.00  T  TH     LAWSON  171 
08.00-09.50  N          ALLYN  132 

4  12.00  T  TH     LAWSON  171 
08.00-09.50  S   ALLYN  106 

5  12.00  1  TH     LAWSUN  171 
03.00-04.50  N         ALLYN  132 

6  12.00  T  TH     LAWSON  171 
01.00-02.50  V         ALLYN  132 

7  12.00  T  TH     LAWSUN  171 
01.00-02.50  F    ALLYN  132 

8  12.00  T  TH     LAWSON  171 
11.00-12.50  F    ALLYN  132 

9  12.00  7  TH     LAWSON  171 
08.00-09.50  S   ALLYN  132 

10  01.00-02.50  7        ALLYN  102 
11.00  TH     UNIT  9  131 

ONE  ADDITIONAL  HR  TBA 

11  01.00-02.50  TH     ALLYN  132 
11.00  F    UNIT  2  131 

ONE  ADDITIONAL  HR  TEA 

12  02.00  7  TH     LAWSON  161 
11.00-12.50  N         ALLYN  132 

13  02.00  T  TH     LAWSON  161 
01.00-02.50  W       ALLYN  132 

14  02.00  7  TH     LAWSON  151 
11.00-12.50  TH     ALLYN  132 

15  02.00  7  TH     LAWSON  151 
08.00-09.50  F    ALLYN  132 

16  02.00  7  TH     LAWSON  151 
11.00-12.50  W       ALLYN  132 

17  02.00  T  TH     LAWSON  151 
10.00-11.50  S   ALLYN  136 

18  02.00  7  TH     LAWSON  151 
10.00-11.50  S   ALLYN  132 

19  03.00-04.50  7        ALLYN  132 
07.35-08.25  PM  TH     ALLYN  132 

ONE  ADDITIONAL  HR  TBA 

20  03.00-04.50  TH     ALLYN  132 
11.00  S   UNIT  1  131 

ONE  ADDITIONAL  HR  TE/> 

21  03.00-04.50  F    ALLYN  102 
09.00  7        0871  131 

ONE  ADDITIONAL  HR  TE* 

22  05.00-06.50  7        ALLYN  132 
03.00  W       ALLYN  102 

ONE  ADDITIONAL  HR  TB/S 

23  05.00-06.50  N         ALLYN  132 
12.00  7        ALLYN  132 

ONE  ADDITIONAL  HR  TB* 

24  05.00-06.50  TH     ALLYN  132 
03.00  TH     ALLYN  132 

ONE  ADDITIONAL  HR  TBA 

25  05.00-06.50  7        ALLYN  136 
11.00  W       UNIT  2  131 

ONE  ADDITIONAL  HR  TEA 
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GSC 

26 


21 


28 


29 


30 


102 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


05.00-06.50 

TH 

ALLYN 

136 

07.35-08.25 

PM 

f 

ALLYN 

102 

ONE  ADDITIONAL 

HR 

Te* 

05.00-06. 50 

w 

ALLYN 

136 

07.35-08.25 

PM 

7 

UNIT  1 

131 

ONE  ADDITIONAL 

HR 

TB/» 

05.00-06.50 

N 

ALLYN 

136 

02.00 

TH 

UN  IT  12 

131 

ONE  ADDITIONAL 

HR 

TPA 

07.35-09.15 

PM 

TH 

ALLYN 

136 

02.00 

T 

08  71 

131 

ONE  ADDITIONAL 

HR 

Te/> 

07.35-09.15 

PM 

T 

ALLYN 

136 

02. UO 

V 

UNIT12 

131 

ONE  ADDITIONAL 

HR 

T8/> 

PR08-M0RAL  DEC- 

-PHIL 

03.0 

CR 

10.00 

T  TH 

LAWS UN 

161 

VCORE 

11.00 

TH 

AG 

224 

10.00 

T  TH 

LAWS  ON 

1S1 

VCORE 

12.00 

TH 

H  C 

232 

10.00 

7  TH 

LAW SON 

161 

VOORE 

01.00 

TH 

H  C 

232 

10.00 

7  TH 

LAWSON 

151 

FCOrtE 

02.00 

TH 

H  EC 

236 

10.00 

7  TH 

LAWSON 

161 

MOORE 

03.00 

TH 

H  EC 

120 

10.00 

7  TH 

LAWSON 

1S1 

VCORE 

08.00 

F 

H  C 

232 

10.00 

7  TH 

LAWSON 

161 

VOORE 

09.00 

F 

WHAM 

236 

10.00 

7  TH 

LAWSON 

151 

NCORE 

10.00 

F 

H  EC 

238 

10.00 

7  TH 

LAWSON 

161 

MGORE 

11.00 

F 

H  C 

2  32 

10.00 

7  TH 

LAWSON 

1S1 

VCORE 

01.00 

F 

H  C 

232 

10.00 

7  TH 

LAWSON 

161 

MOORE 

09.00 

7 

COMM 

1021 

10.00 

7  TH 

LAWSON 

151 

VCORE 

10.00 

s 

h  ec 

238 

11.00 

f*    w 

LAWSON 

151 

SCHILPP 

01.00 

w 

H  C 

232 

11.00 

f    w 

LAWSON 

151 

SCHILPP 

02.00 

w 

H  C 

232 

11.00 

M  W 

LAWSON 

151 

SCHILPP 

03.00 

w 

0862 

131 

11.00 

M  w 

LAWSON 

151 

SCHILPP 

08.00 

TH 

H  EC 

233 

11.00 

M  W 

LAWSON 

151 

SCHILPP 

09.00 

TH 

PULL 

33 

11.00 

H     W 

LAWSON 

151 

SCHILPP 

10.00 

TH 

H  C 

232 

11.00 

M  W 

LAWSON 

151 

SCHILPP 

11.00 

TH 

H  EC 

123 

11.00 

f*     W 

LAWSON 

151 

SCHILPP 

12.00 

TH 

H  EC 

238 

11.00 

M  W 

LAWSON 

151 

SCHILPP 

01.00 

TH 

H  EC 

238 

11.00 

M  W 

LAWSON 

151 

SCHILPP 

02.00 

TH 

H  EC 

238 

11.00 

M  W 

LAWSON 

151 

SCHILPP 

03.00 

TH 

H  C 

232 

11.00 

M  W 

LAWSON 

151 

SCHILPP 

08.00 

F 

WHAM 

235 

11.00 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

151 

01.00 

TH 

H  EC 

134 

11.00 

7  TH 

LAWSON 

151 

02.00 

TH 

H  C 

232 

11.00 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

151 

03.00 

TH 

H  EC 

238 

11.00 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

151 

08.00 

p 

H  EC 

122 

28 


29 

11.00 

T 

TH 

lawslm 

151 

09.00 

F 

ARENA 

123 

30 

11.00 

7 

7H 

LAWS ON 

151 

10.00 

F 

H  C 

232 

31 

11.00 

T 

TH 

LAWS ON 

151 

11.00 

F 

H  FC 

2  33 

32 

11.00 

T 

TH 

LAWSON 

151 

12.00 

F 

H  C 

232 

33 

11.00 

T 

TH 

LAWSON 

151 

01.00 

F 

08  71 

101 

34 

11.00 

T 

TH 

LAWSOM 

151 

02.00 

F 

H  C 

232 

35 

11.00 

7 

TH 

LAWSON 

151 

03.00 

F 

H  EC 

132 

36 

11.00 

1 

TH 

LAWS ON 

151 

09.00 

1 

H  rC 

231 

37 

01.00 

T 

TH 

LAWS ON 

141 

hCWIE 

08.00 

N 

UN  I T 1  3 

131 

38 

01.00 

1 

TH 

LAWS UN 

141 

FCWIE 

09.00 

N 

UNIT  8 

131 

39 

01.00 

T 

TH 

LAWSON 

141 

HOWIE 

08.00 

F 

H  FC 

136 

40 

01.00 

7 

TH 

LAWSON 

141 

F  CW  I  E 

11.00 

y 

WHLR 

137 

41 

01.00 

T 

TH 

LAWSON 

141 

HOWIE 

12.00 

f 

H  C 

232 

42 

01.00 

7 

TH 

LAWSON 

141 

HCWIE 

01.00 

t* 

H  C 

232 

43 

01.00 

T 

TH 

LAWS UN 

141 

HGWIE 

08.00 

7 

H  FC 

238 

44 

01.00 

1 

TH 

LAWSOM 

141 

HCWIE 

09.00 

T 

H  EC 

238 

45 

01.00 

T 

TH 

LAWSON 

141 

HOWIE 

10.00 

1 

H  C 

232 

46 

01.00 

T 

TH 

LAWSON 

141 

H  CW  I  E 

11.00 

7 

H  C 

232 

47 

01.00 

7 

TH 

LAWSON 

141 

HOWIE 

10.00 

7 

H  EC 

118 

48 

01.00 

7 

TH 

LAWSON 

141 

HCWIE 

11.00 

7 

H  EC 

120 

49 

03.00 

7 

TH 

LAWSON 

141 

KELLY 

08.00 

P 

H  EC 

123 

50 

03.00 

7 

TH 

LAWSON 

141 

KELLY 

09.00 

P 

H  EC 

123 

51 

03.00 

7 

TH 

LAWSON 

141 

KELLY 

12.00 

V 

H  EC 

231 

52 

03.00 

7 

TH 

LAWSON 

141 

KELLY 

02.00 

V 

H  C 

232 

53 

03.00 

7 

TH 

LAWSON 

141 

KELLY 

08.00 

7 

H  FC 

2  33 

54 

03.00 

7 

TH 

LAWSON 

141 

KELLY 

12.00 

7 

H  EC 

238 

55 

03.00 

7 

TH 

LAWSON 

141 

KELLY 

01.00 

7 

H  EC 

238 

56 

03.00 

1 

TH 

LAWSON 

141 

KELLY 

02.00 

7 

H  EC 

238 

57 

03.00 

7 

TH 

LAWSON 

141 

KELLY 

09.00 

7 

WHLR 

212 

58 

03.00 

7 

TH 

LAWSON 

141 

KELLY 

10.00 

F 

PIERCE 

130 

59 

03.00 

7 

TH 

LAWSON 

141 

KELLY 

11.00 

F 

WHAM 

132 

60 

03.00 

7 

TH 

LAWSON 

141 

KELLY 

01.00 

F 

H  EC 

132 

61 

07.35-08.25  PM 

7 

TH 

LAWSON 

141 

09.00 

F 

ABBOTT 

129 

62 

07.35-08.25  PM 

7 

TH 

LAWSON 

141 

10.00 

F 

WHAM 

233 

63 

07.35-08.25  PM 

7 

TH 

LAWSON 

141 

11.00 

F 

BAILEY 

130 

64 

07.35-08.25  PM 

7 

TH 

LAWSON 

141 

12.00 

F 

H  EC 

120 

GSC 


29 


10  3 


65 

07.35-08. 

25 

PM 

7  TH 

LAWSON 

141 

12.00 

¥ 

COMM 

10  21 

66 

07.35-08, 

.25 

py 

1  TH 

LAWSON 

141 

08.00 

1 

H  EC 

132 

67 

07.35-08. 

.2-5 

pm 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

141 

02.00 

¥ 

BAILEY 

130 

68 

0  7.35-08 

.25 

pp 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

141 

33.00 

y 

H  ec 

123 

69 

07.35-08, 

.25 

PM 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

141 

10.00 

I 

H  EC 

132 

70 

0  7.35-08 

.25 

PI* 

1  TH 

LAWSON 

141 

11.00 

T 

H  tC 

134 

71 

07.35-08 

.25 

PM 

T  TH 

LAWS UN 

141 

12.00 

7 

H  EC 

134 

72 

07.35-08 

.25 

PV 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

141 

01.00 

T 

WHAM 

335 

WORLD  LIT  FOR  COMP 

0  3 . 0 

CR 

PREREQ    0 

SD 

102 

OR  THE  APPROPRIATE  ACT 

SCORF 

I 

08.00 

¥     W   F 

WHAM 

333 

2 

08.00 

V  W   F 

WARREN 

129 

3 

08.00 

T  THF 

H  EC 

123 

4 

0  8.00 

¥     W   F 

0862 

132 

5 

08.00 

T  TH 

0^62 

132 

08.00 

F 

0875 

131 

6 

08.00 

¥    W   F 

UNI T10 

131 

7 

09.00 

¥     W   F 

FELTS 

133 

6 

09.00 

T  TH 

UNIT10 

131 

09.00 

F 

UNIT  8 

131 

9 

09.00 

¥     W   F 

WARREN 

129 

10 

09.00 

1  TH 

WARREN 

129 

09.00 

F 

WHAM 

2  33 

11 

09.00 

V  W   F 

0862 

132 

12 

09.00 

T  TH 

UNIT  9 

131 

09.00 

F 

MAIM 

331 

13 

10.00 

¥    W   F 

FELTS 

130 

14 

10.00 

¥     W   F 

WARREN 

129 

15 

10.00 

T  TH 

WARREN 

129 

10.00 

F 

WHAM 

232 

16 

10.00 

N  W   F 

0362 

132 

17 

10.00 

T  TH 

0862 

132 

10.00 

F 

WHAM 

112 

18 

10.00 

¥ 

UNIT  9 

131 

10.00 

W   F 

0861 

132 

19 

11.00 

N  W   F 

FELTS 

130 

20 

11.00 

T  TH 

FFLTS 

130 

11.00 

F 

WHAM 

333 

21 

11.00 

¥     W   F 

WARREN 

129 

22 

11.00 

N  W   F 

0862 

132 

23 

11.00 

1          F 

LS  I 

323 

11.00 

TH 

AG 

116 

24 

11.00 

1  TH 

AG 

154 

11.00 

F 

LS  I 

235 

25 

12.00 

¥    W   F 

FFLTS 

130 

26 

12.00 

1  TH 

FELTS 

133 

12.00 

F 

WARREN 

129 

27 

12.00 

NT  TH 

WARREN 

129 

28 

12.00 

NT  TH 

GYM 

2  33 

29 

12.00 

1    F 

0871 

131 

12.00 

W 

H  EC 

122 

30 

12.00 

¥    W   F 

0862 

132 

31 

12.00 

T  THF 

0875 

131 

32 

12.00 

NT  TH 

PIERCE 

133 

33 

01.00 

¥    W   F 

FELTS 

130 

34 

01.00 

T  TH 

FFLTS 

130 

01.00 

F 

WARREN 

129 

35 

01.00 

NT  TH 

AG 

220 

36 

01.00 

N  WTH 

WARREN 

129 

FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

ONLY 

37 

01.00 

T 

H  C 

232 

01.00 

W 

H  EC 

122 

01.00 

F 

GYM 

233 

30 


38 

01.00 

T          F 

UNIT     I 

131 

01.00 

rn 

OP  61 

102 

39 

01.00 

1 

GYM 

234 

01.00 

W       F 

MAIN 

335A 

40 

02.00 

V     W       F 

FELTS 

130 

41 

02.00 

7     TH 

FELTS 

130 

02.00 

F 

W  A  R  R  fc  N 

I?.) 

42 

02.00 

MT     TH 

WARREN 

12V 

43 

02.00 

V     WTH 

08  7  1 

131 

44 

02.00 

I     THF 

UNIT     1 

101 

45 

0  2.00 

7     TH 

ABBOTT 

129 

02.00 

F 

BAILEY 

130 

46 

02.00 

y 

H     EC 

236 

02.00 

W       F 

GYM 

234 

47 

0  3.00 

f'    W       F 

FELTS 

133 

48 

03. 0G 

7     TH 

FELTS 

130 

0  3.00 

F 

WARREN 

129 

49 

0  3.00 

N7     7H 

WARREN 

129 

50 

03.00 

M     WTH 

GYM 

2D3 

51 

03.00 

7          F 

GYM 

23  3 

0  3.00 

W 

H     EC 

122 

52 

03.00 

7     THF 

UN  I T  i  1 

13L 

53 

0  3.00 

M     W       F 

H    C 

232 

54 

04.00 

M     W       F 

FELTS 

133 

55 

04.00 

T     THF 

WHAM 

337 

56 

04.00 

N7     TH 

WARREN 

129 

57 

04.00 

7          F 

GYM 

233 

04.00 

W 

H    EC 

233 

58 

04.00 

N     W       F 

UN  I  T    7 

131 

59 

06.00- 

07. 

15 

PM 

M     W 

08  6  2 

132 

60 

06.00- 

07. 

15 

py 

7     TH 

3862 

132 

61 

06.00- 

•07. 

15 

PM 

f     W 

UN  I  T  1  3 

131 

62 

06.00- 

•07. 

15 

PM 

7     TH 

UNI T13 

131 

63 

06.00- 

07. 

15 

PM 

M    W 

0871 

131 

64 

06.00- 

07. 

15 

Pf* 

7     TH 

H    EC 

132 

65 

07.35- 

•08. 

50 

PM 

M     W 

0862 

132 

66 

07.35- 

■08. 

50 

p(M 

T     TH 

08  6  2 

132 

67 

07.35- 

•08. 

50 

PM 

M    W 

UNIT13 

131 

68 

07.35- 

•08. 

50 

PM 

7     TH 

UN  I T 1 3 

131 

69 

07.35- 

•08. 

50 

PM 

N     W 

0871 

131 

70 

07.35- 

•08. 

50 

PM 

T     TH 

H    EC 

132 

1100 

WESTERN    HUMANITIES 

33. C 

)    C* 

1 

10.00 

M     W       F 

LAWSON 

151        PLOCFMANN 

200 

ORAL     INTERP 

OF 

LIT 

34.1 

)    CR 

1 

08.00 

M7WTH 

COMM 

1023 

2 

11.00- 

•12. 

50 

7     TH 

COMM 

1020 

3 

12.00 

M7W       F 

COMM 

1318 

4 

12.00 

N7WTH 

COMM 

1017 

5 

01.00 

VTWTH 

COMM 

1023 

6 

03.00- 

•04. 

50 

1     TH 

AG 

222 

7 

04.00 

7WTHF 

COMM 

1323 

8 

04.00 

NT  WTH 

COMM 

1318 

9 

07.35- 

0  9. 

15 

PM 

M     W 

COMM 

1017 

10 

07.35- 

09. 

15 

PM 

7     TH 

COMM 

1021 

11 

07.35- 

09. 

15 

PM 

7     TH 

COMM 

1318 

12 

07.35- 

09. 

15 

PM 

M     W 

COMM 

1313 

201 

INTRO    TO 

3RAMA 

03. G 

CR 

1 

08.00 

f    W       F 

FELTS 

130 

2 

09.00 

7     TH 

WHAM 

333 

09.00 

W 

GYM 

233 

3 

10.00 

M    W       F 

PULL 

33 

4 

11.00 

7     TH 

WHAM 

333 

11.00 

F 

WHAM 

338 

5 

12.00 

M     W       F 

WHAM 

333 

6 

01.00 

M     W       F 

WHAM 

333 

7 

02.00 

M    W       F 

UNIT    7 

131 

8 

03.00 

M     W       F 

WHAM 

333 

9 

04.00 

M    W       F 

WHAM 

333 

10 

06.00- 

•07. 

15 

PM 

M    W 

UNIT    7 

131 

11 

06.00- 

07. 

25 

PM 

M    W 

UNIT14 

131 

12 

07.35- 

•08. 

50 

PM 

f     W 

H    EC 

134 

13 

07.35- 

•08. 

50 

PM 

M    W 

UNIT14 

131 

31 


G^              202          INTRO    TO    POETRY  03.0    CR 

1  08.00  T     TH             WHAM  333 
08.00  F          WHAM  3  38 

2  08.00  V    W       F          UNIT    8  1)1 

3  09.00  7     TH             UNIT    7  131 
09.00  F          PHY    SC  lid 

4  10.00  1     TH             WHAM  333 
10.00  W                  WHAM  312 

5  11.00  N    W                  PULL  39 
11.00  F          GYM  2  34 

6  12.00  N                         WHAM  33  7 
12.00  T     TH             WHAM  333 

7  01.00  N                        WHAM  337 
01.00  T     TH             WHAM  3  33 

8  02.00  V                        WHAM  337 
02.00  T     TH            0875  132 

9  03.00  NT     TH            ARENA  119 

10  04.00  VI     TH             UNIT    3  131 

11  06.00-07.15  PM          T     TH             WHAM  333 

12  07.35-08.50  PM          T     TH             H    EC  134 

203  DRAMA-ARTS    OF  THEA                                      03.0    C * 

1  11.00  T     TH             COMM  1037       GRAY    WINSTON    G 
03.00  TH             COMM  1017 

2  11.00  T     TH             COMM  1037        GRAY    WINSTON    G 
04.00  TH            COMM  1017 

3  11.00  T     TH             COMM  10  3  7       GRAY    WINSTON    G 
03.00  F          COMM  1017 

4  11.00  T     TH             COMM  1337       GRAY    WINSTON    G 
04.00  F          COMM  1017 

5  11.00  T     TH             COMM  1037        GRAY    WINSTON    G 
01.00  TH             COMM  1317 

6  11.00  T     TH             COMM  1337       GRAY    WINSTON    G 
01.00  F          COMM  1038 

7  11.00  I    TH            COMM  10  37       GRAY    WINSTON    G 
12.00  F          COMM  1017 

8  11.00  T     TH            COMM  1037       GRAY    WINSTON    G 
02.00  TH            COMM  1022 

9  11.00  T     TH            COMM  1037       GRAY    WINSTON    G 
02.00  F          COMM  1317 

10  11.00  T     TH             COMM  1037       GRAY    WINSTON    G 
02.00  W                 COMM  1036 

11  11.00  T     TH             COMM  1037       GRAY    WINSTON    G 
03.00  W                 COMM  1036 

12  11.00  T    TH            COMM  1037       GRAY    WINSTON    G 
04.00  W                 COMM  1021 

204  MEANING     IN    VIS  ARTS                                   04.0    CR 

PREREQ         GSC  101    CR    CONSENT 

1             01.00  VTWTH             LAWSON  151 

205  MANS    CONTEMP    ENVIR  04.0    CR 

1  11.00-12.50  T                     LAWSON  151 
11.00  THF          LAWSON  151 

2  12.00-01.50  W                 LAWSON  121 
01.00  THF          LAWSON  121 

3  04.00-05.50  T                    LAWSON  151 
04.00  THF          LAWSON  151 

206  FOUNDATIONS    OF  MUS                                    04.0    CR 

1  08.00  TWTHF          ALTG  116 

2  12.00  TWTHF          ALTG  116       FLOYC 

3  01.00  TWTHF          ALTG  116        INTRAVAIA    LAWRENCE 

207  PHIL    OF    BEAUTIFUL  03.0    CR 

1  10.00  T    TH            LAWSON  171       NCCLURE    GEORGE    T 
11.00  TH            H    C  232 

2  10.00  T    TH            LAWSON  171       NCCLURE    GEORGE    T 
01.00  TH            H    EC  132 

3  10.00  T    TH            LAWSUN  171       MCCLURE    GEORGE    T 
09.00  F         H    EC  231 

4  10.00  T    TH            LAWSON  171       FCCLURE    GEORGE    T 
10.00  F          H    EC  118 

5  10. OC  T    TH            LAWSON  171       MCCLURE    GEORGE    T 
01.00  F          COMM  1021 

6  10.00  7    TH            LAWSON  171       MCCLURE    GFDRGE    T 
02.00  F         COMM  1020 

32 


20  8 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 


209 


10. 
08. 
10. 
12. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
12. 
10. 
02. 
10. 
03. 
LOGIC 
09. 
02. 
09. 
03. 
09. 
10. 
09. 
08. 
09. 
01. 
09. 
10. 
09. 
11. 
09. 
12. 
09. 
04. 
09. 
10. 
09. 
11. 
09. 
09. 
01. 
02. 
01. 
03. 
01. 
09. 
01. 
10. 
01. 
08. 
01. 
09. 
01. 
10. 
01. 

11. 

01. 
12. 
01. 
04. 
01. 
10. 
01. 
11. 
MOD  LI 
08. 
09. 
10. 
10. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
12. 
01. 
01. 


00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

GO 

00 

00 

00 

00 

AND  MEANING 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

T  FORM  IDEA 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

no 


T  TH 

H 

1  TH 
TH 

T  TH 
N 

1  TH 
N 

T  TH 
TH 

7  TH 
TH 

^  W 

N  W 

h   w 
*   w 

H  W 

f  W 

H  W 

f  W 

N  W 

H  W 

H  W 

H  W 

H  W 

^  w 
h   w 

H     W 

h   w 

H 

H    w 
H 

H    W 

y 
h   w 

H 

H    W 
H 
H    W 

H    W 
H 

N  W 
H 


HI  THE 
HI  THF 
HI     THE 

T  TH 
M   F 
HI     THF 

TWTHF 
HI     THF 

1WTHF 
HI     THF 


LAWSON 

COMM 

LAWSOvl 

H  EC 
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101         ENGLISH    COMPOSITION  03.0  CR 
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1 

08.00 

M  W   F 

AG 

222 

01.00 

TH 

LAWSON 

231 

2 

08.00 

M  W   F 

PULL 

43A 

01.00 

TH 

LAWSON 

131 

3 

08.00 

M  W   F 

WHAM 

335 

01.00 

TH 

COMM 

1022 

4 

08.00 

7  TH  S 

AG 

222 

12.00 

TH 

LAWSON 

231 

5 

08.00 

7  THF 

COMM 

1017 

12.00 

TH 

LAWSON 

131 

6 

08.00 

T  TH 

WHAM 

335 

08.00 

F 

COMM 

1320 

12.00 

TH 

COMM 

1022 

7 

09.00 

M  W   F 

AG 

222 

01.00 

TH 

LAWSON 

231 

8 

09.00 

M  W   F 

PULL 

41 

01.00 

TH 

LAWSON 

131 

9 

09.00 

M  W   F 

WHAM 

335 

01.00 

TH 

COMM 

1022 

38 


10  09.00  N  W  F  COMM  1021 
01.00  TH            H    EC  231 

11  09.00  T  TH  S  AG  222 
12.00  TH            LAWSON  231 

12  09.00  T  THF  COMM  1017 
12.00  TH            LAWSON  131 

13  09.00  T  TH  AG  138 
09.00  F  WHAM  321 
12.00  TH            COMM  1021 

14  09.00  T  TH  WHAM  335 
09.00  F  COMM  1020 
12.00  TH            COMM  1022 

15  10.00  NT  TH  AG  222 
08.00  TH            LAWSON  231 

16  10.00  T  TH  S  AG  152 
08.00  TH            LAWSON  131 

17  10.00  NT  TH  WHAM  335 
08.00  TH            H    EC  231 

18  10.00  W  F  AG  222 
10.00  T  COMM  1021 
09.00  TH            LAWSON  231 

19  10.00  W  COMM  1020 
10.00  FS  COMM  1017 
09.00  TH            LAWSON  131 

20  10.00  W  FS  WHAM  335 
09.00  TH            COMM  1022 

21  10.00  K  W  COMM  1017 
10.00  F  COMM  1022 
09.00  TH            H    EC  231 

22  11.00  NT  TH  AG  222 
08.00  TH            LAWSON  231 

23  11.00  T  TH  S  AG  152 
08.00  TH            LAWSON  131 

24  11.00  NT  TH  WHAM  305 
08.00  TH            COMM  1022 

25  11.00  NT  TH  WHAM  321 
08.00  TH            H    EC  231 

26  11.00  W  F  AG  222 
11.00  T  COMM  1021 
09.00  TH            LAWSON  231 

27  11.00  W  COMM  1020 
11.00  FS  COMM  1017 
09.00  TH            LAWSON  131 

28  11.00  W  FS  WHAM  335 
09.00  TH            COMM  1022 

29  11.00  N  W  COMM  1017 
11.00  F  COMM  1022 
09.00  TH            H    EC  231 

30  01.00  N  H  EC  233 
09.00  TH  COMM  1021 
01.00  W       F          AG  1^8 

31  01.00  TWTH  AG  222 
10.00  TH            LAWSON  231 

32  01.00  N  W  F  COMM  1017 
10.00  TH            LAWSON  131 

33  01.00  N  W  F  WHAM  335 
10.00  TH            COMM  1022 

34  02.00  N  W  F  COMM  1021 
01.00  TH            COMM  1021 

RESTRICTED    TO    PRESICENT    SCHOLARS 

35  02.00  N  H  EC  120 
09.00  TH  COMM  1021 
02.00  W       F          AG  1^8 

36  02.00  TWTH  AG  222 
10.00  TH            LAWSON  231 

37  02.00  N  W  AG  116 
02.00  F  H  EC  156 
10.00  TH            H    EC  118 

38  02.00  N  W  F  WHAM  335 
10.00  TH            COMM  1022 

39  03.00  N  COMM  1017 
03.00  W  F  COMM  1018 
01.00  TH            COMM  1021 

39 


GSC 


GSC 


40 

03.00 

N    W       F 

AG 

150 

11.00 

TH 

LAWSON 

231 

41 

03.00 

T     THF 

AG 

138 

11.00 

TH 

LAWSON 

131 

42 

03.00 

n  w     f 

PULL 

43A 

11.00 

TH 

COMM 

1021 

43 

03.00 

N  T     TH 

WHAM 

335 

11.00 

TH 

COMM 

1022 

44 

04.00 

N     W       F 

AG 

150 

11.00 

TH 

LAWSON 

231 

45 

04.00 

T     THF 

AG 

133 

11.00 

TH 

LAWSON 

131 

46 

04.00 

N    W       F 

PULL 

43A 

11.00 

TH 

COMM 

10  21 

47 

04.00 

NT     TH 

WHAM 

335 

11.00 

TH 

COMM 

1022 

48 

06.00-07.25 

PM 

N    W 

COMM 

1020 

08.00 

TH 

COMM 

1021 

49 

06.00-07.25 

PM 

T     TH 

COMM 

10  20 

10.00 

TH 

COMM 

1021 

50 

06.00-07.25 

PM 

N     W 

COMM 

1022 

09.00 

TH 

H    EC 

113 

51 

06.00-07.25 

PM 

M     W 

COMM 

1036 

10.00 

TH 

H    EC 

231 

52 

06.00-07.25 

PM 

n  w 

COMM 

1018 

11.00 

TH 

H    EC 

231 

5? 

06.00-07.25 

PM 

7     TH 

COMM 

10  36 

12.00 

TH 

H    EC 

231 

54 

06.00-07.25 

PM 

T     TH 

COMM 

1022 

01.00 

TH 

H    EC 

118 

55 

07.35-09.00 

PM 

M     W 

COMM 

1020 

08.00 

TH 

COMM 

1321 

56 

07.35-09.00 

PM 

7     TH 

COMM 

1020 

10.00 

TH 

COMM 

1021 

57 

07.35-09.00 

PM 

v    W 

COMM 

1022 

09.00 

TH 

H    EC 

113 

58 

07.35-09.00 

PM 

N    W 

COMM 

1016 

10.00 

TH 

H    EC 

231 

59 

07.35-09.00 

PM 

T     TH 

COMM 

1036 

12.00 

TH 

H    EC 

231 

60 

07.35-09.00 

PM 

7     TH 

COMM 

1022 

01.00 

TH 

H    EC 

118 

106 

INTERMED    ALGEBRA 

00.0 

CR 

1 

08.00 

TWTHF 

UNI T13 

131 

2 

10.00 

N    W       FS 

UNIT    2 

131 

3 

12.00 

7     TH 

TECH    A 

213 

12.00 

W       F 

TECH    A 

320 

4 

04.00 

NT  WTH 

TECH    A 

238 

5 

05.45-07.25 

7     TH 

AG 

116 

107A 

BASIC    COLLEGE    MATH 

05.0 

CR 

PREREQ          H.S. 

OR    GSC    106 

1 

08.00 

NTWTHF 

TECH    A 

310 

2 

08.00 

NT     THFS 

H    EC 

206 

3 

09.00 

M    WTHFS 

UNIT13 

131 

4 

09.00 

M7WTHF 

UNIT14 

131 

5 

10.00 

NTWTHF 

BROWN 

130 

6 

11.00 

7    TH    S 

TECH    A 

310 

11.00 

W 

H    EC 

231 

11.00 

F 

WHAM 

236 

7 

12.00 

NTWTHF 

UNIT    4 

131 

8 

12.00 

NTWTHF 

LS    I 

16 

q 

01.00 

NTWTHF 

UNIT14 

131 

10 

02.00 

NTWTHF 

AG 

216 

11 

02.00 

NTWTHF 

UNIT    2 

131 

12 

03.00 

N7WTHF 

0875 

101 

13 

03.00 

NTWTHF 

LS    I 

16 

14 

06.00-07.15 

PM 

N     WTH 

PHY    SC 

118 

15 

07.35-08.50 

PM 

N    WTH 

PHY    SC 

118 

107B 

BASIC    COLLEGE    MATH 
PREREQ         GSD    107A 

03.0 

CR 

1 

08.00 

M    W       F 

TECH   A 

222 

2 

09.00 

N    W       F 

AG 

216 

40 


3  10.00  M    F    UNIT  8  131 

4  11.00  N  W   F    COMM    1021 

5  12.00  M  W   F    AG  158 

6  01.00  V  TECH  A  322 
01.00              T  TH     TECH  A  320 

7  02.00  V  W   F    4G  168 

8  03.00  ¥1    TH     AG  116 

9  04.00  V  W   F    AG  168 

10  06.00-07.15  PM  N  W       TECH  A  310 

11  07.35-08.50  PM    T  TH     TECH  A  222 

109  ELEMENTS  OF  PROBAB              03.0  CR 

PREREQ    GSD  107A  CR  108B 

1  09.00  N  W   F    AG  116 

2  10.00  N  W   F    COMM    1021 

3  12.00  TW   F    COMM    1021 

4  02.00  ¥  W  TECH  A  322 
02.00               TH     TECH  A  222 

5  04.00  V  W   F    TECH  A  210 

6  07.35-08.50  PM  M  W       TECH  A  222 

110  ECON-BUS  STATISTICS             03.0  CR 

PREREQ    GSD  108B,  114B,  OR  EOUIV 

1  08.00  ¥    W   F    LAWSON  151 

2  01.00              T  THF    LAKSON  171 

3  06.00-07.25  PM  V  W       LArtSUN  161 
SEE  CHIN  LISTING  FOR  CHINESE 
CONVERSATION 

120B   ELEMENTARY  CHINESE              03.0  CR 
PREREQ    GSD  12CA 

2     10.00  ¥    W   F    0871  102   YANG  ISABELLA 

IC.00             7        MAIN  131   YANG  ISABELLA 
LAB-10  00  TU 

123A   ELEMENTARY  FRENCH               03.0  CR 

1  08.00  ¥  WHAM  208 
08.00  T  WHLR  18 
08.00              WTH     WHLR  237 

2  09.00  T  TH  UNIT11  101 
09.00  W  WHLR  212 
09.00  ¥                       WHLR  18 

3  09.00  T  TH  0875  102 
09.00  F  WHLR  137 
09.00  ¥                        WHLR  18 

4  11.00  F  WHAM  321 
11.00  T  TH  BAILEY  130 
11.00               W       WHLR  18 

5  11.00  7  THF  WHLR  107 
11.00              W       WHLR  18 

6  12.00  ¥  W  F  H  EC  134 
12.00                  S   WHLR  18 

7  12.00  ¥  W  F  H  EC  203 
12.00                  S   WHLR  18 

8  03.00  T  THF  PIERCE  130 
03.00  ¥                       WHLR  18 

9  06.00-07.25  PM  ¥  W  WHLR  237 
05.00              W       WHLR  18 

SEE  FR  LISTING  FCR  FP  CONVERSATION 
123B   ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    GSD  123A 

1  08.00  ¥  W  F  WHLR  113 
08.00             T        WHLR  18 

LAB-3  00  M  -SECT  RESTRICTED  -SEE  NOTE 
BELOW 

2  08.00  ¥  W  COMM  1018 
08.00  F  UNIT11  131 
08.00             T         WHLR  18 

3  09.00  7  TH  S  WHLR  207 
09.00               W       WHLR  18 

4  10.00  W  F  WHLR  113 
10.00  ¥  WHLR  18 
10.00             T        WHLR  212 

5  10.00  T  TH  S  WHLR  113 
10.00  ¥                       WHLR  18 


41 


GSC 


GSC 


11.00 

F 

WHAM 

331B 

11.00 

¥ 

WHLR 

18 

11.00 

W 

MAIN 

131 

11.00 

T 

WHAM 

228 

RESTRICTED  ■ 

-  SEE  NOTE  BELCW 

12.00 

¥    W   F 

WHLR 

113 

12.00 

T 

WHLR 

18 

01.00 

M 

AG 

158 

01.00 

F 

AG 

154 

01.00 

W 

WHLR 

18 

01.00 

TH 

AG 

116 

01.00 

KT  TH 

H  EC 

120 

01.00 

W 

WHLR 

18 

02.00 

WTH 

WHLR 

214 

02.00 

F 

WHLR 

18 

02.00 

N 

0875 

131 

02.00 

¥ 

WHLR 

113 

02.00 

T  TH 

WHLR 

237 

02.00 

F 

WHLR 

18 

03.00 

T    F 

H  EC 

120 

03.00 

W 

WHLR 

18 

03.00 

¥ 

MAIN 

131 

LA8-3  00  M- 

SECT 

RESTRICTED 

SEE  NOTE 

BELOW 

03.00 

T  THF 

WHLR 

113 

03.00 

¥ 

WHLR 

18 

04.00 

¥    W   F 

WHLR 

237 

04.00 

TH 

WHLR 

18 

04.00 

M  TH 

WHLR 

113 

04.00 

W 

WHLR 

18 

06.00-07 

.25 

P¥         T  TH 

WHLR 

237 

05.00 

1 

WHLR 

18 

06.00-07 

.25 

pm  y  w 

UNIT  1 

131 

05.00 

w 

WHLR 

18 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 

SEE    FR    LISTING    FCR  FR    CONVERSATION 

GSD  123B  Sect  6,  12  Restricted  to  students 
who  were  enrolled  in  special  sections  7  or 
11  of  GSD  123A  fall  quarter. 

123C       ELEMENTARY    FRENCH  03.0   CR 
PREREQ         GSD    123B 

1            04.00  ¥    VI       F         UNIT10      131 

04.00  TH            WHLR               18 

SEE    FR    LISTING    FGR  FR    CONVERSATION 

126A      ELEMENTARY    GERMAN  03.0    CR 

1  08.00  ¥1          F         WHLR            237 
08.00  W                 WHLR              18 

2  11.00  ¥    W      F         WHLR           212 
11.00  TH            WHLR              18 

3  12.00  TW       F         0871            132 
12.00  ¥                       WHLR              18 

4  01.00  M    W       F          BAILEY       130 
01.00  T                    WHLR              18 

5  06.00-07.25    PM  T    TH            WHLR            212 
05.00  TH            WHLR               18 

SEE    GER    LISTING    FOR    GER    CONVERSATION 

126B       ELEMENTARY    GERMAN  03.0    CR 
PREREQ         GSD    126A 

1  08.00  ¥    W       F         WHLR            212 
08.00  TH            WHLR               18 

SECT    1    MUST    ENROLL  IN    GER    126B    SECT    1 

2  08.00  ¥    W       F         H    EC            134 
08.00  TH             WHLR               18 

3  09.00  y    W      F          WHLR            214 
09.00  S       WHLR              18 

4  09.00  ¥    W       F         0871            132 
09.00  S       WHLR               18 

5  10.00  ¥    W      F          WHLR            212 
10.00  TH            WHLR              18 

6  11.00  ¥    W       F         0871            102 
11.00  S       WHLR               18 
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7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 


126C 


130B 


133B 


135B 


136A 


136B 


140A 


12.00  NT    F 

12.00  W 

01.00  1    F 

01.00  W 

01.00  TH 

01.00  *    W   F 

01.00  TH 

02.00  f  W   F 

02.00  TH 

02.00  *    W   F 

02.00  TH 

03.00  f    W   F 

03.00  T 

03.00  V  W   F 

03.00  T 

04.00  V    W   F 

04.00  1 

06.00-07.25  PM   N  W 
07.35-08.25  PM     W 

SEE  GER  LISTING  FCR  GER  C 

ELEMENTARY  GERMAN 
PREREQ    GSD  126B 

04.00  f    W   F 

04.00  T 

SEE  GER  LIST  FOR  GER  CONV 

ELEMENTARY  GREEK 
PREREQ    GSD  130A 

10.00  V    W   F 

ELEMENTARY  LATIN 
PREREQ    GSD  133A 

01.00  T  TH 

01.00  F 

ELEM  PORTUGUESE 
PREREQ    GSD  135A 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 


WHLR 
WHLR 
H  EC 
UNIT 
WHLR 
0871 
WHLR 
H  EC 
WHLR 
WHLR 
WHLR 
WHLR 
WHLR 
GYM 
WHLR 
WHLR 
WHLR 
WHLR 
WHLR 
CNVERSAT 
03 

WHLR 
WHLR 


212 

18 

118 

2   131 

18 
132 

18 
1D4 

18 
233 

18 
212 

18 
234 

18 
212 

18 
212 

18 
ION 
.0  CR 

137 

18 


GSD 


09.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
01.00 
01.00 


TH 
TH 


W 
TW 


MW 
H    W 

T 

TW 


SEE    PORT    LISTING    FCR    PORT 
ELEMENTARY    RUSSIAN 

10.00  P 

10.00  W      F 

10.00  T 

SEE  RUSS. LISTING  FOR  RUSS 
ELEMENTARY  RUSSIAN 
PREREQ    GSD  136A 

08.00 

08.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 

02.00 

02.00 

06.00-07.25  PM 

07.35-08.25  PM 
ELEMENTARY  SPANISH 

08.00 

08.00 

08.00 

08.00 

09.00 

09.00 

09.00 

09.00 

09.00 
SEE    SPAN    LISTING    FOR    SPAN 

10.00  M    W      F 

10.00 


03.0   CR 

PULL  43 

33.0   CR 

PHY    SC      413 
AG  218 

33.0   CR 


WHLR  18 

WHAM  212 

H    EC  122 

WHLR  18 

WHAM  212 

WHLR  18 

CONVERSATION! 

33.0    CR 
AG  218 

WHAM  331B 

WHLR  18 

.CONVERSATION 

33.0  CR 


W 


f    W   I 
NT  TH 

f    W 

T 
H    W 

T 
TH 


H  EC 
WHLR 
H  EC 
WHLR 
WHLR 
H  EC 
WHLR 
H'EC 
WHLR 
3 
WHLR 

S  WHLR 
GYM 

S  WHLR 
UNIT 
0861 
COMM 
WHLR 
H  EC 
CONVER 
WHLR 

S   WHLR 


136 

18 
238 
137 

18 
118 

18 
134 

18 
3.0  CR 
214 

18 
233 

18 
2   131 

18 
1018 

18 
132 
SATIOM 
214 

18 


SHELBY  THOMAS  M 


HEVERLY  CLEMENT 

HEVERLY  CLEMENT 

HEVEPLY  CLEMENT 

HEVERLY  CLEMENT 

HEVERLY 
HEVERLY 
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GSD 


10 

11 

140B 


10 
11 
12 
13 

14 

15 

16 

17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


11.00 

1  TH 

PIERCE 

130 

11.00 

M 

UNIT13 

101 

11.00 

F 

WHLR 

18 

02.00 

N  1    F 

WHLR 

214 

02.00 

W 

WHLR 

18 

02.00 

M 

GYM 

204 

02.00 

T    F 

WHLR 

107 

02.00 

W 

WHLR 

18 

03.00 

N  W   F 

WHLR 

214 

03.00 

TH 

WHLR 

18 

04.00 

N  WTH 

PULL 

43 

04.00 

F 

WHLR 

18 

06.00-07.25 

PM 

N  W 

GYM 

203 

05.00 

M 

WHLR 

13 

ELEMENTARY  SPANISH 

03.0 

CR 

PREREQ    SPAN 

140A 

TO  8E  ARRANGED 

09.00 

F 

WHLR 

13 

08.00 

TW   F 

H  EC 

201 

08.00 

N 

WHLR 

18 

08.00 

TW   F 

AG 

152 

08.00 

n 

WHLR 

13 

09.00 

T  TH  S 

0861 

102 

09.00 

F 

WHLR 

18 

10.00 

T  TH 

0861 

102 

10.00 

N 

UNIT13 

101 

10.00 

F 

WHLR 

18 

10.00 

M  TH 

UNIT14 

101 

10.00 

F 

WHLR 

18 

11.00 

N  W   F 

UNIT  4 

101 

11.00 

T 

WHLR 

18 

11.00 

W 

WHLR 

107 

11.00 

TH  S 

WHLR 

214 

11.00 

T 

WHLR 

18 

11.00 

NT  TH 

UNIT14 

101 

11.00 

F 

WHLR 

18 

12.00 

N  W   F 

COMM 

1022 

12.00 

TH 

WHLR 

18 

12.00 

V  W   F 

WHLR 

214 

12.00 

TH 

WHLR 

18 

01.00 

NT  TH 

WHLR 

214 

01.00 

F 

WHLR 

18 

01.00 

*T 

PULL 

41 

01.00 

TH 

UNIT10 

101 

01.00 

F 

WHLR 

18 

02.00 

N 

UNIT14 

101 

02.00 

W 

H  EC 

122 

02.00 

T 

WHLR 

18 

02.00 

TH 

AG 

173 

02.00 

N  W   F 

COMM 

2012 

02.00 

T 

WHLR 

18 

02.00 

NT 

PULL 

39 

02.00 

W 

WHLR 

18 

02.00 

TH 

WHAM 

305 

03.00 

NT  TH 

UNIT14 

101 

03.00 

F 

WHLR 

18 

03.00 

NT  TH 

H  EC 

118 

03.00 

F 

WHLR 

18 

03.00 

N     F 

PULL 

41 

03.00 

T 

PULL 

39 

03.00 

TH 

WHLR 

18 

04.00 

TW   F 

H  EC 

104 

04.00 

N 

WHLR 

18 

04.00 

T  THF 

H  EC 

102 

04.00 

N 

WHLR 

18 

06.00-07.25 

PM 

T  TH 

WHLR 

214 

07.35-08.25 

PM 

1 

WHLR 

18 

06.00-07.25 

PM 

N  W 

WHLR 

214 

05.00 

N 

WHLR 

18 

07.35-09.00 

PM 

M  W 

WHLR 

207 

06.00 

PM 

W 

WHLR 

18 

SEE  SPAN  LISTING  FOR  SPAN  CONVERSATION 

44 


25 

07.35- 

09, 

,00 

PM 

7     TH 

H    EC 

122 

06.00 

PM 

TH 

WHLR 

18 

140C 

ELEMENTARY    SPANISH 

03.0 

CR 

PREREQ 

SPAN 

140B 

1 

10.00 
10.00 

TW       F 
5 

UNIT13 
WHLR 

101 
Id 

2 

12.00 
12.00 

N     WTH 
F 

WHAM 
WHLR 

328 

18 

3 

12.00 
12.00 

f    WTH 
F 

PULL 
WHLR 

^3A 
18 

4 

06.00- 

07. 

25 

PM 

7     TH 

H    EC 

122 

07.35- 

08. 

25 

PM 

1 

WHLR 

18 

SEE    SPAN 

LISTING    FCR     SPAN     CONVERSATION 

144B 

ELEMENTARY     ITALIAN 

03.0 

C* 

PREREQ 

GSD     144A 

1 

09.00 
OS. 00 
09.00 
09.00 

T 

TH 
W 

F 

0871 
WHLR 
CL 
WHLR 

132 
18 
25 

233 

2 

01.00 
01.00 
01.00 

I     TH 
F 

m 

WHLR 
WHLR 
WHLR 

203 
137 

18 

3 

06.00- 

07, 

25 

PM 

T     TH 

WHLR 

113 

07.35- 

0  8. 

25 

py 

f 

WHLR 

18 

General  Studies  Area  E — Health  and  Phys 

ical  Development  (GSE) 

100B 

RESTRICTED    P    E 

01.0 

CR 

1 

10.00 

M    W       F 

ARENA 

555 

GREENE    NORMAN    C 

2 

11.00 

f    W       F 

AREMA 

555 

GREENE    NORMAN    C 

3 

11.00 

I     TH 

ARENA 

555 

CKITA    TED    Y 

08.00 

7 

LAWSON 

151 

ACKERMAN 

KENNETH 

iOlA 

SWIMMING- 

BEGINNING 

0  1 .  0 

C* 

1 

10.00- 

10. 

40 

f    W       F 

PULL 

11 

FOLDER    LYNN    C 

2 

10.40- 

11, 

►  20 

V     W       F 

PULL 

11 

CARRCLL 

PETER 

3 

11.20- 

12, 

00 

M    W       F 

PULL 

11 

CARRCLL 

PETER 

4 

12.00 

f    W       F 

PULL 

11 

CARRCLL 

PETER 

5 

07.00 

pm 

M     TH 

PULL 

11 

CARRCLL 

PETER 

6 

08.00 

PM 

M    TH 

PULL 

11 

CARRCLL 

PETER 

101B 

SWIMMING 

-    INFERMED 

01.0 

CR 

1 

08.00- 

09. 

50 

5 

PULL 

11 

NILES    J 

2 

10.00- 

11, 

.50 

s 

PULL 

11 

PILES    J 

3 

12.00 

7     TH 

PULL 

11 

WILKINSON    JANES    J 

4 

07.00- 

08, 

50 

pm 

W 

PULL 

11 

CARRCLL 

PETER 

102 

PHYSICAL 

FITNESS 

0  I .  o 

CR 

1 

08.00 

f             F 

ARENA 

555 

BOLICK 

08.00 

7 

LAWSON 

151 

ACKERMAN 

KENNETH 

2 

08.00 

7    TH 

ARENA 

555 

REESE 

09.00 

f/ 

LAWSON 

171 

ACKERMAN 

KENNETH 

3 

08.00 

W          S 

ARENA 

555 

08.00 

7 

LAWSON 

151 

ACKERMAN 

KENNETH 

A 

08.00 

V            F 

ARENA 

555 

09.00 

N 

LAWSON 

171 

ACKERMAN 

KENNETH 

5 

08.00 
09.00 

7 

7    TH 

LAWSON 
ARENA 

151 
555 

ACKERMAN 

KENNETH 

6 

09.00 

H            F 

ARENA 

555 

BOLICK 

08.00 

7 

LAWSON 

151 

ACKERMAN 

KENNETH 

7 

09.00 

7     TH 

ARENA 

555 

REESE 

09.00 

M 

LAWSON 

171 

ACKERMAN 

KENNETH 

8 

09.00 

w      s 

ARENA 

555 

09.00 

M 

LAWSON 

171 

ACKERMAN 

KENNETH 

9 

10.00 

*            F 

ARENA 

555 

11.00 

TH 

LAWSON 

171 

ACKERMAN 

KENNETH 

10 

10.00 

7    TH 

ARENA 

555 

REESE 

09.00 

M 

LAWSON 

171 

ACKERMAN 

KENNETH 

11 

10.00 

W         S 

ARENA 

555 

08.00 

7 

LAWSON 

151 

ACKERMAN 

KENNETH 

12 

10.00 

T    TH 

ARENA 

555 

12.00 

F 

LS    I 

133 

ACKERMAN 

KENNETH 

13 

11.00 

M            F 

ARENA 

555 

11.00 

TH 

LAWSON 

171 

ACKERMAN 

KENNETH 

14 

11.00 

T    TH 

PULL 

103 

WILKINSON    JAMES    J 

12.00 

F 

•  S    I 

133 

ACKERMAN 

KENNETH 

GSE 


45 


GSE 


15 

11.00 

w       s 

ARENA 

555 

11.00 

TH 

LAWSON 

171 

ACKERNAN 

KENNETH 

16 

11.00 

TH 

LAWSON 

171 

ACKERNAN 

KENNFTH 

08.00 

T     TH 

ARENA 

555 

17 

11.00 

TH 

LAWSON 

171 

ACKERNAN 

KENNFTH 

12.00 

1          F 

ARENA 

555 

18 

12.00 

N     W 

ARENA 

555 

RQLICK 

12.00 

F 

LS    I 

133 

ACKERNAN 

KENNFTH 

19 

01.00 

f     W 

ARENA 

555 

BOLICK 

C3.00 

W 

LAWSUN 

151 

ACKERMAN 

KENNETH 

20 

01.00 

T     TH 

PULL 

133 

03.00 

W 

LAWSON 

151 

ACKERNAN 

KENNETH 

21 

01.00 

N     W 

ARENA 

555 

JONES 

12.00 

F 

LS     I 

133 

ACKERNAN 

KENNETH 

22 

01.00 

T          F 

ARENA 

555 

03.00 

W 

LAWSON 

151 

ACKERWAN 

KENNETH 

23 

02.00 

N     W 

ARENA 

555 

12.00 

F 

LS    I 

133 

ACKERNAN 

KENNETH 

24 

02.00 

T          F 

ARENA 

555 

03.00 

W 

LAWSON 

151 

ACKERNAN 

KENNETH 

25 

02.00 

P    W 

ARENA 

555 

03.00 

W 

LAWSON 

151 

ACKERNAN 

KENNETH 

26 

02.00 

T          F 

ARENA 

555 

11.00 

TH 

LAWSUN 

171 

ACKERNAN 

KENNETH 

27 

0  3.00 

W 

LAWSON 

151 

ACKERNAN 

KENNETH 

12.00 

P    w 

ARENA 

555 

JONES 

103A 

SQ    AND    SOC    DANCE 

01.0 

CR 

1 

10.00 

T     TH    S 

GYM 

114 

KORANDO 

CATHERINE    I 

2 

04.00-05.30 

N    W 

GYiM 

114 

KORANDO 

CATHERINE    t 

3 

04.00-05.30 

T     TH 

GYM 

236 

KCRANDO 

CATHERINE    t 

4 

06.00-07.30    PM 

T     TH 

GYM 

114 

5 

07.00-08.30    PN 

N 

GYM 

114 

KCRANCO 

CATHERINE    jj 

CROSSLISTED    ALL    SECTIONS    * 

ITH    GSE    113A 

10  3C 

DANCE-SOCIAL 

3  1 .  J 

CR 

1 

11.00-12.30 

T     TH 

GYM 

114 

SHEARER 

CROSSLISTED    WITH    GSE    113C 

104C 

ACTIVITY-BASKETBALL 

01.0 

CR 

1 

08.00 

N     W       F 

ARENA 

555 

LUTZ    ROLLI N    J 

2 

08.00 

T     TH     S 

ARENA 

555 

3 

08.00 

N    W       F 

PULL 

133 

BELL    LARRY    R 

4 

08.00-09.30 

T     TH 

PULL 

133 

BELL    LARRY    R 

5 

08.40-09.30 

P     W       F 

ARENA 

555 

LUTZ    ROLLIN    J 

6 

08.40-09.30 

T     TH    S 

ARENA 

555 

7 

09.20-10.10 

N    W       F 

ARENA 

555 

JONES    RICHARt 

8 

09.20-10.10 

T     TH    S 

ARENA 

555 

9 

10.00 

P     W       F 

ARENA 

555 

10 

10.00 

T     TH    S 

ARENA 

555 

11 

01.00 

P    W       F 

ARENA 

5  55 

FOLDER    LYNN    ». 

1040 

ACTIVITY-BOWLING 

01.0 

CR 

1 

08.00 

NT     TH 

U    CTR 

^8 

NEADE 

2 

08.00 

W       FS 

U    CTR 

43 

3 

09.00 

NT    TH 

U    CTR 

'+8 

NAZIE 

4 

09.00 

W       FS 

U    CTR 

48 

LEFEVRE    , 

JOHN    R 

5 

10.00 

NT     TH 

U    CTR 

43 

HARTZOG    1 

.EWIS    B 

6 

10.00 

W      FS 

U    CTR 

48 

7 

11.00 

NT     TH 

U    CTR 

'+8 

HARTZCG 

8 

11.00 

W       FS 

U    CTR 

48 

9 

12.00 

N    W       F 

U    CTR 

43 

10 

12.00-01.30 

T     TH 

U    CTR 

48 

11 

01.00 

N    W       F 

U    CTR 

<*8 

12 

01.30-03.00 

T     TH 

U    CTR 

48 

13 

02.00 

N    W       F 

U    CTR 

^8 

14 

03.00 

N    W       F 

U    CTR 

48 

15 

03.00-04.30 

T    TH 

U    CTR 

48 

16 

04.00 
FEE    REQUIRED 

N    W       F 

U    CTR 

48 

104F 

ACTIVITY-SOCCER 

01.0 

CR 

1 

01.00 

N    W       F 

ARENA 

555 

SOMNERS    PAUL    A 

104R 

ACTIVITY-STUNTS 

01.0 

CR 

1 

10.00 

N    WTH 

ARENA 

555 

NAZIE    ROBERT 

2 

11.00 

N    WTH 

ARENA 

555 

NAZIE    ROBERT 

46 


104S      ACTIVITY-GYMNASTICS  jl.0    CR 

1  11.00  N    WTH             ARENA         555        VARTIN 

2  12.00  N     W       F          ARENA          555 
104U       ACTIVITY-WRESTLING  01.0    CR 

1  12.00-01.30  7          F          ARENA         555        CEVINE    DON 

2  01.00  N    M       F          ARENA         555       CEVINE    DON 

3  01.00-02.30  7          F          ARENA          555 

4  02.00  ^    W       F          ARENA         555       DEVINE    DON 
104W      ACTIVITY-JUDO  01.0    CR 

1              11.00-12.30  1     TH             ARENA         555        FRANKLIN    C    C    JR 

105         WEIGHT    CONTROL  01.0    CR 

1             09.00  f     W       F          ARENA         555        KNOWLTON    RCNALD    G 

HOB       RESTRICTED    P    E  31.0    CR 

1            03.00  f    W       F          GYM               114       COTTEN    SARAH    ELLEN 

111A       SWIMMING-BEGINNING  01.0    CR 

1             01.00  V     W       F          PULL    P          11        UHYKiN    DEANNA    MAE 

11 IB       SWIMMIN3-INTERMED  01.0    CR 

PREREQ         GSE    111A  CR    EQLIVALENT 

1  09.00-10.30  7    TH            PULL               11       COOPER    CAROL 

2  10.00-11.30  1    TH            PULL               11       COOPER    CAROL 

3  01.00  N    W       F          PULL                11 
112         EXERCISE    FUR    FITNES  01.0    CR 

1  08.00  7    TH    S       GYM              238 

2  10.00  f    W      F          GYM              237       CC0P6R    CAROL 

3  12.00  »    W       F          GYM              237 

4  12.00  7WTH            GYM              237 

5  03.00  N    W       F          GYM              237 

6  03.00  TWTH            GYM              237 
113A       SQUARE    DANCE  01.0    CR 

1  10.00  T     TH    S       GYM               114 

2  04. 00-05. 30  M     W                 GYM               114 

3  04.00-05.30  7     TH             GYM               114 

4  06.00-07.30    PM  7     TH             GYM               114 

5  07.00-08.30    PM  V     W                  GYM               114       LITHERLAND    BARBARA    A 
CROSS-LISTED    GSE    1C3/S 

113B       DANCE-FOLK  31.0    CR 

1  09.00  V    W       F          GYM               114 

2  12.00  f    W       F          GYM               114       STEER    JEAN 

3  07.00-08.30    PM  7    TH             GYM               238        STEHR 
113C       SOCIAL    DANCE  01.0    CR 

1             11.00-12.30  7    TH            GYM               114 
CROSSLISTED    GSE     1C3C 

113D      DANCE-BEG    CONTEMP  01.0    CR 

1  08.00  N    W      F         GYM              238 

2  01.00  P    W      F         0813            131 

3  02.00  N    W       F          GYM               238        LITHERLAND    BARBARA    A 
113E       DANCE-INT    CONTEMP  31.0    CR 

1  09.00  7    THF          GYM              238       DAVICSON    ELLEVA    J 

2  10.00  7     THF          GYM              233        LITHERLAND    BARBARA    A 
114B       ACTIVITY-BADMINTCN  01.0    CR 

1  08.00  N       TH            GYM              237 
02.00  TH             GYM               237 

2  08.00  7          F          GYM              237 
02.00  TH            GYM               237 

3  08.00  W         S       GYM              237 
11.00  F          GYM              237 

4  09.00  M       TH            GYM              237 
02.00  7                     GYM              207 

5  09.00  7          F          GYM              237 
02.00  7                     GYM              237 

6  09.00  W         S       GYM              237 
11.00  F          GYM              237 

114C       ACTIVITY-BASKETBALL  31.0    CR 

1  09.00  M    W         S       GYM              238 

2  01.00  P    W      F         GYM              238 
114D      ACTIVITY-BOWLING  01.0    CR 

1  08.00  N    W      F         U    CTR            48 

2  09.00  M    W       F          U    CTR            48 

3  10.00  TW      F          U    CTR            48 

4  10.00  N        TH    S       U    CTR            48 

5  11.00  M    W       F          U    CTR            48 

6  11.00  7    TH    S       U    CTR            48 

47 


GSE 


GSE 


7 

12.00 

p 

W       F 

U    CTR 

'+8 

8 

12.00-01. 30 

1     TH 

U    CTR 

48 

CCOPER    CAROL 

9 

'J  1.00- 0  2.  30 

7     TH 

U    CTR 

48 

CCOPER    CAROL 

10 

02.00 

|V 

W       F 

U    CTR 

48 

11 

02.00-03. 30 

1     TH 

U    CTR 

^8 

12 

03.00 

P 

W       F 

U    CTR 

48 

13 

03.00-04.30 

T     TH 

U    CTR 

^8 

14 

04.00 

p 

W       F 

U    CTR 

43 

1141 

ACTIVI TY-VOLLEYBALL 

01.0 

CR 

1 

10.00 

ft 

W          S 

GYM 

237 

2 

01.00-02.30 

1     TH 

GYM 

238 

3 

02.00-03.30 

T     TH 

GYM 

238 

4 

06.00                    PM 

f 

WTH 

GYM 

238 

5 

07.U0-08.3o    PN1 

P 

W 

GYM 

237 

114M 

ACTIVITY-FENCING 

01.0 

CR 

1 

09.00-10.30 

T     TH 

GYM 

114 

NCORE    BILLIE    JEAN 

2 

12.00-01.30 

1     TH 

GYM 

114 

KUHAJDA    PATRICIA    F 

3 

01.00 

P 

W       F 

GYM 

114 

ILLNER    JULEE 

4 

01.00-02.30 

7     TH 

GYM 

114 

BRECHTELSBAUER    KAY 

5 

02.00 

ft 

W       F 

GYM 

114 

ILLNER    JULFE 

6 

02.00-03.30 

7     TH 

GYM 

114 

BRECHTELSBAUER    KAY 

7 

03.00-04.30 

7     TH 

GYM 

114 

COTTEN    SARAH    ELLEN 

8 

05.00-06.30 

7     TH 

GYM 

114 

CCTTEN    S4RAH    ELLEN 

9 

05.00-06.30 

V 

W 

GYM 

114 

KUHAJDA    PATRICIA    F 

10 

06.00-07.30    PM 

V 

W 

GYM 

114 

KUHAJDA 

114P 

ACTIVITY-GYM    +    TUMB 

Oi.O 

CR 

1 

05.00 

V  7W 

GYM 

237 

KQRANDO 

2 

06.00-06.30    PM 

N7W 

GYM 

237 

HCLT 

114S 

INTERNED    BOWLING 

j  1.0 

CR 

1 

01.00 

P 

W       F 

U    CTR 

48 

201 

HEALTHFUL    LIVING 

03.  0 

CR 

1 

08.00 

P 

W       F 

BAILEY 

130 

2 

08.00 

P 

W       F 

ARENA 

119 

3 

08.00 

ft 

W       F 

ARENA 

121 

4 

08.00 

P 

W       F 

ARENA 

123 

5 

09.00 

P 

W       F 

H    EC 

132 

6 

09.00 

ft 

WTH 

TECH    A 

222 

7 

09.00 

ft 

W       F 

TECH    A 

310 

8 

09.00 

1* 

W       F 

H    EC 

206 

9 

09.00 

ft 

W       F 

COMM 

1022 

10 

10.00 

ft 

W       F 

ARENA 

121 

11 

10.00 

P 

W       F 

ARENA 

119 

12 

11.00 

V 

WTH 

H    EC 

132 

13 

11.00 

V 

WTH 

H    EC 

118 

14 

11.00 

N 

W       F 

TECH    A 

222 

15 

11.00 

N 

W       F 

TECH    A 

310 

16 

11.00 

ft 

WTH 

H    EC 

236 

17 

11.00 

ft 

W 

COMM 

1022 

11.00 

F 

LAWSON 

221 

18 

11.00 

P 

W       F 

ARENA 

121 

19 

11.00 

7     TH 

LS    I 

133 

01.00 

TH 

ARENA 

119 

20 

11.00 

7    TH 

LS    I 

133 

02.00 

TH 

BAILEY 

130 

21 

11.00 

T     TH 

LS    I 

133 

08.00 

F 

ARENA 

125 

22 

11.00 

7     TH 

LS    I 

133 

10.00 

F 

BAILEY 

130 

23 

11.00 

7     TH 

LS    I 

133 

11.00 

F 

LAWSON 

231 

24 

11.00 

7     TH 

LS    I 

133 

01.00 

TH 

PHY    SC 

218 

25 

11.00 

7    TH 

LS    I 

133 

02.00 

TH 

AG 

150 

26 

11.00 

T    TH 

LS    I 

133 

08.00 

F 

PHY    SC 

116 

27 

11.00 

T    TH 

LS    I 

133 

10.00 

F 

GYM 

234 

28 

11.00 

T    TH 

LS    I 

133 

11.00 

F 

UNIT13 

101 

29 

12.00 

MT 

PHY    SC 

118 

30 

12.00 

M 

WTH 

PHY    SC 

218 

48 


31 

12.00 

P 

PARK 

124 

12.00 

TH 

WHAM 

105 

01.00 

TH 

TECH  A 

310 

32 

12.00 

¥ 

PARK 

124 

12.00 

TH 

WHAM 

105 

02.00 

TH 

PIERCE 

130 

33 

12.00 

H 

PARK 

124 

12.00 

TH 

WHAM 

135 

08.00 

F 

AG 

138 

34 

12.00 

P 

PARK 

124 

12.00 

TH 

WHAM 

135 

10.00 

F 

LS  I 

16 

35 

12.00 

N 

PARK 

124 

12.00 

TH 

WHAM 

105 

01.00 

F 

ARE  MA 

123 

36 

12.00 

N 

PARK 

124 

12.00 

TH 

WHAM 

105 

01.00 

TH 

UNIT  1 

101 

37 

12.00 

y 

PARK 

124 

12.00 

TH 

WHAM 

105 

02.00 

TH 

LS  I 

16 

38 

12.00 

t> 

PARK 

124 

12.00 

TH 

WHAM 

105 

08.00 

F 

AG 

216 

39 

12.00 

f 

PARK 

124 

12.00 

TH 

WHAM 

105 

10.00 

F 

LS  I 

205 

40 

12.00 

P 

PARK 

124 

12.00 

TH 

WHAM 

105 

12.00 

F 

TECH  A 

322 

41 

01.00 

N 

W 

H  EC 

132 

01.00 

F 

COMM 

1022 

42 

01.00 

N 

W 

H  EC 

118 

01.00 

TH 

COMM 

1018 

43 

01.00 

¥ 

W   F 

H  EC 

201 

44 

01.00 

H 

WTH 

H  EC 

206 

45 

01.00 

N 

W   F 

ARENA 

119 

46 

02.00 

N 

W   F 

ARENA 

121 

47 

02.00 

H 

WTH 

ARENA 

123 

48 

02.00 

V 

ARENA 

119 

02.00 

7  TH 

AREMA 

121 

49 

02.00 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

171 

03.00 

TH 

AG 

144 

50 

02.00 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

171 

04.00 

TH 

ARENA 

119 

51 

02.00 

1  TH 

LAWSON 

171 

08.00 

F 

PIERCE 

130 

52 

02.00 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

171 

10.00 

F 

WHAM 

206 

53 

02.00 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

171 

10.00 

F 

WHAM 

329 

54 

02.00 

7  TH 

LAWSON 

171 

03.00 

TH 

AG 

158 

55 

02.00 

7  TH 

LAWSON 

171 

04.00 

TH 

ARENA 

121 

56 

02.00 

7  TH 

LAWSON 

171 

08.00 

F 

AG 

214 

57 

02.00 

7  TH 

LAWSON 

171 

10.00 

F 

WHAM 

208 

58 

02.00 

7  TH 

LAWSON 

171 

08.00 

F 

COMM 

1018 

59 

06.00-07.25  PM  f 

W 

ARENA 

123 

SCHEDULE  OF  DEPARTMENTAL  COURSES 


COURSE  & 
SECTION  NO. 


TITLE  & 
HOURS 


Accounting         (ACCT) 

250         ACCT    FUNDAMENTALS 

1  10.00 

261A       FINANCIAL    ACCT 

PREREQ  SOPHCMCRE 


DAYS 


P7    THF 


BLDG. 
&  RM. 


04.0    CR 
LAWSON       131 
04.0   CR 


STANCJNG 
49 


INSTRUCTOR 


2518 


261 


315 


331 


341 


351A 


351B 


432 


1 

11. 

00 

7 

LAWSON 

171 

03. 

00 

N  W 

CL 

13 

11. 

00 

F 

LAWSON 

151 

2 

11. 

00 

T 

LAWSON 

171 

10. 

00 

W 

$ 

CL 

12 

11. 

00 

F 

LAWSUN 

151 

3 

11 

.00 

T 

LAWSON 

171 

11, 

.00 

W 

3 

CL 

13 

11, 

.00 

F 

LAWSON 

151 

4 

11 

.00 

T 

LAWSON 

171 

12 

.00 

N  W 

LAWSON 

231 

11, 

.00 

F 

LAWSON 

151 

5 

11 

.00 

T 

LAWSON 

171 

01 

.00 

N  W 

CL 

13 

11 

.00 

F 

LAWSON 

151 

6 

11 

.00 

1 

LAWSON 

171 

02 

.00 

N  W 

CL 

13 

11 

.00 

F 

LAWSUN 

151 

FINANCIAL 

ACCT 

34.0 

C^ 

PREREQ 

ACCT 

251A 

1 

04 

.00 

N 

LAWSON 

151 

08 

.00 

T 

THF 

CL 

12 

2 

04 

.00 

N 

LAWSON 

151 

09 

.00 

W 

CL 

12 

09 

.00 

TH  S 

CL 

13 

3 

04 

.00 

N 

LAWSON 

151 

11 

.00 

THFS 

CL 

12 

A 

04 

.00 

N 

LAWSON 

151 

11 

.00 

1 

THF 

CL 

13 

5 

04 

.00 

N 

LAWSON 

151 

01 

.00 

1 

THF 

CL 

13 

6 

04 

.00 

N 

LAWSON 

151 

02 

.00 

T 

THF 

CL 

13 

7 

04 

.00 

P 

LAWSON 

151 

04 

.00 

^ 

THF 

CL 

18 

8 

05 

.4  5- 

07.25 

i 

TH 

CL 

18 

MANAGEMENT  ACCT 

34.  J 

CR 

PREREO 

ACCT 

251B  AND  NATH  lllA 

L 

04 

.00 

TH 

LAWSON 

151 

08 

.00 

n  w 

CL 

12 

08 

.00 

F 

CL 

18 

2 

04 

.00 

TH 

LAWSON 

151 

10 

.00 

M 

F 

CL 

12 

3 

04 

.00 

TH 

LAWSON 

151 

11 

.00 

MW 

CL 

12 

4 

04 

.00 

TH 

LAWSON 

151 

03 

.00 

MW 

CL 

12 

5 

05 

.45- 

07.25 

1 

TH 

CL 

12 

EDP  IN  BUSINESS 

34.0 

CR 

PREREO 

ACCT 

261 

1 

08 

.00 

MW 

AG 

158 

08 

.00 

TH 

LAWSON 

151 

2 

01 

.00 

N  Ik 

PARK 

111 

08 

.00 

TH 

LAWSON 

151 

3 

03 

.00 

MW 

LAWSON 

101 

08 

.00 

TH 

LAWSON 

151 

TAX  ACCOUNTING 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ 

ACCT 

261 

1 

10 

.00 

NT 

THF 

CL 

18 

COST 

ACCOUNTING 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ 

ACCT 

261 

1 

12 

.00 

N  WTHF 

CL 

18 

[ 

INTERMEDIATE  ACCT 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ 

ACCT 

261 

1 

03 

.00 

HI 

THF 

CL 

18 

I 

INTERMEDIATE  ACCT 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ 

ACCT 

351A 

1 

09 

.00 

NT 

THF 

CL 

12 

2 

02 

•  00 

M 

THF 

CL 

12 

PROB 

IN  FED  TA> 

: 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ 

ACCT 

331 

1 

01 

.00 

M 

THF 

CL 

12 

50 
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ADV    COST    ACCOUNTING 
PREREQ         ACCT    341 

t 

34, 

,0 

CR 

L 

09.00 

MW       F 

CL 

18 

2 

04.00 

TWTHF 

CL 

12 

459 

INTERNSHIP    IN    ACCT 

34. 

,0 

CR 

PRERtQ         CONSENT    CF     INTERNSHIP 

COMMITTEE 

1 

TO    8E    ARRANGED 

Aerospace  Studies          (A  S) 

100/! 

i 

CORPS     TRAINING 

30. 

,0 

CR 

1 

10.00 

T 

PULL 

'+2 

STALEY 

HENRY     A 

102 

US    DEF    ORGANIZATICiN 

1 

Oi, 

,3 

CR 

1 

09.00 

T 

WHLR 

113 

STALEY 

HENRY     A 

2 

09.00 

TH 

WHLR 

113 

NURPFY 

EDWARD    C 

3 

11.00 

1 

WHLR 

113 

STALEY 

HENRY     A 

4 

11.00 

TH 

WHLR 

113 

NURPFY 

E  DW  AR  D    C 

200A 

CORPS    TRAINING 

00. 

p  J 

CR 

1 

1C.O0 

T 

PULL 

42 

STALEY 

HENRY     A 

202 

aerospa:e  support 

31. 

,  "J 

CR 

PREREG          AS    1C1,     1C2,     1C3 

1 

09.00 

W 

WHLR 

113 

STALEY 

HENRY     A 

2 

11.00 

W 

WHLR 

113 

STALEY 

HENRY    A 

300 

CORPS     TRAINING 

30. 

,  J 

CR 

1 

10.00 

T 

PULL 

'+2 

STALEY 

HENRY     A 

302 

AEROSPACE    STUDIES 
PREREQ          AS    301 

33. 

,  0 

CR 

1 

10.00 

f     WTH 

WHLR 

137 

CUFALO 

PAUL     P 

2 

02.00 

N     WTH 

WHLR 

137 

CUFAUD 

PAUL    P 

340 

CORPS    TRAINING 

30. 

,  J 

CR 

1 

10.00 

T 

PULL 

42 

STALEY 

HENRY     A 

352 

A     S    LEADERSHIP 

33. 

,3 

CR 

1 

09.00 

*     WTH 

WHLR 

137 

ENGLAND    LAWRENCE 

2 

01.00 

f     WTH 

WHLR 

137 

ENGLAND    LAWRENCE 

Agricultural  Industries          (AG  1) 

204 

INTRO    AG    ECONOMICS 

34, 

.0 

CR 

1 

03.00 

MW 

AG 

156 

FERR    WILLI  AM    M 

03.00 

TH 

AG 

155 

HERR    WILLIAM    M 

2 

03.00 

P7W 

AG 

166 

HE PR    WI LLI AM    M 

03.00 

F 

AG 

155 

FERR    WILLIAM    M 

3 

03-00 

NTW 

AG 

166 

FERR    WI LLI AM    M 

04.00 

TH 

AG 

225 

HERR    WI LLI AM    M 

210 

INTRO    TO    AG    EDUC 

32. 

,0 

CR 

1 

04.00 

V     W 

AG 

214 

RENTCN 

RALPH    A 

215 

STRUCTURES    +    ELECT 

34. 

.0 

CR 

1 

03.00 

T     TH 

AG 

225 

DOERR    1 

WILLIAM    A 

01.00-02.50 

f     W 

AG 

132A 

COERR    I 

WILLIAM    A 

2 

03.00 

T     TH 

AG 

225 

CCERP    ! 

rV  I  LLI  AM    A 

03.00-04.50 

N     W 

AG 

132A 

COERR    1 

WILLIAM    A 

3 

03.00 

T     TH 

AG 

225 

COERR    ! 

-VILLIAM    A 

08.00-09.50 

V     W 

AG 

132A 

COERR    1 

WILLIAM    A 

309 

AGRICULTURAL    EOUC 

34, 

.3 

CR 

PREREQ          S    ED    310, 

AG    I     3 

11,    +    48    1 

HRS     I 

N    AGRICULTLRE 

1 

09.00-11.50 

VTWTHF 

AG 

155 

WOOD 

312B 

VO-AG    STUDENT     TEACH 

10. 

.  0 

CR 

PREREQ         AG    I     312/ 

l 

1 

TO    BE    ARRANGED 

WOOD 

350 

FARM    MANAGEMENT 
PREREQ          AG    I     204 

CR   Gse 

05, 
211A 

,0 

CR 

1 

10.00 

HTW       F 

AG 

225 

LANGFORD    GORDON 

10.00-11.50 

c 

AG 

225 

LANGFORD    GORDON 

2 

10.00 

flH       F 

AG 

225 

LANGFORD    GORDON 

10.00-11.50 

TH 

AG 

132 

LANGFORD    GOROON 

351 

FARM    FINANCIAL    MGT 

34. 

.0 

CR 

PREREQ         AG    I     350 

CR    CONS 

ENT    OF 

INSTR 

1 

02.00 

*TW 

AG 

225 

HERR    WILLI  AM    M 

01.00-02.50 

TH 

AG 

225 

FERR    WILLIAM    M 

359 

INTERN    PROGRAM 

03. 

0    TO    05 

•  0 

CR 

PREREQ    JR  STANDING 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 
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373    FARM  POWER  AND  MACH  05. 0  C* 

PREREQ    SSD  107A 

1  11.00  NT  TH     AG       225   PATERSON  JCHN  J 
01.00-02.50        W   F    0331     131   PATERSON  JOHN  J 

2  11.00  VI     TH     AG       225   PATERSON  JOHN  J 
10.00-11.50        W   F    0831     ID  1   PATERSON  JOHN  J 

3  11.00  VT  TH     AG       225   PATERSON  JCHN  J 
08.00-09.50        W   F    0831     131   PATERSON  JCHN  J 

4  11.00  NT  TH     AG       225   PATERSON  JOHN  J 
03.00-04.50        W   F    0831     131   PATERSON  JOHN  J 

381    AGRI  SEMINAR  01.0  TO  02.0  CR 

PREREO    SENIORS  CNLY 
1     04.00  T         AG       214   BUILA  THEODORE 

CROSSLISTED  WITH  PL  I  381  +  AM  I  331 

390  SPEC  STUD  AG  I  01.0  TO  06. J  CR 

PREREO    CONSENT  CF  DEP1  CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  WILLS  WALTER  J 

391  HONORS  IN  AG  INDUST     01.0  TO  36. 0  CR 

PREREQ    JR  STAND,  4.0  GPA(4.25  IN  MAJ ) 
,+  CCNSENT  OF  CEPT  CHM 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
417    AGRIC  DEVELOPMENT  04.)  CR 

PREREQ    AG  I  2C4  CR  GSe  211A 
1     08.00  viw   F    AG       225   KEEPFER  WENDELL  E 

456A   AG  MKTG  -  COOPS  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    AG  I  354,  CR  CCNSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     03.00  P  W       AG       225   WILLS  WALTER  J 

03.00  T         AG       168   WILLS  WALTER  J 

456D   AG  MKTG-DAIRY-POULT  1)2.0  CR 

PREREQ    AG  I  354,  CR  CCNSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     12.00  W   F    AG       155   SOLVERSCN  LYLE 

CROSSLISTED  WITH  AN  I  456D 
456E   AG  MKTG-HORT  CROPS  [)2.0  CR 

PREREQ    AG  I  354,  CR  CCNSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     12>00  T  TH     AG       225 

485    PRIN-VHIL  VO  TEC  ED  33.0  CR 

PREREQ    STUDENT  TEACHING  OR  CONSENT  OF 
DEPARTMENT 
1     06.00-08.30  PM   V  TECH  D   130   RAMP,  WAYNE 

505    AG  IND  RES  METHODS  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT  CHAIRMAN 
1     09.00  NTW       AG       225   CSBURN  DONALD  D 

520    READINGS  01.0  TO  06.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  WILLS  WALTER  J 

575    RESEARCH  01.0  TO  36.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  WILLS  WALTER  J 

581    SEMINAR  01.0  TO  06.0  CR 

1     04.00  f*  AG       155   WILLS  WALTER  J 

599    THESIS  01.0  TO  J9.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  WILLS  WALTER  J 

Animal  Industries  (AND 

311A   EVAL  +  SEL  FARM  ANI  02.0  CR 

PREREQ    AN  I  121 

1  02.00-04.50  F    AG       120 
ABOVE  SECT  OFFERED  FCR2  CREDITS  ONLY 

2  03.00-05.50      N         AG       114   NILLER 
03.00-04.50        W       AG       114   NILLER  HOWARD  W 

LIVESTOCK 

3  03.00-04.50      M  W       AG       132   GOODMAN 
POULTRY 

315    FEEDS  AND  FEEDING  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    AN  I  121 

1  09.00  T  THF    AG  156 
09.00-10.50  N         AG  120 

2  09.00  T  THF    AG  166 
01.00-02.50  f*                      AG  114 

3  09.00  T  THF    AG  166 
09.00-10.50  W       AG  120 

332    ANIM  BREED  +  GENET  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    AN  I  121f  GSA  201B  OR  EQUIV 
1     01.00  MTWTH     AG       166   GCODf<AN 
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381    AGRICULTURAL  SEM        01.0  TO  02. J    CR 
PREREQ    SENIOR  STANDING 
1     04.00  I        AG       214   NARICN 

390    SPEC  STUO  AN  I  01.0  TO  06.0  CR 

PREREQ    JR  OR  SR  STANDING  AND  CONSENT 
OF  DEPT  CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
431    REPRO  PHSL-DOM  ANIf*  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    ONE  COURSE  IN  PHYSIOLOGY 

1  11.00  M    F    AG       116   CLSCN  HOWARD  H 
10.00-11.50        W       AG       114   CLSCN  HOWARD  H 

2  11.00  VT    F    AG       116   CLSCN  HCWARD  H 
10.00-11.50         TH     AG       114   CLSCN  HOWARD  H 

433    DAIRY  CATTLE  NUTRIT  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    AN  I  315 
1     03.00  T  TH     AG       114 

01.00-02.50  F    AG       114 

456D   AG  MKTG-DAIRY-POULT  02.0  CR 

PREREQ    GSB  211B  CR  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     12.00  W   F    AG       225   SOLVERSCN  LYLE 

CROSSLISTED  WITH  AG  I  456D 
465    SWINE  PRODUCTICN  05.0  CR 

PREREQ    AN  I  315,  332 
1     08.00  V    WTHF    AG       116   BURNSIDE  JOSEPH  E  JR 

08.00-09.50       I        AG       120   BURNSIDE  JOSEPH  E  JR 
480    SHEEP  PRODUCTION  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    AN  I  315,332,431 
1     01.00  NTW       AG       116   NILLER 

01.00-02.50         TH     AG       114   MLLER 
505B   RES  METH  IN  AG  SCI  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     01.00-02.50      VT        AG       120   BURNSIDE  JOSEPH  F  JR 
01.00  W       AG       120   BURNSIDE  JOSEPH  E  JR 

520    READINGS  IN  AN  IND      01.0  TO  06.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
525    ADV  POULTRY  PRODUCT  04. 0  CR 

1     07.35-09.15  PM   V  W 
575    INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH     01. < 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
579    ANIMAL  BEHAVIOR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     03.00  WTH 

01.00-04.50  F 

CROSSLISTED  WITH  ZCCLOGY 
581    SEMINAR 

1     04.00  T 

599    THESIS  01.0  TO  09.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

Anthropology  (ANTH) 

250    INTRODUCTORY  ANTH  03.0  CR 

1     02.00  F    H  EC     120   WALKER 

02.00  V  W       H  EC     203 

275D   INDIV  STUDY-GENERAL     02.0  TO  18.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT 
I     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
303    OLD  WORLD  PREHIST  33. 0  CR 

PREREQ    SSB  102A  CR  ANTH  275D 
1     10.00  V  W   F    H  EC     106   WEIGAND 

305B   PEOPLE-CULT  WORLD  I  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    GSB  102A  CR  ANTH  275D 
1     01.00  V  W   F    H  EC     136   PARING 

306B   PEOPLE-CULT  WRLD  II  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    GSB  102A  CR  ANTH  275 
1     09.00  M  W   F    H  EC     136   RILEY  CARROLL  LAVERN 

403    GENERAL  ARCHAEOLOGY  33. 0  CR 

PREREQ    GSB  102A-4  OR  ANTH  275D-4 
1     09.00-10.30       1  TH     H  EC     136   TAYLCR 
407    GENERAL  ETHNOLOGY  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    GSB  102A-4  OR  ANTH  275D-4 
1     03.00-05.30        W       H  EC     106   LANGE 
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AG 

132 

HI MNERS 

TO 

06.0 

CR 

04.0 

CR 

LS 

I 

235 

WARING  GEORGE  H 

LS 

I 

234 

WARING  GEORGE  H 

01.0 

CR 

AG 

114 

408 
418 
442 
471A 

483 

511 
545 
562 
567 

581 

582 

584 

585 

59  5A 

597 

599 

600 


HIST  AiMTH  THOUGHT  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    GSB  102A-4  OR  A\TH  275U-4 

02.00  P    W   F    H  EC     136 

LANG  OF  WURLD  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    GSB  102A  CR  ANTh  2750 

03.00-05.30  F    H  EC     135 

COMPAR  FOLKLORE  33. j    CR 

PREREQ    GSB  102A-4  OR  A  \  TH  2750-4 

03.00-05.30       T        H  EC     136 
ETHNOMUSICOLOGY  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    GSB  102A-4,  ANTH  2750-4  OR  CON 
SENT  OF  INSTRUCTOR 
07.00-09.30  Pf    T         ALTG     136 
INDIV  STUDY  IN  ANTH     01.0  TO  18.0  CR 
PREREQ    GSB  102A  CR  ANTH  275D-4 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 


ALTSCHULER  MILTOffl 


G  R  I  N  E  S 


GUENFLF 


NARINO 


03.0  TO  39. J  C* 
TH     H  EC       2  A  WANDS 

3 3. J  CR 

W       H  EC  106   GUIDES 

33.3  CR 

TH     H  EC  136   ALTSCHULER 

03.0  TO  39. 0  CR 


SEM  MESO-AMER  ARCH 

03.00 
SEMINAR    LINGUISTICS 

07.30-10.00    PV 
SEM-ANTH    CONT    PEOP 

03.00-05.30 
SEM-ANTH  THRY  +  NET 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT 

10.00-12.30      N 
SEM-ANTHROPOLOGY 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  OEPT 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 
PROB-ARCHAEOLOGY        01.0  TO  27.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 
PROB-CULTURAL  ANTH 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 
READINGS  IN  ANTH 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 
FIELD  METHODS-ETHNC 

03.00-05.30      M 
FIELDWORK  IN  ANTH 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 
THESIS 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 
DISSERTATION 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 


H  EC     122A  VULLER 
3  3.0  CR 

TAYLCR 


01.0  TO  2  7.0  CR 

01.0  TO  27.0  CR 

03.0  CR 
H  EC     136   SCHUSKY 
01.0  TO  27.3  CR 

01.0  TO  09.0  CR 

01.0  TO  46.0  CR 


Applied  Science  (AP  S) 

300         UNIV    PHYSICS    IV 


05.0    CR 


PREREQ 
03.00 
03.00 

04.00-05.50 
03.00 
03.00 
03.00 

04.00-05.50 
03.00 


PHYS  HI,  206,  CR  211 


P    W   F 
TH 
TH 
T 
P  W   F 
TH 
W 
T 


PARK  308 

PHY  SC  116 

PHY  SC  434 

PARK  331 

PARK  338 

PHY  SC  116 

PHY  SC  434 

PARK  331 


BOTH  SECTIONS  CRCSS-LISTEC  WITH  PHYSICS 
401B   X-RAY  CRYSTALLOGPHY  04.0  CR 

1     04.00  N  W       TECH  B   141 

03.00-04.50  F    TECH  B   126 

410A   ELECT  +  INST  FOR  LS  34.0  CR 

1     12.00  H  TECH  D   104 

01.00  T  TH     TECH  D   131 

DIG  COMP  IN  RESRCH  33.0  CR 

PREREQ    MATH  225 
1     02.00  V    W   F    TECH  A   222 

PROGRAMMING  SYSTEMS  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    ENGR  222,  NATH  225  OR  CONSENT 
OF  INSTRLCTOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

SPECIAL  PROBLEMS        02.0  TO  08.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  COORDINATOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 


418 
422 

430 
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501B   MATERIALS  SCIENCE 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
503B   PROP-CRYST  MATERIAL 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
504B   X-RAY  DIFFRACTION 

PREREQ    GRAD  STANCIMG 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
521A   DES  AUTO  PROG  LANG 
PREREQ    AP  S  421 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
570    SPECIAL  INVESTIGAT 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
580    SEMINAR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
599    THESIS 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 


04.0  CR 
04.0  CR 
04.0  CR 

03.0  CR 

02.0  TO  06.0  CR 
01.0  TO  09.0  CR 
01.0  TO  09.0  CR 


Art    (ART) 

100A   SCULPTURE-CRAFTS 

1  08.00-09.50      P    W   F 

2  10.00-11.50      P    W   F 
100B   CRAFTS-SCULPTURE 

1  12.00-01.50      P    W   F 

2  02.00-03.50  V    W       F 
100C       PAINTING-GRAPHICS 

1  11.00-01.50  1     TH 

2  04.00-0  5.50  P    W       F 
100D       GRAPHICS-DRAWING 

1  12.00-01.50  P    W       F 

2  02.00-03.50      P     W   F 
100E   DRAWING-PAINTING 

1  08.00-09.50      P    W   F 

2  10.00-11.50      P    W   F 
200A   SCULPTURE 

PREREQ    ART  lOO(ABCDE) 

1  08.00-09.50      P    W   F 

2  10.00-11.50      P    W   F 
200B   DRAWING 

PREREQ    ART  lOC(AECDE) 

1  11.00-01.50       T  TH 

2  12.00-01.50      P    W   F 
200C   PAINTING 

PREREQ    ART  lOC(AECDE) 

1  02.00-03.50      P     W   F 

2  02.00-04.50  1     TH 
225B       INTRO    TO    ART    HIST 

1  11.00  T    THF 

300         ART    EDUCATION  02.0 

1  08.00  1     TH 
10.00-11.50  1    TH 

2  08.00  T    TH 
01.00-02.50  T     TH 

3  08.00  1     TH 
12.00-01.50  P    W 

4  08.00  T     TH 
02.00-03.50  P    W 

5  03.00-04.50  7     TH 
08.00                                  1     TH 

302  POTTERY  04.0 

1  08.00-10.50  7    TH 

2  08.00-09.50  P    W      F 

3  02.00-04.50  1     TH 
306  MAT-TECH    ART    ED    /P/ 

1  08.00-09.50  P    W 

320         ADVANCED    PAINTING  02.0 

PREREQ         ART    100,    ART    2C0 

1  10.00-11.50  P    W       F 

2  05.00-07.50       T  TH 
332    JEWEL  +  SILVERSMTTH     04.0 

1  08.00-09.50      P    W   F 

2  12.00-01.50      K  W   F 

3  02.00-03.50      N  W   F 


04.0 
ALLYN 
ALLYN 

04.  J 
ALLYN 
ALLYN 

04.0 
ALLYN 
ALLYN 

04.0 
ALLYN 
ALLYN 

04.0 
ALLYN 
ALLYN 

04.0 


ALLYN 
ALLYN 

03.0 
LAWSON 
TO  12.0 
LAWSON 
PULL  I 
LAWSON 
PULL  I 
LAWSON 
PULL  I 
LAWSON 
PULL  I 
PULL  I 
LAWSON 
TO  12.0 
ALLYN 
ALLYN 
ALLYN 

03.0 
PULL  I 
TO  12.0 


CR 

112 

112 

CR 

112 

112 

CR 

112 

112 

CR 

136 

135 

CR 

136 

136 

CR 


0549     131 
0549     131 
04.0  CR 

ALLYN    232 
ALLYN    232 
04.0  CR 


232 
232 
CR 
141 
CR 
141 
135 
141 
135 
141 
135 
141 
135 
135 
141 
CR 
5 
5 
5 
CR 
135 
CR 


ADDINGTCN  ALDON  M 
ACDINGTON  ALDON  M 

BOYSEN  BILL  H 
BOYSEN  BILL  H 

LINK  LAWRENCE  JOHN 
LINK 

GREENFIELD  SYLVIA  R 
WILDER  STEPHEN  D 

LITTLEFIELD 
WILDER  STEPHEN  D 


WALSH  THOMAS  J 
WALSH  THOMAS  J 


ALLYN  232 
ALLYN  232 
TO  12.0  CR 
ALLYN  11 
ALLYN  11 
ALLYN     11 


PAULSON 
WILDER 


LITTLEFI ELD  LEE  F 
LINK  LAWRENCE  JOHN 

COVINTREE  GEORGE  E 

WCOD  DANNY  D 
LAWSCN  ELNORA 
WOOD  DANNY  D 
WOOD  DANNY  D 
WOOC  DANNY  D 
LAWSCN  -ELNORA 
WOOD  DANNY  D 
WOOD— DANNY  D 
LAWSCN  ELNORA 


VERGETTE  NICHOLAS 
BOYSEN  BILL  H 
VERSETTE  NICHOLAS 

GREENFIELD  SYLVIA  R 


CNKEN  MICHAEL  0 

CNKEN  MICHAEL  0 

KINGTON  LOUIS  BRENT 

KINGTON  LOUIS  BRENT 
HU  MARY  LEE 
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341 

358 
365 
385 

393 

40  6 
416 
426 
436 
442 

446 

466 

4828 

483B 

493 

502 

506 

516 

526 
536 
542 

546 
560 
571 

573 
599 

Biology 

307 

308 


DRAWING 

08.00-09.50      f 

04.00-05.50      f 
PRINTS 

02.00-03.50      V 
ART  EDUC  SECON  SCH 

10.00-11.50      V 
WEAVING 

02.00-04.50 

06.00-08.50  PM 
SCULPTURE 
PREREQ    ART  20C-12 

09.00-10.50 
STUDIU  IN  PAINTING 

08.00-09.50      V 
STUDIO  IN  PRINTS 

10.00-11.50      V 
STUDIO  IN  POTTERY 

11.00-01.50 
STUDIO  METAL  CCNSTR 

10.00-11.50      N 
DRAWING 
PREREQ    ART  341-12 

08.00-10.50 
STUDIO  IN  WEAVING 

11.00-01.50 
STUDIO  IN  ART  ED 

12.00  P 

ART  HIST  SEM-MED 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 
RES  ART  HIST-MED 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 
ADVANCED  SCULPTURE 
PREREQ    ART  393-12 

02.00-04.50 
SEM  IN  SCULPTURE 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 
RESEARCH  PAINTING 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF 

08.00-09.50      H 
RESEARCH  IN  PRINTS 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF 

10.00-11.50      N 
RESEARCH  POTTERY 

11.00-01.50 
RESEARCH  METAL  CONS 

10.00-11.50      ¥ 
RESEARCH  IN  DRAWING 
PREREQ    12  HRS  OF 

08.00-10.50 
RESEARCH  IN  WEAVING 

11.00-01.50 
SEMINAR  ART  EDUC 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 
READ  ART  HISTORY 
PREREQ    SRAD  STAND 
INSTR 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 
PROB-ART  HIST 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 
THESIS 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 


02, 
W       F 

W       F 
02, 
W       F 

W       F 
02, 
I     TH 
I     TH 
04, 
HRS 
I     TH 
02, 
W       F 
02. 
W       F 
02, 
T     TH 
02 
W       F 
02, 
HRS 
I     TH 

02 
1     TH 
02 
W       F 


TO    12. J 
ALLYiM 
ALLYN 
TO    12.0 
ALLYN 

04.0 
PULL  I 
TO  12.0 
0702 
07  0  2 
TO  12.0 


054? 
TO  12.0 
0549 
TO  12.0 
ALLYN 
TO  12.0 
ALLYN 
TO  12.0 
ALLYN 
TO  12.0 


ALLYN 
TO  12.0 
070  2 
TO  12.0 
PULL  I 
03.0 


C=* 

232 

232 

CR 

210 

CR 

1D5 

CR 

131 

131 

CR 

131 

CR 

131 

CR 

210 

CR 

5 
CR 

11 
CR 

232 

CR 

131 

CR 

135 

CR 


03.0  CR 

02.0  TO  12.0  CR 
HRS 
T  TH     0549     131 
02.0  TO  12.0  CR 
INSTRUCTOR 


02 

INST 

W   F 

02 

INST 

W   F 

02 

T  TH 

02 

W   F 

02 

ART  3 

T  TH 

02 
T  TH 
02 


.0  TO  12.0  CR 
RUCTOR 

054 
.  0  TO 
RUCTOR 

ALL 


9    1010 
12.0  CR 


.0  TO 

ALL 
.  0  TO 

ALL 
.0  TO 
00 

ALL 
.0  TO 

070 
.0  TO 


YN  210 

12.0  CR 
YN      5 

12.0  CR 

YN  11 

12.0  CR 

YN  232 

12.0  CR 

2  131 

12.0  CR 


02.0  TO  05.0  CR 
ING  +  CONSENT  OF 


03.0  TO  12.0  CR 
05.0  TO  09.0  CR 


(BIOL) 

ENVIRONMENTAL  BIOL  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    GSA  201B  CR  210B  OR  ADVANCED 
STANDING 
01.00  MTWTH     LAWSON   221 

ORGANISMIC  BIOLOGY  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    GSA  201B  CR  210E  OR  ADVANCED 
STANDING 
09.00  PTWTH     LAWSON   221 


CNKEN 
LITTLEFIELD 

KOLDEN  LARRY  D 

GREENFIELD  SYLVIA 

GINSBERG  RUTH  L 
GINSBERG  RUTH  L 


SULLIVAN  MILTON  F 
BERNSTEIN  LAWRENCE! 
KOLDEN  LARRY  D 
VERGETTE  NICHOLAS 
KINGTCN  LOUIS  BR  EN 

PAULSON 

GINSBERG  RUTH  L 

I 
ABRAFAMSON  ROY  E 

CHAITKIN 

CHAITKIN 

SULLIVAN  MILTON  F 

SULLIVAN  MILTON  F 

BERNSTEIN  LAWRENCE 

KOLDEN  LARRY  D 
VERGETTE  NICHOLAS 
KINGTON  LOUIS  BREN 

PAULSON 

GINSBERG  RUTH  L 
ABRAFAMSON  ROY  E 

KURTZ  BRUCE  D 
KURTZ  BRUCE  D 
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Botany    (BOT) 

300  MGRPH  NON-VAS  PLANT  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    GSA  20 IB 

1  C9.00  P    W   F    LS  I  323  TINOALL  DONALD  R 
08.00-09.50  T        LS  I  307  TI.NDALL  DONALH  R 

2  09.00  V  W   F    LS  I  323  TINOALL  DONALD  R 
08.00-u9.50  TH     LS  I  307  riNDALL  DONALD  R 

301  MORPH  VAS  PLANTS  04. J  CR 

PREREO    OSA  201B 

1  01.00  T  TH  LS  I  323   PATTEN  LAWRENCE  C 
01.00-02.50  W   F  LS  I  337 

2  01.00  1  TH  LSI  323   FATTEN  LAWRENCE  C 
03.00-U4.50  W   F  LS  I  307 

320    PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY  Ot>.0  CR 

PREREQ    GSA  2018.  CHEM  350  OR  MINOR  IN 
CHEV 

1  08.00  P    W   F    LS  I     323   SCHNID  WALTER  E 
08.00-09.50  T  TH     LS  I     311 

2  08.00  N  W   F    LS  I     323   SCHNID  WALTER  E 
10.00-11.50  1  TH     LS  I     311 

3  08.00  P    W   F    LS  I     323   3CHNID  WALTER  E 
01.00-02.50  1  TH     LS  I     311 

341    AUTECOLOGY  03.0  CR 

1     11.00  *       TH     LS  I  323   ANDERSON  ROGER 

10.00-11.50  W       LS  I  307   ANDERSON  ROGER 

390  READINGS  -  BOTANY  02.0  TO  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    BOT  MAJOR  AND  CCNSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

391  SPEC  PROB  IN  BOTANY     02.0  TO  05.0  CR 

PREREQ    BOT  VAJCR  AND  CCNSENT  OF  DEPT 
1     TG  BE  ARRANGED  NCHLENBROCK  ROBERT 

392  HONORS  IN  BOTANY        03.0  TO  21.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPARTMENT 
1     TO  BF  ARRANGED 

406    INDUSTRIAL  MYCOLOGY  05.0  CR 
PREREQ    BOT  405  CR  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 

1     10.00  P    W   F    LS  I     323   GRAY  WILLIAM  0 

10.00-11.50       T  TH     LS  I     337   GRAY  WILLIAM  0 

445    ECOL  FORESTS  AR  LDS  05. 0  CR 

1     12.00  NT  TH     LS  I     323   ASHBY t W I LL I  AM  C 

LAB  TO  BE  ARRANGED  SAT  LS  307 

450    PLANT  GEOGRAPHY  03.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 

1     03.00  NT  TH     LS  I     323   UGENT  DCNALD 

456    PLANT  PATHOLOGY  05.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 

1  01.00            P    W   F    LS  I     323   PAPPELIS  ARISTOTEL  J 
01.00-02.50       T  TH     LS  I     307   PAPPELIS  ARISTOTEL  J 

2  01.00            P    W   F    LS  I     323   PAPPELIS  ARISTOTEL  J 
03.00-04.50       T  TH     LS  I     307 

470    TEACH  H  S  BIOL  /P/  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    BOT  OR  ZCC  MAJCRS  ONLY 

1     08.00-09.50      P  W   F    LS  I     307   V ERCU IN, JACOB 
503B   ADV  ANGIOSPFRM  TAX  (35.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  OF  INSTR 

1     01.00-02.50      N  W   F    COMM       9   N CHLE NBROCK 

ADDITIONAL  HRS  TC  BE  ARRANGED  SAT  COMM  9 
522    ADV  MICROTECHNIQUE  05.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT 

1     01.00  P  W   F    0461     102   CLAH  LESLIE 

01.00-02.50       T  TH     0461     132   CLAh  LESLIE 
533    GRO  DEV  IN  PLANTS       03.0  TO  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    BOT  320  OR  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 

1     02.00  P  W   F    AG       170   COORTS , GERALD 

570    READINGS  -  BOTANY       02.0  TO  05.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
580    SEMINAR  01.0  TO  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    UNDERGRAD  NAJGR  OR  MINOR  IN  BO 
T  OR  DEPT  CONSENT 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED  NCHLENBROCK  ROBERT 

2  04.00  W       LS  I     323   UGENT  DCNALO 
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581 
590 

591 

599 

600 


ADV  SYSTEMATICS 
PREREQ    CONSENT 

01.00-02.50 
INTRO  TO  RESEARCH 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 


04.0  CR 


C  F  I  N  S  T R 
1  TH 

02.0 


LS 

TO 


I 

34.0 


120 

CR 


TO  BE 

TO  BE 
RESEARCH 
PREREQ 

TO  BE 
THESIS 

TO  BE 


ARRANGFD 
ARRANGED 

CONSENT 
ARRANGED 

ARRANGED 


CF 


C3.0 
DEPT 


TO  09.0  CR 


DISSERTATION 

TO  BE  ARRANGFD 


03 
01 


TO  09.0 
TO  36.0 


Business  Administration  (BA) 


501 


04.0 


TH 


CL 


502 


510 


519 


530 


543 


550 


552 


590 


599 


04.0 
CL 

OF  INSTR 
04.0 
CL 


QUANT  DECISIONS 

01.00-02.50       T 
ENRL  IN  MBA  PRCGRAN  CRCONS  OF  INSTR 
BUSINESS  +  SOCIETY  34.3 

08.00-09.50      N     F    CL 
ENRL  IN  MBA  PRCGRA*  CRCONS  OF  INSTR 
MGR  ACCT  +  CUNTRCL  04.0 

03.00-04.50       I    F    CL 
ENRL  IN  MBA  PROGRAM  CRCONS  OF  INSTR 
SFMINAR  IN  ACCT 

10.00-11.50  N        TH 

ENRL     IN    MBA     PRCGRAN    CRCONS 
FINANCIAL    MGT 

08.00-09.50       1  TH 
ENRL  IN  MBA  PRCGRAN  CRCONS  OF  INSTR 
PERSONNEL  MGT  04.0 

PREREQ    ENROLLMENT  IN  NBA  PROGRAM 
CONSENT  CF  INSTR 

05.45-07.25      N  W       CL 
ENRL  IN  MBA  PROGRAN  CRCONS  OF  INSTR 
MARKETING  MGT  04.0 

PREREQ    ENROLLMENT  IN  NBA  PROGRAM 
CONSENT  CF  INSTR 

01.00-02.50      N  W       CL 
ENRL  IN  MBA  PRCGRAN  CRCONS  OF  INSTR 
ADV  MKTG  RES  +  ANAL  04.0 

PREREQ    ENROLLMENT  IN  NBA  PROGRAM 
CONSENT  OF 

03.00-04.50      N 
INDEPENDENT  STUDY 


PREREQ 

TO  BE 
THESIS 
PREREQ 


ENROLLMENT 
CONSENT  OF 
ARRANGED 


INSTR 

W       CL 

04.0 
IN  NBA  PROGRAM 
INSTR 


ENROLLMENT 
CONSENT  OF 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 


04.0  TO  38.0 
IN  NEA  PROGRAM 
INSTR 


Chemistry    (CHEM) 


CR 

CR 


CR 
24 

CR 
24 

CR 
24 

CR 

25 

CR 
24 

CR 
OR 

24 

CR 

OR 

24 

CR 
OR 

25 

CR 
OR 


CR 
OR 


RLACKWELUER  R  E 
NOHLENBROCK  ROBERT 


110 


RGANIC 

CHEMIS' 

rRY 

04.0 

CR 

09.00 

M    W 

F 

PARK 

124 

BROWN 

GEORGE 

E 

08.00- 

10.50 

T 

PHY    SC 

138 

BROWN 

GEORGE 

E 

08.00 

W 

PARK 

234 

BROWN 

GEORGE 

F 

09.00 

N    W 

F 

PARK 

124 

EROWN 

GEORGE 

E 

08.00- 

10.50 

m 

PHY    SC 

138 

BROWN 

GEORGE 

E 

08.00 

W 

PARK 

234 

BROWN 

GEORGE 

E 

09.00 

N    W 

F 

PARK 

124 

BROWN 

GEORGE 

E 

08.00- 

10.50 

1 

PHY    SC 

109 

BROWN 

GEORGE 

E 

08.00 

W 

PARK 

234 

BROWN 

GEORGE 

E 

09.00 

N    W 

F 

PARK 

124 

BROWN 

GEORGE 

E 

08.00- 

10.50 

m 

PHY    SC 

139 

BROWN 

GEORGE 

F 

08.00 

F 

PARK 

234 

BROWN 

GEORGE 

E 

09.00 

N    W 

F 

PARK 

124 

BROWN 

GEORGE 

E 

08.00- 

10.50 

s 

PHY    SC 

138 

BROWN 

GEORGE 

E 

08.00 

F 

PARK 

234 

BROWN 

GEORGE 

E 

58 


6 

09.00 

y  w  f 

PARK 

124 

brown 

GEORGE 

E 

0  8.00-10.50 

$ 

PHY  SC 

139 

BROWN 

GEORGE 

F 

08.00 

F 

PARK 

234 

BROWN 

GEORGE 

|£ 

7 

09.00 

y  w  f 

PARK 

124 

10.00-12.50 

y 

PHY  SC 

139 

BROrtN 

GEORGE 

C 

0  9.00 

TH 

PARK 

234 

BROWN 

GEORGE 

f 

8 

09.00 

y  w  f 

PARK 

124 

BROWN 

GEORGE 

P 

10.00-12.50 

w 

PHY  SC 

109 

BR  OW  N 

GEORGE 

P 

09.00 

TH 

PARK 

234 

B  R  OW  N 

GEORGE 

E 

9 

09.00 

V  W   F 

PARK 

124 

BROWN 

GEORGE 

p 

10.00-12.50 

F 

PHY  SC 

139 

BROWN 

GEORGE 

F 

09.00 

TH 

PARK 

234 

BROWN 

GEORGE 

r- 

10 

09.00 

y  w  f 

PARK 

124 

BROrtN 

GEORGE 

c 

06.00-08.50 

PM 

w 

PHY  SC 

139 

BROWN 

GEORGE 

E 

09.00 

TH 

PARK 

234 

BROWN 

GEORGE 

p 

121A 

GEN  CHEM-QUAL  ANAL 

35.0 

C3 

PREREQ    115  OR  1 

va  HIGH 

SCHOOL  CHEM 

1 

11.00 

11.00-12.50 

12.00 

y  w  f 

T  TH 

W 

PARK 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 

124 
132 
116 

2 

11.00 

11.00-12.50 

12.00 

y  w  f 

1  TH 

W 

PARK 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 

124 
134 
116 

3 

11.00 

11.00-12.50 

12.00 

y  w  f 

1  TH 

w 

PARK 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 

124 
106 
116 

4 

11.00 

11.00-12.50 

12.00 

y  w  f 

7  TH 

y 

PARK 
PHY  i>C 
PHY  SC 

124 
137 
116 

5 

11.00 

11.00-12.50 

12.00 

y  w  f 

T  TH 

y  w 

PARK 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 

124 
138 
116 

6 

03.00 

02.00-03.50 

02.00 

y  w  f 

7  TH 

y 

PARK 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 

124 
132 
116 

7 

03.00 
02.00-03.50 

02.00 

y  w  f 

1  TH 

y 

PARK 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 

124 
134 
116 

8 

03.00 

02.00-03.50 

02.00 

y  w  f 

7  TH 

y 

PARK 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 

124 
136 
116 

9 

03.00 

02.00-03. 50 
02.00 

y  w  f 

T  TH 

w 

PARK 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 

124 
137 
116 

10 

03.00 

02.00-03.50 

02.00 

y  w  f 

7  TH 

W 

PARK 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 

124 
138 
116 

11 

06.00-07.25 

py 

y  w 

PARK 

124 

07.35-08.25 

PV 

y 

PHY  SC 

116 

06.00-07.50 

py 

7  TH 

PHY  SC 

132 

12 

06.00-07.25 

py 

y  w 

PARK 

124 

07.35-08.25 

py 

N 

PHY  SC 

116 

06.00-07.50 

py 

7  TH 

PHY  SC 

134 

13 

06.00-07.25 

py 

y  w 

PARK 

124 

07.35-08.25 

py 

y 

PHY  SC 

116 

06.00-07.50 

py 

7  TH 

PHY  SC 

106 

14 

06.00-07.25 

PM 

y  w 

PARK 

124 

07.35-08.25 

PM 

w 

PHY  SC 

116 

06.00-07.50 

py 

7  TH 

PHY  SC 

137 

15 

06.00-07.25 

py 

y  w 

PARK 

124 

07.35-08.25 

pt* 

w 

PHY  SC 

116 

06.00-07.50 

PM 

7  TH 

PHY  SC 

138 

121B 

GEN  CHEM-QUAL  ANAL 

05. 0 

CR 

PREREQ    121A 

1 

08.00 
09.00 
08.00-10.50 

7  TH 
7 

W   F 

PARK 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 

124 
116 
132 

2 

08.00 
09.00 
08.00-10.50 

7  TH 
7 
W   F 

PARK 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 

124 
116 
134 

3 

08.00 
09.00 
08.00-10.50 

T  TH 

TH 
W   F 

PARK 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 

124 
116 
106 

10 


11 


12 


30  5B 


341B 


375 


412 


432A 


OR 
09 
08 
11 
12 
11 
11 
12 
11 
11 
12 
11 
11 
12 
11 
03 
02 
02 
0  3 
02 
02 
0  3 
0  2 
0  2 
03 
02 
02 

ORG  C 
PRER 
12 
12 
01 
12 
01 
01 
12 
09 
12 
12 
09 
12 
12 
06 
12 

ORGAN 
PRER 
08 
08 
09 
08 
09 
08 
08 
C9 
08 
08 
01 
08 

UNDER 
PRER 

TO 

INORG 

PRER 

08 

01 

INST 

PRER 

06 
01 
06 
02 


.00 

.00 

.00-10.50 

.00 

.00 

.00-01. 50 

.00 

.00 

.00-01.50 

.00 

.00 

.00-01.50 

.00 

.00 

.00-01.50 

.00 

.00 

.00-04.  5o 

.00 

.00 

.00-04. 50 

.00 

.00 

.00-04.50 

.00 

.00 

.00-04.50 

HEM-PRE  PR 

EQ    CHEM 

.00 

.00-02.50 

.00 

.00 

.00-0  3. 50 

.00 

.00 

.00-11 

.00 

.00 

.00-11 

.00 

.00 

.00-08. 50 

.00 

IC  CHEMIST 

EO    CHEM 

.00 

.00-10.50 

.00 

.00 

.00-11 

.00 

.00 

.00-11 

.00 

.00 

.00-03.50 

.00 

GRAD  SEMIN 

EQ    FOR  J 

CONCE 

BE  ARRANG 

PREPARATI 

EQ    CHEM 

.00 

.00-03. 50 

ANAL  MEASV 

EQ    CHEM 
CONCU 

.00-07.35 

.00-03.50 

.00-07.25 

.00-04.50 


7  TH 
TH 

W   F 
1  TH 
1 

W 
I  TH 
7 

W 
T  TH 
TH 

W 
I  TH 
TH 

W 
1  TH 
I 

W 
7  TH 
1 

w 

T  TH 

TH 

W 

I  TH 

TH 

W 


OF 
305A 


50 


50 


PN1 

RY 
341A 


WTH 
7    F 

WTH 
TH 
W 

WTH 
W 

F 
WTH 
7  TH 
F 
WTH 
7  TH 
7 


W   F 
7  TH 

W 


50 


50 


W 


PARK 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
PARK 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
PARK 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
PARK 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
PARK 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
PARK 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
PARK 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
PARK 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
PARK 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
05.0 

LS  I 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
LS  I 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
LS  I 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
LS  I 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
LS  I 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
05.0 


AG 

PHY 

PHY 

AG 

PHY 

PHY 

AG 

PHY 

PHY 

AG 

PHY 

PHY 


SC 

SC 

SC 
SC 

SC 
SC 


AR 

UNIOP. 

NTRAT 

EO 

ONS 

235, 


TS 

461B 
RREN7 
PM   ^ 

PM  H 


TH 
W   F 
T  TH     PHY  SC 
T        PHY  SC 

00.0  TO  02. 0 
S  +  SENIORS  WITH 
ION  IN  CHEM 

03.0 
205B,  OR  341C 


124 
115 
137 
124 
116 
134 
124 
116 
1)6 
124 
116 
107 
124 
116 
132 
124 
116 
132 
124 
116 
134 
124 
116 
106 
124 
116 
137 
C* 

133 
235 
218 
133 
235 
218 
133 
235 
218 
133 
235 
116 
133 
235 
218 
CR 

166 
233 
118 
156 
233 
116 
156 
233 
116 
166 
233 
218 
CR 


W   F 

(MAY 
LY) 

W 
W 

w 

7  TH 

60 


BE 


PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
34. 0 

TAKEN 

PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 
PHY  SC 


CR 

118 
334 
CR 


116 
438 
116 
438 


FADLEY  ELBFRT  H 

FADLEY  ELBERT  H 

HAOLEY  ELBFRT  H 

FADLEY  ELBERT  H 

FADLEY  ELBERT  H 

FADLEY  ELBERT  H 

FADLEY  ELBERT  H 

FADLEY  ELBERT  H 


FADLEY  ELBERT  H 


3     06.00-07.25  PM   N  W       PHY  SC   116 
06.00-08.50  PM    T  TH     PHY  SC   438 
451B   BIOCHEMISTRY  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    CHEM  235,  305B  OR  341C-MUST  BE 
TAKEN  IN  SEQUENCE 
1     08.00  P    W   F    PHY  SC   218 

455A   BIOCHEMISTRY  LAB  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    451A 
1     08.00  TH     PHY  SC   218 

LAB  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
461B   PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    CHEM  461A 

1  11.00  V  W   F    PHY  SC   116 
11.00-01.50         TH     PHY  SC   1D5 

2  11.00  N  W   F    PHY  SC   116 
08.00-10.50         TH     PHY  SC   135 

3  11.00  V  W   F    PHY  SC   116 
09.00-11.50       1        PHY  SC   135 

472B   X-RAY  CR YSTA LLCGR AP  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    CHEM  4616  +  472A 
1     04.00  N  W       TECH  B   141 

03.00-04.50  F    TECH  B   125 

CROSSLISTED  WITH  APPLIED  SCIENCE  401B 
496A   CHEM  PROB  ANALY         01.0  TO  12.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR  AND  DEPT 
CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
496B   CHEM  PROB  BIOCHEM       01.0  TO  12.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR  AND  DEPT 
CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
496C   CHEM  PROB  INORGANIC     01.0  TO  12.0  CR 

PRERcQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR  AND  DEPT 
CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
496D   CHEM  PROB  ORGANIC       01.0  TO  12.3  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  OF  INSTRUCTOR  AND  DEPT 
CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
496E   CHEM  PROB  PHYSICAL      01.0  TO  12.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR  AND  DEPT 
CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
511A   ADV  INORGAN  CHEM  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    CHEM  461C 
1     02.00  V  W   F    PHY  SC   410   HINCKLEY  CONRAD  C 

519    ADV  TOPICS-INORG        02.0  TO  30.0  CR 
PREREQ    CHEM  511A  AND  CONSENT  OF  INS 
1     10.00  M  W   F    PHY  SC   116   TRIPLE  RUSSELL  F 

531    THEORY  QUANT  ANAL  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    CHEM  433  CR  SATISFACTORY  FIELD 
EXAM 
1     01.00  *    W   F    PHY  SC   410 

541    ADV  ORG  CHEM  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    CHEM  444  CR  SATISFACTORY  FIELD 
EXAM 
1     09.00  N  W   F    TECH  A   120   SLOCUM  DONALD 

549    ADV  TOPICS-ORGANIC      02.0  TO  30.0  CR 
PREREQ    CHEM  543 
1     09.00  M  W   F    PHY  SC   218 

551    NUC  ACIO-PROT  BIOSY  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    CHEM  451C 
1     10.00  ¥    W   F    TECH  A   120   hADLER 

562A   QUANTUM  CHEMISTRY  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    CHEM  464  CR  CONSENT  OF  INSTRUC 
TOR 
1     03.00  *    W   F    PHY  SC   116 

569    ADV  TOPICS-PHYSICAL     02.0  TO  30.0  CR 
PREREQ    CHEM  561 
1     11.00  K  W   F    TECH  A   120 

594A   SP  READ-CHEM  ANALY      02.0  TO  15.0  CR 
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prereq   24  hrs  of  500  oem  amd  consent 
of  div 
1    to  re  arranged 
594b  sp  read-chem  bio      02.0  to  15.0  cr 

prerec   24  hrs  of  500  chem  and  consent 

OF  DI  V 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
594C   SP  READ-CHEM  INORG      02.0  TO  15.0  CR 

PREREO    24  HRS  OF  500  CFEM  ANO  CONSENT 
OF  DIV 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
594D   SP  READ-CHEM  ORGAN      02.0  TO  15.:;  CR 

PREREQ    24  HRS  OF  503  CHEM  AND  CONSENT 
OF  DIV 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
594E   SP  READ-CHEM  PHYS       02.0  TO  15.0  CR 

PREREQ    24  HRS  OF  500  CHEM  AND  CONSENT 
OF  DIV 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
595A   ADV  SEM-CHEM  ANALY      OC.O  TO  09.0  CR 

PREREQ    24  HRS  OF  500  CFEM  AND  CONSENT 
OF  DIV 
1     04. 00-05. 50      N  PHY  SC   218 

595B   ADV  SEM-CHEM  BIO        OC.O  TO  09.0  CR 

PREREQ    24  HRS  OF  500  CFEM  ANO  CONSENT 
OF  DIV 
1     04.00-05.50       I         PHY  bC   116 
595C   ADV  SEM-CHEM  INCRG      OC.O  TO  09.0  CR 

PREREQ    24  HRS  OF  500  CHEM  AND  CONSENT 
OF  DIV 
1     04.00-05.50        W       PHY  SC   213 
595D   ADV  SEM-CHEM  ORGAN      OC.O  TO  09.0  CR 

PREREQ    24  HRS  OF  500  CFEM  AND  CONSENT 
OF  DIV 
1     04.00-05.50  F    PHY  SC   218 

595E   ADV  SEM-CHEM  PHYS       OC.O  TO  09.0  CR 

PREREQ    24  HRS  OF  500  CHEM  AND  CONSENT 
OF  DIV 
1     04.00-05.50         TH     PHY  SC   218 
596A   ADV  CHEM  PROB-ANAL      03.0  TO  20.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  OF  DEPT  CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
596B   ADV  CHEM  PROB-BIC       03.0  TO  20.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT  CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
596C   ADV  CHEM  PROB-INCRG     03.0  TO  20.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT  CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
596D   ADV  CHEM  PROB-CRGAN     03.0  TO  20.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT  CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
596E   ADV  CHEM  PROB-PHYS      03.0  TO  20.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT  CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
597A   RES  +  THESIS-ANAL       03.0  TO  40.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT  CHAIKMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
597B   RES  ♦  THESIS-BIO        03.0  TO  40.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT  CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
597C   RES  +  THESIS-INORG      03.0  TO  40.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT  CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
597D   RES  +  THESIS-ORGAN      03.0  TO  40.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  OF  DEPT  CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
597E   RES  +  THESIS-PHYS       03.0  TO  40.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT  CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
598A   RES-DOCTOR   ANALY       03.0  TO  48.0  CR 
PREREQ    M  A  DEGREE  OR  EQUIV 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
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598B 

RES-DOCTOR  BIOCHEM 

03.0 

TO 

48.0  CR 

PRFR6Q 

M  A  DEGREE 

OR  EGUtV 

1 

TO  BE 

ARRANGED 

598C 

RES-DOCTOR   INCRGAN 

03.0 

TO 

48.0  CR 

PREREQ 

M  A  DEGREE 

OR  ECUIV 

1 

TO  BE 

ARRANGED 

598D 

RES-DOCTOR   ORGANIC 

03.0 

TO 

48.0  CR 

PREREQ 

M  A  DEGREE 

OR  EGUIV 

1 

TO  3E 

ARRANGED 

598E 

RES-DOCTOR   PHYS 

03.0 

TO 

^8.0  CR 

PREREQ 

M  A  DEGREE 

OR  ECUIV 

1 

TO  BE 

ARRANGED 

600A 

DISSERT 

ANALYTICAL 

03.0 

TO 

4d.O  CR 

PREREQ 

ADMI SSI  ON 

TO 

Ph  D 

CANDIDACY 

1 

TO  BE 

ARRANGED 

600B 

DISSERT  f 

3IOCHEM 

0  3.0 

TO 

48.0  CR 

PREREQ 

ADMISSION 

TO 

PE  D 

CANDIDACY 

1 

TO  BE 

ARRANGED 

600C 

DISSERT 

INORGANIC 

0  3.0 

TO 

48.0  CR 

PREREQ 

ADMI SSICN 

7  0 

PE  D 

CANDIDACY 

1 

TO  BE 

ARRANGED 

600D 

DISSERT 

ORGANIC 

03.0 

TO 

48.0  CR 

PREREQ 

ADMISSION 

TO 

PH  P 

ca; 

<DIOACY 

1 

TO  BE 

ARRANGED 

600E 

DISSERT  ■ 

-  PHYSICAL 

0  3.0 

TO 

48.0  CR 

PREREQ 

ADMI SSION 

TO 

PE  D 

CANDIDACY 

1 

TO  BE 

ARRANGED 

Cinema  and  Photography  (C  &  P) 

260B   FUND-STILL  PHOTO  J4.0  CR 

PREREQ    P+P  26CA 

1  09.00-10.50      ^  W  0834     113   SWAY  FRED 
10.00-12.50       T  AG       140   SWAY  FRED 

STUDTS  MUST  ENROLL  IN  411  CONCURRENTLY 

2  09.00-10.50      N  W  0834     113   SWAY  FRED 
10.00-12.50         TH  AG       140   SWAY  FRED 

3  09.00-10.50      f  W  0834     113   SWAY  FRED 
10.00-12.50           F  AG       140   SWAY  FRED 

4  09.00-10.50       T  TH  0834     113   SWAY  FRED 
01.00-02.50       T  AG       140   SWAY  FRED 

5  09.00-10.50       T  TH  0834     113   SWAY  FRED 
01.00-02.50        W  AG       140   SWAY  FRED 

6  09.00-10.50       T  TH  0834     113   SWAY  FRED 
01.00-02.50            F  AG       140   SWAY  FRED 

STUDTS  IN  260B  MLST  ENKCLL  IN  41i  CONCUR 
RENTLY 
309B   COMMERCIAL  PHOTO  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    P+P  309A 

1     02.00  NT  TH  0834     113 

341C   CINEMATOGRAPHY  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    P+P  341B 

1     01.00  N   TH  0834     113   CAVIS 

TO  BE  ARRANGED  CAVIS 

360B   PUBLICATIONS  PHOTO  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    P+P  36CA 

1     11.00  V  W   F  0834     113   EGRRELL  C  WILLIAM 

02.00-03.50         TH  AG       142   ECRRELL  C  WILLIAM 
364    PICTURE  EDITING  03.0  CR 

1     11.00  T  TH  0834     113   HORRELL  C  WILLIAM 

06.00-08.00  PM   N  AG       195   HCRRELL  C  WILLIAM 
402    HIST  OF  STILL  PHCTC  03.0  CR 

1  04.00  NT  TH  0834     113   HCRRELL  C  WILLIAM 
*  OPEN  ONLY  TO  STUDENTS  IN  260B 

411  WKSHOP  STILL  PHOTO  04.0  C * 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT 

2  11.00-12.50       T  TH  LAWSON   131 

412  WKSHOP  CINEMA  PROD      01.0  TO  06.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  PAINE  FRANK  R 

431    PROB  STILL  PHOTO  CI     01.0  TO  12.0  CR 

PREREQ    BY  PERMISSION 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  MERCER  JOHN 
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Clothing  and  Textiles  ( C  &  T) 

127A      CLOTHING    SELECTION  32.0    CR 

1  09.00  T     TH  H    EC  140B    RIDLEY 

127B       CLOTHING    CONSTRUCT  32. 3    CR 

1  08. 00-09. 50  W       F  H    EC  333 

2  10.00-11.50       T  TH  H  EC     313   RIDLEY  SAMANTHA  SUE 

3  10.00-11.50      f    W  H  EC     310 

4  03.00-04.50  1     TH  H    EC  333 
131         APPLIED    DESIGN                                                 33. J    CR 

1  12.00                               N    W  H    EC  140B 
12.00-01.50                             F  H    EC            332 

2  12.00                               f    W  H    EC  l^OB 
12.00-01.50                 1  H    EC            332 

3  12.00                               N    W  H    EC  14QB 
12.00-01.50                       TH  H    EC            332 

4  12.00                                N    W  H    EC  140B 
03.00-04.50                     W  H    EC  332 

231         APPLIED    DESIGN  03.0    CR 

PREREQ  131,     EQUIVALENT,  OR    CONSENT    OF 

CHAIRMAN 

1  08.00  V    W  H    EC  332 

08.00-09.50  F  H    EC  332 

233         PATT    DES    +    CLO    CONS  33.0    CR 

PREREQ  C+T    127    CR    CONSENT    OF    CHAIRMAN 

1  08.00-09.50  W       F  H    EC  310        RIDLEY    SAMANTHA    SUE 

2  01.00-02.50  *     W  H    EC  310        RIDLEY    SAMANTHA    SUE 

3  01.00-02.50  1     TH  H    EC  310        RIDLEY    SAMANTHA    SUE 
300         DISPLAY                                            02.0    TO    34.0    CR 

PREREQ  131,     EQUIVALENT,  OR    CONSENT    OF 

CHAIRMAN 

1  02.00-03.50  T     TH  H    EC  334 

LAB    HOURS    TBA 
304         TEXTILES  04. 0    CR 

PREREQ         CHEM    110    AND    24C 

1  10.00                                f    W       F  H    EC  140B    PADGETT 
10.00-11.50                               S  H    EC            331 

2  10.00                                N     W       F  H    EC  l^OB    FADGETT 
09.00-10.50                       TH  H    EC            331 

3  10.00                                N    W       F  H    EC  l^OB 
11.00-12.50                 T  H    EC            331 

327         HM    FRN    +    INTERIORS  03.0    CR 

PREREQ  131,     EQUIVALENT,  CONSENT    OF 

CHAIRMAN 

1  01.00  T  TH  H  EC  l^OB  STEWART  LUCY 
12.00-01.50                            F  H    EC            334 

2  01.00  T  TH  H  EC  140B  STEWART  LUCY 
03.00-04.50              H  H    EC            334 

329         FASHION  03.0    CR 

1  09.00  T     TH    S  H    EC  236       BERRY     THELMA    H 

331         APPLIED    DESIGN  03.0    CR 

PREREQ         231,    EQUIVALENT,  OR    CONSENT    OF 
CHAIRMAN 

1  08.00-09.50  T    TH  H    EC  332 

381  MOD    MOV    IN    INT    DES  04.0    CR 

PREREQ         C+T    38C 

1  04.00  MTWTH  H    EC  140B    STEWART    LUCY 

391A       ADV    INTERIOR    DESIGN  05.0    CR 

PREREQ         C+T    390    CR    CONSENT    OF    CHAIRMAN 

1  10.00  NT  TH  H  EC  334  STEWART  LUCY 
10.00-11.50  W  H  EC  334  STEWART  LUCY 
11.00                                       TH  H    EC            334       STEWART    LUCY 

2  10.00  MT    TH  H    EC  334 

10.00-11.50  F  H  EC     334   GREENE  NANCY  DONAVE 

11.00  *  H  EC     334   GREENE  NANCY  DONAVE 

394  PROFESSIONAL  PRACT  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    390  OR  CONSENT  OF  INSTRUCTOR 

1     01.00  TWTHF  H  EC     233   STEWART  LUCY 

395  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS        02.0  TO  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
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(CONV) 

30.0  CR 

TH 

ARENA    555 

H 

EC 

140B 

TO 

36, 

,0 

CR 

TO 

12 

.0 

CR 

434         HISTORY    OF    CLOTHING  34.0    CR 

1             01.00                                V  W                  H    EC            333        BERRY    THELMA    H 

01.00-02.50  F          H    EC            333       BERRY    THELMA    H 

473  AOVANCED    TAILORING  04.0    CR 

PREREQ          C  +  T    36C    CP  CONSENT    OF    CHAIRMAN 

1             11.00                                f  F          H    EC            303        BERRY    THELMA    H 
10.00-11.50                  1    TH            H    EC            333       BERRY    THELMA    H 

474  ADVANCED     TEXTILES  34.0    CR 

PREREO    C+T  304  CR  CONSENT  OF  CHAIRMAN 
1     03.00-04.50      VT  TH     H  EC     301   PADGETT  ROSE 

500    RFSEARCH  METHODS  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    STATISTICS  OR  CCNSENT  OF 
CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

583B   COLLEGE  TEACH  C+T  01.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

599    THESIS  02.0  TO  09.0  CR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

Convocation,  University 

000    UNIV  CONVOCATION 
1     01.00 

Design    (DES) 

100    DESIGN  FUNDAMENTALS     05.0  TO  15.0  CR 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED   = 
06.30-10.00  °M     W       H  EC     140B 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED   = 
06.30-10.00  PM     W       H  EC     140B 

3  TO  BE  ARRANGED   = 
06.30-10.00  PM     W 

200    MAT  AND  BASIC  TECH      02.0 
PREREQ    DES  100 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED   = 
215    BASIC  P-S  DESIGN        04.0 
PREREQ    DES  100 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED   = 
275    BASIC  VISUAL  DESIGN     04.0  TO  12.0  CR 
PREREQ    DES  100 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED   = 
300    MAT  AND  BASIC  TECH      02.0  TO  06.0  CR 
PREREQ    DES  20C 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED   = 
345    DESIGN  STUDIO  04.0  TO  12.0  CR 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED   = 
366    P-S  DESIGN  05.0  TO  15.0  CR 

PREREQ    DES  20C  215  275 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED   = 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED   = 

3  TO  BE  ARRANGED   = 
375    VISUAL  DESIGN  05.0  TO  15.0  CR 

PREREQ    DES  200  215  215 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED   = 

3  TO  BE  ARRANGED   = 
390    PRIN  OF  DESIGN 

1     07.30-09.30  PM 

400  MAT  +  BASIC  TECH 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
465F  RES  IN  P-S  DESIGN 

PREREQ    12  HRS  OF  CES  366  OR  ITS  EQJIV 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED   = 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED   = 
465G   RES  IN  VISUAL  DES       05.0  TO  15.0  CR 

PREREQ    12  HRS  OF  CES  375  OR  ITS  EQJIV 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED   = 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED   = 
490F   STUDIO  P-S  DESIGN       02.0  TO  12.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGFD 
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02.0 

CR 

W       0853 

131 

PERK  HARRY 

00.0  TO  02.0 

CR 

05.0  TO  15.0 

CR 

490G  STUDIO-VISUAL  DES       02.0  TO  12.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

520  EDUC  TOOL  SYSTEMS       04.0  TO  10.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

530  STUD  IN  IND  PROCESS     04.0  TO  12.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

535  RES  IN  PRODUCT  DES      04.0  TO  12.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

540  STUDIES  IN  COMM  DES     04.0  TO  12.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

545  RES  IN  COMM  DESIGN      04.0  TO  12.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

550  FIELD  STUDY  DESIGN      02.0  TO  16.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

560  ENVIRONMENT  CONTROL     04.0  TO  12.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

599  THESIS  03.0  TO  39.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 


Economics    (ECON) 

214 

ECONOMICS-MAORI" 

04.0 

CR 

1 

08.00 

TWTHF 

LAWSON 

221 

2 

03.00 

IWTHF 

WHAM 

112 

3 

09.00 

T  TH 

LAWS ON 

2  31 

09.00 

W   F 

LAWSON 

131 

4 

12.00 

VTW   F 

LAWSON 

20  1 

5 

01.00 

NT  THF 

LAWSON 

201 

6 

01.00 

M  THF 

PARK 

204 

7 

04.00 

V  WTHF 

WHAM 

302 

8 

0  5.45-07.25 

N  W 

LAWSON 

131 

215 

ECONOMICS-MICRC 

PREREQ    ECON 

1 
214 

04.0 

CR 

1 

08.00 

MWTH 

PULL 

38 

2 

08.00 

NTWTH 

WHAM 

302 

3 

10.00 

TWTHF 

LAWSON 

221 

4 

12.00 

TWTHF 

AG 

214 

5 

02.00 

M  THF 

LAWSON 

101 

6 

04.00 

N7W   F 

LAWSON 

231 

7 

04.00 

MW   F 

CL 

139 

a 

05.45-07.25 

P    W 

LAWSON 

131 

9 

05.45-07.25 

T  TH 

LAWSON 

131 

301 

ECONOMIC  READINGS 

01. 

0  TO  06.0 

CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  OF  INSTR 

+  CHAIRMAN 

1 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 

308 

ECON-BUS  STAT  I 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ    GSD  110 

1 

12.00 

NT  THF 

CL 

24 

2 

02.00 

T  TH 

AG 

116 

6UNGER 

02.00 

W 

CL 

109 

02.00 

F 

CL 

24 

3 

07.35-09.15 

PM 

N  W 

CL 

24 

310 

LABOR  PROBLEMS 
PREREQ    ECON 

215 

04.0 

CR 

1 

01.00 

NT  THF 

WHAM 

232 

KREICER 

315 

MONEY  AND  BANKING 

[ 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ    ECON 

215 

CR  CONS 

ENT  OF  INSTR 

1 

10.00 

NT  THF 

CL 

109 

FCLLENHORST 

2 

03.00 

TWTHF 

CL 

139 

BRUCKER 

3 

07.35-09.15 

PM 

T  TH 

CL 

139 

330 

PUBLIC  FINANCE 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ    ECON 

211A,  OR  215,  OR  CONSENT 

OF  INSTRLCTOR 

1 

11.00 

H  WTHF 

WHAM 

228 

NCRRISON 

420 

RECENT  EC  HIST 
PREREQ    ECON 

U  S 
215 

04.0 

CR 

1 

11.00 

N7WTH 

AG 

216 

LAYER 

429 

INTERNATIONAL  ECON 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ    ECON 

215 

CP  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 

1 

10.00 

N  WTHF 

AG 

154 

BATR* 

431 

PUBLIC  FINANCE 

II 

03.0 

CR 

PREREQ    ECON 

330 

CR  CONS 

ENT  OF  INSTR 

1 

02.00 

W 

UNIT  1 

131 

FRYNAN 

02.00 

7  fH 

AG 

163 
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436    GOVT  AND  LABOR  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    ECON  215  CR  GSE  211C 
1     03.00  M    F    AG       154   KREICER 

CROSS-LISTED  WITH  GCVT  436 

440  INTERMED  MICRO  THEC  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    ECON  ?15  CR  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 

1  10.00  TWTHF    UNIT  9   101   SRUCKER 

2  03.00  MWTH     WHAM     202   SCULLY 

441  INTERMED  MACRO  TH  04. 0  CR 

PREREO    ECON  214 

1  11.00  TWTHF  PHY    SC       118        BUNGER 

2  04.00  MWTH  WHAM  112        PETRC 
467          ECONOMETRICS    I                                                  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  CONSENT    OF     INSTR 

1  03.00  M     THF  WHAM  301A    l-ARKS 

500  ECONOMIC    SEMINAR  04.0    TO    08.0    CR 

PREREQ         CONSENT    CF     INST« 

1  09.00-10.50  7  F  CL  25 

2  05.45-07.25  7     TH  CL  25 

501  ECONOMICS  READING       01.0  TO  05.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPARTMENT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

502  READING  IN  RES  ECON     01.0  TO  06.0  CR 

0REREQ    CONSENT  CF  FORESTRY  DEPT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
517    MONETARY  TH  +  POL  04.0  CR 

PREREO    ECON  315  CR  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     12.00-01.50       7  TH     CL        ?5   FCLLENHCRST 
520B   EC  DEV  TH  +  POLICY  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    ECON  52CA 
1     11.00-12.50       7  TH     PHY  SC   410   BAORE 
530    FOR  TRADE  +  FIN*\NCE  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    ECON  429  CP  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     09.00-10.50      V  W       PULL      39   HAITANI 
541    NATL  INCOME  THEORY  04.0  CR 

DREREQ    ECON  441  CP  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     03.00  MWTh     PULL      43   PETRC 

543    SEM  IN  EC  POLICY  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    ECON  44C  AND  44  1  OR  CONSENT  OF 
INSTR 
1     11.00-12.50      V  W       WHAM     212   EDELNAN 
566    MATH  ECON  TI  04. J  CR 

PRERtQ    ECON  44C  CR  465  OR  CONSENT  OF 
INSTR 
1     01.00-02.50      V     F    CL        25   NARTINSEK 
581    ECON  OF  WELFARE  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    ECON  44C  CR  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     06.00-09.30  PM     W       CL       326 

599  THESIS  01.0  TO  09.0  CR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

600  DOCTORAL  DISSERTAT      01.0  TO  4d.O  CR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 


Educati 

ional  Admir 

listrc 

ition  am 

i  Foundati 

ons          (EDAF) 

355 

PHILOSOPHY    OF    EDUC 

04. 

.0 

CR 

1 

08.00 

MWTH 

WHAM. 

2D5 

CENMS    LAWRENCE    J 

2 

09.00 

MWTH 

WHAM 

206 

STONE    GEORGE    C 

3 

10.00 

MWTH 

WHAM 

203 

LEAN    ARTHUR    EDWARD 

4 

10.00 
10.00 

N    W 
7     TH 

WHAM 
WHAM 

205 
210 

5 

11.00 

MWTH 

WHAM 

203 

LEE    JERRY    ALLAN 

6 

12.00 

MWTH 

WHAM 

228 

LEE    JERRY    ALLAN 

7 

01.00 

MWTH 

WHAM 

112 

8 

02.00 

MWTH 

WHAM 

112 

CENNIS    LAWRENCE    J 

9 

03.00 

MWTH 

WHAM 

206 

10 

05.45- 

07. 

25 

P    W 

WHAM 

208 

DENNIS     LAWRENCE    J 

11 

05.45- 

07. 

25 

7     TH 

WHAM 

112 

431 

HIST    OF    EDUC 

IN    U 

S 

04, 

,0 

CR 

1 

06.30- 

■09. 

00    PH 

TH 

WHAM 

328 

VINCCUR    SAMUEL    M 

432 

EDUC    +    SOC    FORCES 

04, 

.0 

CR 

1 

04.30- 

07. 

00 

W 

WHAM 

321 

CCU NTS 

500 

RESEARCH 

METHODS 

04, 

.0 

CR 
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1  09.00-11.30  S   WHAM     206   8ACH 

2  04.00-06.30         TH     WHAM     236   STUCK 

3  06.30-09.00  PM   P  WHAM     236   BACH  JACOB  0 
501B   SEMINAR  IN  EDAD  34.0  CR 

1     06.30-09.00  PM   P  WHAM     319   EWING  PARMER  LELAND 

502    SEMINAR  COMP  EDUC  04.0  CR 

1     10. 00  NTWTH     WHAM     329   LEAN  ARTHUR  EDWARD 

507B   20TH  CENTURY  +  EDUC  04.0  CR 

1     04.30-07.00         TH     WHAM     329   COUNTS  BRACEWELL 
508B   INTERDISCIP  SEM  ED  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
1     09.00-11.30  S   WHAM     235 

511A   INTERN  PRACTICUM  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  OF  THE  CEPARTMENT 
ADVI  SORY  CCMV.I  TTEE 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
511B   INTERN  PRACTICUM  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    511A 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
511C   INTERN  PRACTICUM  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    511B 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  EWING  PARMER  LELAND 

520A   LEGAL  BASIS-AMER  ED  04.0  CR 

1     06.30-09.00  PM    1         WHAM     328   SASSE  EDWARD  R 
524B   SCHL  ADMINISTRATION  04.0  CR 

1     04.30-07.00        W       WHAM     210   STUCK  DEAN  L 
534A   SCHOOL  FINANCE  04.0  CR 

1     04.00-06.30      ¥  WHAM     236 

539    COMMUNITY  DEVELOP  04.0  CR 

1     09.00-11.30  S   WHAM     238   HAWLEY 

554    CONTRAST  PHIL  IN  ED  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    355  OR  PHIL  355  OR  EQUIVALENT 
1     09.00-11.30  S   WHAM     328   LEAN 

556A   SCHOOL  SUPERVISION  04.0  CR 

1     06.30-09.00  PM     W       WHAM     319   ARMISTEAD  FRED  J 
556B   SEM-ED  SUPERVISION  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    EDAF  556A 
1     06.00-09.00  PM    T        WHAM     233   BRACEWELL  GEORGE 
560    CURRICULUM  04.0  CR 

1     06.30-09.00  PM     W       WHAM     312 
563    SCHOOL  PUBLIC  REL  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  GF  INSTRUCTOR 
1     05.00-07.30        W       WHAM     233   NEAL 
575A   IND  RES  CURRICULUM      01.0  TO  34.0  CR 
PREREQ    500,  APPRCVAL  CF  DEPT  ADVISOR 
+  CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
575B   IND  RES  SUPERVISION     01.0  TO  34.0  CR 
PREREQ    500,  APPRCVAL  CF  DEPT  ADVISOR 
+  CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
575C   IND  RES  BUILDINGS       01.0  TO  34.0  CR 
PREREQ    500,  APPRCVAL  CF  DEPT  ADVISOR 
+  CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
575D   IND  RES  FINANCE         01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    500,  APPRCVAL  CF  DEPT  ADVISOR 
+  CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
575E   IND  RES  SCHOOL  LAW      01.0  TO  34.0  CR 
PREREQ    500,  APPRCVAL  CF  DEPT  ADVISOR 
+  CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
575F   IND  RES  COMPAR  EDUC     01.0  TO  34.0  CR 
PREREQ    500,  APPRCVAL  CF  DEPT  ADVISOR 
+  CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCT 
1     TO  BF  ARRANGED 
575G   IND  RES  HIST  EDUC       01.0  TO  34.0  CR 
PREREQ    500,  APPRCVAL  CF  DEPT  ADVISOR 
♦  CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
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575H   IND  RES  PHIL  EDUC       01.0  TO  34. 0  CR 
PREREQ    500,  APPROVAL  CF  DEPT  ADVISOR 
+  CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
575J   IND  RES  ADMItN  01.0  TO  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    500,  APPRCVAL  CF  DEPT  ADVISOR 
+  CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
576A   READINGS  ADM-SUPV       31.0  TO  34.0  CR 
PREREO    CONSENT  CF  DEPT  CHAIRMAN  AND 
INSTRUCTCR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
576B   READINGS  ADM-SIPV       01.0  TO  34.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT  CHAIRMAN  AND 
INSTRUCTOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
576C   READINGS  ADM-SUPV       01.0  TO  34.3  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT  CHAIRMAN  AND 
INSTRUCTOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGFD 
589    GEN  GRAD  SEMINAR  33.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
1     04.00-06.30       1        H  EC     238   EAMES 

591  SEM-SOC  ♦  PHIL  FOUN  32.0  CR 

PREREQ    ADVANCED  STANDING 
1     10.0.0-11.50        W       WHAM     331A  ^CKENZIE  WILLIAM  R 

592  DOCT  SEM  CULT  FOUND  34. J  CR 

PREREQ    591 


1 

10.00-11.50                  T     TH 

WHAM 

331  A 

MCKENZIE    W  ILL  I  AM 

59  6 

IND    INVESTIGATION                  05.0 

TO    09. 

0 

CR 

1 

TO    BE    ARRANGED 

600 

DISSERTATION                               01.0 

TO    12. 

0 

CR 

1 

TO    BE    ARRANGED 

Elementary  Education          (ELED) 

100 

INTRO    TO    ELEM    EDUC 

33. 

0 

CR 

1 

09.00                               N    W       F 

WHAM 

231 

6RADFIELD    LUTHER 

2 

10.00                               V    W       F 

WHAM 

210 

3 

12.00                               N    W       F 

WHAM 

210 

4 

01.00                               V    W       F 

WHAM 

213 

5 

02.00                               N    W       F 

WHAM 

210 

101 

DEVEL    RDING-LRN    SKL 

32. 

0 

CR 

1 

08.00                               N    W       F 

WHAM 

114 

2 

08.00                                  T     TH    S 

WHAM 

114 

3 

09.00                               MW 

WHAM 

114 

4 

10.00                               N    W       F 

WHAM 

114 

5 

10.00                                  T     TH    S 

WHAM 

114 

6 

11.00                                  T    TH    S 

WHAM 

114 

7 

11.00                               V    W       F 

WHAM 

114 

8 

12.00                               f    W       F 

WHAM 

114 

9 

01.00                               N    W       F 

WHAM 

114 

10 

02.00                              H    W      F 

WHAM 

114 

11 

03.00                               f*    W       F 

WHAM 

114 

12 

04.00                               P    W       F 

WHAM 

114 

203 

UNDRSTD    EL    SCH    CHLD 
PREREQ         GSB    201C 

03. 

0 

CR 

1 

11.00                                  T     TH 

WHAM 

235 

LEE    J    MURRAY 

SECT    1    RESTRICTED-SEE    FOCTNOTE    BELOW 

2 

02.00                                 1    TH 

WHAM 

210 

3 

03.00                                  1     TH 

WHAM 

238 

LEE    J    MURRAY 

309 

KIND-PRIM    SOC    STUD 
PREREQ          316 

33. 

0 

CR 

1 

01.00                               MWTH 

WHAM 

203 

ZIMNY    BILLIE 

2 

02.00                               MWTH 

WHAM 

333 

ZIMNY 

314 

ELEM    SCHOOL    METHODS 
PREREQ         GUID    305 

34, 

0 

CR 

1 

08.00                               MWTH 

WHAM 

206 

CARTER    CLEO    D 

2 

09.00                               MWTH 
SECT    2    RESTRICTED      SEE    NCTE 

WHAM 
BELOW 

233 

3 

10.00                              MWTH 

WHAM 

233 

BROD    ERNEST    E 

4 

01.00                              MWTH 

WHAM 

206 

RANDCLPH    VICTOR 

5 

02.00                              MWTH 

WHAM 

236 

LEE    J    MURRAY 

316    KINDER  PRIMARY  METH  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SUID  3C5 
1     09.00  f     W       WHAM     30.3   BAKER  REBECCA  E 

09.00  T  TH     WHAM     231 

337    READING  IN  ELEM  SCH  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    314 

1  09.00  IMWTH     WHAM     210   RAGSCALE 

2  10.00  MWTH     WHAM     236   RANOCLPH  VICTOR 

3  10.00  MWTH     WHAM     228   HILL 

4  11.00  MWTH     WHAM     210   RAGSCALE 

5  02.00  MWTH     WHAM     203   PROD  ERNEST  E 

6  03.00  MWTH     WHAM     233   BRQD 
ELED  337  IS  RESTRICT EOTO  ELED  MAJORS 

350  KIND  PRI  STUD  TCH       04.0  TO  16.0  C * 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

351  EL  STUDENT  TCH  04.0  TO  16.)  CR 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
GENERAL 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
ART 

3  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
EMH 

4  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
MUSIC 

5  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
PE 

6  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
PH 

7  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
SP  C 

8  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
SP  ED 

375    READINGS  IN  EL  ED       02.0  TO  03.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGFD  SLOAN 

411    SEM  -  INSTRUCTION  04.0  C* 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  HEINZ 

RESTRICTED-SEE  FCCTNCTE  BELOW 
413    CHILDRENS  LIT  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    GUID  3C5 

1  08.00  MWTH     WHAM     210 

2  09.00  MWTH     WHAM     233 

3  11.00  MWTH     WHAM     206 
415    IMPR  ARITH  ELEM  SCH  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    MATH  210  CR  CONSENT  OF  INSTRUC 
TOR 

1  01.00  I*  W       WHAM     223   8EATTIE 
01.00  T  TH     WHAM     238 

2  06.30-09.00  PM     W       WHAM     236   8EATTIE 
431    ED  FOR  DISADV  CHILD     02.0  TO  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    337 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  SLOAN 

SEE  FOOTNOTE  BELCW 
437    PROS  IN  READING  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SENIOR  STANDING,  337fNOT  OPEN 
TO  ONES  HAVING  HAD  505 
1     06.30-09.00  PM  V  WHAM     210   RAGSCALE 

442    TEACH  EL  SCH  SCI  04.0  CR 

1  10.00  1WTHF    PULL     334   NEWPCRT  JOHN  FRANK 

2  01.00  MWTH     PULL     304   FUNGERFORD  HAROLD  R 

3  06.30-09.00  PM      TH     PULL     334   FUNGERFORD  HAROLD  R 
445    PAR  INVOLVE  IN  EDUC  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    STUDENT  TEACHING  OR  CONSENT  OF 
INSTRUCTCR 
1     06.30-09.00  PM  f»  WHAM     333   BAKER 

507    READINGS  IN  READING     02.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    505  AND  CCNSENT  OF  INSTRUCTOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  HILL  MARGARET 

509  PRACTICUM  IN  READ       04.0  TO  08.0  CR 

PREREQ    521A,8,ANC  C,  ♦  CONSENT  OF 
INSTRUCTCR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  FISHCO  DANIEL  T 

510  PRORLFMS  IN  READING     04.0  TO  08.0  CR 
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1     06.30-09.00  PM      TH     WHAM     1  44   FISHCC 

515  PR08  ARITH  ELEM  SCH  34.3  C  * 

PREREQ    415  OR  CCN5ENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
1     06.30-09.00  PM    1         WHAM     238   8EATTIE 

516  INTERN  IN  READING       08.0  T(l  12.0  CR 

PREREQ    521A,B,  ANC  C  AND  CONSENT  OF  I 
NSTRUCTOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  HILL 

519  READI'MGS-ELEM  MATH      02.0  TO  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    415,  515 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  BEATTIE  +  SLCAN 

520  DIAG  ELEM  MATH  DISA  34. 0  CR 

PREREQ    515  OR  CONCURRENT  REGISTRATION 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  BEATTIE 

5218   DIAG-CUR  READ  OISAB  34.3  C* 

PREREQ    521A 

1     09.00-11.30  S   WHAM     118   FISHCC  +  HILL 

541    PR08  EL  SCH  SCI  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    441  CR  442  OR  CCNSENT  OF  INSTR 

1     06.30-09.00  PM     W       PULL     334   NEWPCRT  JOHN  FRANK 
543    SOC  STUD  IN  EL  SCH  04.0  CR 

1     06.30-09.00  PM    1         WHAM     236   RANDCLPH  VICTOR 
557    ELEM  PR  I NC I  PAL SH I P  34. J  CR 

1     06.30-09.00  PM      TH     WHAM     233   BRADFIFLD  LUTHER  E 
561    ELEM  SCH  CURR  34.0  CR 

1     06.30-09.00  PN   V         WHAM     233   SLOAN  FRED  A  JR 
575A   IND  RES  CURRICULUM      02.0  TO  04.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  SLOAN 

575B   IND  RES  SUPERVISION     02.0  TO  04.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  BRADFIELD  LUTHER  E 

575C   IND  RES  LANG  ARTS       02.0  TO  04.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  RAGSCALE  TED  R 

575D   IND  RES  SCIENCE         02.0  TO  34.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  NEWPCRT  JOHN  FRANK 

575E   IND  RES  READING         02.0  TO  04.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  HILL  fARGARET 

575F   IND  RES  SOC  STUD        02.0  TO  34.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  RANDCLPH  VICTOR 

575G   IND  RES  ELEM  ED         02.0  TO  04.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  SLOAN  FRED  A  JR 

575H   IND  RES  ARITHMETIC      02.0  TO  34.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  BEATTIE 

575J   IND  RES  PROB  IN  K-P     02.0  TO  04.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  BAKER  REBECCA  E 

596    INDEPENDENT  INVEST      05.0  TO  39.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

599  THESIS  03.0  TO  09.0  CR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

600  DISSERTATION  01.0  TO  48.0  CR 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED  LEE 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED  HILL 

3  TO  BE  ARRANGED  SLOAN 

4  TO  BE  ARRANGED  BRADFIELD 

203  Sect  1:  Block  Program  :   Students  should 
leave  Monday  free  for  participation  in  the 
school  and  must  take  El  Ed  314  Sect  2,  El  Ed 
411,  El  Ed  413  and  Guid  305  Sect  1 

314  beet  2:  Block  Program:  Students  should 
leave  Monday  free  for  participation  in  the 
schools  and  must  take  El  Ed  203  Sect  1, 
El  Ed  411,  El  Ed  431,  and  Guid  305  Sect  1 

Engineering  (ENGR) 

100    ORIENTATION  02.0  CR 

1     04.00  T  TH     TECH  A   111 

CROSSLISTED  IN  SCHCCL  OF  TECHNOLOGY 
222    DIGITAL  COMP  PROG  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    MATH  111B 
1     09.00  T  TH     TECH  A   111 

12.00  **  W       WHAM      24 
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2 

09.00 

T  TH 

TECH  A 

111 

12.00 

I  TH 

WHAM 

24 

3 

09.00 

T  TH 

TECH  A 

111 

04.00 

N  W 

WHAM 

24 

h 

09.00 

T  TH 

TECH  A 

111 

04.00 

1  TH 

WHAM 

24 

5 

0  9.00 

T  TH 

TECH  A 

111 

05.00 

N  W 

WHAM 

24 

6 

09.00 

T  TH 

TECH  A 

111 

05.00 

T  TH 

WHAM 

24 

7 

09.00 

T  TH 

TECH  A 

111 

12.00 

N  W 

WHAM 

24 

a 

09.00 

T  TH 

TECH  A 

111 

12.00 

T  TH 

WHAM 

24 

9 

09.00 

T  TH 

TECH  A 

111 

05.00 

P     W 

WHAM 

24 

10 

09.00 

T  TH 

TECH  A 

111 

05.00 

T  TH 

WHAM 

24 

260A 

ANAL  MECHANICS 

03.0 

CR 

PREREQ    CONCURRENT  ENRCLLMENT  IN 

MATH 

15CB 

1 

06.00-07.25 

PM  ¥     W 

TECH  A 

222 

260B 

ANAL  MECHANICS 
PREREO    ENGR 

26CA 

93.0 

CR 

1 

10.00 

P    W   F 

TECH  A 

2  20 

2 

03.00 

V  W   F 

TECH  A 

2  08 

300A 

THERMODYNAMICS 
PREREO    ENGR 

26CC 

33.3 

CR 

1 

08.00 

P    W   F 

TECH  D 

131 

300B 

THERMODYNAMICS 
PREREQ    ENGR 

300A 

03.0 

CR 

1 

11.00 

P     W   F 

TECH  A 

320 

311A 

ENGR  MATERIALS 
PREREQ    ENGR 

260C 

3  3.0 

CR 

1 

01.00 

T  TH 

TECH  D 

14 

06.00-08. 50 

PM    T 

TECH  D 

14 

311B 

ENGR  MATERIALS 
PREREQ    ENGR 

311A 

33.0 

CR 

1 

02.00 

T  TH 

TECH  A 

238 

06.00-08. 50 

PM  P 

TECH  D 

14 

2 

02.00 

T  TH 

TECH  A 

238 

06.00-08.50 

PM      TH 

TECH  D 

14 

313A 

FLUIO  MECHANICS 
PREREQ    ENGR 

26CC 

33.0 

CR 

1 

10.00 

P    W   F 

TECH  D 

14  A 

313B 

FLUID  MECHANIC! 
PREREQ    ENGR 

31  3  A 

03.0 

CR 

1 

01.00 

N  W   F 

TECH  D 

14A 

331A 

CIR-FIELD  THEORY 

34.0 

CR 

PREREQ    MATH 

3C5A  CR  CCNCURRENT  ENROLL 

1 

09.00 

P    W   F 

TECH  A 

221 

06.00-08.50 

PM      TH 

TECH  D 

134 

331B 

CIR-FIELD  THEORY 

34.0 

CR 

PREREQ    ENGR 

331A 

1 

09.00 

V  W   F 

TECH  A 

338 

01.00-03.50 

1* 

TECH  D 

134 

2 

09.00 

P    W   F 

TECH  A 

338 

06.00-08.50 

PM    T 

TECH  D 

104 

412A 

ENGR  PRACTICE 

03.0 

CR 

PREREQ    ENGR 

222,  NATH  252A 

1 

12.00 

P    W   F 

TECH  A 

210 

41  3B 

INTER  MECH  OF  FLUID 

33.0 

CR 

PREREQ    413A 

1 

02.00 

P    W   F 

TECH  D 

14A 

415B 

WATER  QUALITY  CONTR 

33.0 

CR 

PREREQ    415A 

1 

03.00 

M  W   F 

TECH  A 

221 

416B 

AIR  POLLUT  CONTROL 

03.0 

CR 

1 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 

420B 

TRANS  PHENOMENA 

03.0 

CR 

PREREQ    420A 

1 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 

72 


HYBRID  COMPUTATION 

0  3.0 

CR 

PREREQ    3313 

01.00             N 

W   F 

TECH  A 

208 

SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 

02.0 

TO  08.0 

CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF 

INSTR 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 

ELECTRONICS 

03.0 

CR 

PREREQ    435A 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 

TRANSIENT  ANALYSIS 

03.0 

CR 

PREREQ    439A 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 

STRUCTURES 

03. 0 

CR 

PREREQ    ENGR  440A 

423 


430 


435B 


439B 


440B 

PR 

12.00  V  W   F    TECH  A   208 

443B   ENGINEERING  DESIGN  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    443A 

11.00  7  TH     PHY  SC   116 

03.00-04.50       1         TECH  A   307 

2  11.00  T  TH     PHY  SC   116 
03.00-04.50         TH     TECH  A   307 

3  11.00  7  TH     PHY  SC   116 
08.00-09.50       1        TECH  A   307 

446A   ENERGY  CONVERSION  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    ENGR  331C  ♦  ENGR  300B 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
480B   ENGR  PROCESS  DESIGN  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    480A 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
502B   ADV  HEAT  TRANSFER  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    GRAD  STANCING 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
510B   ELECTROMAG  FIELDS  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
511B   QUANTUM  ELECTRCNICS  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
512B   CONTINUUM  MECHANICS  04. 0  CR 

PREREQ    ENGR  512A 
1     10.00-11.50       T  TH     TECH  D    12 
514    MECH  INVISCID  FLUID  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    ENGR  413A  *ND  E  OR  CONSENT  OF 
INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
516A   WATER  RESOURCES  04.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
517B   ANAL-DES  OF  SYSTEMS  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    ENGR  517A 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
518    INTRO  TO  TURBULENCE  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    ENGR  413A,  B 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
520B   REACTION  ENGR  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    ENGR  520A 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
530A   SEPARATION  PROCESS  03. 0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
535A   NETWORK  ANAL  +  SYN  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    ENGR  311B 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
542    THEORY  OF  PLATES  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    MATH  305  CR  407  OR  CONSENT  OF 
INSTRUCTOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
570    SPECIAL  INVESTIGAT      02.0  TO  06.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
580    SEMINAR  01.0  TO  09.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
599    THESIS  01.0  TO  09.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
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Engineering  Technology  (E  T) 


100 

ORIENTATION 

02.  J 

CR 

1 

04.00 

T 

TH 

TECH  A 

ill 

CROSSLISTED  IN 

SCHCCL 

JF  TECHNOLOGY 

102A 

GRAPHIC  COMMUNICAT 

0  3 . 0 

C^ 

1 

11.00 

1 

TECH  A 

111 

08.00-09. 50 

W 

F 

TECH  A 

217 

2 

11.00 

T 

TECH  A 

111 

08.00-09.50 

W 

F 

TECH  A 

219 

3 

11.00 

T 

TECH  A 

111 

08.00-09.50 

V 

TH 

TECH  A 

237 

4 

11.00 

I 

TECH  A 

111 

08.00-09.50 

f> 

TH 

TECH  A 

219 

102B 

GRAPHIC  COMMUNICAT 

3  3.0 

CR 

PREREQ    E  T  1 

02A 

1 

10.00 

w 

TECH  A 

111 

10.00-11.50 

I 

F 

TECH  A 

237 

2 

10.00 

w 

TECH  A 

111 

10.00-11.50 

T 

F 

TECH  A 

219 

3 

10.00 

w 

TECH  A 

111 

10.00-11.50 

M 

TH 

TECH  A 

237 

4 

10.00 

W 

TECH  A 

111 

10.00-11.50 

y 

TH 

TECH  A 

219 

5 

03.00 

w 

TECH  A 

111 

03.00-04.50 

i 

F 

TECH  A 

237 

6 

03.00 

w 

TECH  A 

111 

03.00-04.50 

T 

F 

TECH  A 

219 

7 

03.00 

W 

TECH  A 

111 

03.00-04.50 

P 

TH 

TECH  A 

237 

8 

03.00 

w 

TECH  A 

111 

03.00-04.50 

f 

TH 

TFCH  A 

219 

102C 

GRAPHIC  COMMUNICAT 
PREREQ    E  T  102B 

03.0 

CR 

1 

02.00 

1 

TECH  A 

111 

01.00-02.50 

w 

F 

TECH  A 

237 

2 

02.00 

T 

TECH  A 

111 

01.00-02.50 

W 

F 

TECH  A 

219 

260A 

ANALYTIC  MECHANICS 

33.  0 

CR 

PREREQ    MATH 

150E 

CR 

CCNCURRENT 

ENROLLMENT 

1 

01.00 

N  W 

F 

TECH  0 

131 

2608 

ANALYTIC  MECHANICS 
PREREQ    E  T  26GA 

03.0 

CR 

1 

10.00 

ft 

AG 

116 

10.00 

w 

TECH  A 

222 

10.00 

F 

TECH  A 

320 

2 

02.00 

V  w 

F 

TECH  0 

131 

301A 

REF  AIR  COND 
PREREQ    ENGR 

3004 

I 

03.0 

CR 

1 

10.00 

f    w 

F 

TECH  A 

221 

30  38 

ELECTRONIC  TECH 

03.0 

CR 

PREREQ    E  T  303A 

1 

09.00 

1 

TH 

TECH  A 

2  38 

01.00-03.50 

w 

TECH  D 

136 

2 

09.00 

T 

TH 

TECH  A 

23E 

06.00-09.00 

PM 

1 

TECH  0 

136 

304A 

ELECTRICAL  CIRCUITS 

03.0 

C* 

PREREQ    MATH 

252 

1 

01.00 

T 

TH 

TECH  A 

238 

08.00-09. 50 

F 

TECH  D 

134 

304B 

ELECTRICAL  CIRCUITS 

03.0 

C* 

PREREQ    E  T  • 

J04A 

1 

10.00 

T 

TH 

TECH  A 

111 

06.00-08.50 

PN 

K 

TECH  D 

134 

2 

10.00 

1 

TH 

TECH  A 

111 

02.00-04.50 

1 

TECH  D 

134 

3 

10.00 

7 

TH 

TECH  A 

111 

01.00-03. 50 

W 

TECH  D 

134 

4 

11.00 

f    W 

TECH  A 

111 

06.00-08.50 

P* 

w 

TECH  0 

134 

5 

11*00 

P    w 

TECH  A 

111 

02.00-04.50 

TH 

TECH  D 

134 
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6 

11.00 

P    w 

TECH  A 

111 

10.00-12.50 

TH 

TECH  1) 

104 

30  8  6 

MACHINE  DESIGN 
PREREO    E  T  308A 

03.0 

CR 

1 

12.00 

P    W   F 

TECH  A 

319 

3108 

CONST  MECHANICS 
PREREQ    E  T  31CA 

03.0 

CR 

1 

10.00 

N  W   F 

TECH  A 

2D8 

311A 

ENGR  MATERIALS 
PREREQ    E  T  26CC 

03.  J 

CR 

1 

09.00 

T  TH 

TECH  A 

310 

02.00-04.50 

T 

TECH  D 

14 

2 

09.00 

T  TH 

TECH  A 

310 

02.00-04.5  0 

TH 

TECH  0 

14 

311B 

ENGR  MATERIALS 
PREREQ    E  T  311A 

0^.0 

CR 

1 

08.00 

P    W 

TECH  A 

111 

09.00-11.50 

S 

TECH  D 

14 

2 

08.00 

P     W 

TECH  A 

111 

06.00-08.50  PI* 

W 

TECH  0 

14 

313A 

EL  HEAT  PUWER 
PREREQ    MATH  150/ 

k 

04. U 

CR 

1 

01.00 

P 

CL 

109 

01.00 

T    F 

TECH  A 

308 

01.00 

TH 

AG 

152 

2 

06.00-07.25  PN 

P     W 

PHY  SC 

218 

314B 

SOIL  MECHANICS 
PREREQ    E  T  314A 

03.0 

CR 

1 

09.00 

P     W 

TECH  A 

221 

06.00-09.00  PP 

T 

TECH  D 

12A 

318A 

HYDRAULICS 
PREREQ    E  T  26CC 

0  3.0 

CR 

1 

08.00 

P    W   F 

TFCH  0 

14  A 

318B 

HYDRAULICS 
PREREQ    E  T  318A 

03.0 

CR 

1 

10.00 

P     W 

TECH  D 

14A 

10.00-12.50 

F 

TECH  D 

14A 

2 

02.00 

1  TH 

TECH  D 

14A 

06.00-09.00  PM 

TH 

TECH  D 

14A 

320A 

MECH  ENGR  LAB 

03.0 

CR 

PREREQ    ENGR  300A 

1 

10.00-12.50 

T  TH 

TECH  D 

122 

322A 

I  C  ENGINES 

03.0 

CR 

PREREQ    ENGR  3C0B 

1 

04.00 

P    W   F 

TECH  A 

221 

332B 

ELECT  MACHINERY 
PREREQ    E  T  332A 

03.0 

CR 

1 

10.00 

T  TH 

TECH  A 

220 

01.00-03.50 

F 

TECH  D 

122 

2 

10.00 

I  TH 

TECH  A 

220 

02.00-04.50 

F 

TECH  D 

122 

338A 

ELECT  INSTRUMENT 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ    E  T  304  ANC  318 

1 

08.00 

P     W   F 

TECH  A 

208 

02.00-04.50 

T 

TECH  B 

139 

2 

08.00-08.90 

P    W   F 

TECH  A 

233 

06.00-08.50  PM 

TH 

TECH  B 

139 

349B 

UNIT  OPERATIONS 
PREREQ    E  T  349A 

03.0 

CR 

1 

03.00 

P    W   F 

TECH  A 

220 

363B 

SURVEYING 
PREREQ    E  T  363A 

04.0 

CR 

1 

12.00 

T  TH 

TECH  A 

319 

02.00-04.50 

V    W 

TECH  A 

319 

364A 

HIGHWAY  ENGINEERING 

33.0 

CR 

PREREQ    E  T  363  OR  CONCURRENT 

ENROLLMENT  IN  363A 

1 

01.00 

P    W   F 

TECH  A 

319 

426B 

PHOTOGRAMMETRY 
PREREQ    E  T  426A 

33.0 

CR 

1 

11.00 

P    W   F 

TECH  A 

319 

75 


TH 

TECH  A 

2  33 

SCNNER 

TECH  D 

136 

TH 

TECH  A 

238 

TH 

TECH  D 

136 

34.  0 

CR 

430    SPECIAL  PROBLEMS        02.3  TO  08.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  COORDINATOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
437B   IND  ELECT  AND  COMM  33.0  CR 

PREREQ    E  T  437A 

1  08.00  T  TH  TECH  A   2  33 
01.00-03.50      ' 

2  03.00 
02.00-04. 50 

465A   INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY 

PREREQ    JR  STANDING 

1     11.00  NT  THF  TECH  A   238 

English    (ENG) 

105A   ENG  COMP-FOREIGN  ST  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    EQUIVALENT  TO  GSD  101-LIMITED 
TO  FOREIGN  STUCENTS 

1  08.00             V  W   F  H  tC     122  A 
08.00              T  PULL      41 

2  01.00             N  W   F  WHAM     137 
08. 00              T  PULL      41 

105B   ENG  COMP-FOREIGN  ST  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    EQUIVALENT  TO  GSD  102-LIMITED 
TO  FCREIGN  STUCENTS 

1  08.00             N  W   F  WHAM     331A 
10.00              T  H  EC     231 

2  10.00            V    W   F  0662     131 
10.00             T  H  EC     231 

300A   GRAMMATICAL  ANAL  03.0  CR 

1  08.00  N  W   F  UNIT  5   131 

2  09.00  N  W   F  UNIT  1   131 

3  11.00  N  W   F  UNIT  9   13  1 

4  01.00  V  W   F  UNIT  10   131 
300B   GRAMMATICAL  ANAL  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    ENG  30CA 

1  09.00  N  W   F  UNIT  5   131 

2  11.00  N  W   F  UNIT  5   131 

3  01.00  NWF  UNIT  5   131 
302A   ENG  LIT  TO  1550  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    REQUIRED  CF  STLCENTS  WITH 
CONCENTRATION  IN  ENG 

1  10.00  NT  THF  UNIT11   131 

2  02.00  NT  THF  PULL      41   GARDNER  JOHN 
302B   ENG  LIT  1550-1750  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    REQUIRED  CF  STLCENTS  WITH 

CONCENTRATION  IN  ENG 

1  09.00  NT  THF  UNIT12   131 

2  11.00  NT  THF  UNIT11   131 

3  01.00  NT  THF  UNIT12   131 

4  02.00  NT  THF  0861     131 

5  03.00  NT  THF  WHAM     210 

6  05.45-07.25      N  W  UNIT12   131 
302C   ENG  LIT-AFTER  1750  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    REQUIRED  CF  STLCENTS  WITH  CONC 
ENTRATIGN  IN  ENGLISH 

1  01.00            NT  PULL      39 
01.00              W   F  0862     132 

2  03.00  NT  THF  UNIT13   131   BENZIGER  JAMES 
309A   AMER  LIT-TO  1860  04.0  CR 

1  10.00  NT  THF  H  EC     236 

2  12.00  NT  THF  WHAM     321 

3  02.00  NT  THF  WHAM     312 
309B   AMER  LIT-SINCE  I860  04.0  CR 

1     11.00  T  TH  WARREN   129 

11.00  W  TECH  A   238 

11.00  F  H  EC     118 

309C   AM  LIT  1914-PRESENT  04.0  CR 

1  09.00  NT  THi-  WHAM     312 

2  02.00  NT  THF  WHAM     329 
390    ADVANCE  COMPOSITION  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    C  AVERAGE  IN  GSC  101,  102 
AND  GSC  1C3 

76 


1 

09.00 
09.00 

WTH 

2 

11.00 

T     THF 

3 

01.00 

NT     TH 

4 

02.00 

NT     TH 

5 

07.3  5- 

■08. 

50  py 

1     TH 

UN  I T  8  131 
UNIT  3  131 
UMIT  8  131 
GYM  234 
UNIT  5  131 
WHAM  312 
403    HIST  -  ENG  LANGUAGE  04.0  CR 

1     03.00  NT  THF    WHAM     312   FRIEND  JOSEPH 

404B   MID  ENG  L IT-CHAUCER  04.0  CR 

1     10.00  T  THF    H  EC     120   HATTCN  THOMAS  J 

10.00  N  H  C      232   FATTCN  THOMAS  J 

405A   DESCRIP  LINGUISTICS  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    ENG  V37A 

1  10. 00  NT  THF    AG       220   «EDDEN  JAMFS 

2  01.00  NT  THF    "ULL      ^3A  CARRELL  PATRICIA  L 
405B   DESCRIP  LINGUISTICS  04. 0  CR 

PREREQ    400  OR  CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 

1  10.00  NT  THF    UNITU   131   KATRAMDES  ARISTOTLE 

2  02.00  NT  THF    PULL      '+3A  CARRELL  PATRICIA  L 
406    ENGLISH  PHONOLOGY  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    ENG  4CC  CR  EQUIVALENT 

1     11.00  N     F    WHAM     331A  KATRAMDES  ARISTOTLE 

11.00  T  TH     3871     131   KATRflNIDES  ARISTOTLE 

412D   ENG  LIT-NONDRANATIC  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    MAY  BE  TAKEN  SINGLY 

1     09.00  NT  THF    H  EC     122   SCHCNHORN  MANUEL 

418    ENG  LIT  1885-1914  04.0  CR 

1     08.00  NT  THF    WHAM     312   EGYLE  TED 

420B   AMER  POET  -  MODERN  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    MAY  BE  TAKEN  SINGLY 

1     01.00  NT  THF    H  CC     122   STIBITZ  E  EARLE 

421B   ENG  POET-LATER  ROM  04.0  CR 

1     02.00  NT  THF    H  EC     122   BENZIGER  JAMES  G 

425    MODERN  CONT  POETRY  04.0  CR 

1     02.00  NT  THF    PULL      43   RAIZIS  BYRON  M 

431B   AM  WRIT  1800-1865  34.0  CR 

1     03.00  NT  THF    H  EC     122   PIPER  HENRY 

442    ROMANTIC  PROSE  34.0  CR 

1     12.00  NT  THF    H  EC     122   GCODIN  GEORGE 

458B   AMER  FICT  -  CONTEMP  04.0  CR 

1     04.00  NT  THF    WHAM     321   PIPEP  HENRY  DAN 

460B   BRIT  DRAMA-JACCBEAN  04.0  CR 

1     09.00  NT  THF    UNIT  6   101   GRIFFIN  ROBERT 

460C   BRIT  DRAMA-RFS-18C  34.0  CR 

1     11.00  NT  THF    H  EC     122   VIETH  DAVID 

464    MODERN  CONT  DRAMA  04.0  CR 

1     01.00  NT  THF    WHAM     321   WINN  GEORGIA 

471A   SHAKESPEARE  04.0  CR 

1     11.00  NT    F    H  EC     231   SCHULTZ  HOWARD 

11.00  TH     UNIT12   131   SCHULTZ  HOWARD 

4718   SHAKESPEARE  04.0  CR 

1  08.00  NTWTH     H  EC     122   BALDWIN  T  W 

2  10.00  NT  THF    WHAM     312 
485    PROB  TEACH  ENG  /P/  04.0  CR 

1  11.00  NT  THF    UNIT10   101 

2  02.00-03.50       T  TH     UNIT  9   131   EVANS  WM 
492A   PROFESSIONAL  WR I  II  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    ENGLISH  3S2 
1     09.00-11.50        W       WHAM     307   KINSELLA  TOM 
TOPIC   FICTION 
495B   LIT  CRITICISM-MOD  04.0  CR 

1  12.00  NT  THF    WHAM     236   HURLEY  PAUL  JOSEPH 

2  05.45-07.25       1  TH     WHAM     312   HURLEY  PAUL 
497A   HONORS   ENGLISH  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    DEPARTMENTAL  APPROVAL  REQUIRED 
1     04.00  NT  THF    WHAM     312   RUDMCK  HANS 

497B   HONORS   ENGLISH  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    DEPARTMENTAL  APPROVAL  REQUIRED 
1     04.00  NT  THF    WHAM     312   RUDNICK  HANS 

497C   HONORS   ENGLISH  04.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
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499 

501 
505B 

508 

511 

514C 

519 

534 

538 

540 

543 

579B 

581B 

585 

588B 

594A 

596 

597 

598A 
598B 
600 

Finan 

30  5 

320 


READINGS  IN  ENGLISH     02.0  TO  36.0  CR 
PREREQ    NO  MORE  THAN  4MS  MAY  BE  TAKEN 
IN  ANY  CNE  QUARTER 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 
OLD  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  34.0  CR 

12.00  MT  THF    WHAM     33  1 A 

CONTRAS  +  HIST  LING  34.0  C^ 

PREREO    ENG  40C 

02.00  M  THF    WHAM     321 

STUDIES  IN  CHAUCER      04.0  TO  12. 3  CR 

0  3.00-04.50       I  TH     WHAM     331  B 
TOPIC   CANTERBURY  TALES  +  SOCIAL  IUEALIS 
M 
STUD  IN  RENAISSANCE     04.0  TO  12.0  CR 

08.00-09.50       T  TH     WHAM     331 B 
TOPIC    SPENCER 
LATER  18TH  C  LIT        04.0  TO  38.0  CR 

10.00-11.50       T  TH     WHAM     331 B 
TOPIC   SAMUEL  RICHARDSON 
STUD  CONT  BRIT  LIT      04.0  TO  12.0  CR 

03.00-04.50      V  W       WHAM     212 
TOPIC   MYTHS  OF  TIME  AND  SPACE 
STUD  EAR  19C  AM  WR      04.0  TO  12.0  CR 

10.00  f  F    WHAM     331 A 

TOPIC    HAWTHORNE 
°ROB  IN  AM  LIT  04.0  TO  12.0  CR 

01.00-02.50       T  TH     WHAM     331B 
TOPIC    EDWARD  TAYLCP 

STUDIES-LINGUISTICS     02.0  TO  36.0  CR 
PREREQ    ENG  40C  CR  EQUIVALENT,  CONSENT 
OF  INSTRUCTOR 

01.00  V  F    CL       326 

01.00  1  TH     WHAM     312 

STUD  VICT  PROSE         04.0  TO  12.0  CR 

08.00-09.50      M  W        WHAM     331  B 
TOPIC  INTELLECTUAL  B ACKGRCUNDS- V  I C T OR  I  AN 

PERIOD 
STUDIES  IN  MOD  LIT      04. 0  TO  08.0  CR 

03.00-04.50      M     F    WHAM     3318 
TOPIC   SHAW  AND  CNEILL 
LINGUISTICS  IN  H  S 

06.30-10.00  PM    T 
TEACHING  COL  CCMP 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 
METH  ENG  FOR  LANG 

09.00  MWTH 

09.00  MWTH 

STUD    LIT    FORM-SYMB 

01.00-02.50  V 

01.00-02.50  F 

STYLISTICS 

05.45-07.25       1  TH 
TOPIC   POETIC  STYLE 

READ-LINGUISTICS        C2.0  TO  06.0  CR 
°REREQ    ENG  40C  CP  EQUIVALENT-CONSENT 
OF  DEPARTMENT 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 


34.0  CR 
WHAM     232 
32.0  CR 

33.0  C* 
WHAM     212 
WHAM     331  A 

34.3  CR 
WHAM     3313 
WHAM     236 

34.0    CR 
WHAM  331 B 


RAIiNEOW     PAMCND 


GARDNER    JOHN 


SCHULTZ    HOWARD 


SCHCNHORN    MANtjFL 


FILLEGAS    MARK 


STIBITZ     E    EARLE 


DAVIS    TCM 


MLLER    GARY 
MILLED    GARY 

PART  LOW     ROBERT    B    JP 


VCORE    H    T 


APPLEBY  BRUCE 


REDDEN 

PARISH  CHARLES 


IND  REV  ENG  AM  LIT 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 

IND  REV  ENG  AM  LIT 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 

DISSERTATION 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 


01.0  TO  33.0  CR 
01.0  TO  03.0  CR 
01.0  TO  46.0  CR 


GRIFFIN  ROBERT  P 


GRIFFIN  ROBERT  P 


e    (FIN) 

PERSONAL  FINANCE 

12.00 
INTRO  TO  BUS  FIN 
PREREQ 


09.00 
11.00 


34.0  CR 

HI     THF  WHAM  332 

34.3  CR 
ACCT    261    CP    CCNSENT    OF     INSTR, 
ECON    215 

MTWTHF  WHAM  332 

MTWTHF  WHAM  332 
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3  01.00  MWTHF  AG  216 

4  02.00  VTWTHF  LS    I  323 

5  02.00  NTWTHF  LAWSON      221 

324  SECURITY    ANALYSIS  34.0    CR 

PREREQ  323 
1             11.00  TWTHF  0875  101 

325  FINANCIAL  MARKETS  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  FIN  32C  CP  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 


1 

10.00 

N  IWTH 

WHAM 

302 

371 

BUSINESS 

LAW  I 

04. 0 

CR 

1 

U8.00 

H     WTHF 

0861 

132 

2 

08.00 

N  WTHF 

08  6  2 

131 

3 

09.00 

»     WTHF 

08  6  2 

131 

4 

09.00 

N  WTHF 

WHAM 

338 

372 

BUSINESS 

PREREQ 

LAW  I  I 
371 

04.0 

CR 

1 

12.00 

NT  THF 

H  EC 

236 

430 

BUSINESS 

FINANCE 

04.0 

CR 

1 

01.00 

MWTHF 

AG 

216 

473 

BUS  IN  LE 

!3  ENVIRCN 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ 

SENIOR 

STANDING 

1 

01.00 

NTW   F 

LAW SUN 

131 

2 

03.00 

NT  W   F 

LAWSON 

231 

'a  AT  £RS  GOLA 
WATERS  GOLA 

Food  &  Nutrition  (F&N) 

106  FUNDAMENT    FOODS  03.0    CR 

PREREQ         NOT    OPEN    TC     STLCFNTS    SPECIALIZ 
IN    F  +  N    OR    HEED 

1  02.00  N  F  H    EC  212 

02.00-03.50  W  H    EC  212 

256         SCIENCE    OF    FOOD  35.0    CR 

PREREQ  F  +  N    IOC,    CHEM    110  AND    240    OR 

EQUIVALENT 

1  11.00-12.50                  T     TH  H    EC  212 
11.00                                H     W       F  H    EC  1408 

2  01.00-02.50                 T    TH  H    EC  214 
11.00                               f    W       F  H    EC  140ft 

3  01.00-02.50                  T     TH  H    EC  212 
11.00                                N     W       F  H    EC  1408 

320  NUTRITION  03.0    CR 

PREREQ    F  +  N  IOC,  CFEM  110  +  240 
1     04.00  NT  TH     H  EC     233   PAYNE  IRENE  R 

321  F+N  DEMONSTRATION  33.3  CR 

PREREQ    F+N  256 

1  10.00  T  TH     H  EC  140B 
11.00-12.50  T  TH     H  EC  140B 

2  10.00  T  TH     H  EC  1 40 B 
12.00-01.50  N  W       H  EC  131 

360A   QUANT  FOOD  PROD  34.3  CR 

PREREQ    F+N  256 
1     08.00-10.50       T  TH     H  EC     137   BECKER 
362    INST  EQUIP  +  LAYOUT  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    F+N  256  FIELD  TRIP 
1     10.00  V  W   F    H  EC     212   BECKER 

420    RECENT  DEV  IN  NUTRI  33.0  CR 

PREREQ    F+N  320  CR  EQUIVALENT 
1     03.00  N  WTH     H  EC     214   KCNISKI  FRANK 

481    READINGS  02.0  TO  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    F+N  320  +  CONSENT  OF  CHAIRMAN 
AND  INSTRLCTOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
515    SEMINAR  01.0  TO  06.0  CR 

PREREQ    F+N  420  OR  421 
1     02.00  F    H  EC     137   PAYNE  IRENE 

572    SPECIAL  PROBLEMS        02.0  TO  38.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
599    THESIS  05.0  TO  09.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  OF  INSTRUCTOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

Foreign  Languages  (F  L) 

353  *  METH  TEACH  MOD  F  L  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    FR,  GER,  SPAN,  CR  RUSS  201C 
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1  03.00  MWTHF  UNIT    1       10i        ANDERSON    VERNON 

Prospective  teachers  see  F  L  353 
for  listing  of  methods   in  teaching 
modern  foreign  languages. 

Chinese  (CHIN) 

120B       CHIN    CONVERSATION  01. 0    CR 

PREREQ  CONCURRENT    ENROLLMENT     IN 

GSD    12CB 
1  10.00  TH  WHLR  212       YANG     ISABELLA 

201B       INTER    CHINESE  05.0    CR 

PREREQ  CHIN    201A 

1  11.00  VTWTH  0B62  ID  1        YANG    ISABELLA 

11.00  F  WHAM  137       YANG     ISABELLA 

315  READINGS    IN    CHINESE  02.0    TO    06. J    CR 

PREREQ  CHIN    201C 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED  YANG    ISABELLA 

Prospective  teachers   see  F  L  353 
for  listing  of  methods   in  teaching 
modern  foreign  languages. 

French  (FR) 

123A   FRENCH  CONVERSATION  01.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONCURRENT  ENROLLMENT  IN 
GSD  123A 

1  10.00  T        WHLR     137 

2  11.00  W       WHLR     233 

3  02.00  W       WHAM     329 
12  3B   FRENCH  CONVERSATION  01.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONCURRENT  ENROLLMENT  IN 
GSO  123B 

1  08.00  T         WHLR  137 

2  09.00  W       UNIT  4  ID  1 

3  10.00  TH     WHLR  237 

4  11.00  1        UNIT  9  101 

5  12.00  T         UNIT  1  101 

6  01.00  W       CL        25 

7  02.00                 F    WHLR  113 
123C   FRENCH  CONVERSATION              01.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONCURRENT  ENROLLMENT  IN 
GSD  123C 

1     04.00              1  WHLR     137 

161A   FR  FOR  GRAD  STUDENT  00.0  CR 

I     01.00            MW  F    WHLR     113 

161B   FR  FOR  GRAD  STUDENT  00.0  CR 

1     01.00             ^  W  F    PARK     339 

01.00             1  WHLR     137 

201A   INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    GSD  123-<5  CR  GSC  123C,  OR 
2  YRS  HIGH  SCHOOL 

1  10.00              1W  F    WHLR     237 
LAB-10  00  M 

2  12.00  T        H  C      232 
12.00  W   F    H  EC     132 

LAB-12  00  M 

201B   INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    FR  201A  CR  EQUIVALENT 

1  08.00  P  H  EC     233 
08.00              W   F    WHAM     321 

LAB-8  00  TU 

2  09.00  T  TH     UNIT  1   131 
09.00            P  H  C      232 

LAB-09  00  F 

3  11.00  N     F    WHLR     113 
11.00  W       H  EC     136 

LAB-ll  00  TU 

4  12.00  N  W   F    0862     101 
LAB-12  00  TU 

5  12.00  NT    F    GYM      234 


LAB-12  00  W 
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6  01.00  7W   F  UNIT  4  101 
LAR-1  00  M 

7  02.00  V  W   F  0871  132 
LAB-2  00  TH 

8  03.00  M  TH  WHLR  137 
LAB- 3  00  W 

9  03.00  N  W   F  WHAM  112 
LAB-3  00  TU 

201C   INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    FR  201B  CR  EQUIVALENT 

1     01.00  f  UNIT  4  101 

01.00  T  TH  UNIT11  101 

LAB-1  00  W 

220B   INTER  FR  CONVERSAT  02.0  CR 

PREREQ    FR  201C  CR  CONCLRREMT 
REGISTRATICN  IN  201 

1  08.00  1  TH  UNITiJ  101 

2  09.00  W   F  WHLR  207 

3  10.00  T     TH  WHLR  214 

4  12.00  W       F  WHAM  137 

5  02.00                                    1     TH  WHLR  113 
350         ADV    COMP-AND    CGNV                                        04.0  CR 

PREREQ         FR    2C1C 

1  11.00  1WTHF  WHAM  312 

2  02.00  N  H  EC  118 
02.00  W  WHLR  113 
02.00                                  I    TH  H    EC  106 

352         FRENCH    PHONETICS  03. 0  CR 

PREREQ  FR    2C1C 

1  10.00  N  WHLR  113       SMITH    MADELEINE    M 

10.00  W  H    EC  118        SMITE    MADELEINE    M 

10.00  TH  H    EC  122        SMITE    MADELEINE    M 

354         INTRO    LIT    ANALYSIS  04.0  CR 

PREREQ         FR    350 

1  02.00  TWTHF  0875  101       C'MEARA 

397A       SURVEY    FR    LIT  03. 0  CR 

PREREQ  350    CR    CCNSENT    CF  INSTRUCTOR 

1  09.00  ¥  WHLR  113       VCGELY 

09.00  T     TH  PARK  111 

397B       SURVEY    FR    LIT  03.0  CR 

PREREQ  397A 

1  01.00  T  WHLR  207       CUINN 

01.00  W       F  WHLR  214 

401B       17TH    CENT    FR    DRAMA  03.0  CR 

1  11.00  N    W  H    C  202       C'MEARA 

11.00  TH  0862  102       C'MEARA 

408         FRENCH    CIVILIZATION  04.0  CR 

PREREQ  350,    OR    CCNSENT    OF    INSTRUCTOR 

1  02.00  N    W       F  WHLR  212       KILKER 

516A       FR    LIT    OF    THE    RENAI  03.0  CR 

1  12.00  T     TH  WHLR  203       ROWLAND 

522         STUD-20TH    C    FR    LIT  02.0  TO    06. 0  CR 

1  07.35-09.15    PV  W  WHLR  203       ROWLAND 

TOPIC-APOLLINAIRE    AND    VALERY 

543         RESEARCH    PROBLEMS  02.0  TO    06.0  CR 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED 

599         THESIS  02.0  TO    09.0  CR 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED 

Prospective  teachers  see  F  L  353 
for  listing  of  methods   in  teaching 
modern  foreign  languages. 


German 

(GER) 

126A 

GERMAN  CONVERSATION 

01.0 

CR 

PREREQ    CONCURRENT 

ENROLLMENT  IN 

GSD  126A 

1 

09.00 

TH 

0871 

102 

2 

01.00 

TH 

0871 

102 

3 

02.00 

TH 

AG 

218 

126B 

GERMAN  CONVERSATION 

01.0 

CR 

PREREQ    CONCURRENT 

ENROLLMENT  IN 

GSD  126B 
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1  08.00  T     TH  WHLR  212 
SECT    1    MUST    ENROLL    IN    GSC     1260    SECT    1 

2  09.00  T  H    EC  132 

3  11.00  TH  WHAM     137 

4  01.00  T  H  EC     134 

5  02.00  T  0862     131 

6  06.00        PM      TH  WHLR     233 
126C   GERMAN  CONVERSATION  31.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONCURRENT  ENROLLMENT  IN 
GSD  126C 

1     04. 00  TH  H  EC     122  A 

161A   GER  FOR  GRAD  STUD  30.0  CR 

1     02.00  IWTHF  UNIT13   131 

1618   GER  FUR  GRAD  STUD  00.0  CR 

1     02.00  TWTHF  UNIT14   131 

201A   INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN  33.0  C * 

PREREO    GSD  126-9  CR  GSC  126C  OR 
EQUIVALENT 

1  09.00               W   F  WHAM     137 
09.00              T  WHAM     319 

LAB- 9  00  M 

2  02.00  V  W   F  WHLR     237 
LAB-2  00  TU 

201B   INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN  33.0  CR 

PREREQ    GER  201A  CR  EQUIVALENT 

1  08.00  V  W   F  WHLR     137 
LA8-8  00  TH 

2  09.00  V   THF  WHLR     212 
LAB- 9  00  W 

3  11.00  V    WTH  H  EC     134 
LAB-11  GO  F 

4  01.00  N  W   F  WHLR     212 
LAB-1  00  TH 

5  06.00-07.25  PM    T  TH  WHLR     137 
LAB-5  00  TU 

220B   INTER  GER  CQNVERSAT  32.0  CR 

PREREQ    GER  201C  CR  CONCURRENT 
REGISTRATION  IN  201 

1  09.00  T  TH  H  EC     122A 

2  11.00  1     TH  WHAM  317 

3  01.00  T     TH  WHLR  212 
301B       SUR    GER    LIT    TO    1800                                  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  GER    301A 

1  09.00  M     THF  UNIT    4       131        LIEDLOFF 

304B       ADV    COMP    +    CONVPRS  04.0    CR 

1  10.00  T     THF  PARK  338       CCSENTINO 

10.00  N  UNIT    4       131 

310B       INTRO    TO    GERMAN    LIT  34.0    CR 

1  11.00  f  0875  131        ANDERSON    VERNCN    L 

11.00  T     THF  H    EC  136       ANDERSON    VERNCN    L 

411B       MIDDLE    HIGH    GERMAN  33.0    CR 

1  01.00  N    W       F  WHLR  233        FRENCH 

413A       GERMAN    LINGUISTICS  03.0    CR 

1  10.00  f*     w       F  WHLR  233       FRENCH 

498         READG    19TH    CT    LIT  01.0  TO    32.0    CR 

1  02.00  T     TH  PARK  339        LIECLOFF 

513         20TH    CENTURY    NOVEL  03.0    CR 

1  09.00  N    W  UNIT    2       131        LIECLOFF 

09.00  F  CL  326 

543         RESEARCH    PROBLEMS  02.0  TO    36.0    CR 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED 

599  THESIS  03.0  TO    39.0    CR 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED 

Prospective  teachers  see  F  L  353 
for  listing  of  methods   in  teaching 
modern  foreign  languages. 

Greek  (GRK) 

201B   INTERMEDIATE  GREEK  04.0  CR 

°REREQ    GRK  201A 
1     TO  RF  ARRANGEO 
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315    READINGS-3RK  AUTHOR     02.0  TO  D6.0  CR 
PREREQ    BY  PERMISSION  CNLY 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

Italian    (ITAL) 

144B   ITALIAN  CONVERSAT  31.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONCURRENT  ENR'CLLMEWT  IN  GSD  1 
44B 

1  09.00                                    1  PULL               39 

2  01.00                                      W  PULL                ^3A     IBBA    MARIA 

3  06.00                    PM            W  WHLR            113 
201B       INTERMEDIATE     ITAL  03.0    CR 

PREREQ  ITAL    2C1A 

1            08.00                               M  PULL               39        IBBA    MARIA 

08.00  F           PULL                4-1        IBBA    MARIA 
LAB-8    00    W 

Prospective  teachers  see  F  L  353 
for  listing  of  methods   in  teaching 
modern  foreign  languages. 

Latin  (LATN) 

201B   INTERMEDIATE  LATIN  04.0  CR 

1     11.00  NT  THE    WHLR     233   SHELBY  THOMAS  M 

303    TACITUS  34. 0  CR 

PREREQ    LATN  2C1C  CR  EGLIVALEMT 
1     09.00  MWTH     WHLR     203   SHELEY  THOMAS  M 

315    READ-LATN  AUTHORS       02.0  TO  08. 0  CR 
PREREQ    BY  SPECIAL  PERMISSION  ONLY 
1     02.00  T  TH     WHLR     233   SHELRY  THOMAS  M 

Portuguese  (PORT) 

135B   PORT  CONVERSATION  01.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONCURRENT  ENROLLMENT  IN  GSD  1 
35B 

1  09.00  T  AG  218 

2  10.00  F  WHAM  212       HEVERLY    CLEMENT    F 
201B       INTERMEDIATE    PORT                                        33.0    CR 

PREREQ  PORT    2C1A 

1  03.00  N     W       F  UNIT12       131       FEVEPLY    CLEMENT    F 

LAB-3    00    TH 

Russian  (RUSS) 

136A   RUSS  CONVERSATION  31.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONCURRENT  ENROLLMENT  IN 
GSD  136A 
1     10.00  TH     WHAM     137 

136B   RUSS  CONVERSATION  31.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONCURRENT  ENROLLMENT  IN 
GSD  136B 

1  08.00 

2  10.00 

3  02.00 
201B   IMTERMED  RUSSIAN 

PREREQ    RUSS  2C1A 

1  09.00  H 
09.00 

ADDITIONAL  MTGS  AT  9  00  TL+W 

2  04.00  t    W   F    WHLR     203 
LAB-4  00  TH 

220B   INTER  RUSS  CONVER  32.0  CR 

PREREQ    RUSS  2C1  CR  CONCURRENT 
REGISTRATION 

1     01.00  T  TH  WHAM     328 

308B   SURV  RUSS  LIT  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    RUSS  308A 

1     10.00  f    W   F  WHAM     137   KUPCEK  JOSEPH  R 

330B   ADV  COMP  AND  CONV  02.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONCURRENT  ENROLLMENT  IN  RUSS 
308B 

1     10.00  1  TH  WHLR     203   SHANKCVSKY,  IGOR 

416    RUSS  P0ETRY-192Q  ON  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    RUSS  3C8C 
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TH 

H  EC 

106 

TH 

H  EC 

238 

TH 

H  EC 

118 

3  3.3 

CR 

CL 

2S 

F 

WHAM 

212 

1             02.00  P                        WHAM            331  A    SHANKCVSKY     IGOR 

02.00  7                     GYM               234 

02.00  W                  WHAM            212 

02.00  F          MAM            131 

509         RUSS    LIT  1 7TH    CENT                                      Ji.O    CR 

1             TO    BE  ARRANGED                                                                     KUPCEK 

514B       HISTORY    -    RUSS    LANG  32.0    CR 

1             11.00  T     TH             WHLR            212        KUPCEK 

543         RESEARCH  PROBLEMS                  02.0    TO    36.0    CR 

1             TO    BE  ARRANGED                                                                     KUPCEK 

599          THESIS  02.0    TO    39.0    CR 

1             TO    BE  ARRANGED 

Prospective  teachers   see  F  L  353 
for  listing  of  methods   in  teaching 
modern  foreign  languages. 

Spanish    (SPAN) 

140A   SPAN  CONVERSATION  01.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONCURRENT  ENROLLMENT  IN 
3SD  140A 

1  09.00  TH     CL        25 

2  10.00  TH     H  EC     134 

3  02.00  TH     WHLR     212 

4  06.00        PM    T        WHLR     233 
140B   SPAN  CONVERSATION  01.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONCURRENT  ENROLLMENT  IN  GSO  1 
40B 

1  09.00  W       UMIT12   131 

2  10.00  W       WHAM     212 

3  11.00  P  TECH  B    23 

4  12.00  T        WHLR     113 

5  01.00  W       0871     131 

6  02.00  F    H  EC     231 

7  03.00  W       WHLR     137 
140C   SPAN  CONVERSATION  31.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONCURRENT  ENROLLMENT  IN 
GSD  140C 
1     11.00  T        H  EC     113 

161A   SPAN  FOR  GRAD  STUD  30.0  CR 

1     12.00  KTWTH     WHLR     237 

161B   SPAN  FOR  GRAD  STUD  00.0  CR 

1     12.00  MWTH     PARK     111 

201A   INTERMED  SPANISH  33.0  CR 

PREREQ    GSD  140-9  CR  GSC  140C  OR  2  YRS 
HIGH  SCHCCL 

1  11.00  T        WHAM     320 
11.00  THF    WHAM     212 

LAB-11  00  M 

2  02.00  T    F    GYM      233 
02.00  TH     GYM      234 

LAB-2  00  W 
201B   INTERMED  SPANISH  33.0  CR 

PREREQ    SPAN  201A 
1     08.00  NT  TH     PARK     234 

LAB-8  CO   F 

2  09.00  P    W   F    PIERCE   130 

LAB-9  00   TH 

3  10.00  P    W   F    H  EC     134 
LAB-10  00  TH 

4  11.00  P    W   F    AG       220 
LAB-11  00  TH 

5  12.00  P    W   F    PULL      41 

LAB-12  00   TH 

6  01.00  P    W   F    WHAM     312 
LAB-1  00  TU 

7  02.00  TW   F    PARK     331 
LAB-2  00   M 

8  04.00  P    W   F    H  EC     236 
LAB-4  00   Tu 

220B   INTER  SPAN  CONVER  02.0  CR 

PREREQ    SPAN  220A 
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1  09.00  W       H  FC     122 
09.00  F    WHAM     331R 

2  09.00  W   F    H  EC     104 

3  12.00  7  TH     0861     131 

4  12.00  7  TH     WHAM     233 

5  02.00  f    W       PARK     234 

6  02.00  M     W                  TECH    A       120 
3108       SURVEY    SPANISH    LIT  03. 0    CR 

1  09.00  I                      UNIT13       131        CARLSON 
09.00  W       F          PHY    SC       116 

2  11.00  H    W       F          WHLR            214       ARTILES 

3  0  3.00  M     W       F          UNIT    9       131 
320B       ADV    COMP    AND    CONV  02.0    CR 

1  10.00  f     W                  H    EC            132        CAVIS    J    CARY 

2  11.00  1     TH             WHLR             237 

3  02.00  T     TH             H    EC             134 
320C       ADV    COMP    AND    CONV  32.0    CR 

1             03.00  I     TH             WHLR            233 

333B       SURV    SPAN    AMER    LIT  03.0    CR 

1  10.00  M     W       F          H    EC            231        NEINHARDT 

2  02.00  V    W       F          CI                  326       NEINhARDT 
404A       SP    LIT    20TH    CENT  03.0    CR 

1            09.00  Ml     TH            H    EC            104       ARTIIES 

426         MEXICAN    SHORT    STORY  33. 0    CR 

1             11.00  ¥     W       F          WHLR            237        MEINHARDT 

440A       GOLDEN    AGE—DRAMA  33.0    CR 

1             02.00  M     WTH             H    EC             201        2ARALT 

500  SEMINAR    LAI    AM    FICT  02.0    TO    36.0    CR 

1            01.00-02.50  T                     H    EC            231       NEINFARDT 

501  SEMINAR    SP    AUTHOR  02.0    TO    36.0    CR 

1            10.00  1     TH            H    EC            122A    WCODBRIDGE 

515B       OLD    SPANISH  33.0    CR 

1             01.00  N     W       F          WHLR            2  37       CAVIS 

543         RESEARCH    PROBLEMS  02.0    TO    36.0    CR 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED 

575         ADV    TOPICS    IN    SPAN  03.0    TO    12.0    CR 

1             1C.00  f                        WHLR            237        ANDERSON 

10.00  W       F          H    EC             1?2A 

599         THESIS  02.0    TO    09.0    CR 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED 

Prospective  teachers  see  F  L  ^53 
for  listing  of  methods   in  teaching 
modern  foreign  languages. 

Forestry         (FOR) 

301  SOIL  SCI  FORESTERS  00.0  TO  35.0  CR 
PREREQ         GSA    101B 

1  12.00  M    WTHF          AG                  166       JCNES    JOE    H 
08.00-09.50  T                     AG                 167       JCNES    JOE    H 

2  12.00  f    WTHF          AG                 166       JONES    JOE    H 
12.00-01.50  1                     AG                 167       JCNES    JOE    H 

350A       FOR    ♦    OUTDOOR    REC  03.0    CR 

1             11.00  M    W       F          AG                 214       MISCFON 

360         FARM    FORESTRY  34.0    CR 

1            TO    BE    ARRANGED  RCTH    PAUL    L 

363A  FOREST  MENSURATION  04.0  CR 
PREREQ         GSD    11C 

1  02.00  MTWTH            AG                 166       NEUMANN    F    PHILIP 
08.00-10.50  F          AG                 195       NEUMANN    F    PHILIP 

2  02.00  MTWTH            AG                 166       NEUMANN    F    PHILIP 
02.00-04.50  F          AG                 187       NEUMANN    F    PHILIP 

365A       SILVICULTURE  34.0    CR 

1             10.00  MTW       F         AG                 214       BUDELSKY    CARL    A 

365C  SILVICULTURE-REG  33.0  CR 
PREREQ         FOR    365B 

1            01.00  M    W       F          AG                 188 

375  FOREST  MANAGEMENT  04.0  CR 
PREREQ         FOR    365    A+E 

1  01.00  T    THF          AG                 168       ROTH    PAUL    L 
09.00-11.50  T                     AG                 187       ROTH    PAUL    L 

2  01.00  T    THF          AG                 168       RCTH    PAUL    L 
09.00-11.50  TH            AG                 137       ROTH    PAUL    L 
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381    AGRI  SEMINAR  01.0  TO  32.0  CR 

PREREQ    LIMITED  TC  SENICR  STANDING 

1     04.00  1         AG  214 

390    SPEC  PROS  IN  FOREST     01.0  TO  06.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

401    ADV  FOR  MENSURATION  33.0  CR 

PREREQ    FOR  363-9  CR  ECLIVALENT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

410    FOR  MGT  WILDLIFE  33.0  CR 

PREREQ    ZOO  320  +  CONCENTRATION  IM  FOR 
OR  CONSFM 

1     09.00  V  W   F    *G  214 

420    ADV  WOOD  TECHNCLCGY  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    FOR  32C,  NflTH  1 1 1 A+ 8  OR  EQUIV. 

1     02.00  NTWTH     AG  133   NCSLEMI  AL I  A 

451A   FOR  PARK  PLAN  DEVEL  33.0  CR 

PREREQ    FOR  35C-6  CR  CCNSENT  OF  IMSTR 

1     03.00-04.50      N  W   F    AG  195   NISCFON 

470B   ECON  OF  FORESTRY  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    FOR  470A 

1     03.00  NTWTH     AG  214   NCCURDY  DW  IGHT  R 

520A   READ  FOR  +  FOR  REC      01.0  TO  36.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

520B   READINGS  RES  ECON       01.0  TO  36.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR  PLUS 
FOR  375  CR  EQUIVALENT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

520C   READ  FOR  PRO  WD  SCI     01.0  TO  3b. 0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

575    RESEARCH  01.0  TO  36.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

581    ADVANCED  FOR  SEMIN      01.0  TO  36.0  C* 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  NCCUPDY  DW IGHT  R 

599    THESIS  01.0  TO  39.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

Geography  (GEOG) 

300         INTRO    TO    GEOG  04.0  CR 

1  10.00                              NT                    LAWSCN  231 
10.00-11.50                       TH            WHAM  326 

2  10.00                                NT                     LAWSUN  231 
10.00-11.50                        TH             UNIT13  131 

3  10.00                              NT                    LAWSGN  231 
10.00-11.50                     W                  UNIT14  131 

302  PHYSICAL    GEOGRAPHY  04.0  CR 

PREREQ         GEOG    300 

1  09.00  NTWTH  AG  144       CARTER    DOUGLAS    B 

304         ECONOMIC    GEOGRAPHY  34.0  CR 

PREREQ         GEOG    300 

1  11.00  NTWTH  0483  131        I"HUM/>S    FRANK    HENRY 

306         CULTURAL    GEOGRAPHY  04.0  CR 

1  01.00  NTWTH  0483  131       I  CBB    GARY 

310A       CARTOGRAPH    METHODS  04.0  CR 

PREREQ         GEOG    300 

1  02.00                                 T    TH            0431  131       IRWIN,    DAN 
02.00-03.50              N                       0431  101 

2  02.00                                 T    TH            0431  101        IRWIN,    DAN 
02.00-03.50                    W                 0431  131 

402B      ADV    PHYSICAL    GEOG    I  03.0  CR 

PREREQ         GEOG    3C2    CR    CONSENT    OF    DEPT 

1  01.00  NT    TH  AG  144       SHARPE    DAVID 

403A      ADV    PHYS    GEOG    II  04.0  CR 

PREREQ         GEOG    302    CP    CONSENT    OF    DEPT 

1  02.00  NTWTH  0483  101       CARTER,    DOUGLAS 

404B      ADV    ECON    GEOG    I  03.0  CR 

PREREQ         GEOG    304    CP    CCNSENT    OF    DEPT 

1  12.00  M    WTH  0483  131       SMITH    DAVID    M 

406B      ADV   CULT    GEOG    I  03.0  CR 

PREREQ         GEOG    306    CP    CCNSENT    OF    DEPT 
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1     09.00  NT  TH  AG       148   LOBB  GARY 

410A   ADV  GEOG  TECHNIQUES  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    GEOG  31C  CP  CONSENT  OF  DEPT 

1     04.00  MKTH  0431     101 

416A   ADV  CARTOGRAPHY  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    GEOG  31C 

1     03.00-04.50       7  TH  0431     101   SMITH, DAVID 

440    READINGS-MAJORS         02.0  TO  06.0  CR 
PREREQ    MAJORS  CNLY 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
443    TEACHING  OF  GECG  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    GEOG  3C0 

1     09.00  NTWTH  0483     131   FCRSLEY  A  DOYNE 

471A   REGIONAL  PLANNING  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    GEOG  MAJCRS  ONLY 

1     11.00  NTWTH  AG       144   FAIR  DENIS 

490A   TUTORIAL  IN  GECG  32.0  CR 

PREREQ    GEOG  MAJCR  AND  SENIOR  STANDING 

1     09.00-10.50  F  0483     101 

490B   TUTORIAL  IN  GEOG        01.0  TO  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    GEOG  MAJCR  AND  SENIOR  STANDING 

1     C9. 00-10. 50  F  0483     131 

490C   TUTORIAL  IN  GEOG        01.0  TO  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    GEOG  MAJCR  AND  SENIOR  STANDING 

I     09.00-10.50  F  0483     101 

500    GEOG  TECHNIQUES  I  04.0  CR 

1     10.00  VTWTH  0483     101 

511    PHILOSOPHY  OF  GEOG  04.0  CR 

1     06.00-08.50  PN      TH  AG       144   FAIR,  DENIS 
514    TEACH  COLL  GEOG  02.0  CR 

PREREQ    GRAD  STANDING 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

520  SEMINAR  PHYS  GEOG       02.0  TO  12.0  CR 

1     06.00-08.50  PM   N  0486     131   CARTER  DOUGLAS  B 

521  SFM-ECON  GEOG  02.0  TO  12.0  CR 

1     06.00-08.50  PM    1  0483     101   SMITF,  DAVID 

524    SEM  CULTURAL  GEOG       02.0  TO  08. 0  CR 

1     06.00-08.50  PM     W  AG       144   LC8B,  GARY 

530    INDEP  STUDY  GECG        02.0  TO  10.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

540A   RESEARCH  PHYS  GECG      02.0  TO  36.0  CR 
PREREQ    GEOG  52C 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

540B   RESEARCH-ECON  GFOG      02.0  TO  36.0  CR 
PREREQ    GEOG  521 
1     TC  BE  ARRANGED 

540C   RESEARCH  REG  GEOG       02.0  TO  36.0  CR 
PREREQ    GEOG  522 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

540D   RESEARCH  CULT  GEOG      02.0  TO  36.0  CR 
PREREQ    GEOG  524 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

599  THESIS  03.0  TO  09.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

600  DISSERTATION  01.0  TO  48.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

Geology    (GEOL) 

221    HISTORICAL  GEOLOGY  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    GEOL  220  CR  CONSENT  OF  INSTR, 
ELEM  BCT  CP  ZOCL 

1  11.00               W   F  PARK     111   UTGAARD 
01.00-03.50        W  PARK     205   UTGAARD 

2  11.00              W   F  PARK     111   UTGAARD 
06.00-08.50  PM     W  PARK     235   UTGAARD 

302    STRUCTURAL  GEOL  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    GEOL  220, 221, MATH  111A+B,  PLUS 
PHYS  111A  CR  211A 

I     01.00-03.50      N  PARK     235   SAWATZKY  DON  L 

11.00  NT  TH  PARK     2  35   SAWATZKY  DON  L 
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310B 

420B 

425B 
435B 
440 
460 

520A 
528 

540 

541 
599 

Gove 

200 

231 
232 


nment    (GOVT) 

INTR  TO  POL  SCIENCE 


305 


321 


330 


340 


350 


361 


371 


380 


MINERA 
PRERE 

04. 

02. 

GEOL  U 

PRERE 

11. 

01. 
INVERT 

39. 

01. 
HYDROG 

10. 

01. 

INDEPE 

PRERE 

TO 
GEOL  D 
PRERE 

04. 

01. 
ADV  PE 

TO 
INTRO 
PRERE 

TO 
ADVANC 

TO 
COAL  P 
RESEAR 

TO 
THESIS 

TO 


LOGY  I  I 

Q    GEOL  3 

00 

00-C4.50 

F  PETROLEU 

Q    GEOL  4 

00 

00-03.50 

-PALEONTCL 

00 

00-03.50 

EOLOOY 

00 

00-0  3.50 

NDENT  STUD 

Q    3E0L  2 

BE  ARRANGE 

ATA  PROCES 

Q    MATH  2 

00 

00-03.50 

TROL-IGNEO 

BE  ARRANGE 

TO  MICROPA 

Q    GEOL  4 

BE  ARRANGE 

ED  STUDIES 

BE  ARRANGE 

ETROLOGY 

CH 

BE  ARRANGE 


10A 


V  W 


M 

20A 


34.J  C* 

PARK  133 

PARK  133 

04.0  CR 


N  W   F    PARK  110 

F    PARK  235 

CGY  04.0  CR 

TW   F    PARK  110 

TH     PARK  137 

04.0  CR 

W   F    PARK  110 

PARK  115 

01.0  TO  0  4.0  CR 
1, ADVANCED  STANDING 

04.0  CR 
ENGR  222 
W   F    COMM       9 
F    COMM       9 

04.0  CR 

03.0  TO  09.0  CR 


Y 

20,22 
D 
S 

25  CR 
N 

US 
D 

LEC 
25 

D 

D 


FCOD  WI LLI AM  C 
FCOC  WILLIAM  C 


BELL  FRANK  J 
BELL  FRANK  J 

UTGAARD  JOHN  FOWA'i 
UTGAARD  JOHN  FDWA> 

CAVIS 


0 
BE  ARRANGED 


0  3.. J  CR 

01.0  TO  09.0  CR 
02.0  TO  09. 'J  CR 


FANG  JEN-HO 
FANG  JEN-HO 

HCOD  WI LLI AM  C 


UTGAARD 
CCHEN  ARTHUR 


M  THF 


MW   F 
M  THF 

P  1WTH 


03.00 
AMERICAN  NATL  GOVT 
08.00 
11.00 
04.00 
STATE  LOCAL  GOVT 
PREREQ    231  CR  GSP  211  e 

M     THF 
IWTHF 
M     THF 
NTWTH 


10.00 
12.00 
02.00 
04.00 


DEV  AM  CONSTITUTION 
PREREQ    OOVT  231 


08.00 
READINGS 
PREREQ 


MWTHF 
01. 
ONSENT  CF  INSTR 


04.0 
WHAM 

04.0 
08  7  5 
PULL 
WHAM 

04.0 

WHAM 
WHAM 
WHAM 
LAWSON 

05.0 

LAWSON 
0  TO  Oo.O 
UCTOR 


CR 
2  28 
CR 
102 
38 
201 
CR 

201 
208 
201 
131 

CR 

131 

CR 


TO  BE  ARRANGED 
ILL  GOVERNMENT 
PREREQ    GOVT  232 

11.00  P    W 

0  3.00  1  TH 

THE  LEGIS  PROCESS 
PREREQ    GOVT  231 

03.00  P    W   F 

MASTERPIECES-PCL  SC 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT 
06.30-10.00  PM     W 
PROB-PUBLIC  ADMIN 
PREREQ    OOVT  360 

04.00  P     WTH 

PRBLMS  IN  AM  FGN  PL 
PREREQ    GOVT  231 

11.00  P  F 

11.00  W 

POLITICAL  PARTIES 
PREREQ    GOVT  231  CR  232 
01.00  M  THF 
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PAINE 

LANOECKER 

CHASTAIN 

FANSCN 


STEINHAUER 
RIDGEWAY  MARI AN  F 
R  ILEY 
BAKER 


TURNER  MAX  WESLEY 


SAPPENFIELD 


02.0  CR 


LAWSON 
LAWSUN 
03.0 

LAWSON 
04.0 

WHAM 

03.0 

WHAM 

03.0 

COMM 
AG 

04.0 

0861 


231 
131 

CR 

131 

CR 

301B 

CR 

228 

CR 

1036 
116 
CR 


ISAKCFF 

BIANCHI 


STEINHAUER 
KAHN  MELVIN  A 
SAPPENFIELD 
LANDECKER 


131   JACKSON 


398    GOVERNMENT  AND  LAW  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    GOVT  231 

09.00  7    F    PULL      38 

09.00  ¥    W       0875     101 

POLITICAL  BEHAVIOR  03.0  CR 

03.00  ¥    W   F    WHAM     208 

BLKS+WHTS-AMER  PCL  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    3SB  211B  CP  GOVT  231 

02.00  ¥  F    CL       109 

02.00  T  TH     PARK     234 

GOVT  AND  LABOR  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    ECON  215,CP  CCNSENT  OF  INSTRUC 
TOR 

03.00  M    F    AG       154 

CROSS-LISTED  WITH  ECCN  436 
LATIN-AMERICAN  GCVT  04.0  CR 

03.00  MW   F    WHAM     201 

GOVT  AND  POL  AFRICA  34. 0  CR 

PREREQ    GSB  390  CR  CONSENT  OF  IMSTR 

01.00  7WTHF    WHAM     201 

GOVT  POL-SOV  UNION  04.0  CR 

02.00  V  W 

02.00  T    TH 

GOVT    NEAR    MID    EAST 

09.00  M    TH 

09.00  F 

GOVT  +  POL  OF  ASIA 

01.00  ¥    W 

01.00  1     TH 

GOVT    +    POL    OF    ASIA 

03.00  MW       F 

ORG    THEO-PUBLIC    ADP 


PREREQ 


WHAM     228 
WHAM     205 

34.0  CR 
WHAM     202 
WHAM     238 

04.0  CR 
H  EC     104 
WHAM     205 

04.0  CR 
UNIT  3   101 

04.0  CR 
GOVT  360  CR  CCNSENT  OF  INSTR 


M  THF 


WHAM     228 
03.0  CR 


08.00 
STATE  GOV  ADM 
PREREQ    OOVT  232 

09.00  ¥    W   F 

AM  FOREIGN  POLICY 
PREREQ    GOVT  243  CR  371 
11.00  ¥1     THF 

INTERNATIONAL  ORGAN 
PREREQ    GSB  303 

10.00  7  THF 

10.00  W 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

08.00  MWTH 

INTERNATL  POLITICS 
PREREQ    GSB  303  CR  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
02.00  MWTH     UNIT  3   101 

HIST  POL  THEORY-ANC 

09.00  T  THF 

09.00  W 

AMERICAN  POL  IDEAS 

10.00  V  W   F 

REC  POLIT  THEORY 

09.00-11.30  S 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW 

09.00  M  THF 

SCOPE  +  MET  OF  GCVT 
PREREQ    200, AND  2C  HRS  IN  COURSES 
NUMBERED  *eOVE  3  99 
11.00  NT  THF    CL       326 

METH  EMPIRICAL  RES  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    30VT  499  CP  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
01.00  7WTH     CL       326 

SEMINAR  PUB  ADMIN  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    GOVT  360  CP  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
03.00-04.50      ¥    W       CL       326 
SEM-COMPARATIVE  GOV  04.0  CR 

09.00  MWTH     CL       326 

SEM  PROB  POL  THEORY  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    GOVT  360  CR  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
03.00-04.50       1  TH     CL       326 
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WHAM     112 
04.0  CR 

WHAM     208 
04.0  CR 

AG       224 
WHAM     201 

04.0  CR 
CL       326 

04.0  CR 


34.0  CR 
GYM      233 
AU       152 

03.0  CR 
CL       326 

03.0  CR 
WHAM     228 

04.0  CR 
WHAM     329 

04.0  CR 


CREHER  ROBERT  H 
EVERSCN  DAVID  H 
JACKSON 

EDEL^AN    MI LTCN    T 

GARNER    WILLIAM    R 

CALE 

CHOU    IKUA 

FANSCN 

CHOU     IKUA 

FARDENBERGH 

GCODSELL 

ISAKCFF  JACK  FEIN 

KLINGBERG 

ABBASS 

JACCBINI  H  B 

LEVINE 

NCRTCN  WARD  M 

RIDGEWAY  MARIAN  E 
NORTCN  WARD  M 
NELSCN  RANDALL  H 

KENNEY  DAVID  T 

MLLER 

TURNER 
JACCBINI  H  B 

STAUBER 


520  SEM  AMER  FOR  POLICY  34,0  CR 

PREREQ    GOVT  371  CR  CONSENT  OF  I MSTR 
1     03.00-04.50       1  TH     UNIT  7   131   TRIVERS 

521  READINGS  01.0  TO  12.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED  JACCBINI 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED  JACCBINI 
530    INTERNSP  PUB  AFF        04.0  TO  12.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  OF  DEPARTMENT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  SAOPENFIELD  M  M 

595    INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH     02.0  TO  12.0  CR 
PREREQ    GOVT  499  CR  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  NELSCN 

599  THESIS  02.0  TO  09. 0  CR 

PREREQ    GOVT  499  C  P  CONSENT  OF  INSTRUC 
TOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  JACCBINI 

600  DISSERTATION  01.0  TO  48.0  CR 

PREREQ    MIN  CF  36  FRS  TC  BE  EARNED  FOR 
DOC  CF  PHIL  DEGREE 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  JACCBINI 

Guidance  and  Educational  Psychology  (GUID) 

305         EDUC    PSYCHOLOGY  J*.  J    CR 

PREREQ         GSB    201C 

1  08.00  TWTHF  WHAM  135       BLUMENFELD    GERALD    J 

2  12.00  MH       F  WHAM  105       BLUMENFELD 

3  04.00  NTWTH  WHAM  105 
422A       CONST-USE    EVAL    INST                                  04.0    CR 

PREREQ    GUID  305 

1  01.00-02.50       T  LAWSON   231   STAFF 
01.00-02.50         TH  WHAM     308 

2  06.00-09.00  PM      TH  WHAM     228   LANGE 

3  06.00-09.00  PN   N  WHAM.    305   RECTCR 
481    SEMINAR                 02.0  TO  12.0  CR 

PREREQ    GUID  305  AND  CCNSENT  OF 
INSTRUCTCR  +  DEPT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  STAFF 

501    SPEC  RESEARCH  PRC8      02.0  TO  12.0  CR 

PREREQ    ADVANCED  STANDING  +  CONSEMT  OF 
DEPARTMENT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

505  INTR  TO  STAT  METH  04.0  CR 

1  08.00  MTWTH  WHAM     32°   STAFF 

2  06.00-07.50  PM   M  W  WHAM     329   STAFF 

506  ADV  STATISTICAL  MET  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    GUID  505 

1  08.00-09.50      M  W  WHAM     317   STAFF 

2  09.00-10.50      M  U  WHAM     321   STAFF 

3  09.00-10.50       T  TH  WHAM     321   STAFF 

4  06.00-09.00  PM    T  WHAM     228   LINDSEY 

507  DES  +  ANAL  OF  EXPER  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    GUID  5C6 

1  08.00-09.50       T  TH  WHAM     317   STAFF 

2  01.00-02.50      M  W  WHAM     317   STAFF 
515    PSY  ASPECTS  OF  ED  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    ADVANCED  STANDING 

1     04.00-05.50      M  W  WHAM     329   STAFF 
521B   ANAL-CLASSRM  LEARNG  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    GUID  521A 

1     04.00-05.50      M  W  "HAM     205   SULZER 
530    STANDARDIZED  TEST  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    GUID  5C5 

1     06.00-09.00  PM     W  WHAM     228   BRADLEY 
537A   COUNSEL  THEOR— PRAC  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPARTMENT 

1     06.00-09.00  PM    T  WHAM     231   STAFF 
541    OCCUP  INF  +  GUID  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    GUID  442 

1     06.00-09.00  PM      TH  WHAM     231   RAMP 
543    GUID  THROUGH  GROUPS  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    GUID  442 

I     03.00-04-50       TW  WHAM     317 
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545M   SEM-PSYC  FOUND  -  EC  04.0  CR 

1     10.00-11.50      N  W       WHAM     303   CODY  JOHN  J 
546A   PERSONALITY  ASSESS  04.0  CR 

PRERfcQ    GUID  532A  AND  CCNSENT  UF  INSTR 
1     06.00-09.00  PM      TH     WHAM     319   CALY  WILLIAM  C 
548A   PRACT  IN  SEC  GUID       02.0  TO  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    GUID  537  AND  CCNSENT  OF  INSTRU 
CTOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  ALTEKRUSE 

WILL  MEET  1-5  F 
548B   PRACT  IN  ELEM  GUID      02.0  TO  04.  0  CR 
PREREQ    GUID  537  AND  CCNSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  ALTEKRUSE 

WILL  MEET  8-12  F 
548C   PRAC  IN  COUNSELING      04.0  TO  08.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
548D   PRAC  IN  SCHOOL  PSYC     02.0  TO  08.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  SULZER  BETH  W 

555    SEM  IN  SCHOOL  PSYC      02.0  TO  12.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  WHAM  AMRi  P 

562A   HUM  DEV  IN  ED-CHILC  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    ADVANCED  STANDING 
1     06.00-09.00  PN   M         WHAM     321 

567  TOP  SEM-EDUC  PSYC       02.0  TO  12.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

568  TOP  SEM-COUN  +  GUIC     02.0  TO  12.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  YATES  J  W 

580  TOP  SEM-STAT  +  MEAS     02.0  TO  12.0  CR 

PREREQ    INSTRUCTCRS  PERMISSION 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  STAFF 

581  INTERN-COUNS  +  GUID     01.0  TO  12.0  CR 

PREREQ    GUID  548C 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  STAFF 

590    SEM  -  BEHAV  FOUNDAT  02.0  CR 

PREREQ    FORMAL  ADMSSICN  TO  DOCTOR  OF 
PHIL  STUDIES 
1     10.00-11.50      M         WHAM     301B  MCKENZIE  WILLIAM  R 

596  INDEP  INVESTIGATION     02.0  TO  12.0  CR 

PREREQ    INSTRUCTCRS  PERMISSION 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  STAFF 

597  INDEPENDENT  STUDY       01.0  TO  12.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPARTMENT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

599  THESIS  03.0  TO  09.0  CR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

600  DISSERTATION  01.0  TO  4tt.U  CR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

Health  Education  (H  ED) 

302S   DRIVER-TRAFF  SAFETY  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    A  VALID  DRIVERS  LICENSE 
1     08.00 
305    PRIN-FOUND  H  ED 

1     10.00 
311    CHILD  DEVELOPMENT 
PREREQ 
1     09.00 
09.00 
313S   INTRO  SAFETY  EDUC 
PREREQ 
1     09.00 
334S   FIRST  AID 
PREREQ 

1  11.00 

2  12.00 

3  05.45-07.25 

4  05.45-07.25 
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M     THF 

L-APS 

136 

ERIDGES    A    FRANK 

04.0 

CR 

MTWTH 

ARENA 

123 

RUSSELL    ROBERT    D 

04.0 

CR 

Ml     TH 

PHY    SC 

118 

RICHARDSON 

W 

AG 

148 

04.0 

CR 

MT    THF 

L-APS 

136 

BRIDGES    A    FkaNK 

04.0 

CR 

P    WTHF 

ARENA 

119 

HARRIS    EILEEN    M 

H    WTHF 

ARENA 

119 

HARRIS    EILEEN    M 

N       TH 

ARENA 

119 

LINDAUER    LARRY 

T     TH 

ARENA 

123 

RITZEL    DALE    0 

350         METH    MAT    SCH    HEALT  04.0    CK 
PREREQ 

02.00                                   TWTHF  ARENA          119       CASEY     LESLIE    R 

355  INTRO    TO    PUB    HEALTH  04.0    CR 

PREREQ 

04. 00-05. 40      f     W  ARENA    119   MLLER  LESLIE  R 

356  PUBLIC  HEALTH  II  05.0  CR 

PREREO 

TO  BE  ARRANGED  RICHARDSON 

401    DIS  PREVENT  +  CONTR  03.0  CR 

06.30-09.00  PM     W  ARENA    121 

405    SEX  EDUC  IN  SCHOOLS  04. 0  CR 

PREREQ    JRt  SRt  CR  GRAC  STATUS 

09.00             NTWTH  ARENA    121   BOYDSTON  DONALD  N 

442S   DRIV  +  TRAF  SAFE  ED  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    HED  302S 

08.00             MWTH  L-APS    136   RITZEL  DALE  0 

443S   DRIV  +  TRAF  SAFE  ED  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    HED  442S 

06.30-09.00  PM     W  L-APS    136   BRIDGES  A  FRANK 

460    SCH  HEALTH  PROGRAMS  04.0  CR 
PREREQ 

09.00             IMWTH  ARENA    119   VAUGHAN  ANDREW  T 

488  ED  ASP  ENVIRON  SAN  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    H  ED  100,2C5,OR  EQUIVALENT 

TO  BE  ARRANGED  GRISSOM  DEWARO  K 

489  INTRO-VITAL  STATI S  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    MATH  120  CR  EQLIVALENT 

03.00-05.00         TH  ARENA    123   CASEY  LESLIE  R 

490  FLD  WK  SCH  COMM  HEA     02.0  TO  08.0  CR 

PREREQ    RESTRICTEC  TO  NAJORS  IN  DEPT 

TO  BE  ARRANGED  RICHARDSON  CHARLES 

491  H  TCH-SCHOOL  +  CCMM  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    H  ED  305, 471  OR  CONSENT  OF 
INSTRUCTCR 

06.30-09.00  PM    1  ARENA    119   VINCENT  RAYMOND  J 

CONST  CURR-HED+SAFE  04.0  CR 

06.30-09.00  PM    T  ARENA    121   RUSSELL  ROBERT  D 
SPEC  PROJ-HED  +  SAF     04.0  TO  06.0  CR 

TO  BE  ARRANGED  8CYDST0N 


510 
520 
533B 


536 

597A 

597B 

597C 

599 

600 


Highe 

402 

512 
513 
522 


523A 


HUMAN  CONSERVATION  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    H  ED  533 

06.30-09.00  PM      TH     ARENA    121   RICHARDSON  +  GRI SSOV 
PROF  PREP  IN  H  ED  04.0  CR 

06.30-09.00  PM     W       ARENA    119   LEFEVRE  JOHN  R 
SEM  IN  HED  ♦  SAFETY  31. 0  CR 

TO  BE  ARRANGED  BOYDSTON  DONALD  N 

SEM  IN  HED  +  SAFETY  01.0  CR 

TO  BE  ARRANGED  ECYDSTON  DONALD  N 

SEM  IN  HED  +  SAFETY  01.0  CR 

TO  BE  ARRANGED  BOYDSTON  DONALD  N 

THESIS  03.0  TO  09.0  CR 

TO  BE  ARRANGED  BCYDSTON  DONALD  N 

DISSERTATION  01.0  TO  48.0  CR 

PREREQ    MUST  MEET  MNINLM  RFQ  OF  36HRS 
FOR  PH  D  CEGREE 

TO  BE  ARRANGED  BCYDSTON  DONALD  N 

Education    (HIED) 

PRIN  COL  STU  PERSON  02.0  CR 

06.30-08.00  PM     W       WHAM     302   ZIMMERMAN  ELWYN 
HIED-SELECT  NATIONS  04.0  CR 

06.30-09.15  PM  P  WHAM     312   CALDWELL  OLIVER  J 

ORGAN  +  ADMIN-HIED  04.0  CR 

11.00  MW   F    WHAM     329   CAVIS  I  CLARK 

READINGS  01.0  TO  12.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 

TO  BE  ARRANGED  TOLLE  DCNALD  J 

TO  BE  ARRANGED  GRAHAM  JACK  W 

TO  BE  ARRANGED  PQORE  MALVIN  JR 

INTERN-COLL  TEACH       01.0  TO  12.0  Ck 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT 

TO  BE  ARRANGED  TOLLE  •»-  HILL 
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523B 
523C 

523D 
524 

535C 

535D 

535J 

551 

565 

589 

599 
600 

History 

304B 

315B 
3223 
332B 
333A 
333B 
3498 

352A 

35  28 

40  LB 

403B 

4098 

410 

411B 

414B 
416B 
417B 
425B 


0  2.. J  CR 
WHAM     3  19 

J  2.0  CR 
WHAM     33  1  A 

02.0  C  R 
WHAM     2  03 

j 4.0  CR 
WHAM     3  26 

0  4  .  0  C  R 
WHAM     326 


INTERN-STUDENT  PERS     31.0  TO  12.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 
INTERN-COLLEGE  ADM      01.0  TO  12.)  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 
INTERNSHIP  01.0  TO  12.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  OtPT 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 
INDIVIDUAL  STUDY        02.0  TO  !)6.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 
STUDENT  PER  GRCUP  W 

10.00-11.50       T 
NON-ACADEM  PERS  MGT 

06.30-U8.30  PM   N 
TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

09.00-10.5  0 
CURk  DES  +  POLICY 

06.30-09.15  PV      TH 
COMMUNIT-JR  COLLEGE 

04.00-05.40      N  W 
ADVANCED  RESEARCH       04.0  TO  08.0  CR 
PRERLO    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 
THESIS  01.0  TO  09.0  CR 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 
DISSERTATION  01.0  TH  43.^  CR 

PREREQ    MINIMUM  CF  36  HRS  TO  BE  EARNED 
FOR  DCCTCR  OF  PHIL 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 

(HIST) 

ANC  WORLD-GREECE  0 3 . J  CR 

04.00  t*  WTH  0861     131 

INTEL  HI  ST- WEST  WLD  03.0  CR 

09.00  M  TH  LAWSUN   131 

ENG  HIST-  1603-1815  34.0  CR 

11.00  M  THF  0861      10  1 

MEDIEVAL  HISTORY  13.0  CR 

0  2.00  f     WTH  UNI F  6   101 

EARLY  MODERN  EUROPE  OJ.J  CR 

10.00  N  W   F  08  51     101 

EUR  HIST-18+19  CENT  03. J  CR 

12.00  T  THF  UNIT  (       131 

AFRICA  OOLONIAL  PRO  33.0  CR 

10.00  T  TH  WHAM     3  03 

10.00  F  WHAM     332 

LATIN  AMER-COLONI AL  03.0  CR 

03.00  N  W   F  UNIT  6   101 

LATIN  AMER-INDEPEND  Jl.d    CR 

12.00  NT  TH  UNIT  2   131 

HIST  OF  SOUTH  jj.O    CR 

01.00  v  W   F  03  61     132 

AMER  ECONOMIC  HIST  lid. J    CR 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 
US  CONSTITUT  HIST  03.)  CR 

C9.00  1  THF  UNIT  2   131 

02.0  TO  05.0  CR 


GKAHAV  JACK  W 

yOORE  MALVTN  JR 

v  C K t  E  F  E R  Y  WILLIAM  J 

TELLE  DONALD  ) 
GRAHAM  JACK  W 
NCGRc  *ALV IN  JR 

GRAHAM  JACK  w 

SAPPENFIELO 

S1MCN    ERNEST    J 

VC0RC     MALVIN     )R 

TCLLE     OOjALD    J 

RGB  I  IS  SON,     DONALD 


SPECIAL  REAOINGS 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 

U  S  S0C-INT-19TH  C  03.0  CR 

11.00            N  W  UNIT  6  101 

11.00                 F  UNIT  7  101 

INT-HIST  EUR-19TH  C  03.0  CR 

10.00            NT  TH  UNIT  5  101 

MOD  EUR  REFORMATION  33.0  CR 

12.00             ^  W   F  UNIT  9  101 

ADV  ENG  HIST  03.0  CR 

09.00            N  W   F  UNIT  9  101 

AMER  COLONIAL  HIST  03.0  CR 

12.00             M  TH  UNIT  8  101 
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BREhN 

VYVERBCRG 

CHER«Y  GEORGE  L 

BREHN  DONALD  L 

MUELLER 

ZUCKER  STANLEY 

BERB ERICH  CHARLES 

GCLC 

VvERLICH    DAVID    P 

MURPHY 

CCNR.AD 

CARRCTT  MONTGOMERY  B 

ADANS  GEORGE  W 

VYVEPBERG  HENRY  S 

NUELLER 

CHERHY  GEORGE  L 

BATINSKI  MICHAEL  C 


F 

UNIT     3 

1  31 

HALL 

0  3.0 

CR 

F 

UN  I  T    6 

131 

DETWILER    DCNALD    S 

0  3 .  J 

CR 

F 

UNI  r    7 

101 

"CFARLIN 

3  3  .  0 

CR 

F 

UN  I  T    8 

101 

GOLD 

Q  3  .  j 

CR 

F 

UNIT    7 

101 

GARDINER 

03.0 

CR 

05.0 

CR 

UNIT    4 

131 

CCNR^D 

UNIT    4 

101 

MJRPFY 

428    AGE  OF  JACKSON  33.0  CR 

1     11.00  M  TH     UNIT  1   101   FLADELANO 

4346   SOC  FUR  1870-1914  03.0  CR 

1     01.00  T  THF    UNIT  9   131   ZUCKFR  STANLEY 

4408   AMER  DIPL  1860-1920  03.0  CR 

1     02.00  T  TH     AG       152   WARREN 

02.00  F    UNIT  6   131 

4428   THE  WEST-TRANS  ALLF  j1.)    CR 

1     09.00  V     W   F    UNIT  7   131   CLIFFORD 

448A   HIST  OF  S. EAST  ASIA  33.0  CR 

1     1C.00  vl  TH     UNIT  6   131   FENCERSHOT 

449A   ADV  AFRICAN)  HISTCRY  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    1  OTR  HIST  349,  CONSENT  OF 
INSTR.  OR  GRAD  STAND. 

1     12.00  I  THF    UNIT  6   131   BER8ERICH 

451  HISTORIOGRAPHY  03.0  CR 

1     01.00  f*     WTH     UNIT  5   131   AMMCN 

452  RESEARCH  +  THESIS  03.0  CR 

1     06.00-07.25  PC       V  W        UNIT  4   1)1   13REHN 
46 3B   HISTORY  OF  FRANCE  3  3.0  CR 

PREREQ    6  HRS  OF  3C0  LEVFL  SOC  SCI  OR 
CONSENT  CF  DEPARTMENT 

1     32.00  f    W 

4648   HIST  GER  SINCE  1815 

1     11.00  T  TH 

465B   REV  RUSS  SINCE  1905 

1     03.00  N  W 

4718   MEXICU — 20TH  CEN 

1     01.00  V     w 

473B   20TH  CENT  CARIRREAN 

1     10.00  N  W 

498B   RESEARCH  HON  THESIS 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
500A   SEMINAR-AMER  HIST 

1  10.00-11.50       1  TH 

2  07.30-09.20  PM   N  W 
510    READING  IN  HISTORY      02.0  TO  12. J  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPARTMENT 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
514    STUDIES  ASIAN  HIST  33.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  OF  DEPT 

1     02.00-05.00        T         UNIT  4   131   KUO 
516A   SEM  IN  EUROP  HIST  33.0  CR 

PREREQ    PERMISSICJV  OF  INSTRUCTOR 

1     03.00-04.50      V  W       H  EC     122A  HALL 
519A   AGE  OF  JEFFERSON  JJ.O    CR 

1     02.00-05.00        W       UNIT  4   131   ANMGN 
520A   SEC  AND  REF  03.0  CR 

1     01.00-04.00       1        H  EC     122A  FLADELANO 
525A   SEM  AMER  COLON  HIST  33.0  CR 

1     01.00-04.00         TH     H  EC     122A  BATINSKI 
575C   STUDIES-LATIN  AMER  33.0  CR 

1     01.00-04.00         TH     UNIT  4   131   WERLICH 

599  THESIS  01.0  TO  J9.0  CR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

600  DISSERTATION  01.0  TO  48.0  CR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 


03. 0  CR 

140B  CARPENTER  GEORGE  R 
233   CARPENTER  GEORGE  R 
140B  CARPENTER 
233 
)  CR 

l^OB  ZUNICH  MICHAEL 

120 

140B  ZUNICH  MICHAFL 

203   ZUNICH  MICHAEL 

1^08  ZUNICH  MICHAEL 

233 

140B  ZUNICH 

233 

94 


Home  and 

Family 

(H&F) 

227 

FAMILY    LIVING 

0 

1 

02.00 
02.00 

f 

w 

F 

H  EC 
H    EC 

2 

02.00 
02.00 

1* 

W 
TH 

H  EC 
H    FC 

237 

CHILD    DEVELOPMENT 

0 

1 

09.00 
09.00 

H 

W 

F 

H  EC 
H    EC 

2 

09.00 
09.00 

f 

W 

I 

H    EC 

H    EC 

3 

09.00 
09.00 

V 

w 

TH 

H  EC 
H    EC 

4 

09.00 
09.00 

fi 

W 

H  EC 
H    EC 

5  09.00 

09.00 

300  HOME  EC  FOR  MEN 

1  01.00 
01.00 

2  01.00 
01.00 

3  01.00 
01.00 

4  01.00 
0  2.00 

5  01.00 
02.00 

301  H  ARTS  +  SOC  USAGE 

1  10.00 
10.00 

2  10.00 
10.00 

324    EQUIPMENT 

1  02.00 
11.00-12.50 

2  02.00 
08.00-09. 50 

3  02.00 
03.00-04.50 

4  02.00 
03.00-09.50 

331  MGT  OF  FAMILY  RES 
1     12.00 

12.00 

332  HOME  MGT  RESIDENCE 

PREREO    H+F  227,33 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

341    CONSUMER  PROBLEMS 

1  08.00 
08.00 

2  08.00 
08.00 

3  08.00 
09.00 

345A   CHILD  DEV  PRACTICE 
1     04.00 

PLUS  TWO  HRS  TBA 
345B   CHILD  DEV  PRACTICUM 
1     04.00 

PLUS  THREE  CONSECUTI 
366    FAMILY  DEVELOPMENT 

PREREO    227  CR  GSe 

i         n.oo  m 

445    ADM  PRE-SCHOOL  PRCG 
PREREQ    345B  OR  CC 
1     06.00-08.30  PM 
471    FIELD  EXPERIENCE 

PREREO    CONSENT  CF 
CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
481    READINGS 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF 
CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
500    RESEARCH  METHODS 

PREREQ    GUID  422B 
CONSENT  CF 
1     06.30-09.00  PM   M 
550    ADV  HOME  MANAGEMENT 
PREREQ    331  AND  33 
1     06.30-09.00  PM 
572    SPECIAL  PROBLEMS 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
599    THESIS 

1     TO  BF  ARRANGED 


N  W 


TH 


M  W 


N  W 


TH 


»    to 


f  W 


TH 

V  to 
T 

N  W 

I 
M  W 
TH 

1  TH 
I 

1  TH 
TH 
M  W 

TH 
f    W 
I 

T  TH 
I 

1 


N  TW 


TH 


M7W 


MW 


TH 


to 
VEHRS 

341 

to   F 

NSENT 
1 

02 

DEP£ 


H  EC 
H  EC 
33. 

H  ^C 
H  EC 
H  tC 
H  EC 
H  EC 
H  EC 
H  EC 
H  EC 
H  EC 
H  C 

33. 
H  FC 
H  EC 
H  EC 
H  EC 

33. 
H  EC 
H  FC 
H  EC 
H  EC 
H  EC 
H  EC 
H  EC 
H  EC 

03. 
H  EC 
H  cC 

34. 


H  EC 
H  EC 
H  EC 
H  EC 
H  EC 
H  EC 


1  40  B 
120 
CR 
140B 

5 
140Q 

5 
140B 

5 
140B 
132 
140B 
232 
CR 
233 

5 
233 

5 
CR 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
CR 
23  3 
140B 
CR 


34.0  CR 


140B 

233 

140B 

233 

143  3 

203 


3  2.0  CR 
H  EC     120 

03.0  CR 

H  EC  120 
TBA 

33.3  CR 

H  EC     233 
34.0  CR 
OF  INSTRUCTOR 
H  EC     120 
. 0  TO  36.3  CR 
RTMENTAL 


02.0  TO  06.0  CR 
INSTRUCTOR  AND 


04.0  CR 
CR  MATH  420  OR 
INSTR 

H  EC     120 
04.0  CR 
2  OR  EQUIVALENT 

TH     H  EC       5 
02.0  TO  08.0  CR 

02.0  TO  09.0  CR 


ZUNICH 


HEISLER 
HEISLER 
HEISLER 
HEISLER 
HEISLER 


ARLENE 
ARLEN^ 
ARLENE 
ARLENE 
ARLENE 


HEISLER  ARLENE 

HEISLER  <\RLENC 
HEISLER 


NALCNE 
NALONE 
^ALC^E 
NALCNE 
NALCNE 
NALCNE 
V  ALONE 
NALCNE 

CRAIG 


T HELM A 
THELMA 
THELMA 
THELM A 


JEAN 
JEAN 
JEAN 
JEAN 


THELMA  JEAN 


VALCNE  THELMA  JEAN 

TROELSTRUP 
TROELSTRUP 
TROELSTRUP 
TROELSTRUP 
TROELSTRUP 
TROELSTRUP 

FCNTCN  MtLVA  F 


PONTCN  MELVA  F 


CARPENTER  GECRGE  R 


ZUNICH  MICHAEL 


JCHNSTON 


JCHNSTON    BETTY    JANE 


CRAIG 
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Home  Economics  (H  EC) 

30  5  HONORS    SEMINAR  02.0    TO    06.0    CR 

1  TO    BE     ARRANGED  KFENAN 

387  SPEC    PROB-HONORS  02.0    TO    08.  0    CR 
1            TO    BE    ARRANGED 

388  RES    +     INVESTIGATION  02.0    TO    08.0    CR 
1             TO    BE     ARRANGED 

Home  Economics  Education  ( HEED ) 

309A   PROGRAM  PLANNING  03.0  CR 

PREREO    OUID  305,  £  ED  310 
1     09.00  P    W   F    H  EC     20  3 

310    EVAL  AND  ADULT  EDUC  04. 0  CR 

PREREO    309  AND  S  ED  3  5  2  CONCURRENTLY 
1     TC  BE  ARRANGED 
313    SPECIAL  PKDBLEVS        02.0  TO  04.0  CR 
°RERE0    309 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGCD 
370    HIST  DEV  PRIN  EXTEN  05.:)  CR 

I     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
481    READINGS  02.0  TO  06. 0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR  AND  CHAIRMAN 
OF  DEPARTMENT 
1      TO  BF  ARRANGED 
48  5    PRIN-PHIL  VO  TEC  EL  J  3. J  CR 

PREREO    STUDENT  TEACHING  OR  CONSENT  OF 
DEPARTMENT 
1     06.00-08.30  PM   v  TECH  0   130   KEENAN  DOROTHY  M 

CROSSLISTEl)  WITH  TI  EC  485 
506    EVAL  PROCED  IN  H  EC  04.0  CR 

1     06.00-08.30  PM       TH     H  EC     120   FULTS  ANNA  CAROL 
510A   PRACTICUM  IN  SUPERV     01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREO    510  OR  EDAF  456  OR  CONSENT  OF 
INSTRUCTOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
515    TRENDS  ANO  ISSUES  04. 0  CR 

1     08.30-11.30  S   H  EC     120   KFEMN  DOROTHY  M 

572  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS        02.0  TO  08. 0  CR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

573  SEM-RES  IN  HOME  EC  01. 0  CR 

PREREO    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  FULTS 

599  THESIS  02.0  TO  09.0  CR 
1     TC  BE  ARRANGED 

600  DISSERTATION  03.0  TO  15.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  FULTS  ANNA  CAROL 

Industrial  Technology  (IT) 

100    ORIENTATION  02.0  CR 

1     04.00  1  TH     TECH  A  111 

CROSS-LISTED  IN  SCHOOL  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

300B   PLASTIC  PROCESS  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    300A 

1     12.00  M  THF    TECH  A  222 

304B   ARCHITECTURAL  OES  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    304A 

1  06.00        PM  H  W       TECH  A  111 
07.00-08.50  PM  f     W       TECH  A  219 

2  06.00        PM  M  W       TECH  A  111 
07.00-08.50  PM  V  W       TECH  A  221 

3  06.00        PM  M  W       TECH  A  111 
07.00-08.50  PM  f     W       TFCH  A  209 

305B   DESIGN  ILLUSTRATION  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    E  T  102B 

1  01.00  M  W       TECH  A   222 
08.00-09.50  S   TECH  A   307 

2  01.00  M  W       TECH  A   222 
10.00-11.50  S   TECH  A   307 

306B   INDUSTRIAL  DESIGN  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    I  T  305A 

1     10.00  M  W       TECH  A   307 

10.00-1 1.50  F    TECH  A   307 
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314    METAL  CASTING  PRCC  03. 0  LK 

PREREQ    MATH  111A  CR  ECUVALEMT 

1  08.00  V  W       PHY  SC   116 
06.00-08.00  PM    T        TECH  0    14B 

2  08.00  P    W       PHY  SC   116 
01.00-02.50       1         TECH  D    14B 

3  08.00  H    W       PHY  SC   116 
03.00-04.50        W       TECH  D    148 

319    INDUSTRIAL  INTERN       03.0  TO  24.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
1     TO  8E  ARRANGED 
325A   METAL  REMOV  PROCESS  03. o    CR 

PREREQ    MATH  111A 

1  09.00 
03.00-04.50 

2  09.00 
10.00-11.50 

3  09.00 
10.00-11.50 

325B   METAL  REMOV  PROCESS 
PREREQ    MATH  111A 

1  02.00 
03.00-04.50 

2  02.00 
01.00-02.50 

330    METAL  FORMING  PRCC 
PREREQ    MATH  111A 

1  09.00  I 
08.00-09.50 

2  09.00  I 
03.00-04.50 

3  09.00  I 
06.00-08.00  PN 

4  09.00  I 
10.00-11.50 

343B   ELECT  ELECTRONICS 

1     04.00  I 

358A   MATERIALS  HANDLING 

1     03.00  I 

365    QUALITY  CONTROL 

PREREQ    JUNIOR  STANDING 

1     10.00  M  THF    TECH  A   222 

Instructional  Materials  (I  M) 

308          TNTRO    TO    CATALOGING  34. 0    CR 

1  09.00                                  TWTHF  PULL            310       MATTHEWS    ELIZABETH   W 

2  10.00                                  TWTHF  PULL            310       MATTHEWS    ELIZABETH   W 
400         LIB    RES    METHODS  32.0    CR 

1            02.00                                     W       F  PULL            320       DALE 

405  LIB    MAT    FOR    CHILD  34.0    CR 

PREREQ         OPEN    TG    JLMORS  WITH    CONSENT 
OF     INSTRLCTOR 

1            08.00                               MWTH  PULL            320       FLETCHER    KATHLEEN    G 

406  ADOL    LIB    MATERIALS  34.0    CR 

PREREQ         OPEN    TG    JLMORS  WITH    CONSENT 
OF     INSTRLCTOR 

1            10.00                               fTWTH  PULL            320       FLETCHER    KATHLEEN    G 

407  BASIC    REF    SOURCES  34.0    CR 

1            12.00                               PTWTH  PULL            320       CCX 

413         CAT    OF    NON-BOOK    MAT  04.0    CR 
PREREQ          308 

1            08.00                               MWTH  PULL            310       CCX    COROTHY    J 

417         A-V    METH    IN    EDUC  04.0    CR 

1  08.00                               PTWTH  LAWSON      121 

2  09.00                               NTWTH  PULL            318        INGLIS    DON 

3  09.00-11.30  S       PULL  318 

4  10.00                               MWTH  LAWSON       121       PLAMNC 

5  11.00                               NTWTH  PULL            318        INGLIS    DON 

6  12.00                               NTWTH  PULL            318        INGLIS 

7  01.00                               NTWTH  PULL            318 

8  02.00                               MWTH  PULL            318       EDWARDS    SETH 

9  03.00                                  TWTHF  PULL            318       fOORE 
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T  TH 

TECH  A 

220 

T 

TECH  D 

14B 

T  TH 

TECH  A 

220 

T 

TECH  D 

14B 

T  TH 

TECH  A 

220 

TH 

TECH  D 

14B 

33.0 

CR 

T  TH 

TECH  D 

131 

TH 

TECH  D 

14B 

T  TH 

TECH  D 

131 

F 

TECH  D 

14B 

33.0 

CR 

W 

TECH  A 

111 

F 

TECH  D 

14B 

W 

TECH  A 

111 

F 

TECH  D 

14B 

W 

TECH  A 

111 

TH 

TECH  D 

14B 

W 

TECH  A 

111 

W 

TECH  D 

14B 

03.0 

CR 

W   F 

TECH  A 

122 

03.0 

CR 

W   F 

TECH  A 

222 

04.0 

CR 

10  04.00              TWTHF  PULL     313   ^CORE 

11  05.45-07.30       T  TH  PULL     318 

12  07.35-09.00  PN    1  TH  PULL     318 
420    SCH  LIB  ACT-PRACT  04.  j  CR 

PREREQ    308,  403,  405,  CR  406,  407 

1     11.00             MWTH  PULL     320   FLETCHER 

445    PREP  TEACH-MADE  PAT  04. 0  CR 

PREREQ    417  CR  CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 

1  08.00-09.50      MWTH  PULL     335   EDWARDS  SETH  J 

2  11.00-12.50      MWTH  PULL     305   EDWARDS 
457    RAD  TELEV  IN  CLRN  04.0  CR 

1     08.00             NTWTH  PULL     318   FLAMNC 

470    PROGRAM  AUTO  INST  04.0  CR 

1     01.00             MWTH  PULL     310   WENDT  PAUL  R 

506    LIT  OF  SOC  SCIENCES  03.0  CR 
PREREQ    IM  407 

1     11.00              TW   F  PULL     310 

S23    SEMINAR-JR  COL  LIB  04.0  CR 

1     06.30-09.00  «>M     W  PULL     320   CALE  DORIS  CRUGER 

546    INTEG  A-V  MATERIALS  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    417,  CONSENT  OF  INSTRUCTOR 

1     06.30-09.00  PV  ft  PULL     310   GUTTS  GORDON  K 

554    ADMIN  INST  MAT  CEN  04. 0  CR 
PREREQ    403 

1     03.00             MWTH  PULL     310   WENDT 

576    PROB  INST  MAT            02.0  TO  36.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

599  THESIS                   05.0  TO  09.0  CR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

600  DISSERTATION             01.0  TO  48.0  CR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

Journalism  (JRNL) 

101  INTRO    TQ    JOURN    I  33. 0    CR 

1             08.00                                N     W       F  LAWSON      231        CLAYTON    CHARLES    C 

102  INTRO    TO    JOURN    II  03.0    CR 

1             11.00                               N    W       F  LAWSON      101       CLAYTON    CHARLES    C 

203          THE    NEWS  33.0    CR 

1  08.00                                   T     TH  0834             101        NAThESON    JOHN    M 
11.00-12.50               N  0834            101        NATHESON    JOHN    M 

2  11.00                                   T     TH  0834            101        NATHESON    JOHN    M 
01.00-02.50                             F  0834            101        NATHESON    JOHN    M 

3  12.00                                   1     TH  0834             101        NATHESON    JOHN    M 
01.00-02.50                     W  0834             101        NATHESON    JOHN    M 

301  NEWSWRIT    EDIT    I  03.0    CR 

1  09.00                                   T  LAWSON      231        GROTTA    GERALD    L 

2  09.00                                   T  LAWSON      231        GROTTA    GERALD    L 

3  09.00                                   1  LAWSON      231        GROTTA    GERALD    L 

4  09.00                                  1  LAWSON      231       GROTTA    GERALD    L 
EACH    SECT    OF     301    HAS    ADDITIONAL    HRS    TBA 

302  NEWSWRIT    EDIT    II  03.0    CR 

1  08.00                                NTWTH  0869             131 

2  10.00                               N            F  0869            131 
12.00                                         TH  0863            101 

3  01.00                               NT     TH  0834            101 
12.00                                   W  0834            131 

303  NEWS    +    EDIT    III  03.0    CR 

1  11.00                                      W  LS     I             323       GRANATO    L 

2  11.00                                    W  LS    I            323       GRANATO    L 
EACH    SECT    OF     30  3    HAS     ADDEC  HRS    TBA 

310         RADIO    TV    NEWS  03.0    CR 
PREREQ          JRNL    103,    201,    202    AND    303 

1             01.00                                N     W       F  COMM          1016 

330         EDITORIAL    WRITING  03. 0    CR 

1             10.00                                  T     THF  0834            131       LAWHCRNE    CLIFTON    0 

345         HIST    OF    JOURN  33.3    CR 

1             11.00                                N    W  LAWSON      221        FCRD    JAMES 

11.00                                            F  TECH    A       111 

351         COMM    NP    MANAGEMENT  03.0    CR 

1            03.00                               N    W       F  AG                 220       RICE    W    MANION 

370         PRIN    OF    ADVERTISING  03.0    CR 


PREREQ    ECON  205 
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1  09.00  f     W  AG  166        RGCHE     BRUCE 

09.00  F  TECH    A       111       ROCHE    BRUCE 

371  ADVERTISING    SALES  03.0    CR 

PRERtQ  370 

1  03.00  N     W       F  0834  131        EPPE^HEIME0. 

372  AD    COPY    LAYOUT    PROD  06. 0    CR 

1  04.00  f     W       F  086^  101        RCCHE     BRUCE 

03.00-04.50  T     TH  0869  131        RCChE    BRUCE 

373  ADV    MEDIA    +    MARKETS  Oj.O    CR 

PREREQ  370 

1  11.00  V     W       F  PIERCE       130 

374  ADV    POL    AND    PR08S  03.0    CR 

PRERtQ  CONSENT    CF     INSTRUCTOR 

1  10.00                                    T     TH  TECH    A       208 
10.00                                               F  AG  218 

2  02.00  *    W       F  AG  218 
383A       NP    PROD    MANAGEMENT                                       03.0    CR 

1  08.00  M    W       F  08  3  4  101        BROWN    GEURGE    CURTIS 

2  09.00  I     TH    S  08  3  4-  131        BROWN    GEURGE    CURTIS 
383B       NP    PROD    MANAGEMENT                                       03.0    CR 

1  09.00  f     W       F  0869  101 

2  12.00  H    W       F  0869  101 

389  BASIC    RES    IN    JRNL  03.0    CR 

PREREQ  SENIOR    STANDING 

1  08.00  f    W       F  AG  213        ATWCCO 

390  ADVANCED    REPORTING  03.)    CR 

1  02.00  1     THF  0869  101        STARCK    KENNETH 

391  FEATURE    WRITING  03.0    CR 

1  11.00  7     TH  0869  131        STARCK    KENNETH 

398  MAGAZ    PROD    *    LAYCUT  03.0    CR 

1  10.00                                    1     TH  0869  101        FCRC    JAMES     L    C 
01.00-02.50                f  0869  131        FCRD    JAMES    L    C 

2  10.00                                  T     TH  0869  131       FCRD    JAMES    L    C 
01.00-02.50                     W  0869             131        FCRC    JAMES     L    C 

399  SENIOR    SEMINAR  01.0    CR 

1  12.00  1  AG  153        ERAZER    MARY    KING 

421         SCHUOL    PUBLICATIONS  04.0    CR 

1  01.00  NTWTH  AG  213        RICE    W     MINION 

431  PUBLIC    RELATIONS  03.0    CR 

1  03.00  N     W       F  ARENA  123       LAWHCRNE    CLIFTON    0 

432  FOUND    MASS    COMM    THE  33.0    CR 

1  01.00-02.50  1  COMM  1022       ATWCCD    L    ERWIN 

01.00-02.50  TH  LS     I  205 

442         LAW    OF    JOURNALISM  03.0    CR 

1  11.00  *    W       F  AG  218 

449         PRACTICUM  02.0  TO    08.0    CR 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED  LCNG    HOWARD    RUSK 

495         BOOK    REVIEWING  03.0    CR 

1  02.00  T     TH  LIB  219       FCRC    JAMES    L    C 

530         SEM-    PRESS    FREEDOM  02.0    CR 

1  10.00-11.50  TH  LIB  108        NCCCV     RALPH    E 

533         RESEARCH    PROB-JRNL  01.0  TO    04.0    CR 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED  RUCKER    BRYCE    W 

590         SEMINAR- JRNL    HIST  03.0    CR 

1  03.00-04.50  1     TH  TECH    B         20       HART    JIM    ALLEE 

595         GRADUATE    SEMINAR  00.0    CR 

1  04.30-05.20  F  AG  218       RUCKER    BRYCE    W 

599  THESIS  01.0  TO    08. 0    CR 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED  RUCKER    BRYCE    W 

600  DISSERTATION  01.0  TO    16.0    CR 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED  RUCKER    BRYCE    W 

Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  ( LA  S ) 

300  INDIV  INTERDIS  READ     01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

301  INDIV  INTERDISC  RES     01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

302  IND  INTERDIS  F  STUD     01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

Management  (MGT) 

170  INTR    TO    BUS    ADMIN  04.0    CR 

PREREQ         FRESHMEN    AND    SOPHOMORES    ONLY 
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271 


301 


340 


345 


361 


48  3 


485 


385 


430 


440 


451 


460 


474 


479 


480 


481 


08.00 
08.00 
BUSINESS  WRITING 
PREREQ    GSD  101 
10.00 
10.00 
MGT  +  SUPERVISION 
PREREQ    GS8  201C 
MISSION 
08.00-09.50 
08.00-09.50 
BUS-ORG  AND  MGT 
PREREQ 


H    W 
1  THF 


0875 
0861 
34 


131 

101 
CR 

120 
233 
CR 

PER 


V         H  EC 
7  THF    h  EC 

34.  "J 
CR  EQLIVALENT,  OR 
CF  INSTRUCTOR 

W       WHAM     312 
F    WHAM     317 
04.0  CR 


GSB  201B  AND  C,  OR  EQUIVALEMT- 
JR  STANDING  OR  CONSENT 
08.00  MWTHF    LS  I     133 

12.00  MWTHF    LAWSON   141 

INF  SYST-:OMP  FUND  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    ACCT  261, VGT  340  OR  FIN  320  OR 
MKT  301,  CR  CONSENT 
01.00-02.50       T  TH     CL       109 
RESEARCH  IN  BUS  ADM  04.0  C* 

PREREQ    MGT  34C,  GSD  102,  103,  GSD  110 
OR  EQUIV  CR  CCNSENT 


08.00-09.50       T  TH 
10.00-11.50       T  TH 
12.00-01.50       1  TH 
PERSONNEL  MGT 
PREREQ    MGT  340,  GSD  11C 
,  OR  CCNSENT  OF 
10.00-11.50        W   F 
ORGANIZ  BEHAVIOR  I 
PREREQ    MGT  340,  GSD  110 
,  OR  CCNSENT  OF 
10.00-11.50        W   F 
THE  MGT  PROCESS 
PREREQ    MBA  STUDENT 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 
METH  OF  QUANT  ANAL 
PREREQ    MBA  STLDFNT  OR 
INSTRUCTOR 
01.00-02.50       T  TH 
MEAS-WAGE  +  SAL  CON 
PREREQ    385 

01.00-02.50      P 
01.00-02.50        W 
MGT  RESP  IN  SOCIETY 
PREREQ    MGT  340,  SR 


AG       220 

CL        24 

WHAM     210 

04.0  CR 

OR  EQUIVALENT 

INSTR 

AG       168 
04. 0  CR 
OR  EQUIVALENT 
INSTR 

AG       152 
04. 0  CR 


04.0 

CONSENT  OF 

UNIT  7 
04.0 


AG 
i       WHAM 

04. 0 
STANDING  OR 
CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
12.00-01.50      t*    W       UNIT  1 
PROBS  BUS  AND  ECON  04. 0 

PREREQ    340,  ECON  215,308  OR  408 
EQUIV,  MKTG  301  OR  EQ. 
09.00-10.50       T  TH 
03.00-04.50       1  TH 
REC  PROB-LABOR  LAW 
PREREQ    FTN  371  OR  ECON 
395, OR  CCNSENT 


CR 


131 
CR 

222 
319 
CR 


131 

CR 

OR 


FELTS    130 
AG       1 43 
04. 0  CR 
310  OR  GOVT 
CF  INST 


BE DWELL 


BATENAN 


fADCEN 
NADDFN 


BUSSED 


LIPP 

BUSSEV 

LIPP 


FUNT 


SCHELLENBFPGER 


BISHCP 


HOLLINGSWQRTH 


SANDERS 
SANDERS 


1 

10.00-11.50 

N     F 

CL 

24 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PCL 

34.0 

CR 

PREREQ    MGT  340, 

FIN  320, 

MKTG  301  OR 

EQUIV,  + 

SR  STANDING 

I 

08.00-09.50 

T  TH 

BAILEY 

130 

2 

08.00-09.50 

t     W 

AG 

138 

3 

11.00-12.50 

T  TH 

AG 

220 

4 

11.00-12.50 

W 

WHAM 

321 

11.00-12.50 

F 

CL 

109 

5 

01.00-02.50 

f 

AG 

148 

01.00-02.50 

F 

AG 

220 

ADV  PROD  MGT 

04.0 

CR 

PREREQ    380 

1 

03.00-04. 50 
PROBS  PERS  MGT 

T  TH 

AG 

04.0 

150 

CR 

LAUGHHUNN 

PREREQ    MGT  385. 

FCON  308 
100 

OR 

408, 

MGT 

361 

1            03.00-04.50               f    W  LAWSON      221 
Marketing          (MKTG) 

30  1          MKTG    FUNDAMENTALS  34.0    CR 
PREREQ         ECON    214,     £CCT    251A 

1  11.00                                 MWTH  AG                  166 

2  03.00                               f    W  LAWSON       161 
0  3.00                                    7     TH  WHAM             13  5 

335          INTERNATIONAL    MKTG  34. G    CR 

PREREQ  MKTG    3C1 

1             11.00-12.50                  I     TH  AG                 168 

341          TRANSPORTATION  34. )    CR 

PREREO  MKTG    3C1,     ECON    215 

1  08.00                               M     THF  CL                  109       NCVICK    JEHIEL 

2  03.00-04.50                   1     TH  WHAM            2  05 
363         PROMOTIONAL    CONCEPT  34. 0    CR 

PREREQ  MKTG    3C1 

1  09.00                               f    W  H    EC            231 
09.00                                    1     TH  WHAM             112 

2  11.00                                NTWTH  CL                  139 

3  01.00                                NTWTri  AG                  2  24 

4  04.0.0                                     1WTHF  MAIN             144 
390         MKTG    RES    +    ANAL  04. J    CR 

PREREQ  MKTG    301,     CNE    COURSE     IN 

STATISTICS 

1  09.00                                    TWTHF  II    C               2  32 

2  11.00                                    1WTHF  UNIT     3       131 

3  02.00  T  THF  UN  I T 1 1  13  1 
02.00                                      W  UNIT  12       131 

401          PROB     IN    RETAILING  34.0    CR 
°REREQ          MKTG    363 

1            01.00                               f    W  COMM          10  21 

01.00                                    7     TH  UNIT    3       131 

438  SALES    MANAGEMENT  34.0    CR 

PREREQ  MKTG    363 

1             10.00                               KTWTH  WHAM            232 

439  IMD    MARKETING    MGMT  34.3    CR 

PREREQ  MKTG    363 

1             03.00                                MWTH  COMM          1022 

452         PHYSICAL    DIST    MGT  34.0    CR 
PREREQ          MKTG    3C1,     ECON    215 

1  08.00                               MWTH  H    C               2  32 

2  10.00                                 MWTH  UNIT    1       101 
463         ADVERTISING    MA  NAG  34.0    CR 

PREREQ  MKTG    363,    VKTG    390 

1  10.00-11.50  N  AG  158 
10.00-11.50                    W  CL                    24 

2  02.00-03.50       T  TH  AG       220 
493    MARKETING  POLICIES  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    ACCT  261,  fKJG    363,  390,  PLJS 
4HRS  IN  NK7G,  SENIOR 

1  03.00-04.50      N  W  CL        24 

2  03.00-04.50                  T     TH  WHAM            333 
499         UNDERGRAD    SEM-VKTG  34.0    CR 

PREREQ  BY     INVITATION    -     16    HOURS    OF 

MARKETING 

1            02.00-03.50                  T     TH  CL                    25 

Mathematics  (MATH) 

111A       COL    ALGEBRA    TRIG  05.0    CR 
PREREQ         GSD    106    OR    HS    EGUIV 

1  08.00                                  TWTHFS  UNIT    9       131 

2  08.00                               MWTHF  TECH    A      322 

3  08.00                               MWTHF  UNIT    3       101 

4  09.00                                  TWTHFS  PULL               43 

5  09.00  f  W  F  TECH  A  220 
09.00                                   T     TH  PHY    SC       218 

6  10.00  T  TH  S  PHY  SC  116 
10.00                                      W       F  AG                  116 

7  10.00                               MWTHF  PHY    SC      218 

8  11.00  T  TH  S  TECH  A  220 
11.00  W  MAIN  209 
11.00                                             F  LS    I               16 

T01 


9             11.00  f    W       FS  PARK  234 

11.00  T  TECH    A  210 

10  11.00  MWTHF  AREMA  125 

11  12.00  MWTHF  AG  224 

12  12.00  MWTHF  AG  154 

13  01.00  MWTHF  BROWN  130 

14  01.00  W  TECH  A  322 
01.00  T  THF  TECH  A  222 
01.00  *  AG  154 

15  02.00  MWTHF  BROWN  130 

16  02.00  MWTHF  TECH    A  220 

17  03.00  MWTHF  UNIT    2  131 

18  03.00  MWTHF  ARENA  121 

19  06.00-07.25  PM       N    W TH  TECH    A  308 

20  07.35-09.00  PN  f    WTH  TECH  A  308 

21  07.35-09.00  PV       f    WTH  TECH  A,  323 
111B   COL  ALGEBRA  TRIG                05.0  CR 

PREREQ    GSD  107B  CR  MATH  111A 

1  08.00  MWTHF  AG  154 

2  08.00  MWTHF  TECH    A  223 

3  08.00  N  WTHF  PHY  SC  118 
08.00  T  TECH    A  222 

4  08.00  MWTH    S  AG  216 

5  09.00  MWTHF  BROWN  133 

6  09.00  T  FS  TECH  A  222 
09.00  TH  AG  216 
09.00  f  PHY    SC  116 

7  09.00  MWTH    S  AG  168 

8  10.00  MWTHF  TECH    A  310 

9  10.00  MWTHF  TECH    A  338 

10  10.00  MW       FS  PHY    SC  118 

11  10.00  MWTHF  TECH    A  213 

12  11.00  I  TH  S  TECH  A  222 
11.00  F  TECH  A  338 
11.00  V  UNIT    3  131 

13  11.00  MWTHF  ARENA  123 

14  11.00  MWTHF  PHY    SC  218 

15  12.00  MWTHF  ARE^JA  121 

16  12.00  MWTHF  H    EC  118 

17  12.00  MWTHF  WHAM  232 

18  12.00  MWTHF  AG  216 

19  01.00  MWTHF  0875  101 

20  01.00  MWTHF  ARENA  121 

21  01.00  MWTHF  PHY    SC  116 

22  02.00  MWTHF  PHY    SC  218 

23  02.00  MWTHF  PHY    SC  118 

24  02.00  MWTHF  TECH    A  308 

25  03.00  MWTHF  PHY    SC  218 

26  03.00  MWTH  PHY    SC  118 

27  03.00  MWTHF  BROWN  130 

28  04.00  MWTHF  TECH    D  131 

29  06.00-07.25  PM       H    WTH  TECH    A  220 

30  06.00-07.25  PV       P    WTH  TECH    A  210 

31  07.35-09.00  PM       f    WTH  TECH    A  220 

32  07.35-09.00  PM       P    WTH  TECH    A  210 
150A      ELEM    CALC-ANAL  GEOM                                  35.0  CR 

PREREQ         MATH  111B 

1  08.00  MWTHF  BROWN  130 

2  10.00  MWTHF  TECH    D  131 

3  11.00  MWTHF  BROWN  130 

4  12.00  MWTHF  TECH    A  220 

5  01.00  MWTHF  TECH    A  210 

6  02.00  MWTHF  TECH    A  210 

7  03.00  MWTHF  AG  216 

8  07.35-09.00  PM       H    WTH  TECH    A  322 
150B       ELEM    CALC-ANAL  GEOM                                  35.0  CR 

PREREQ         MATH  150A 

1  08.00  MWTHF  TECH    A  320 

2  09.00  MWTHF  TECH    D  131 

3  12.00  MWTHF  TECH    D  131 

4  02.00  MWTHF  TECH    A  310 

5  03.00  MWTHF  TECH    A  210 

6  06.00-07.25  PM      f    WTH  TECH    A  320 

102 


159A 

ELEM  CALCULUS-HONOR 

37.0 

C* 

PREREQ 

CONSENT  CF  DEPT 

1 

01.00 

N  w 

PARK 

331 

01.00 

7  THF 

ABBOTT 

129 

159B 

ELEM  CALCULUS-HONOR 

37.0 

CR 

PREREQ 

CONSENT  CF  DEPT 

1 

09.00 

W 

AG 

173 

09.00 

T  TH 

TECH  A 

120 

09.00 

F 

ARENA 

121 

09.00 

N 

GYM 

203 

252A 

INTER  CALC-ANAL  GEC 

05.0 

CR 

PREREQ 

MATH  1506 

1 

09.00 

NTWTHF 

TECH  A 

210 

2 

11.00 

NTWTHF 

TECH  D 

131 

3 

12.00 

NTWTHF 

TECH  A 

338 

4 

02.00 

NTWTHF 

TECH  A 

320 

5 

06.00- 

07.25  PN   MWTHF 

TECH  A 

322 

252B 

INTER  CALC-ANAL  GEC 

34.0 

CR 

PREREQ 

MATH  252A 

1 

08.00 

M  THF 

TECH  A 

213 

2 

01.00 

NT  THF 

TECH  A 

220 

3 

03.00 

TWTHF 

TECH  A 

310 

259A 

INTER-CALCULUS-HON 

3  7  .  0 

CR 

PREREQ 

MATH  150B  CR  15QB 

AND  CONSENT 

OF  DEPT 

1 

11.00 

NT  TH 

PARK 

111 

11.00 

W 

UNIT11 

131 

11.00 

r 

WHAM 

2  33 

259B 

INTER-CALCULUS-HON 

36.  0 

CR 

PREREQ 

MATH  259A 

1 

03.00 

VTWTHF 

WHLR 

237 

301 

FUNDAMENTAL  CONCEPT 

0  3.0 

CR 

PREREQ 

MATH  1508 

1 

09.00 

T  TH 

TECH  A 

338 

09.00 

F 

AG 

148 

2 

04.00 

N  W   F 

TECH  A 

310 

305A 

MATH  PHYS 
PREREQ 

SCIENCES 
MATH  252B 

33.3 

CR 

1 

08.00 

V  W   F 

TECH  A 

338 

2 

01.00 

T  THF 

TECH  A 

322 

3 

03.00 

T  THF 

TECH  A 

338 

305B 

MATH  PHYS 
PREREQ 

SCIENCES 
MATH  305A 

33. 0 

CR 

1 

10.00 

N  W   F 

TECH  A 

322 

2 

12.00 

T  THF 

TECH  A 

310 

3 

04.00 

K  W   F 

TECH  A 

338 

310 

TEACHING 
PREREQ 

ELEM  MATH 
GSD  108B 

34.3 

CR 

1 

08.00 

NT  WTH 

WHAM 

2  32 

BEATTIE 

2 

11.00 

NT  WTH 

WHAM 

232 

BEATTIE 

3 

02.00 

N  TWTH 

WHAM 

232 

4 

04.00 

MWTH 

WHAM 

232 

319 

INTR-ABSTRACT  ALG 

33.0 

CR 

PREREQ 

MATH  301  CR  CONSENT  OF  DEPT 

1 

04.00 

N  W   F 

TECH  A 

322 

321 

ELEM  MATRIX  ALGEBRA 

33.0 

CR 

PREREQ 

MATH  301  CR  CONSENT  OF  DEPT 

1 

11.00 

NT  TH 

TECH  A 

338 

325 

INTRO-NUMBER  THEORY 

33.0 

CR 

PREREQ 

MATH  301  CR  CONSENT  OF  DEPARTM 

ENT 

1 

10.00 

N  WTH 

TECH  A 

320 

2 

12.00 

NT  TH 

TECH  A 

323 

335A 

CONCEPTS 
PREREQ 

OF  GEOM 
MATH  252A 

33.0 

CR 

1 

09.00 

N  W 

TECH  A 

320 

09.00 

TH 

TFCH  A 

322 

335B 

CONCEPTS 
PREREQ 

OF  GEOM 
MATH  335A 

33.0 

CR 

1 

03.00 

NT  TH 

TECH  A 

320 

352 

INTRO  TO 

ANALYSIS 

33.0 

CR 

PREREQ 

MATH  301  CR  CONSENT  OF  DEPT 

1 

01.  00 

*  WTH 

TECH  A 

338 

103 


395 


4108 


04.  0  CR 


READINGS  IN  MATH        02.0  TO  35.0  CR 
PRERtQ    CONSENT  OF  DEPT 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 
STAT  ANALYSIS 
PREREQ    MATH  41GA 

10.00  V  W   F 

10.00-11.50       T 

10.00  V    W   F 

10. 00- 11. 5  0         TH 

10.00  H  W   F 

10.00-11.50         TH 
SECT  3  FOR  PSYCHGLCGY  STLDENTS 


AG 

156 

STARKS  T 

TECH  A 

322 

AG 

166 

TECH  A 

322 

AG 

156 

AG 

183 

419A 


42  1A 


4216 


426A 


428A 


4330 


4528 


4553 


475B 


4808 


4838 


501B 


505B 


520B 


522 


5288 


530B 


531B 


532 


ALGEBRAIC  STRUCTURE 

PREREQ    MATH  301 

0  3.00  V    W   F 

LINEAR  ALGEBRA 
PREREQ    MATH  2528 

12.00  f     WTH 

LINEAR  AL3EBRA 
PREREQ    MATH  421A 

09.00  T  THF 

01.00  V  W   F 

MATH  LOGIC 


03.0  CR 

TECH  A   322 
?i,0    CR 

TECH  A   322 
03.0  CR 

TECH  A   3  20 
TECH  A   310 
0  3.0  CR 


MATH  301  CR  CONSENT  OF  DEPT 


TFCH  A   322 

3  3.0  CR 

TECH  A   3  20 
TECH  A   320 
03. 0  CR 

TECH  A   322 
0  3.0  CR 

TECH  A   322 
3  3. 0  CR 


0  3.0  CR 

TECH  A   120 

03.0  CR 

TECH  A   122 
03.0  CR 


PREREQ 

11.00  v  W   F 

BOOL  ALG-SWI  THEORY 
PREREQ    MATH  301  CR  32CA 
0  1.00  f    W   F 

04.00  V    W   F 

INTRO  TO  TOPOLOGY 
PREREQ    MATH  433A 

02.00  T  THF 

ADVANCED  CALCULUS 
PREREQ    MATH  452A 

09.00  MW   F 

ADV  MATH-PHYS  SCI 

PREREQ    MATH  3C5H  CR  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 

12.00  NT  TH     TECH  A   122 

NUMERICAL  ANALYSIS 

PREREQ    MATH  475A 

0  3.00  P     W   F 

PROBABILITY 
PREREQ    MATH  480A 

10.00  f    W   F 

INTRO  MATH  STAT 
PREREQ    MATH  483A  CR  MATH  48QA,  421A 
AMD  CONSENT  OF  I^STR 
11.00  f    W   F    AG       188 

REAL  VARIABLES  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    MATH  501A 

01.00  T  THF 

TH  ORDIN  DIFF  EQUAT 
PREREQ    MATH  5C5A 

09.00  H     W   F 

MODERN  ALGEBRA 
PREREQ    MATH  520A 

03.00  N  W   F 

ADV  TOPICS-ALGEBRA 
PREREQ    MATH  520B 
04.00  N  W 

THEORY  OF  AUTOMATA 
PREREQ    MATH  528A 

12.00  N  W   F 

GENERAL  TOPOLOGY 
PREREQ    530A 

02.00  T  THF 

ALGEBRAIC  TOPOLOGY 
PREREQ    MATH  531A 

02.00  1  THF 

ADV  TOPICS  TOPCLGGY 
PREREO    CONSENT  CF  DEPT 

01.00-02.50      P    W       TFCh  B    20 


TECH  A  122 

3  3.0  CR 

TECH  8  20 

0  3.0  CR 

TECH  A  122 

03.0  TO  18.0  CR 

F    TECH  B  20 

03.0  CR 

F    TFCH  A  120 

0  3.0  CR 

TECH  A  122 

0  3.0  CR 

TECH  A  120 

03. 0  CR 


104 


551B  FUNCTIONAL  ANALYSIS 
PREREO  MATH    551/5 

1  01.00  T     THF 

552  ADV    TOPICS-ANALYSIS 

PREREQ  CONSENT    CF     DEPT 

1  09.09-10.50  I     TH 

2  10.00-11.50       1  TH 
555B   COMPLEX  VARIABLES 

PREREO    MATH  555A 

1     11.00  V    W   F 

595A   SP  PROJ  ALGEBRA 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
595B   SP  PROJ  GEOMETRY 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
5°5C   SP  PROJ  ANALYSIS 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
595D   SP  PROJ  PROB  +  STAT 

1     TO  BF  ARRANGED 
595E   SP  PROJ  MATH  EDUC 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
595F   SP  PROJ  LOGIC  +  FOL 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
595G   SP  PROJ  TOPOLOGY 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

599  THESIS 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

600  DISSERTATION 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

Microbiology  (MICR) 

301    PRIM-MICROBIOLOGY 

PREREQ 


Jl.i    CR 

TECH  B    20 
13. J    C* 

TECH  B    20 
TECH  A   120 
03. 0  CR 

F    TECH  A   220 
02.0  TO  0  5.0  CR 

02.0  TO  35.0  CR 

02.0  TO  0  5.0  CR 

0  2.0  TO  0  5.0  CR 

02.0  TO  05.0  CR 

02. ^  TO  05.0  CR 

02.0  TO  0  5.0  CR 

02.0  TO  3  5.0  CR 

01.0  TO  12.0  CR 


05.0  CR 


1  YR  OF  CCLLEGE  CHEN  + 
GSA  210A  CR  EQUIVALENT 


390 


422 


451 


452 


1  08.00  MWTH  LS  I 
09.00-10.50  P  W  LS  I 
09.00  F    LS  I 

2  08.00  MWTH  LS  I 
11.00-12.50  N  W  LS  I 
11.00  F    LS  I 

3  08.00  MWTH  LS  I 
01.00-02.50  N  W  LS  I 
08.00  F    LS  I 

4  08.00  MWTH  LS  I 
03.00-04.50  K  W  LS  I 
10.00  F    LS  I 

5  08.00  MWTH  LS  I 
06.00-07.50  PM  N  W  LS  I 
12.00  F    LS  I 

UNDERGRAD  RES  PART  02.0  TO  05.0  CR 

PREREQ    4.00  GPA  IN  MICR  AND/OR 
CONSENT  CF  DEPARTMENT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

MICROBIOLOGY  FCODS  05.0  CR 
PREREO    301 

1     02.00  MW       LS  I      16 

01.00-04.50  F    LS  I       6 

IMMUNOLOGY — LECTURE  33.0  CR 
PREREQ    MICR  403 

1     09.00  f    W   F    LS  I      16 

IMMUNOLOGY — LAB  33.0  CR 
PREREQ 


16 
6 
6 

16 
6 
6 

16 
6 
6 

16 
h 
6 
6 
6 
6 


403  AND  451-3  CR  CONCURRENT 
REGISTRATICN 


1  09.00-11.50 

2  09.00-11.50 
461         GEN-BACT    ♦    VIRUSES 

PREREQ  302 

1  01.00 

03.00-04.50 
500         SEMINAR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
511    RESEARCH 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
525    BIOCHM  PHSL  MICRO 


T    TH 
T    TH 


MW 
1    TH 


BURTCN    THEODORF    A 
FAINE    THOMAS     B 

PHILLIPS    NICHOLS     C    < 
rOWNSEND    CARL    G 

WILSCN    JOSEPH    C 


^CCLARY     DAN  0 

r>CCLARY     DAN  0 

NCCLARY     DAN  0 

WCCL/>RY     DAN  0 

^CCLARY     DAN  0 


NCCLARY 


SFECFMEISTER  ISAAC  L 


LS  I       6 
LS  I       8 
35.3  CR 

WHAM     331A 
LS  I       6 
31.0  CR 


RCUHANDEH 


01.0  TO  15.0  CR 

33.0  CR 
105 


1             10.00  V     WTH             LS     I  16       CGUR    MAURICE 

526         BIOCHM    PHSL-MICRCOR  03.0  CR 
PREREQ          MICR    426 

1             01.00-05.50  TH             LS     I  8 

528         READINGS    IN    MICRC  01.0    TO    10.0  CR 

1  TO    CE    ARRANGED 

562          MOLECULAR    GENETICS  33.0  CR 
PREREQ          MICR    425 

1             08.00  f     W       F          WHAM  212       GILMCRE    RICHARD 

599  THESIS  03.0    TO    39.0  CR 
1              TO    BE     ARRANGED 

600  DISSERTATION  03.0    TO    48.0  CR 
1             TO    BE    ARRANGED 

Music  (MUS) 

001B       SYMPHONIC    BANO  01.0  CR 

PREREQ  CONSENT    CF     INSTRUCTOR 

1             02.00  MwTHF          ALTG  114       KCENIGSTEIN 

OOIC       STAGE    BAND  01.0  CR 

PREREQ  AUDITICN 

1  07.00-09.30  1                     ALTG  114       STINAN    HAROLD    E 

2  07.00-09.30  W                  ALTG  114       LEMASTERS 

3  07.00-09.30  TH             ALTG  114 
001D       LABORATORY    BAND  31.0  CR 

PREREQ  CONSENT    Ci      INSTRUCTOR 

1             07.00-09.00    PM  V                        ALTG  114       KCENIGSTEIN    NICHOLA 

001E       WIND    ENSEMBLE  31.3  CR 

PREREQ  AUDITICN  \ 

1            03.00-04.30  1     TH             ALTG  114       SIEKER    MELVIN    L 

002A       UNIVERSITY    CHOIR  31.0  CR 
PREREQ          AUDITICN 

1             04.00-05.30  T     TH             ALTG  115        KINGSBURY     ROBERT    W 

002B       CHORUS    ORATORIO  00.0    TO    31.0  CR 

1  07.30-09.45    Py  V                       H    EC  140B    KINGSBURY    ROBERT    W 

2  07.30-09.45    PM  ¥                       ALTG  115       KINGSBURY    ROBERT 
002C       MALE    GLEE    CLUB  31.0  CR 

PREREQ  AUDITICN 

1             08. 00-09. 30    PM  I     TH             ALTG  115       KINGSBURY    ROBERT    W 

002D      WOMEN-CHORAL    ENSEM  31.0  CR 
PREREQ          AUDITION 

1             03.00  *    W                  ALTG  115        TAYLCR    CHARLES    C 

03.00  F          ALTG  116       TAYLCR    CHARLES    C 

002E      ANGEL    FLT    ANGELAIRE  31.0  CR 
PREREQ          MEMBERSHIP     IN    S.I.U.     ANGEL 
FLIGHT 

1             07.30-09.00    PM  T     TH             ALTG  248 

003A      UNIVERSITY    ORCHESTR  31.0  CR 
PREREQ          CONSENT    CF     INSTRUCTOR 

1             03.00-04.30  N    W       F          ALTG  114       KAR^AN    MYRON    H 

003B       CHAMBER    ORCHESTRA  31.0  CR 
PREREQ         AUDITICN 

1            TO    BE    ARRANGED  LEVINSON    HERBERT    L 

010A      CLASS    APP-STRINGS  31.0  CR 

1            09.00  T    TH            ALTG  114       WHARTON    JOHN    S 

010B      CLASS    APP-WOODWINDS  31.0  CR 

1            08.00  T    TH            QBF  114       INTRAVIA    +    RESNICK 

010C       CLASS    APP-BRASS  31.0  CR 

1            11.00  T    TH            ALTG  114       STIMAN    +    LEMASTERS 

010D      CLASS    APP-PERCUSS  31.0  CR 

1            10.00  T     TH            ALTG  114       FLOYC    SAMUEL 

010E       CLASS    APP-PIANO  31.0  CR 

1  08.00  f            F          ALTG  331       HARTLINE    ELISABETH  C 

(MM1) 

2  08.00  T    TH            ALTG  331       HARTLINE 
KP2 

3  09.00  P            F          ALTG  331       BEDFORD 
KP3 

4  09.00  T    TH            ALTG  331       BEDFCRD 
SKP3 

5  10.00  T          F          ALTG  331       HARTLINE 
MM5 

6  10.00  H    W                 ALTG  331       HARTLINE 


KP2 


106 


f    w 


f    w 


f    VI 


f    w 


T 


1  TH 
1  TH 

MWTHF 

NlWTHF 
MWTHF 
MWTHF 
V1WTHF 


ALTG 


ALTG 


ALTG 


ALTG 


ALTG 


ALTG 


ALTG 


ALTG 


ALTG 


ALTG 


331 


331 


331 


331 


331 


331 


331 


331 


331 


331 


31.0  CR 

ALTG  2^8 

ALTG  2^8 

04.0  CR 

ALTG  2^8 

04.0  CR 

ALTG  136 

ALTG  248 

ALTG  136 

ALTG  116 


7  11.00  f  F    ALTG     331 
MM2 

8  11.00  T  TH 
KP1 

9  11.00  W 
KP1 

10  12.00 
MM2 

11  12.00 
MM6 

12  01.00 
MM6 

13  01.00 
MM4 

14  02.00 
MM5 

15  02.00 
MM6 

16  03.00 
KP2 

17  03.00 
KP6 

010F      CLASS    APP-VOICE 

1  10.00 

2  01.00 
105A   THEORY  OF  MUSIC 

1     09.00 
105B   THEORY  OF  MUSIC 

1  08.00 

2  08. OC 

3  09.00 

4  09.00 
140A   PRIV  APP  MUS-VIOLIN     01.0  TO  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    MUS  CONC  CR  SECCNDARY  CONC  OR 
CONSENT  CF  MUS  FACULTY 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGEO 

3  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 

140B   PRIV  APP  MUS-VIOLA      01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    MUS  CONC  CP  SECCNDARY  CONC  OR 
CONSENT  OF  MUS  FACULTY 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
140C   PRIV  APP  MUS-CELLO      01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    MUS  CONC  CR  SECCNDARY  CONC  OR 
CONSENT  CF  MUS  FACULTY 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
140D   PRIV  APP  MUS-STRING     01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    MUS  CONC  CR  SECCNDARY  CONC  OR 
CONSENT  CF  MUS  FACULTY 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
140E   PRIV  APP  MUS-FLUTE      01.0  TO  34.0  CR 
PREREQ    MUS  CONC  CR  SECCNDARY  CONC  OR 
CONSENT  CF  MUS  FACULTY 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 

140F   PRIV  APP  MUS-OBOE       01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    MUS  CONC  CR  SECCNDARY  CONC  OR 
CONSENT  CF  MUS  FACULTY 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
140G   PRTV  APP  MUS-CLAR       01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    MUS  CONC  CR  SECCNDARY  CONC  OR 
CONSENT  CF  MUS  FACULTY 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 


BEDFCRD 

HARTLINE 

BEDFCRD 

hARTLINE 

HARTLINE 

BEDFCRD 

BEDFCRD 

HARTLINE 

HARTLINE 

BEDFCRD 

BEDFCRD 


KAGEFF  BURT 
KAGEFF  BURT 


HUSSEY  GEORGE  A 

WEBB  MARY  ANN  V 
BABER  JOSEPH  W 
CLDFIELD  AL 
GRIZZELL  MARY  JANE 


LEVINSON  HERBERT  L 
KARTNAN  MYRON  H 
WHARTON  JOHN  S 


BABER  JOSEPH  W 


CCWLEY  DAVID 


COWLEY  DAVID 


RESNICK  ROBERT  S 
BOTTJE  WILL  G 


HUSSEY  GEORGE  A 


RESNICK  ROBERT  S 
INTRAVAIA 


T07 


140H   PRIV  APP  MUS-BASSON     01.0  TU  04.0  C} 
PREREQ    MUS  CONC  CR  SECCNDARY  CONC  OR 
CONSENT  CF  MUS  FACULTY 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  INTRAVAIA  LAWRENCi 

RESTRICTED  -  SEF  NCTE  BELCW 
1401   PRIV  APP  MUS-SAX        01.0  TO  04. J  CR 
PREREQ    MUS  CGNC  OR  SECCNDARY  CONC  OR 
CONSENT  CF  MUS  FACULTY 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED  RESNICK  ROBERT  S 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED  EUSSEY  GEORGE  A 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NOTE  BELCW 

140J   PRIV  APP  MUS-PERCUS     01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    MUS  CONC  CR  SECONDARY  CONC  OR 
CONSENT  CF  MUS  FACULTY 
i     TO  BE  ARRANGED  FLOYC  SAMUEL 

RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
140K   PRIV  APP  MUS-PIANO      01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    MUS  CONC  CR  SECONDARY  CONC  OR 
CONSENT  CF  MUS  FACULTY 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED  CRIZZELL  MARY  JANE 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED  CENKER  FRED  H 

3  TO  BE  ARRANGED  BARWICK  STFVEM 

4  TG  BE  ARRANGED  PUELLER  ROBERT  E 

5  TO  BE  ARRANGED  WERNER  WARREN  KENT 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 

140L   PRIV  APP  MUS-F  HORN     01.0  TO  34.0  CR 
PREREQ    MUS  CONC  CR  SECONDARY  CONC  OR 
CONSENT  CF  MUS  FACULTY 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  NADAF  GEORGE 

RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
140M   PRIV  APP  MUS-TRUMP      01.0  TO  04. J  CR 
PREREQ    MUS  CONC  CR  SECONDARY  CONC  OR 
CONSENT  GF  MUS  FACULTY 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED  LEMASTERS  DONALD  D 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED  CLSSCN  PHILLIP  H 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 

140N   PRIV  APP  MUS-TRBCNE     01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    MUS  CONC  CR  SECCNDARY  CONC  OR 
CONSENT  CF  MUS  FACULTY 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  STIMAN  HAROLD  E 

RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
1400   PRIV  APP  MUS-TUBA       01.0  TO  04. 0  CR 
PREREQ    MUS  CONC  CR  SECONDARY  CONC  OR 
CONSENT  CF  MUS  FACULTY 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  STIMAN  HAROLD  E 

RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
140P   PRIV  APP  MUS-BATONE     01.0  TO  04. J  CR 
PREREQ    MUS  CGNC  CR  SECCNDARY  CONC  OR 
CONSENT  CF  MUS  FACULTY 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  STIM4N  HAROLD  E 

RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
140Q   PRIV  APP  MUS-VCICE      01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    MUS  CONC  CR  SECCNDARY  CONC  OR 
CONSENT  CF  MUS  FACULTY 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED  KAGEFF  BURT 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED  TAYLCR  WILLIAM  KLET1 

3  TO  BE  ARRANGED  LAWRENCE  MARJORIE 

4  TO  BE  ARRANGED  WALLACE  MARY 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NOTE  BELCW 

140R   PRIV  APP  MUS-ORGAN      01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    MUS  CONC  CR  SECCNDARY  CONC  OR 
CONSENT  CF  MUS  FACULTY 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  WEBB  MARY  ANN  V 

RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
140S   PRIV  APP  MUS-HARPCH     01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    MUS  CONC  CR  SECCNDARY  CONC  OR 
CONSENT  CF  MUS  FACULTY 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED  NORGAN  WESLEY  K 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED  BEDFORD  FRANCES 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 

200    FUNDAMENTALS-MUSIC  03.0  CR 

1  01.00  y  W   F    ALTG     2'+8   NCHUGH 

2  03.00  t    W   F    ALTG     248   HCHUGH 
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205B 

THEORY    OF 

•    MUSIC 

33. J    CR 

PREREQ 

205A 

1 

11.00 

MWTHF 

ALTG            106 

2 

11.00 

VTWTHF 

ALTG            2^8 

3 

11.00 

NTWTHF 

ALTG            116 

240A 

PRIV    APP 

MUS-VIOLIN            01.  u 

TO    04. J    CR 

PREREQ 

3    QTRS    AT     FREVICUS 

,    LfcVcL    ON 

SAME     INSTR    OR    CCNSENT 

1 

TO    BE 

ARRANGED 

2 

TO    BE 

ARRANGED 

3 

TO    BE 

ARRANGED 

CENKER  FRED  H 
NUELLER  ROBERT  E 

WERNER 


LEVINSON  HERBERT  L 
KARTNAN  MYRON  H 
WHARTON  JOHN  S 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
24QB   PRIV  APP  MUS-VIOLA      01.0  TO  04. 0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  PREVICUS  LLVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  BASER  JOSEPH  W 

RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
240C   PRIV  APP  MUS-CELLO      01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  PREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  COWLEY  DAVID 

RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
240D   PRIV  APP  MUS-STRING     01.0  TO  34.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  PREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  COWLEY  DAVID 

RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
240E   PRIV  APP  MUS-FLUTE      01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  PREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED  RESMCK  ROBERT  S 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED  B0TTJC  WILL  G 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 

240F   PRIV  APP  MUS-OBOE       01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  PREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  FUSSEY  GEORGE  A 

RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
240G   PRIV  APP  MUS-CLAR       01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  PREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INST"  OR  CCNSENT 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED  RESMCK  ROBERT  S 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED  INTRAVIA  L 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 

240H   PRIV  APP  MUS-BASSCN     01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  PREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  INTRAVAIA  LAWRENCE  J 

RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
2401   PRIV  APP  MUS-SAX        01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  PREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 

1  TO  RE  ARRANGED  RESNICK  ROBERT  S 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED  HUSSEY  GEORGE  A 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 

240J   PRIV  APP  MUS-PERCUS     01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  PREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  FLOYC  SAMUEL 

RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
240K   PRIV  APP  MUS-PIANC      01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  PREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 
ARRANGED  GRIZZELL  MARY  JANt 

ARRANGED  CENKER  FRED  H 

ARRANGED  8ARWICK  STEVEN 

ARRANGED  NUELLER  ROBERT  E 

ARRANGED  WERNER  WARREN  KENT 

RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
240L   PRIV  APP  MUS-F  HORN     01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  PREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAMF  INSTP  OR  CCNSENT 
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1 

TO 

BE 

2 

TO 

BE 

3 

TO 

BE 

4 

TO 

BE 

5 

TO 

BE 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED  NADAF    GEORGE 

RESTRICTED    -    SEE    NOTE    BELCW 
240M       PRIV    APP    MUS-TRUMP  01.0    TO    04. 0    CR 

PREREQ  3    QTRS    AT    PREVIOUS    LEVEL    UN 

SAME     INSTK    OR    CCNSENT 

1  TO    BF    ARRANGED  LhMASTERS    DONALD    1 

2  TO    BE    ARRANGFD  CLSSCN    PHILLIP    H 
RESTRICTED    -    SEE    NOTE    BELCW 

240N       PRIV    APP    MUS-TROCNE  01.0    TO    04.0    CR 

PREREQ  3    QTRS    AT    PREVIOUS    LEVEL    ON 

SAME     INSTR    OR    CCNSENT 
1  TO    BE    ARRANGED  STIMAN    HAROLD    E 

RESTRICTED    -    SEE     NC7E     BELCW 
2400       PRIV    APP    MUS-TUBA  01.0    TO    04.0    CR 

PREREQ  3    QTRS    AT    PREVIOUS    LEVEL    ON 

SAME     INSTR    OR    CCNSENT 
1  TO    BE    ARRANGED  STIVAN    HAROLC    r- 

RESTRICTED    -    SEE    NOTE     BELCW 
240P       PRIV    APP    MUS-BATGNE  01.0    TO    04. 0    CR 

PREREQ  3    QTRS    AT    PREVIOUS    LEVEL    UN 

SAME     INSTR    OR    CCNSENT 
1  TO    BE    ARRANGED  SriNAN    HAROLD    E 

RESTRICTED    -    SEE    NCTE    BELCW 
240Q       PRIV    APP    MUS-VQICE  01.0    TO    04. 0    CR 

PREREQ  3    QTRS    AT    PREVIOUS    LEVEL    ON 

SAME     INSTR    OR    CCNSENT 

1  TO    BE     ARRANGED  KAG6FF    BURT 

2  TO    BE    ARRANGFD  TAYLCR    WILLIAM    KLET 

3  TO    BE    ARRANGED  LAWRENCE    MARJORIF 

4  TO    BE    ARRANGFD  WALLACE    MARY 
RESTRICTED    -    SEE    NCTE    BELCW 

240R       PRIV    APP    MUS-ORGAN  01.0    TO    04. 0    CR 

PREREQ  3    QTRS    AT    PREVICUS    LEVEL    ON 

SAME     INSTR    OR    CCNSENT 
1  TO    BE    ARRANGED  WEBB    VARY    ANN    V 

RESTRICTED    -    SFE    NCTE     BELCW 
240S       PRIV    APP    MUS-H4RPCH  01.0    TO    04.0    CR 

PREREQ  3    QTRS    AT    PREVIOUS    LEVEL    ON 

SAME     INSTR    OR    CCNSENT 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED  NCRGAN    WESLEY    K 

2  TO    BE    ARRANGFD  PEDFCRO    FRANCES 
RESTRICTED    -    SEE    NOTE     BELCW 

300B       EL    METH-NON    MAJ    4-6  03.0    CR 

PREREQ  200    CR    ECLIVALENT 

1  12.00  P    W       F 

300C       EL    METH-NON    MAJ    K-3 

PREREQ  200    OR    ECLIVALEM 

1  10.00  f    W       F 

3051       INSTRUMENTAL    PROB 

1  12.00  V    w       F 

305V      VOCAL    PROB+METH    /P/ 

1  01.00  V    W       F 

309A       ARRANGING 

PREREQ  105C 

1  11.00  T     TH 

312B       COMPOSITION 

PREREQ  312A 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED 

2  TO    BE    ARRANGFD 
318A      CONDUCTING 

1  12.00  T    TH 

326B      ANALYSIS 

PREREQ  326A 

1  02.00  T     TH 

340A      PRIV    APP    MUS-VIOLIN  01.0 

PREREQ  3    QTRS    AT    PREVIOUS 

SAME    INSTR    OR    CCNSENT 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGFD  LEVINSON    HERBERT 

2  TO    BE    ARRANGED  KARTNAN    MYRON    H 

3  TO    BE    ARRANGED  WHARTON    JOHN    S 
RESTRICTED    -    SEE    NCTE    BELCW 
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ALTG 

248 

VCHUGH 

0  3.0 

CR 

ALTG 

248 

NCHUCH 

03.0 

CR 

ALTG 

136 

KOENIGSTEIN  NICHOLA 

03.0 

CR 

ALTG 

136 

TAYLCR  CHARLES  C 

32.0 

CR 

ALTG 

115 

BABER 

02.0 

CR 

BOTTJE  WILL  G 
CLDFIELD 

02.0 

CR 

ALTG 

248 

LEVINSON  HERBERT  L 

02.0 

CR 

ALTG 

116 

BGTTJE 

TO  04.0 

CR 

LEVEL  ( 

DN 

340B 


340C 


340D 


340E 


340F 


340G 


340H 


3401 


340J 


340K 


PRIV  APP  MUS-VIOLA      01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  FREVICUS  LEVtL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OP  CCMSEMT 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
PRIV  APP  MUS-CELLC      01.0  TO  34.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  PREVIOUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
PRIV  APP  MUS-STRING     01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  PPEVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
PRIV  APP  MUS-FLUTE      01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  PREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED  -  SE>=  NCTE  BELCW 
PRIV  APP  MUS-OBOE       01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  PREVICUS  LEVhL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
PRIV  APP  MUS-CLAR       01.0  TO  34.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  FREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
PRIV  APP  MUS-BASSON     01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  PREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
PRIV  APP  MUS-SAX        01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  PREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NOTE  BELCW 
PRIV  APP  MUS-PERCUS     01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  PREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
PRIV  APP  MUS-PIANO      01.0  TO  34.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  FREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 
ARRANGED 


340L 


340M 


340N 


TO 
TO 
TO 
TO 
TO 


BE 
BE 
BE 
BE 
BE 


ARRANGED 
ARRANGED 
ARRANGED 
ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
PRIV  APP  MUS-F  HCRN     01.0  TO  34.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  PREVIOUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
PRIV  APP  MUS-TRUMP      01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  PREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
PRIV  APP  MUS-TRBONE     01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  PREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
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RABER    JCSEPH    W 


CCWLEY  DAVID 


CCWLEY  DAVID 


RESNICK  ROBERT  S 
ROTTJE  WILL  G 


hUSSEY  GEORGE  A 


RESNICK  ROBERT  S 
INTRAVAI A 


INTRAVAIA  LAWRENCE  J 


RESNICK  ROBERT  S 
hUSSEY  GEORGE  A 


FLOYC  SAMUEL 


GRIZZELL  MARY  JANE 
CENKER  FRED  H 
BARWICK  STEVEN 
NUELLER  ROBERT  E 
WERNER  WARREN  KENT 


fsADAF  GEORGE 


LEMASTERS  DONALD  D 
CLSSCN  PHILLIP  H 


STINAN  HAROLO  E 


3400   PRIV  APP  MUS-TUBA 

PREREG    3  QTRS  AT 
SAME  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCT 
340P   PRIV  APP  MUS-BATONE 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT 
SAME  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCT 
3400   PRIV  APP  MUS-VOICE 
PREREO    3  QTRS  AT 
SAME  INSTR 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

3  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

4  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCT 

340R   PRIV  APP  MUS-ORGAN 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT 
SAME  INSTP 
1     TC  BE  ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCT 
340S   PRIV  APP  MUS-HARPCH 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT 
SAME  INSTR 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCT 

341    ACCOMPANYING  LAB 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
346    OPERA  WORKSHOP 
1     03.00 

03.00-04.50 
07.00-10.00  PM 
357B   MUSIC  HIST  +  LIT 
PREREQ    357A 
1     10.00 
365A   CHAMBER  MUS-VOCAL 

1  04.00 

2  04.00 
365B   CHAMBER  MUS-STRING 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
365C   CHAMBER  MUS-WOODWND 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
365D   CHAMBER  MUS-BRASS 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
365E   CHAMBER  MUS-PERCUSS 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
411B   CHORAL  LITERATURE 

1     02.00  H 

414    COLLEGIUM  MUSICUM 

PREREQ    MUSIC  CONC 
CONSENT  CF 
1     01.00 
440A   PRIV  APP  MUS-VIOLIN 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT 
SAME  INSTR 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

3  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NOT 

440B   PRIV  APP  MUS-VIOLA 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT 
SAME  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCT 
440C   PRIV  APP  MUS-CELLO 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT 
SAME  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
SFSTRICTED  -  SEE  NCT 


01.0  TO  'J4.0  CR 
PREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
OR  CCNSENT 

E  BELCW 

01.0  TO  04. o  CR 
PREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
OR  CCNSENT 

E  BELCW 

01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREVICUS  LEVtL  ON 
OR  CCNSENT 


E  BELCW 

01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
OR  CCNSENT 

E  BELCW 

01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
OR  CCNSENT 


TE  BELCW 

01.0 

CR 

02. 

3 

TO  36.0 

CR 

T  TH 

ALTG 

115 

F 

ALTG 

115 

WTH 

ALTG 

116 

03.0 

CR 

TWTHF 

ALTG 

116 

01.0 

CR 

N  W 

ALTG 

115 

V  W 

ALTG 

116 

01.0 

CR 

01.0 

CR 

01.0 

CR 

01.0 

CR 

03.0  CR 
W   F    ALTG     106 
02.0  TO  06.0  CR 
ENTRMION  AND/OR 

DEPARTMENT 
T  TH     ALTG     115 

01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
OR  CCNSENT 


E  BELCW 

01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
OR  CCNSENT 

E  BELCW 

01.0    TO    04.0    CR 
PREVICUS    LEVEL    ON 
OR    CCNSENT 


STIMflN    HAROLD    E 


STIM/5N    HAROLD    E 


KAGEFF    BURT 
TAYLCR    WILLIAM    KLE1 
LAWRENCE    MARJPRI E 
WALLACE    MARY 


WEBB    VARY     ANN    V 


NORGAN    WESLEY    K 
BEDFCRD    FRANCES 


HARTLINE    ELISABETH    I 

LAWRENCE  MARJCRI E 
LAWRENCE  MARJORIE 
LAWRENCE    MARJORIE 


KINGSBURY    ROBERT 
TAYLCR    CHARLES 

KARTNAN    MYRON 

RESNICK    +    HUSSEY 

NADAF    +    KOENIGSTEIN 

FLOYC    SAMUEL 


NCRGAN    WESLEY    K 


LEVINSON    HERBERT    L 
KART^AN    MYRON    H 
WHARTON    JOHN    S 


BABER    JOSEPH    W 


COWLEY    DAVID 


E    BELCW 
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J    CR 
ON 


S    CR 
ON 


440D       PRIV    APP    MUS-STRING  01.0    TO    34.0    CR 

PRFREQ  3    QTRS    AT    PREVICUS    LEVEL    O.N 

SAMF     INST1?    OR    CCNSENT 
1  TO    BE    ARRANGED 

RESTRICTED    -     SEF     NCTE     BELCW 
440E       PRIV    APP    MOS-FLUTE  01.0    TO    04. J    CR 

PREREO  3    QTRS    AT     PREVICUS    LEVEL    ON 

SAME     INSTR    OR    CCNSENT 

1  TO    3E     ARRANGED 

2  TO    BE    ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED    -    SEE     NCTE     BELCW 

440F       PRIV    APP    MUS-UBOE  01.0    TO    04.0    CR 

PREREO  3    QTRS    AT    PREVICUS    LcVtL    ON 

SAME     JNSTS    OR    CCNSENT 
1  TO    BE    ARRANGED 

RESTRICTED    -    SEE     NCTE     BELCW 
•+40G       PRIV    APP    MUS-CLAR  01.0    TO    04. 0    CR 

PREREQ  3    QTRS    AT    PREVICUS    LEVEL    ON 

SAME     INSTR    OR    CCNSENT 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED 

2  TO    BE     ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED    -    SEE    NOTE    BELCW 

440H       PRIV    APP    MUS-B^SSQN  01.0    TO    04.0    CR 

PREREO  3    QTRS    AT     PREVICUS    LEVtL    ON 

SAME     INSTW    OR    CCNSENT 
1  TO    BE    ARRANGED 

RESTRICTED    -    SEE     NCTE    BELCW 
4401       PRIV    APP    MUS-SAX  01.0    TG    J4. 

PREREQ  3    QTRS    AT     PREVICUS    LEVEL 

SAME     INSTR    OR    CCNSENT 

1  TO    BE    ARRA  nIGED 

2  TO    BE    ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED    -    SFE    NCTE     3ELCW 

440J       PRIV    APP    MUS-PFRCUS  01.0    TO    04. 

PREREQ  3    QTRS    AT    PREVICUS    LEVEL 

SAMF     INSTR    OR    CCNSENT 
1  TO    BE    ARRANGED 

RESTRICTED    -    SEE    NOTE     BELCW 
440K       PRIV    APP    MUS-PIANO  01.0    TO    04. 0    CR 

3    QTRS    AT    PREVICUS    LEVhL    ON 
SAME     INSTH    OR    CCNSENT 
ARRANGED 
ARRANGED 
ARRANGED 
ARRANGED 
ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED    -    SEE    NCTE    BELCW 
440L       PRIV    APP    MUS-F    HORN  01.0    TO    04.0    CR 

PREREQ  3    QTRS    AT    PREVICUS    LEVtL    ON 

SAME     INSTR    OR    CCNSENT 
1  TO    BE    ARRANGED 

RESTRICTED    -    SEE    NCTE     BELCW 
440M       PRIV    APP    MUS-TRUKP  01.0    TO    04.0    CR 

PREREQ  3    QTRS    AT    PREVICUS    LEVEL    ON 

SAME     INSTP    OR    CCNSENT 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED  -  SFE  NOTE  BELCW 

440N   PRIV  APP  MUS-TRBONE     01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  PREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
4400   PRIV  APP  MUS-TUBA       01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  PREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 
1     TO  BF  ARRANGED 

RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
440P   PRIV  APP  MUS-BATCNE     01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  PREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTP  OR  CCNSENT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
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PREREQ 

1 

TC  BE 

2 

ro  BE 

3 

TO  BE 

4 

TO  BE 

5 

TO  BE 

COWLEY    DAVID 


RES  NICK     ROBERT    S 
BGTTJE    WILL    G 


HUSSEY    GEORGE     A 


RESNICK    ROBERT    S 
INTRAVAIA 


INTRAVAI A    LAWRENCE    J 


RESNICK    ROBERT    S 
FUSSEY    GEORGE    A 


FLOYC    SAMUEL 


GRIZZELL    MARY    JANE 

CENKER    FRED    H 
BAR  WICK     ST  TV  EM 
MUELLER    ROBERT    E 
WERNER    WARREN    KENT 


NADAF    GEORGE 


LFMASTERS    D0N4LD    C 
CLSSCN    PHILLIP    H 


STI^AN    HAROLD    F 


STINAN    HAROLD    E 


STIMAN    HAROLD    E 


440Q   PRIV  APP  MUS-VOICE      01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  PREVIOUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTP  OR  CCNSENT 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED  KAGEFF  8URT 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED  FAYLCR  WILLIAM  KLE 

3  TO  BE  ARRANGED  LAWRENCE  MARJORIE 

4  TO  BE  ARRANGED  WALLACE  MARY 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NC7E  BELCW 

440R   PRIV  APP  MUS-ORGAN      01. 'J  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  PREVIOUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  WEBB  MARY  ANN  V 

RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NOTE  BELCW 
440S   PRIV  APP  MUS-HARPCH     01.0  TO  0<t.O  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  FREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED  NCRG^N  WESLEY  K 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED  PEDECRD  FRANCES 
RESTRICTED  -  SFE  NCTE  BELCW 

441B   COUNTERPOINT  32. J  CR 

PREREQ    105C 
1     01.00  1  TH     ALTO     136   WERNER  WARREN  KENT 

444B   INTERMEDIATE  COMP  3Z._i    CR 

PREREQ    444A 

1  TC  BE  ARRANGED  BCTTJE 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

461    TEACH  TECH  AND  MAT  02. J  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  GklZZELL 

468    MUSIC  PRODUCTIONS       02.0  TO  12.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGFD  LAWRENCE 

481  READINGS  IN  THEORY      0  2.0  TO  06.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  NUELLER  ROBERT  E 

482  READ  IN  HIST  +  LIT      02.0  TO  06. J  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  MORGAN  WESLEY  K 

483  READ  IN  MUS  EDUC        0  2 . 'J  TO  06.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  NCHUCH  CATHERINE 

499    INDEPENDENT  STUDY       01.0  TO  12.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  NCHUCH  CATHERINE 

502B   ANALYTIC  TECHNIQUES  02. 0  CR 

1     02.00  T  TH     ALTG     136   NUELLER  ROBERT  E 

507    19TH  CENTURY  MUSIC  03.0  CR 

1     10.00  TW   F    ALTG     106   8ARWICK  STEVEN 

522    SEM  VUS  HIST-LIT  D3.0  CR 

1     12.00  N  W   F    LIB      117   CENKER 

531    ADV  COMPOSITION         02.0  TO  09.0  CR 
PREREQ    312C,  342C,  ANC  CONSENT  OF 
INSTRUCTCR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  801 TJE  WILL  G 

535    CONTEMPORARY  IDICMS  03.0  CR 

1     09.00  N  W   F    ALTG     115   BCTTJE  WILL  GAY 

540A   PRIV  APP  MUS-VIOLIN     01.0  TO  34. 0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  PREVIOUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTP  OR  CCNSENT 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED  LEVINSON  HERBERT  L 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGEO  KARTNAN  MYRON  H 

3  TO  BE  ARRANGED  WHARTON  JOHN  S 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 

540B   PRIV  APP  MUS-VIOLA      01.0  TO  34.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  PREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  BABER  JOSEPH  W 

RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
^40C   PRIV  APP  MUS-CELLO      01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  PREVIOUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  COWLEY  DAVID 

RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
540D   PRIV  APP  MUS-STRING     01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  PREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  COWLEY  DAVID 

RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NOTE  BELCW 
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CR 

ON 


|    CR 
ON 


5406       PRIV    APP    MUS-FLUTF  01.0    TO    34. U    CR 

PREREQ  3    QTRS    AT     FRFVICUS    LEVEL    ON 

SAME     INSTR    OR    CCNSENT 

1  TC    BE    ARRANGED 
RFSTRICTED-SEE     NCTE     BELOW 

2  TO    BE    ARRANGFD 
RESTRICTED    -    SEE    NCTE     BELCW 

540F       PRIV    APP    MUS-QBOE  31.0     TO    04.0    CR 

PREREO  3    QTRS    AT    PREVIOUS    LEVtL    ON 

SAME     INSTR     OR    CCNSENT 
1  TO    BE    ARRANGED 

RESTRICTED    -    SEF    NCTE     BELCW 
540G       PRIV    APP    MUS-CLAR  01.0    TO    34. 0    CR 

PREREO  3    OTRS    AT    PREVIOUS    LEVEL    ON 

SAME     INSTR    OR    CCNSENT 

1  TC  BE  ARRANGED 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 

540H   PRIV  APP  MUS-BASSON     01.3  TO  34. 
PREREO    3  QTRS  AT  FREVICUS  LEVEL 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
5401   PRIV  APP  MUS-SAX        01.0  TO  04.' 
PREREO    3  QTRS  AT  FREVICUS  LEVEL 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSFMT 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED  -  SFE  NCTE  BELCW 

540J   PRIV  APP  MUS-PERCUS     0  1.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  FREVICUS  LEVtL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGFD 

RESTRICTED  -  SFE  NCTE  BELCW 
540K   PRIV  APP  MUS-PIANO      01.0  TO  34.3  CR 
3  OTRS  AT  FREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 
ARRANGED 
ARRANGED 
ARRANGED 
ARRANGED 
ARRANGFD 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
540L   PRIV  APP  MUS-F  HORN     01.0  TO  04. J  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  FREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 
1     TO  8E  ARRANGED 

RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
540M   PRIV  APP  MUS-TRUMP      01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  FREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 

1  TC  BE  ARRANGFD 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  3ELCW 

540N   PRIV  APP  MUS-TRBCNE     01.0  TO  34.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  FREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
5400   PRIV  APP  MUS-TUBA       01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  FREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

RESTRICTED  SEE  NOTE  BELOW 
540P   PRIV  APP  MUS-BATGNE     01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  PREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

RESTRICTED  -  SEE  NCTE  BELCW 
540Q   PRIV  APP  MUS-VOICE      01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    3  QTRS  AT  FREVICUS  LEVEL  ON 
SAME  INSTR  OR  CCNSENT 


PREREQ 

1 

TO    BE 

2 

TO    ?>E 

3 

TO    BE 

4 

TO    BE 

5 

TO    BE 

WESNICK  ROBFRT  S 
BCTTJF  WILL  G 

EUSSEY  GEORGE  A 


RES  NICK  ROBERT  S 
I  NT  RAVI  A  L 


INTRAVAIA  LAWRENCE  J 


RESNICK  ROBERT  S 
HUSSEY  GEORGE  A 


FLOYC  SAMUEL 


GRIZZELL  MARY  JANE 
CENKER  FRED  H 
BARWICK  STEVEN 
MUELLER  ROBERT  E 
WERNER  WARREN  KENT 


NADAF  GEORGE 


LEMASTERS  DGNALD  D 
CLSSCN  PHILLIP  H 


STIVAN  HAROLD  E 


STIM/5N  HAROLD  F 


STINAN  HAROLD  E 
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1  TO    BF    ARRANGED  KAGEFF 

2  TO    BE    ARRANGED  TAYLCR    WILLIAM    KLE1 

3  TO    BE    ARRANGED  LAWRENCE    MARJORIE 

4  TO    BE    ARRANGED  kALL/*CE     MARY 
RESTRICTED    -    SEE     NCTE     BELCW 

540R       PRIV    APP    MUS-ORGAN  01.0    TO    34.0    CR 

PREREG  3    QTRS    AT    FREVICUS    LEVEL    ON 

SAME     INSTR     OR    CCNSENT 
1  TO    BE    ARRANGED  rfEBB    MARY     ANN    V 

RESTRICTED    -    SEF    NCTE     BELCW 
540S       PRIV    APP    MUS-HARPCH  31.   »    TO    34.0    CR 

PREREQ  3    OTRS    AT    PREVIOUS    LEVEL    ON 

SAME     INSTR    OR    CCNSENT 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED  MORGAN    WESLEY    K 

2  TO    BE     ARRANGED  FiEDFCRD    FRANCES 
RESTRICTED    -    SEE    NOTE     BELCW 

545         PEDAGUGY-MUS    THEORY  03.0    TO    09.0    CR 

1  01.00  f    W       F  ALTG  115       MUELLER    ROBERT    E 

550         ADMIN    +     SUPERVISION  ol.O    CR 

1  01.00  v    W       F  ALTG  2 48        MCHUGH 

556  ADV    CONDUCTING  02.0     TO    06.0    CR 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED  KINGSBURY    ROBERT    1 

2  TO    BE    ARRANGED  LEVINSON    HERBERT    L 

3  TO    BE    ARRANGED  KOENIGSTEIN    NICHOLl 
566A       INST    ENSFMBLE-SYMPH                                   31.0    CR 

1  02.00  N    W       F  ALTG  114       KCEMGSTEIN    NICK 

566B       INST    ENSEMBLE-WIND  31.0    CR 

1  03.00-04.30  I     TH  ALTG  114       SIENER    KELVIN 

566C       INST    ENSEMBLE-ORCH  31.0    CR 

1  03.00-04.30  f    W       F  ALTG  114       KARTNAN    MYRON 

566D       INST    ENSEM3LE-S     I     S  01. 0    CR 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED  LEVINSON    HERBERT 

566E       SMALL     INST    ENSEMBLE  01.0    CR 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED  KARTNA.N    MYRON 

567A       VOCAL    E NSE MBL-CHC I R  01.0    CR 

1  04.00-05.30  T     TH  ALTG  115        KINGSBURY    ROBERT 

567B       VOCAL    E NSE MB L-CHCRL  01.0    CR 

1  07.30-09.45     PM       f  H    EC  140B    KINGSBURY    ROBERT 

567C       VOCAL    ENSEMBL-M    G    C  01.0    CR 

1  08.00-09.30    Pw  T     TH  ALTG  115       KINGSBURY    ROBERT 

567D       VOCAL    ENSEMBL-W    C    E  01.0    CR 

1  0  3.00  f     W       F  ALTG  115       TAYLCR    C 

567E       VOCAL    E NSEMBL-S MALL  31. J    CR 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED  KINGSBURY    ROBERT 

568         OPERA    WORKSHOP  02.0    TO    12.0    CR 

1  03.00  T     TH  ALTG  115        LAWRENCE    MARJORIE 

03.00-04.50  F  ALTG  115        LAWRENCE    MARJORIE 

07.00-10.00    PM  WTH  ALTG  116       LAWRENCE    MARJORIE 

599  THESIS  03.0    TO    09.3    CR 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED  SCRDCN    RODERICK    0 

Music  140,   240,    340  and  440: 

All  registrants  should  be  entered  on 

rosters  kept  by  Mr.  Wharton  and 

their  cards  should  hear  his 

signature 

Philosophy  (PHIL) 

301         PHIL    OF    RELIGION  04.0    CR 

1  11.00  NTWTH  H    EC  238       HOWIE 

340  ELEM    ETHICS  04.0    CR 

1  03.00  VTWTH  H    EC  236 

345         BLACK    SOCIAL    PHIL  33.0    CR 

PREREQ  JR    STANDING    OR    PERMISSIONOF 

DEPT 

1  03.00  T     THF  H    EC  233       ALLEN 

360         PHIL    OF    ART  34.0    CR 

1  04. 00-05. 50  f    W  H    C  232       BARALT    LUIS 

460         ADV    PHIL    OF    ART  34.0    CR 

1  07.35-09.15    PM  7     TH  H    EC  238        TENNEY    CHARLES    D 

481B       19TH    CEN    EUROP    PHIL  33.0    CR 

1  09.00  V    W       F  H    EC  238        LEYS    WAYNE    A    R 
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H 

EC 

211 

33.0 

CR 

H 

EC 

238 

NCCLURE 

03.0 

CR 

H 

EC 

238 

PLOCHMANN 

03.0 

CR 

H 

EC 

2D8 

EAMES  E 

TO  12.0 

CR 

FAHN 

H 

EC 

211 

HUSSERL 

H 

EC 

238 

NARX 

H 

EC 

238 

CLARKE 

^90    SPECIAL  PROBLEMS        02.0  TO  05.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INS  IN  ALL  CASE  REQ 
UlRED 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED  FAHN  LEWIS  EDWIN 
OFFERED  FOR  2.0  TO  5.0CRECITS 

2  04.00-06.30  F    H  EC     211   LIU 
ORIENTAL  PHILOSOPHY  CFFERED  FOR 
3.0  CREDI TS 

3  07.00-09.30  PM    7        H  EC     211   NCKENZIE 
PRE-SOCRATIC  OFFERED  FOR  3.0  CREDITS 

4  07.00-09.30  PM   V         H  C      232   SCHILPP 
CONTEMPORARY  MIND  CFFEREC  FOR 
3.0  CREDITS 

497B   HONORS  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    497A 

1     04.00-06.30        W 
530    SEM  THEORY  KNOWL 

1     04.00-06.30        W 

588  SEMINAR  IN  KANT 
1     07.00-09.30  PM     W 

589  GEN  GRAD  SEMINAR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INS7R 
1     04.00-06.30       T 
SEMINAR  IN  MEAD 

590  GEN  GRAD  SEMINAR        02. 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

2  04.00-06.30      H 
OFFERED  FOR  3.0  CREDITS 

3  07.00-09.30  PM   N 
OFFERED  FOR  3.0  CREDITS 

4  07.00-09.30  PM      TH 
LANG  +  PHILOSOPHIC  NETHCCS  FOR 
3.0  CREDITS 

591  READINGS  IN  PHIL        01.0  TO  35.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  FAHN  LEWIS  EDWIN 

599  THESIS  02.0  TO  39.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  FAHN  LEWIS  EDWIN 

600  DISSERTATION  03.0  TO  48.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  FAHN  LEWIS  EDWIN 

Physical  Education  for  Men  (PEM) 

100A      M    TEACH    SWIMMING  01.0  CR 

PREREQ  IF    NONSWIVNER--AUDIT    GSE    103A 

BEG    SWIM 

1  08.00  ft     W       F  PULL  11       ESSICK    RAYMOND    B 

2  08.00-09.30  T    TH  PULL  11       ESSICK 

3  09.00                               P    W       F  PULL  11       ESSICK    RAYMOND    B 
100E       M    TCH    BASIC    RHYTHMS                                  31.0  CR 

1  08.00  N     W       F  ARENA  555       FRANKLIN    C    C    JR 

2  09.00                               V    W       F  ARENA  555       FRANKLIN    C    C    JR 
100F       M    TCH    EXER-FITNESS                                     31.0  CR 

1  10.00                               N    W  ARENA  555       GOOD 
10.00                                             F  ARENA  125       GCOD 

2  12.00                               N    W  ARENA  555       GCOD    LARRY 
12.00                                             F  ARENA  125       6ELL 

3  02.00-03.30                  1     TH  PULL  132 
100H      M    TEACH    BASKETBALL                                     02.0  CR 

1  11.00  f7W      F  ARENA  555       HCLDER    LYNN    C 

100K       M    TEACH    GYMNASTICS  32.0  CR 

1  09.00  MWTH  ARENA  555       NEADE    WILLIAM    7 

2  10.00                               MWTH  ARENA  555       FEADE    WILLIAM    T 
100M      M    TEACH    WRESTLING                                        32.0  CR 

1  08.00                               f    W  ARENA  125       LONG    LINN    L 
08.00                                  7     TH  ARENA  555 

2  09.00                               f    W  ARENA  123       LCNG    LINN    L 
09.00                                  T     TH  ARENA  555 

101         ORIENT-PRACT    P    E  02.0  CR 

1  01.00  t>    W  ARENA  123       NARTIN    MORRIS    GLENN 

2  01.00                                  7    TH  ARENA  123       NARTIN    MORRIS    GLENN 
171          VARSITY    BASKETBALL                                     32.0  CR 

I  03.00  MWTHF  AR^MA  555       HARTMN    JOHN    H 
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1     TH 


1     TH 


1     TH 


174    VARSITY  GYMNASTICS 

1  03.00  MWTHF 

177  VARSITY    SWIMMING 

1  04.00  MWTHF 

179  VARSITY    WRESTLING 

1  03.00  MWTHF 

303  KINESIOLOGY 

PRFREQ  PHSL    300 

1  11.00  MWTHF 

2  03.00  MWTHF 
305    PE  -  ATYPICAL  STUD 

PREREQ    PHSL  300 
1     10.00  T  TH 

317    LIFE  SAV+WATER  SAFE 

1     02.00  V  W   F 

330A   TH  BASKETBALL  COACH 
PREREQ    100H 
1     10.00 
331B   TH  BASEBALL  COACH 
PREREQ    1001 
1     09.00 
331C   TH  TRACK-FLD  COACH 
PREREQ    100J 
1     08.00 
341    PRIN  OF  P  E 

PREREQ    SENIOR  STANDING 
1     09.00  r    W   F 

350    M-M  TEACH  PE  EL  SCH 

1     09.00  TH 

10.00  P    w 

10.00  TH 

354  ORG-AOM  PHY  ED-ATHL 
1     12.00  N  W   F 

355  ASSISTING  TECH 

1  06.00-07.25  PM   V 
LAB  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

2  07.00        PM  ¥ 
LAB  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

370    TESTS  MEAS  PHY  ED       03.0  TO  04.0 

1     01.00  MWTH     ARENA 

376    CARE-PREV  ATH  I  NJ 
PREREQ    PHSL  3G0 

1     12.00  MWTH 

400    EVALUATION  IN  P  E 

1     07.00-09.30  PM     W 
CROSS-LISTED  WITH  PEV  40C 
^06    BASIC  CONCEPTS  P  E 

1     07.00-09.30  PM      TH 
CROSS-LISTED  WITH  FEW 
408    PHY  FIT  RLE-APPL  EC     02.0  TO  04.0 

1     07.00-09.30  Pt^  T         ARENA 

CROSS-LISTED  WITH  PEfc  408 
420    EFFECTS  MOTOR  ACTIV  34.0 

1     02.00  MWTH     ARENA 

PREREQ  GSA  301  UNDERGRADL ATES  ONLY 
475A   IND  RES-DANCE 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
475B   IND  RES-KINESIGLCGY 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
475C   IND  RES-MEASUREMENT 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
475D   IND  RES-MOTOR  DEVEL 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
475E   IND  RES-PHSL  OF  EX 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
475F   IND  RES-HIST  +  PHIL 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

CROSS-LISTED  WITH  PEW  502 
504    PROB  IN  P  E  34.0 

PREREQ    500 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
525    READING  IN  P  E  31.0  TO  06.0 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
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32.0 
ARENA 

32.0 
PULL 

32.3 
ARENA 

35.0 

LAWS  ON 
ARENA 
32.3 

ARENA 

31.0 
PULL 

32.0 

ARENA 
32.0 

ARENA 
32.0 

ARENA 
33.0 

ARENA 

3  3.0 
ARENA 
ARENA 
ARENA 

33.0 
ARENA 

02.0 
ARENA 

ARENA 


33.0 

ARENA 

34.0 
GYM 

0^.0 
ARENA 


02.0  TO  34.0 
02.0  TO  04.0 
02.0  TO  34.0 
02.0  TO  04.0 
02.0  TO  04.0 
02.0  TO  04.0 


CR 

555 

CR 

11 
CR 
555 
CR 

121 
125 

CR 

125 

CR 
11 

CR 

121 

CR 

125 

CR 

125 
CR 

125 

CR 

123 

125 

119 

CR 

123 

CR 

125 

125 

CR 
125 

CR 

125 

CR 

234 

CR 
125 

CR 
125 

CR 
125 

CR 

CR 

CR 

CR 

CR 

CR 


CR 


CR 


VEADE  WILLIAM  T 
ESSICK  RAYMOND  B 
LCNG  LINN  L 


GCOC  LARRY 
KNOWLTON 


CKITA  TED  Y 
CROSS-LISTFD  WITH 

1-ARTfAN  JOHN  H 

LUTZ  ROLLIN  J 

HARTZOG 

SHE A  EDWARD  J 

FRANKLIN 
FRANKLIN 
FRANKLIN 

STOTLAR  JOHN  W 

WILKINSON  JAMES  J 

WILKINSON  JAMES  J 

FRANKLIN 

SPACKMAN    ROBERT    R 
WEST 

SHEA    EDWARD    J 

AKERMN  KENNETH 


SHEA  EDWARD  J 


599  THESIS  01.0  TO  09.0  CK 

1     TO  &E    ARRANGED  KNOWLTON  RONALD  G 

600  DISSERTATION  02.0  TO  48.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  SHEA  EDWARD  J 

Physica  I  Education  for  Women  ( PEW ) 

113    FUND  OF  BODY  MOVE  31.0  CR 

1  11.00  N  w   F    GYM  237   eRECFTELSB AUER 

2  02.00            N  W   F    GYM  2  37 
224    BASKETBALL                       01.0  CR 

1  10.00-11.30       T  TH     GYM  237   THORPE  JOANNE  LEE 

2  11.00-12.50       T  TH     GYM  237   THORPE  JOANNE  LEE 
230    TECHNIQUES  BALLET       02.0  TO  24.0  CR 

1     04.00-05.30      N  W       0813  101   CAVICSON  ELLEVA  .1 

04.00  F    0813  131 

CROSSLISTEO  WITH  THEATRE  230 

240    THEO-TECH  CONT  DNCE     02.0  TO  24.0  C * 

1     02.00-03.40      MWTH     0813  101   GRAY  WINSTON  G 
CROSS-LISTED  WITH  THEATRE  240 

242    SQUARE  SOCIAL  DANCE  31.0  CR 

1  10.00  N  W   F    GYM  114   HOLT  ALYCE 

2  11.00            V  W   F    GYM  114   FCLT  ALYCE 
273    DANCE  WORKSHOP          01.0  TO  32.0  CR 

1     07.00-09.30  PM    T  TH     0813  131   GRAY 
CRQSSLISTED  WITH  THEATRE  273 

304C   TECH-TEACH  SPORTS  32.0  CR 

1     01.00  N  W       GYM  237   '*EST  CHARLOTTE 

304D   TECH-TEACH  SPORTS  32.0  CR 

1     01.00  T  THF    GYM  237   STEHR  +  VOGEL 

309    TEACHING  DANCE  35.0  CR 

PREREQ    PEW  212t  222,  CR  EQUIV 

1  08.00  NTWTHF    GYM  234   CAVIES  DOROTHY 

2  08.00            NTWTHF    0813  131   CAVICSON 
311B   TH  OFFIC  BASKETBALL             31.0  CR 

1     09.00  F    GYM  234   BRECFTELSB AUER  KAY 

M3    DANCE  PRODUCTION  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    GSE  U3E  CR  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 

I     04.00-05.50       T  TH     0813  101   GRAY  WINSTON  G 
CROSSLISTEO  WITH  THEATRE  313 

317    LIFE  SAV  WATER  SAFE  31.0  CR 

PREREQ    PASS  INTERRED  SUM  TEST 
1     02.00  V  W   F    PULL      11   CCOPER  CAROL 

CROSSLISTEO  WITH  PEN  317 

319    TCHG  ELEM  SCH  ACT  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    PSYC  301  CR  GUIC  305 

1  11.00  N1WTH     GYM  238   FCTTER 

2  12.00  MWTH     GYM  238   POTTER 

3  03.00  NTWTH     GYM  238   FGLT  ALYCE 

4  04.00-05.50      N  W       GYM  238   ZIMNERMAN  HELEN 

5  04.00-05.50       1  TH     GYM  238   ZIMMERMAN  HELEN 
351    REC  FOR  ATYPICAL                34.0  CR 

1     09.00  NTWTH     GYM  234   COTTEN  SARAH  ELLEN 

400    EVALUATION  IN  PE  34.0  CR 

1     07.00-09.30  PM     W       GYM  204   hEST 
CROSSLISTED  WITH  PEN  400 

406    BASIC  CONCEPTS  P  E  34.0  CR 

1     07.00-09.30  PN      TH     ARENA  125   SHEA 
CROSS-LISTED  WITH  PEN  406 

408    PHY  FIT  RLE-APPL  ED  04.0  CR 

1     07.00-09.30  PN    7        ARENA  125   GOOD 
CROSS-LISTED  WITH  PEN  408 

475A   IND  RES-DANCE  02.0  TO  04.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  GRAY  WINSTON  G 

475B   IND  RES-KINESIOLCGY     02.0  TO  34.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  THORPE 

475C   IND  RES-MEASUREMENT     02.0  TO  04.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  WEST  CHARLOTTE 

475D   IND  RES-MOTOR  DEVEL     02.0  TO  34.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  POTTER 

475E   IND  RES-PHSL  OF  EX      02.0  TO  04.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  KNOWLTON 

475F   IND  RES-HIST  +  PHIL     02.0  TO  04.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  GOOD 
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504    PROBLEMS  IN  PE  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    PEW  500  CR  EQUIV 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
513    MOTOR  LRN3-PHY  SKU  J4.0  CR 

PREREQ    GRADUATE  STUDENT  AND  CONSENT  0 
F  INSTRUCTCR 
1     07.00-09.30  PM  P  GYM      234 

CROSS-LISTED  WITH  FEN  513 
525    READINGS  01.0  TO  36.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR  AND  DEPT 
CHAIRMAN 
1     (Q    BE  ARRANGED 

599  THESIS  01.0  TO  09. 0  CR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

600  DISSERTATION  02.0  TO  12.0  CR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 


Physics  (PHYS) 


111B      COLLEGE    PHYSICS  03.0    Ck 

PREREQ  MATH    1118    CR    H    S  EQUIV 

1  02.00  TWTHF  PARK  308       ZIMMERMAN    J    R 

2  02.00  NTWTH  PARK  338 
112B      COLLEGE    PHYS    LAB                                          01. 0    CR 

PREREQ  CONCURRENT    ENR     IN  PHYS     111 

1  01.00-03.50  P  PHY    SC      405       hAAK    RICHARD    A 

2  01.00-03.50  F  PHY    SC      435 
206A      COLLEGE    PHYSICS  03.0    CR 

PREREQ  MATH     1118 

1  08.00  P    W       F  PARK  309       LEFEBVRE    GERALD    M 

08.00  T  PARK  331 

206B      COLLEGE    PHYSICS  03.0    CR 

PREREQ         PHYS    2C6A    CR    2C6C 

1  11.00                                P    W       F  PARK  338        S APCROSCHENKO    MYKOI 
11.00                                  T  PARK  331       S APCROSCHENKO    MYKOI 

2  11.00                                P    W       F  PARK  338        S APOROSCHE NKC    MYKOI 
11.00                                         TH  PARK            331       S APCROSCHE NKO    MYKO! 

3  12.00  MW       F  PARK  308 

4  12.00  P    WTHF  PARK  338 
206C      COLLEGE    PHYSICS                                             03.0    CR 

PREREQ         PHYS    206B    CR    2C6A 

1  12.00  P    WTHF  PARK  309        PEARSON    EDWIN    F 

207A       COLLEGE    PHYS    LAB  01.0    CR 

PREREQ         CONCURRENT    ENR     IN  PHYS    205 

1  10.00-12.50  TH  PHY    SC      403 

207B      COLLEGE    PHYS    LAB  01.0    CR 

PREREQ         CONCURRENT    ENR    IN  PHYS    206 

1  08.00-10.50  T  PHY    SC      405 

2  08.00-10.50  TH  PHY    SC      435 

3  01.00-03.50  TH  PHY    SC      405 

4  01.00-03.50  W  PHY    SC      435 

5  06.00-08.50    PM       P  PHY    SC      405 
207C      COLLEGE    PHYS    LAB  01.0    CR 

PREREQ         CONCURRENT    ENR    IN  PHYS    206 

1  02.00-04.50  T  PHY    SC      437 

211A      UNIVERSITY    PHYSICS  05.0    CR 

PREREQ  MATH    1508     (OR    EQUIVALENT) 

1  09.00  P  W  F  PARK  308 
08.00-09.50  T  PHY  SC  433 
10.00                                  T    TH  PARK            339 

2  09.00  p  W  F  PARK  338 
01.00  T  TH  PARK  331 
08.00-09.50                       TH  PHY    SC      433 

3  09.00  P  w  F  PARK  338 
09.00  T  TH  PARK  339 
10.00-11.50                 T  PHY    SC      433 

211B       UNIVERSITY    PHYSICS  05.0    CR 

PREREQ         PHYS    211A    CR    211C 

1  08.00  P  w  F  PARK  338 
08.00-09.50  S  PHY  SC  435 
38.00                                 7    TH  PARK  338 

2  38.00  P  w  F  PARK  338 
11.00-12.50  T  PHY  SC  435 
08.00                                   T    TH  PARK            309 
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3  08.00  V  W  F  PARK  338 
11.00-12.50  TH  PHY  SC  435 
01.00             1  TH  PARK     338 

4  01.00  *  W  F  PARK  338 
02.00-03.50  T  PHY  SC  435 
01.00              T  TH  PARK     339 

5  01.00  H  W  F  PARK  338 
04.00-05.50  TH  PHY  SC  435 
06.00        PN    I  TH  PARK     338 

211C   UNIVERSITY  PHYSICS  05.0  CR 
PREREQ    PHYS  211A  CR  211B 

1  11.00  f  W  F  PARK  309 
11.00  1  TH  PARK  339 
04.00-05.50         TH  PHY  SC   437 

2  11.00  V  W  F  PARK  339 
11.00  T  TH  PARK  338 
12.00-01.50           F  PHY  SC   437 

300    UNIVERSITY  PHYS  IV  05.0  CR 
PREREQ    PHYS  111  2C6  OR  PHYS  211 

1  03.00  V  W  F  PARK  338  CHANG-FANG  CHUEN-C 
03.00  TH  PHY  SC  116  CHANG-FANG  CHUEN-C 
04.00-05.50         TH  PHY  SC   434 

03.00             T  PARK     331 

2  03.00  f  W  F  PARK  338  CHANG-FANG  CHUEN-C 
03.00  TH  PHY  SC  116  CHANG-FANG  CHUEN-C 
04.00-05.50            F  PHY  SC   434 

03.00             T  PARK     331 
CROSS-LISTED  WITH  AP  S 

305B   INTRO  ELEC  THEORY  33.0  CR 

PREREQ    MATH  305A  CR  CCNS  INSTR  +  PHYS 
111  OR  2C6  OR  211 

1     02.00             I"  W   F  PARK     309   PEARSON  EDWIN  F 

309  ELECTRIC  CIRCUITS  33.0  CR 

PREREQ    PHYS  111C  CR  2C6C  OR  211C 

1     10.00            f    W   F  PARK     339   CUTNELL  JOHN  0 

310  LIGHT  33.0  CR 

PREREQ    PHYS  1 1 IB  CR  2C6B  OR  211B 

1     03.00             I"  W   F  PARK     339   CARRELL  JOHN  CRAIG 

311  OPTICS  LAB  01.0  CR 

PREREQ    PHYS  310  CR  CONCURRENT  ENR  IN 
PHYS  310 

1  02.00-04.50       T  PHY  SC   434   CARRELL  JOHN 

2  02.00-04.50         TH  PHY  SC   434   CARRELL  JOHN 

312  ELEC  CIRC  LAB  32.0  C* 

PREREQ    PHYS  309 

1  09.00-11.50       T  TH  PHY  SC   436   WATSCN   RICHARD 

2  02.00-04.50       T  TH  PHY  SC   436   CUTNELL  JOHN 
404A   PHYSICAL  ELECTRONIC  33.0  CR 

PREREQ    PHYS  304,  305,  AND  401  OR 
CONSENT  OF  INSTR 

1     01.00            i»  W   F  TECH  A   120   ZITTER  ROBERT 

410A   INTRO  TO  EM  WAVE  TH  33.0  CR 
PREREQ    PHYS  305  AND  31C 

1     11.00             N  W   F  TECH  A   122   CDWYER  JOHN  J 

415C   MODERN  PHYSICS  03.0  CR 
PREREQ    PHYS  415B 

1     08.00            I"  W   F  PARK     331   SULLIVAN  JOHN  J 
418    MOD  PHYSICS  LAB         01.0  TO  04.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  ZITTER  ROBERT  N 
420    SPECIAL  PROJECTS  I      02.0  TO  05.0  CR 
PREREQ    PHYS  301  AND  3C5 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  NARSFALL  LAURISTON 

449B   SERV  INST-PHYS  TEAC  01.0  CR 

1     09.00-11.50            S  PARK     301   MCKELL  WM  E 

504B   X-RAY  DIFF  LAT  DYN  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    PHYS  504A 

1     11.00            ¥    W  TECH  B   109   CANUT  MARISA  L 

10.00-11.50         TH  TECH  B   139   CANUT  MARISA  L 
CROSS-LISTED  WITH  AP  S 

510B   CLASSICAL  MECHANICS  03.0  CR 
PREREQ    PHYS  510A 

1     08.00            V    W   F  TECH  A   122   ZITTER  ROBERT  N 
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51 18   MATH  METH  OF  PHYS  33.0  CR 

PREREQ    PHYS  511A 

1     09.00  ¥     W   F  PARK     331   CDWYER  JOHN  J 

520    SPECIAL  PROJECTS        02.0  TO  35,0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  ZIMNERMAN  J  R 

5308   ELECTROMAG  THEORY  33. 0  CR 

PREREQ    PHYS  530A 

1     11.00  ¥     W   F  PHY  SC   410 

531B   QUANTUM  MECHANICS  33.0  CR 

PREREQ    PHYS  531A 

1     10.00  ¥    W   F  PARK     301 

532B   ADV  QUANTUM  MECH  33.3  CR 

PREREQ    PHYS  532A 

1     11.00  ¥    W   F  PARK     331 

550B   AT  AND  MOL  SPECTRA  33.0  CR 

PREREQ    PHYS  550A 

1     12.00  ¥    W   F  PHY  SC   410 

560B   STAT  MECHANICS  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    PHYS  560A 

1     09.00  ¥     W   F  PHY  SC   410   BCSE  SUBIR  K 

570B   SOLID  STATE  PHYS  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    PHYS  570A 

1     10.00  ¥    W   F  PHY  SC   410 

575    GRAD  SEMINAR  01.0  TO  34.0  CR 

1     03.00-04.50      ¥  PARK     338 

580    SEL  TOPICS  PHYS         03.0  TO  36.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

590    THESIS  01.0  TO  39.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

Physiology    (PHSL) 

300         HUMAN    ANATOMY  04.0    CR 

1  11.00  MWTH  LS    I  16       FCOTE    FLORENCE 

2  01.00  vTWTH  LS    I  16       VlCKUS 
315B      ADV   COLLEGE    PHSL                                          05.0    CR 

PREREQ    PHSL  315B 

1  08.00            ¥    W   F  LS  I     113   KAPLAN  H  M 
08.00-09.50       T  TH  LS  I     113 

2  08.00            ¥    W   F  LS  I     113 
10.00-11.50      ¥    W  LS  I     113 

4108   ADVANCED  ANATOMY  05.0  CR 

1     02.00-03.50      ¥    WTHF  LS  I      18   FCOTE  FLORENCE 
414    PHYSIOL  OF  SPEECH  04.0  CR 

1     10.00  ¥1    TH  LS  I     113   KAPLAN  H  M 

10.00-11.50  F  LS  I     113 

CROSS-LISTED  WITH  SP+A 
417B   PRIN  PHARMACOLOGY  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    PHSL  417A 

1     10.00  ¥    W  PULL      41   GASS  GEORGE  HIRAM 

10.00-11.50  F  LS  I     120   GASS  GEORGE  HIRAM 

430B   CELLULAR  PHYSIOLOGY  34.0  CR 

1     09.00  ¥  WHAM     137   CUNAGAN  T  T 

02.00-03.50       T  LS  I     120 

09.00  F  AG       152 

ADDITIONAL  MEETING  TBA  AT  9  00  W 

450    SPECIAL  PROBLEMS        04.0  TO  16.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT 

1     02.00-03.50      ¥    W   F  LS  I     111 

08.00-09.50  S  LS  I     111 

460B   MAMMALIAN  PHSL  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    PHSL  460A 

1  08.00            P    W   F  LS  I     113   KAPLAN  H  M 
08.00-09.50       T  TH  LS  I     113 

2  08.00            ¥    W   F  LS  I     113 
10.00-11.50      ¥    W  LS  I     113 

465B   BIOPHYSICS  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    PHSL  465A 

1     09.00  ¥    W   F  AG       220   RICHARDSON  ALFRED  W 

471B   BIOPHYS  INST  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    PHSL  471A 

1     10.00  T  THF  STAD       5   RICHARDSON  ALFRED  W 
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500    AOV  SEMINAR              01.0  TO  09.0  CR 

1     12.00            f  LS  I     235   CUNAGAN 

520B   PHSL  TECHNIQUES  03. 0  CR 
PREREQ    PHSL  52CA 

1     08.00             7  TH  AG       183   CUNAGAN  T  T 

02.00-03.50         TH  LS  I     120 

521    PHYSIOLOGY  READINGS     01.0  TO  06. 0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  0EP7 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGEO 

540A   ADV  COMPAR  PHYSIOL  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    BACKGRCUNC  IN  CFEM  AND  BIO 
SCIENCES 

1     01.00            V  LAWSON   121   MLLER  DONALD  M 

01.00              W  CL       109   MLLER  DONALD  M 

01.00                 F  LS  I      16 

02.00-03.50      ¥  LS  I     120 

599  THESIS                  03.0  TO  09.0  CR 

1     03.00-04.50      MWTHF  LS  I     111 

600  DISSERTATION            04.0  TO  36.0  CR 

1     03.00-04.50      NTWTHF  LS  I     111 

Plant  Industries  (PL  I) 

109    PRIN-FIELD  CROP  PRC  04.0  CR 

1  01.00            MW  AG       214   ELKINS  DONALD  M 
09.00-10.50         TH  AG       171   ELKINS  DONALD  M 

2  01.00            VTW  AG       214   ELKINS  DONALD  M 
01.00-02.50         TH  AG       171   ELKINS  DONALD  M 

264    GEN  HORTICULTURE  04.0  CR 

1  09.00            N  W   F  AG       154   FILLYER  IRVIN  GEORGE 
08.00-09.50         TH  AG       131   HILLYER  IRVIN  GEORGE 

2  09.00            f     W   F  AG       154   HILLYER  IRVIN  GEORGE 
10.00-11.50         TH  AG       181   FILLYER  IRVIN  GEORGE 

301    SOIL  SCI-FORESTERS  05.0  CR 
PREREQ    GSA  101B 

1  12.00            P    WTHF  AG       166   JONES  JOE  H 
08.00-09.50       1  AG       167 

2  12.00            *     WTHF  AG       166   JCNES  JOE  H 
12.00-01.50       1  AG       167 

3  03.00            MWTH  AG       214   CASTER 
08.00-09.50           F  AG       157 

4  03.00            MWTH  AG       214   CASTER 
01.00-02.50           F  AG       157 

324    ORCHARDING  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    PL  I  264,  GSA  201B  OR 
CONCURRENT 

1     11.00            f    W   F  AG       154   FOWRY  JAMES  B 

11.00-12.50         TH  AG       171   FOWRY  JAMES  B 

381    AGRIC  SEMINAR  01.0  CR 
PREREQ    SENIOR  STANDING 

1     04.00             T  AG       214   NYERS  OVAL  JR 

390    SPEC  STUD  PLANTS        01.0  TO  06.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT  CHAIRMAN 

1     09.00-11.50            S  AG       171   CCORTS  GERALD  D 

401    SOIL  PHYSICS  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    PL  I  301 

1     03.00            f    W   F  AG       158   JONES  JOE  H 

02.00-03.50         TH  AG       167   JONES  JOE  H 

406    RADIOISOTOPES  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    BIOCHEM,  BIOPHYSICS,  OR 
CONSENT  CF  DEPT 

1     09.00            I"  W   F  AG       218   TWEEDY  JAMES  A 

08.00-09.50       T  TH  AG       131   TWEECY  JAMES  A 

415    PLANT  BREEDING  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    BOT  315,  AN  I  CR  ZOOL  4010R 
CONSENT  CF  INSTR 

1     04.00            H     F  AG       116   HYERS  OVAL  JR 

03.00-04.50       T  AG       171   PYERS  OVAL  JR 

424A   SOIL  MICROBIOLOGY  03. 0  CR 
PREREQ    ONE  COURSE  IN  SCILS  OR 
MICROBIOLCGY 

1     10.00            V    W   F  AG       188   VAVRA  JOSEPH  P 
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424B   SOIL  MI3RQ  LAB  32.0  CR 

PR6REQ    PL  I  424A  CR  CCNSENT  OF  DEPT 
1     12.00-01.50       7  TH     AG       131   VAVRA  JOSEPH  P 
440    PLANT  PROPAGATION  33.0  CR 

PREREQ    PL  I  264 

1  08.00  N     W       F  AG  220       CCORTS    GERALC    D 
08.00-09.50                        TH             AG  190       CGORTS    GERALC    D 

2  08.00  f     W       F  AG  220       COORTS    GERALD    D 
10.00-11.50                       TH            AG  190       CCORTS    GERALD    D 

520         READINGS  01.0    TO    03.0    CR 

PREREQ  CONSENT    CF     DEPT 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED 

533         GRO    DEV    IN    PLANTS  03.0    TO    34.0    CR 

PREREQ  BOT    320 

1  02.00-03.50  N     W       F  AG  170       CCORTS    GERALC    D 

ONE    ADDITION    HCUR    IS    TBA 
575  RESEARCH  01.0    TO    3b. 0    CR 

PREREQ         CONSENT    CF    DEPT 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

3  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

581  SEMINAR  31.0    CR 

1  04.00  T  AG  131        TWEEDY    JAMES    A 

599         THESIS  01.0    TO    09.0    CR 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED 

Presidents  Scholars  (PR  S) 

399    HONORS  PAPER  02.0  TO  36. 0  CR 

PREREQ    APPROVAL  CF  PRES  SCHOL  PROG  + 
DEPT  CCNCEPNED 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
499    UNDERGRAD  HON  THES      03.0  TO  09.0  CR 
PREREQ    APPRGVAL  CF  PRES  SCHOL  PROG  + 
DEPTS  CONCERNEC 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

Psychology  (PSYC) 

211A   PRIN-METH  OF  PSYC 
PREREQ    GSB  201C 

1  08.00 
08.00-09.50 

2  08.00 
08.00-09.50 

211B       PRIN-METH    OF     PSYC 
PREREQ  211A 

1  10.00 
10.00-11.50 

2  10.00 
10.00-11.50 

3  03.00 
03.00-04.50 

4  03.00 
03.00-04.50 

301    CHILD  PSYCH 

PREREQ    GSB  201C 

1  11.00 

2  02.00 

304  PSYCH  MATUR-OLD  AGE 

PREREQ         GSB    201C 
1  12.00 

305  PSYCH    PERSONALITY 

PREREQ         GSB    201C 

1  09.00 
09.00 
09.00 

2  03.00 
03.00 

307    SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY 

PREREQ    GSB  201C 
1     04.00 
311    EXP  PSYCH  LEARN 

PREREQ    PSYC  211B 
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34.0 

CR 

f    W   F 

LAWSON 

131 

T 

AG 

224 

t    W   F 

LAWSON 

131 

TH 

AG 

224 

34.0 

CR 

f    W   F 

AG 

216 

RADTKE 

I 

AG 

188 

*    W   F 

AG 

216 

RADTKE 

TH 

AG 

150 

V    W   F 

AG 

224 

IRWIN  D 

T 

COMM 

L017 

N  W   F 

AG 

224 

IRWIN  D 

TH 

AG 

224 

34.0 

CR 

TWTHF 

LAWSON 

231 

MWTH 

LAWSON 

231 

WENDT  RACHEL 

34.0 

CR 

JMWTH 

WHAM 

338 

WENDT  RACHEL 

34.0 

CR 

T  TH 

AG 

214 

FNATIOW 

P 

PULL 

38 

F 

LAWSON 

231 

N  W   F 

LAWSON 

231 

HARREN 

TH 

LAWSON 

231 

04.0 

CR 

MWTH 

PARK 

234 

04.0 

CR 

AG 

224 

NCHCSF 

34.0 

CR 

PULL 

4  3  A 

LEVITT  R 

PULL 

43 

LEVITT  R 

04 . 3 

CR 

0875 

131 

h  ILL 

04.0 

CR 

LAWS ON 

231 

FILL 

34.  J 

CR 

LAWS ON 

231 

AtSTEFRG 

1     03.00  N  W   F    PULL      39   CELTZER  DONALD 

03.00-04.50         TH     0423     13  1 

313  EXP  PSYC  MQTIV  34.0  CR 

PREREO    PSYC  211H 
1     0  9.00-10.50      N  W 

314  EXP  PSYC  DOMP  PHYS 

PRERtQ    PSYC  2116 
1     11.00  N  W   F 

10.00-11.50         TH 
320    INDUSTRIAL  PSYCH 

PREREQ    GSR  2C1C 
1     08.00-09.50       7  TH 

322  PERSONNEL  PSYCH 

PREREO    GSB  2  31C 
1     08.00-09.50      V  W 

323  PSYC-EMPLUYEE     RFLAT 

PREREQ    GSB  201C 
1     03.00-o4.50       7  TH 
399B   RES  «■  INV  -  HUMORS      01.0  TO  12.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  OE°T  CHAIRMAN 
1     10.00-11.50       1        WHAM     212   EHRENFREUND  DAVID 
404    THEORIES  OF  PERCEP  04.0  CR 

PRERcO    PSYC  2118  CR  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     10.00-11.50       "I  TH     AG       218   LIT  ALFRED 
421    PSYCH  TESTS  +  MEAS  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    8  HRS  CF  PSYC 
1     08.00-09.50      f     W       0861     131   RAYNARD 
431    PSYCOPATHOLOGY  34.0  CR 

PREREO    305  OR  CONSENT  CF  IMSTR 
1     03.00-04.50      N   TH     PARK     111   FNATIOW  MICHAEL  JH 
440    TH  OF  PERSONALITY  34.0  CR 

PRFREQ    PSYC  305  CR  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     01.00  f    W   F    LAWSUN   231   SCHILL  THOMAS 

01.00  TH     LAWSON   131   SCHILL  THOMAS 

461    ADV  SOCIAL  PSYCH  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    PSYC  307  CR  CCNSENT  UF  INSTR 
1     08.00-09.50        W       CL        24   MTCFCLL  THOMAS  0 
08.00-0  9.5  0  F    WHAM     2  32   V  ITCF ELL  THOMAS  0 

490    INDEPEN  PROJECTS        01.0  TO  16.0  CR 
PRFREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR  AND  DEPt 
CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
495    SELECTED  TOPICS         01.0  TO  18.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

2  08.00-09.50       7  TH     TECH  A   122   NITCFFLL 
BLACK  STUDIES  -  4  CR 

514B   PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCH  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    PSYC  514A 
1     10.00-11.50  S   H  EC     122A  LEVITT  ROBERT  A 

09.00  ft.     W   F    H  EC     122A  LEVITT  ROBERT  A 

516    LEARNING  PROCESSES  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     08.00-09.50       7  TH     WHAM     137   VELT7ER  DONALD 
525    MENTAL  TEST  THEORY  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    PSYC  524 
1     03.00-04.50      N   TH     AG       218   EVANSCN 
536    FUND  OF  COUNSELING  34. 0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     11.00  N7W   F    AG       150   NACLEAN  G  DONALD 

539    EXPER  PSYCHOTHERAPY  34. 0  CR 

PREREQ    PSYCH  536,  537,  OR  CONSENT  OF 
INSTRUCTOR 
1     11.00  N7W   F    PULL      43   LADC  CLAYTON  FUGFNE 

541    PSYCHODIAGNOSTICS  I  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
1     04.00  HI     TH     WHAM     331A  CDONNELL 

03.00-04.50        W       WHAM     331A 
543B   PSYCHODIAGNOSTIC  II  32.0  CR 

PREREQ    PSYC  543A 
1     09.00-10.50      N  AG       170   SCHILL  THOMAS 

10.00  W       AG       170   SCHILL  THOMAS 
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545    PSYCHODIAG  III 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF 
1     01.00-02.50 
552    EXP  CHILD  PSYCH 

PREREQ    PSYC  451  C 
1     01.00-02.50      N 
573    SELECTION-PLACEMENT 
PREREQ    PSYC  524  C 
1     03.00-04.50 

590  READINGS-PSYC 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

591  RESEARCH  IN  PSYC 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
593E   PRACT-CLIN  PSYC 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
ADVANCED  STUDENTS 

2  01.00-02.50 

3  01.00-02.50 
593F   PRACT-COUNS  PSYC 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
593H   PRACT-INDUST  PSYC 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
593J   PRACT-CHILD  PSYC 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
593L   PRACT-TEACHING  PSYC 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
595    ADVANCED  SEMINAR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED 

2  TO    BE    ARRANGED 

3  09.00-10.50 
09.00 

4  11.00-12.50 

5  01.00-02.50  ¥ 

6  03.00-04.50 
THESIS 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 
DISSERTATION 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 


02.0  CR 
INSTR 

F    WHAM     301B 
Oh.O  CR 
R  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
W       AG       152 
02.0  CR 
P  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
T         AG       218 
01.0  TO  16.0  CR 
DEPT 

01.0  TO  36.0  CR 
DEPT 

01.0  TO  18.0  CR 
INSTR  IN  CHARGE 


TH     0481     202 
TH     0481     232 
01.0  TO  18.0  CR 
INSTR  IN  CHARGE 

01.0  TO  18.0  CR 
INSTR  IN  CHARGE 

01.0  TO  18.0  CR 
INSTR  IN  CHARGE 

01.0  TO  18.0  CR 
TNSTR  IN  CHARGE 


eRODSKY  STANLEY  L 


RAFFERTY  JANET 


FURCELL    THOMAS    DAVID 


RADER 

RINGLETTE 
SHOEI^AKER    DONALD    J 


SNYDER 


WESTBERG    WILLIAM    C 


CDONNELL    JAMES 


CARRIER    NEIL     ALAN 


01. 

0 

TO  18.0 

CR 

DEPT 

IRWIN 

T 

PHY  SC 

410 

BARREN  VINCENT 

TH 

PHY  SC 

410 

T    F 

H  EC 

122A 

NCHCSE  JAMES  HAYDEN 

W 

TECH  A 

122 

RADTKE  ROBERT  C 

W 

AG 

218 

RINGUETTE 

599 
600 

Radio 

161 

251 
252 
260 

310 

351 

352 

361 

363 


01.0    TO    09.0    CR 


01.0    TO    36.0    CR 


04 

.0  CR 

COMM 

1015 

LYNCF 

COMM 

1015 

HILDRETH 

03 

.0  CR 

COMM 

1046 

6ARTLETT 

03 

.0  CR 

COMM 

1046 

CYBVIG 

01 

.0  CR 

COMM 

52B 

HALL 

COMM 

52B 

HALL 

03 

.0  CR 

Television  (R  -  T) 

RADIO-TV  SPEAKING 

11.00  NTWTH 

03.00  PTWTH 

SURVEY    OF    BROADCAST 

08.00  N  W   F 

PRODUCTION  ANALYSIS 

10.00  M    TH 

AUDIO    CONTROL    PRACT 
12.00-01.50  T 

12.00-01.50  TH 

RADIO    -    TV    NEWS 
PREREQ         JRNL    103,    201,    202    AND    303 
01.00  P    W       F  COMM  1015 

PROGS    AND    AUDIENCES  05.0    CR 

PREREQ         R-T    251 

02.00  NTWTHF  COMM         1046 

LAWS    AND    POLICIES  04.0    CR 

PREREQ         R-T    251 

09.00  MWTH  COMM         1046 

TV    ANNOUNCING  03.0    CR 

PREREQ         R-T    161    PASSED    UITH    A    MINIMJM 
GRADE    OF    C 
12.00  M    W       F         COMM         1015 

RADIO    PRODUCTION  04.0    CR 

PREREQ         R-T    260 
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CUGAS 


CYBVIG 


RIMERVAN 


BROWN 


1  10.00-11.50  F  COMM  1016       RIOTER 

07.0C-1C.00    PM  TH  COMM  1016       RICHTER 

364         TV    PRODUCTION  Ot.O    CR 

PREREQ         R-T    252 

1  01.00                              ¥    WTH  COMM         1015       PICTCR 
01.00-02.50                 T  COMM         1015       PICTCR 

2  01.00                              V    WTH  COMM         1015       PICTCR 
01.00-02.50                            F  COMM         1015       PICTCR 

369  TV    DIRECTING  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  R-T    364 

1  08.00  7     TH  COMM         1003       ROCHELLE 

LAB    TBA 

370  TELEVISION    FILMS  02.0    CR 

1  12.00-01.50  TH  COMM  1046       NENDENHALL 

373  ADV    RADIO    PROD    LAB  01.0  TO    02.0    CR 

PREREO         R-T    363    CR    CONCURRENT    ENRIN 
R-T    363 

1  04.00  7     TH  COMM  1046        LYNCH 

374  ADV    TV    PROD    LAB  01.0  TO    02.0    CR 

PREREQ         R-T    364 

1  05.00  ¥  COMM  1046       LAFFERTY 

375J       IND    RESEARCH    PROBS  01.0  TO    02.0    CR 

PREREQ         CONSENT    CF     INSTS 

1  10.00  W  COMM         1046       RIMERMAN 

377         R-TV    ADVERTISING  03.0    CR 

PREREQ         JRNL    37C    AND    371 

1  04.00  ¥    W       F  COMM  1046       CYBVIG 

383         BROADCAST    WRITING  04.0    CR 

PREREQ         R-T    363    ANC    364 

1  08.00  ¥     W  COMM  1015       LYNCH 

08.00-09.50  F  COMM         1015       LYNCH 

390         BROADCAST    STA    MGT  05.0    CR 

1  03.00  MWTHF  COMM         1046       KURTZ 

393         RADIO-TV    +    SOCIETY  03.0    CR 

PREREQ         R-T    251,    351,    352 

1  11.00  ¥    W       F  COMM  1046       RIMERMAN 

467         RADIO-TV    PROD    SURV  03.0    CR 

1  09.00  ¥     WTH  COMM  1015        RIMERMAN 

475  INDIV    PRODUCT    PRCB  01.0  TO    04.0    CR 

1  11.00  T  COMM         1046       RCBBINS 

Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education  ( REC ) 

201  LEISURE  AND  REC  03.0  CR 

1     08.00  ¥    W   F  UNIT  1   101   CBRIEN  WILLIAM  E 

202  PROG  IN  REC  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    REC  201 

1     09.00  ¥    W   F  H  EC     118   C'BRIEN 

301  OUTDOOR  EDUCATION  04.0  CR 

1  10.00-11.50      ¥    W  0629     101 

2  02.00-03.50       T  TH  UNIT10   101 

302  INSTITUTIONAL  REC  03.0  CR 

1     10.00  ¥    W   F  UNIT  3   101   GIDECN  CHARLES 

310    SOCIAL  RECREATION       03.0  TO  00.0  CR 
PREREQ    REC  201,  202 

1     10.00-11.50      ¥    W  GYM      204   LUCKENBACH  MICHAEL  C 
315    DRAMATICS  IN  REC  03. 0  CR 

PREREQ    REC  201,  2C2 

1     10.00-11.50       1  TH  GYM      204   TAYLCR  LOREN  ESTEN 
325    LEISURECRAFTS  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    REC  201,  2C2 

1     02.00-03.50       1  TH  0628     101   MURPHY  JOHN  CLINTON 
335    MUS  +  DANCE  IN  REC  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    REC  201,  2C2 

1     02.00-03.50      ¥    W  UNIT11   101   TAYLCR 
340    REC  ACT  FOR  SP  POP  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    REC  302 

1     01.00  ¥    W   F  UNIT  3   101   FREEeURG  WM  H 

380    FIELD  WORK  01.0  TO  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    20HRS  RECREATICN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
390    INTERNSHIP  IN  REC  16.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPARTMENT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
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Oh.  j 

CR 

w 

uni  no 

131 

34.  J 

CR 

1 

UN  I  Til 

131 

JH  .  "J 

CR 

f 

UNIT  6 

131 

34.  J 

CR 

TH 
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04.  j 

CR 

w 

uni  r  2 

131 

3  4  .  0 

CR 

N 

UNIT  2 

101 

02  .< 

i  Tn  09. 'j 

CR 

470  SCH  +  COMM  REC 

1     06.30-09.00  PM  LOR  EN  EST  FN 

500  PRIM  OF  REC 

1     06.30-09.00  PV 

510  OUTDOOR  ED  WKSHP 

1     36. 30-. )9. 00  PM 

520  REC  AOMIN  WKSHCP 
1     06.30-09.00  PH  .  " 

525  SPEC  POP  WKSHPP 
1     06.30-0  9.00  P^ 

570  SEM-REC  +  OUT  ED 
1     06.30-09.00  PM 

596  INDEPENDENT  STUDY 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  FREERURG  WM  H 

Rehabilitation  (REHB) 

414    DEV  EMP  OP°ORT  01.0  TO  1,6.0  CR 

PREREQ    SPECIAL  STANDING  OR  CONSENT  OF 
INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  3406     102   VIECELI  LOUIS 

DICKEY 

481    INTRO  TO  SERVICFS  02.0  CR 

1     09.00-10.50  S   WHAM     112   LEE  ROBERT  EDWARD 

486    INTRO  BEHAV  MOD  34.0  CR 

1     01.00-02.50  V  VJ       AG       150   SULZER  EDWARD  S 

490    READINGS  IN  REHB  01.0  TO  fjb.G  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

501B   REHB  ADMINISTRATION  02.3  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 

1     06.00-07.50  PM  v          0406     102   LFE 

519    SEL,  PLACE  +  FCLLOfc  02.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 

1     03.00-04.50  V                        PHY  SC   410   VIECELI 

521  CHILD  BEHAVIOR  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    GUID  5C1 
1     03.00-04.50      V  W       AG       138   hCPKTNS  BILLY  L 

526  COMPLEX  BEHAVIOR  04.0  CR 

PR^RtQ    3UID  501 
1     07.35-09.15  PV    1  TH     WHAM     301B  FAKE 

532  ASSES  PROC  IN  REHB  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    INTRODUCTORY  STATISTICS 
1     09.00-lU.50      f    W       ABBOTT   129   CQYLE 

533  BFHAVIOR  CHANGE  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    GUID  501 
1     02.00-03.50  F    WHAM     137   SANDERS  RICHARD  M 

541    MED  ASPECT-REHB  02.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 

1  02.00-03.50       T        LS  I     235   NIRANTI  JOSEPH  P 
SECT  ONE  RESTRICTED  TO  SPECIAL  PERM  OF 

R  LEE 

2  09.00-04.30  PN   MWTHFS   0406     102   GARDNER 

555  REHAB  COUNS-MEN  RET  32.0  CR 

PREREQ    REHB  551  CP  CONCURRENT  ENR  IN 
REHB  551 

1     01.00-02.50  f  UNIT13   131   CCYLE 

556  GROUP  PROCEDURES  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    GUID  537  AND  CCNSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     05.45-09.00         TH     WHAM     210   GRENFELL 
564    SEXUAL  BEHAVIOR  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    GUID  501  AND  CCNSENT  OF  INSTR 

1     07.35-09.15  PM  T  TH     WHAM     235   RUBIN 

571  SEM  IN  SEL  TOPICS  32.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT 
1     01.00-02.50        W       WHAM     301B  SCHANACHER  8RGCKMAN 
576    SEM  IN  BEHAV  MCDIFI  J2.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     03.00-04.50       T        WHAM     329   SULZER 
578    SEM  IN  CORR  REH  CO  32.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  TWO^EY  JOHN  F 

585A   PRACTICUM  IN  REHAB      01.0  TO  12.0  CR 
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01.0  TO  12.0  CR 
01.0  TO  24.0  CR 


Lfcb 

HOPKINS 

SCHUMACHER 


1  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
585B   PRACTICUM  IN  REHAB 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
585C   PRACTICUM  IN  REHAB 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

589  INTERNSHIP  IN  REHAB     00.0  TO  12.0  CR 

PREREQ    REHB  585  AND  CCNSENT  OF  DEPT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

590  INDEPENDENT  PRCJ        01.0  TO  16.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INS7R 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

591  RESEARCH  IN  REHAB       01.0  TO  16.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
599    THESIS  01.0  TO  09.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

Religious  Studies  (RELS) 

301    CONT  WEST  REL  THCT  33.0  CR 

1     03.00            V     W   F  UNIT10   131   HAYWARD 

320B   BIBLICAL  STUDIES  33. 0  CR 

PREREQ    JUNIOR  STANDING  OR  CONSENT  OF 
INSTRUCTCP 

1     08.00            M  W   F  H  EC     102   SMITH  LEMUEL  E 

330B   HIST  WES  REL  THOUGH  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    JUNIOR  STANDING  OR  CONSENT  OF 
INSTRUCTCP 

1     02.00             T  THF  WHAM     317   SMITH  LEMUEL  E 


Secondary  Education 
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(SED) 

OF  SEC  ED 
GUID  305 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
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315 


352 


HIST  PRIN 
PREREQ 

08.00  MWTH 

08.00  TWTHF 

09.00  MTWTH 

10.00  MTW       F 

11.00  MW       F 

12.00  MTWTH 

01.00  MTWTH 

02.00  TWTHF 

03.00  MTWTH 

04.00  MTWTH 

05.45-07.25  ¥    W 

05.45-07.25  M    W 

HIGH    SCHOOL  METHCDS 


34.0  CR 


WHAM 
WHAM 
WHAM 
WHAM 
WHAM 
WHAM 
WHAM 
WHAM 
WHAM 
WHAM 
WHAM 
WHAM 

33.0 


326 
238 
228 
326 
326 
326 
326 
326 
326 
233 
326 
112 
CR 


PREREQ 
09.00 
11.00 
SEC  STUD 

TO  BE 


S  ED  310 


TCH 
ARRANGED 


WTH 
WTH 
08 


WHAM  319 
WHAM  328 
TO  16.0  CR 


10 


11 


AGRICULTURE 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 
ART 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 
BIOLOGY 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 
BUSINESS 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 
CHEMISTRY 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 
ECONOMICS 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 
ENGLISH 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 
GENERAL  SCIENCE 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 
GEOGRAPHY 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 
GOVERNMENT 
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12  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
HEALTH  EDUCATION 

13  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
HISTORY 

14  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
HOME  ECONOMICS 

15  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

16  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
JOURNALISM 

17  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
MATHEMATICS 

18  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
MUSIC 

19  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

20  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
PHYSICS 

21  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
SOCIOLOGY 

22  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
SOCIAL  STUDIES 

23  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
SPEECH 

24  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 

25  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
LANGUAGE  ARTS 

375    READINGS  IN  S  EDUC      02.0  TO  03.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT  CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
407A   THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCH  04.0  CR 

1     09.00  f    WTHF    WHAM     328 

440    TEACH  READ  IN  H  S  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SUID  3C5 

1  09.00  NTWTH     WHAM     326   CUSENBFRY  MIRIAM  C 

2  12.00  N7WTH     WHAM     329 

487  TCH  NAT  SCI-SEC  SCH  04. 0  CR 

1     09.00  ^WTH     PULL     304 

488  SOC  ST  IN  SEC  SCH  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    SUID  305 
1     11.00  N  W   F    WHAM     319 

506  READING  IN  SEC  SCH  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    S  ED  352  CR  TEACHING 
EXPERIENCE 
1     06.30-09.00  PM   M  WHAM     212 

507  READINGS  IN  READING     02.0  TO  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  FILL  MARGARET 

508  SEM  TREND-SEL  AREAS  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    COMPLETION  OF  FALF  OR  MORE  OF 
MASTERS  WCRK  +  CONSENT 
1     06.30-09.00  PM    1        WHAM     326 

509  PRACTICUM  IN  RD         04.0  TO  08.0  CR 

PREREQ    S  ED  521C 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  HILL  MARGARET 

510  SEM  PROBS  READING       04.0  TO  08.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     06.30-09.00  PM      TH     WHAM     212 
516    INTERN  IN  READING       08.0  TO  12.0  CR 
PREREQ    S  ED  509  AND  514 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  HILL  MARGARET 

521B   DIAG-CORR  READ  DIS  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    505  OR  44C  OR  CONCURRENT  REG 
WITH  505  +  TEACH  EXPER 
1     09.00-11.30  S   WHAM     144 

575A   IND  RES-CURRICULUM      02.0  TO  04.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
575B   IND  RES-SUPERVISION     02.0  TO  04.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
575C   IND  RES-LANG  ARTS       02.0  TO  04.0  CR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
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575D   IND  RES-SCIENCE         02.0  TO  34. 0  CR 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
575E   IND  RES-READING         02.0  TO  04.0  CR 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
575F   IND  RES-SOC  STUDIES     02.0  TO  34.0  CR 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
575G   IND  RES-SEC  EDUC        02.0  TO  04.0  CR 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
575K   IND  RES-JR  H  METHOD     02.0  TO  34.0  CR 

i  TO  BE  ARRANGED 
596    INDEPENDENT  INVEST      05.0  TO  09.3  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

599  THESIS  03.0  TO  39.0  CR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

600  DISSERTATION  01.0  TO  48.0  CR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

Secretarial  and  Business  Education  (SEC) 

201A   TYPEWRITING 

1  08.00  TWTHF 

2  09.00  NTWTH 

3  12.00  NT  THF 
201B   TYPEWRITING 

PREREQ    SEC  201A  CP  EQLIV 

1  08.00  TWTHF 

2  09.00  NTWTH 

3  12.00  NT  THF 
201C   TYPEWRITING 

PREREQ    SEC  201B  CR  EQLIV 
1     11.00  NT  THF 

221A   SHORTHAND-TRANS 

1     03.00  NTWTHF 

221B   SHORTHAND-TRANS 

PREREQ    SEC  221A  CR  EQLIV 
1     03.00  NTWTHF 

221C   SHORTHAND-TRANS 

PREREQ    SEC  221B  CR  EQLIV 
1     03.00  NTWTHF 

241  DUPLICATING 

PREREQ    SEC  201  OP  EQUIV 

1  08.00-09.50  F 

2  10.00-11.50        W 

3  03.00  N 
04.00            N 

242  CALC  MACH  ACCTANTS 
1     10.00  T  TH 

304    ADV  TYPEWRITING 

PREREQ    SEC  201C  CP  EQLIV 
1     10.00  NTWTH 

324A   ADV  SHORTHAND-TRANS 

PREREQ    SEC  221C  CP  EQLIV 
1     01.00  NTWTHF 

324b   ADV  SHORTHAND-TRANS 

PREREQ    SEC  324A  CR  EQLIV 
1     01.00  NTWTHF 

326    EXECUTIVE  SEC  PROC 
PREREQ    SEC  304 
1     02.00  NTWTHF 

341    OFFICE  CALC  MCHNS 

1     09.00  NTWTHF 

403  TEACH  TYPEWRITING 

PREREQ    SEC  304  CR  EQUIV 
1     04.00  TWTH 

404  TEACHING  SHORTHAND 

PREREQ    SEC  324A  CP  EQLIV 
1     06.00-07.25  PM   N  W 
406    TCH  OF  PR-NIACH  /P/ 

PREREQ    SEC  341  OR  EQUIV 
1     05.45-07.25       T  TH 
417    DATA  PROC  IN  BUS  ED 

1     05.45-08.00      N  W 
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17 
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34.0 

CR 
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ROBB  JAMES 

485    PRIN-PHIL  VO  TEC  ED  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    STUDENT  TEACHING  OR  CONSENT  OF 
DEPARTMENT 
1     06.00-08.30  PM  f  TECH  D   130   BAUERNFEIND 

509    IMP  INSTR  GEN  BUS  04.0  CR 

1     09.00-11.30  S   CL        17   BUBGLTZ 

590  READINGS  IN  BUS  ED      02.0  TO  05.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  RAHE  HARVES 

591  IND  RES  IN  BUS  ED       02.0  TO  05.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  RAHE  HARVES 

Sociology    (SOC) 

301  PRINCIPLES  OF  SOC  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    JR  STANDING 

1  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

SECT  1  RESERVED  FCR  SOC  NAJORS 

2  TO  BE  ARRANGED 

3  11.00-12.40       T    F    WHAM     112   RCSSEL 
SEC  3  RESERVED  FCR  SCCMAJCRS 

302  CONTEMP  SOC  PROB  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SOC  301 
1     02.00  M  W   F    H  EC     102   SMITH 

02.00  TH     PARK     124 

306    SOCIAL  CONTROL  04. 0  CR 

PREREQ    GSB  201B  CR  SOC  301 
T   1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
312    ELEM  SOC  RESEARCH  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    GSD  108C  CR  MATH  220 

1  10.00  MTWTH     WHAM     112   GASTCN 

2  01.00  MTWTH     PHY  SC   118 
RESERVE  SECS  1  +  2  FCR  MAJORS 

351    SOC  OF  RELIGION  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    GSB  201B  CR  SOC  301 
1     02.00  NT  THF    LAWSON   131   MCLEAN 

372    CRIMINOLOGY  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    GSB  201B  CR  SOC  301 
1     11.00  MTWTH     WHAM     308   VANDIVER  RICHARD  D 

375    SOCIAL  WELFARE  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    GSB  201B  CR  SCC  301 
1     09.00  TWTHF    UNIT  3   101   EADES  JOSEPH 

396    READINGS  IN  SOC         01.0  TO  05.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
396H   HONORS  READINGS-SOC     01.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPARTMENT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
397H   HONORS  SEM  IN  SOC       03.0  TO  06.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPARTMENT 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
435    SOC  STRATIFICATION  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    GSB  201B  CR  SOC  301 
1     07.00-10.00  PM   M         WHAM     201   NALL 
RESERVE  FOR  SOC  MAJCPS 
438    SOC-OCCUPAT  ♦  PROF  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    GSB  201B  CR  SOC  301 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  RAINEY 

RESERVE  FOR  SOC  MAJCPS 
451    SOC  THGT  II  MVMT  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

RESERVE  FOR  SOC  MAJCRS 
454    SOCIOLOGY  OF  SCIENC  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SOCICLCGY  301  CR  CONSENT  OF  IN 
STRUCTOR 
1     08.00-09.40      N   TH     AG       152   GASTCN 
473    JUVENILE  DELIN  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SOC  302  CR  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     12.00  MTWTH     WHAM     235   ALIX 

481    PROC  IN  SOC  WORK  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SOC  375  OR  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
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1  01.00  V  WHAM  201        BRELjE     VARTHA    ELAINE 

01.00  T     THE  WHAM  228        BRELJE    MARTHA    ELAINE 

482  SOC    WK-SEL    AGENCIES  33.0    CR 

PREREQ  SOC    431    ANC     CCNSENT    OF     INSTR 

1  02.00  N  F  WHAM  212        BRELJE     MARTHA    ELAINE 

02.00  1  WHAM  335        BRELJE    MARTHA    ELAINE 

486  INDEP     STUDY    COM    DEV  01.0    TO    05.0    CR 

PREREQ  CONSENT    CF     INSTR 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED  THONAS 

487  COMMUNITY    DEVEL  04.0    CR 

PRERLQ    4  HRS  SOC  CR  CCNSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     04.00-06.50       I        0686      29   BHATTACHAR YYA 
489E   INDE°T  STUDY  CORRS      02.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  JOHNSON  +  EYNON 

502    EUR  THEO  1800-1910  04.0  C* 

PREREQ    15  HRS  SCC  CR  CCNSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     02.00-04.30      N  WHAM     137   NUNCF  PETER  ANDREAS 

504    SEM-AMERICAN  SOC  04. 0  CR 

PREREQ    SOC  501  CP  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     02.00-04.30        W       WHAM     137   CUNCAN  HUGH  OALZIEL 

537  SOCIOLOGY  OF  LAW  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    15  HRS  OF  SOC  CR  CONSENT  OF 
INSTR 
1     07.00-09. 30  PM      TH     CL       326   5YNCN 

538  SEM  INDUSTRIAL  SCC  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    15  HRS  OF  SOC  CR  CONSENT  OF 
INSTR 
1     08.00-09.40       T    F    AG       170   RCSSEL 
545    FAM  AND  SOC  CHANGE  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    15  HRS  SCC,  INCLUDING  SOC  340  t 
OR  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     08.30-11.00        W       COMM    1036   LANTZ 

563  RES  PROB  IN  DISORG  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    15  HRS  SCC  OR  CCNSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     07.00-09.30  PM    T        CL       326   SNYDER 

564  SOC  FAC-MENT  DISCRD  04. 0  CR 

PREREQ    15  HRS  SCC  OR  CCNSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     02.00-04.30       T        WHAM     212   LANTZ 
572    SEM  IN  CRIMINOLOGY  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SOC  372  CS  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  JOHNSON 

583    SUPER  FIELD  WK  CCRR     04.0  TO  12.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  JOHNSON  +  EYNON 

587    RESEARCH  IN  CD  02.0  TO  08.0  CR 

PREREQ    MAJOR  IN  CCMMUMTY  DEVEL 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  THOMAS 

588A   SEM-COMM  DEVELOPMNT  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SOC  487  CR  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     04.00-07.00        W       0686      29   THOMS 
588B   SEM-COMM  DEVELOPMNT  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SOC  588A 
1     04.00-07.00         TH     WHAM     137 
591    INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH     02.0  TO  06.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR  AND  DEPT  CHAI 
RMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
596    READINGS  IN  SOC         02.0  TO  12.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTR  AND  DEPT  CHAI 
RMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

599  THESIS  02.0  TO  09.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT  CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

600  DISSERTATION  01.0  TO  48.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT  CHAIRMAN 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

Special  Education  (SPE) 

200         ORIENT    ET  EXC    CHILD                                 02.0   CR 

1  09.00  f    W  0861            102 

2  02.00  f    W  WHAM            302 
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3  02.00  "I     TH  WHAM  238 

406         TECH    INT    HEAR    TESTS  04.0    CR 

PREREQ         SP+A    416    CP    CONSENT    OF    INSTR 
1  09.00  M     THF  COMM  1006 

CROSSLISTED    WITH    SP+A    406 
410A       PROS    ♦    CHAR-EMO    CHI  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  SP    E    414 

1  02.00  f    WTH  LAWSON      231 

02.00  T  PULL  38 

410B       PROB    CHAR    MENT    RET  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  SP    E    414 

1  03.00  MWTH  WHAM  302 

410C       PROB    CHAR    GIFT    CHLD  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  PSYC    301    CR    303    OR    CONSENT    OF 

INSTR 
1  10.00  N  AG  152        NCKAY    B    ELIZABETH 

10.00  1     THF  WHAM  235        NCKAY    B    ELIZABETH 

411         ASS    +    REMED    LRN    DIS  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  SP    E    414    AND    CCNSENT    OF     INSTR 

1  06.30-09.00    PM       N  WHAM  228       JCINER    LEE 

413A       DIR    OBSER-EMOT    DIST  34. 0    CR 

PREREQ         :ONSENT    OF     INSTR 
1  TO    BE    ARRANGED 

413B       DIR    OB    OF    MR    CHILD  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  CONSENT    CF     INSTR 

1  10.00-12.50  1  WHAM  137       RAINEY    DAN    S 

414  THE    EXCEPT    CHILD  34.0    CR 

PREREQ         PSYC    301    CP    303    OR    CONSENT    OF 
INSTR 

1  08.00  N  WHAM  112       HAIDER    S    SAJJAD 
08.00                                  T     TH            LS    I            323 

08.00  W  WHAM  201 

UNDERGRADS    ONLY 

2  01.00  MWTH  WHAM  332 
UNDERGRADUATES    ONLY 

3  06.30-09.00    PM  W  WHAM  338       fCKAY    B    ELIZABETH 
GRADUATES    ONLY 

415  ED    AC    HAND    CHILD  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  CONSENT    CF     INSTR 

1  02.00  TWTHF  WHAM  301A    STULL    MARJORIE 

420A       MET    +    MAT-ED    EM    DIS  04.0    CR 

PREREQ         SP    E    410A    AND    CCNSENT    OF    INSTR 
1  04.00  NTWTH  WHAM  328 

420B       METH    +    MAT    TEACH    MR  04.0    CR 

PREREQ         SP    E    410B    AND    CCNSENT    OF    INSTR 

1  02.00-03.50  T    TH  WHAM  137 

2  06.00-09.00  PM     W       WHAM     137   RAINEY 
496    READ  +  INDEP  STUDY      02.0  TO  08.0  CR 

PREREQ    SP  E  414  AND  CCNSENT  OF  STAFF 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
501    SPEC  RES  PROB  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  OF  STAFF 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
577    PRACTICUM  IN  SP  ED      04.0  TO  12.0  CR 
PREREQ    SP  E  410A,  B,  C,  OR  D,  AND 
CONSENT  CF  STAFF 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
580A   ED  MALAD  CHILDREN  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SP  E  414  AND  CCNSENT  OF  IMSTR 
1     03.00  MWTH     WHAM     328   CROWNER  JAMES 

580B   ED  OF  MENT  RET  34. 0  CR 

PREREQ    SP  E  414  AND  CCNSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     06.30-09.00  PM    T        WHAM     301A  JOINER  LEE  M 
591    SEM  ED-PHYS  HDCP  CH  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SP  E  414  AND  CCNSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  KORGAN  H 

IND  INVESTIGATION       05.0  TO  09.0  CR 


596 
599 
600 


TO  BE  ARRANGED 
THESIS  02.0  TO  09.0  CR 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 
DISSERTATION  01.0  TO  48.0  CR 

TO  BE  ARRANGED  CROWNER  JAMES 
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(SPCH) 

PUBLIC    SPEAKING  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  OSD    103 

02.00  FTWTH  COMM         1020 

03.00  FTWTH  COMM  1020 

TRAINING    SPKG    VOICE  04.0    CR 

PREREQ         3SD    103 

10.00  FT     THF  COMM 

CROSSLISTED    WITH    SP+A     104 
PHONETICS  04.0    CR 

02.00  FTWTH  COMM         1017 

PARLIAMENTARY    LAW  02.0    CR 

11.00  F  F  COMM         1020 

PRIN    OF    DISCUSSION  03.0    CR 

03.00  FT     TH  COMM  1018 

03.00  TW       F  COMM  1021 

FORENSIC    ASTIVITIES  01.0  TO    03. 0    CR 

PREREQ         CONSENT    CF     INSTR 

TO    BE    ARRANGED 
PERSUASION  04.0    CR 

02.00  FTWTH  COMM         1018 

GREAT    SPEECHES  03.0   CR 

01.00  F    W       F  COMM         1018 

FORENSIC    ACTIVITIES  01.0  TO    04.0    CR 

PREREQ         CONSENT    CF    INSTR 

TO    BE    ARRANGED 
ORAL    INTERP    II  04.0    CR 

PREREQ         GSC    200    CR    CONSENT    OF    INSTR 

11.00  FTWTHF  COMM         1018 

12.00  FTWTHF  COMM         2012 

CREATIVE    DRAMATICS  04.0    CR 

09.00  FTWTH  COMM         1020 

AMER    PUBLIC    ADDRESS  04.0    CR 

10.00-11.50  T     TH  COMM         2012 

BRITISH    PUB    ADDRESS  04.0    CR 

06.00-09.00    PM       F  COMM         1021 
SEC    SCHL    FOREN    PROG  04. 0   CR 

10.00  F    WTHF  COMM         1018 

EXP    STUD    ORAL    COM  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  SPCH    428 

01.00-02.50  F    W  COMM         1022 

LEC    ♦    LEC    RECITAL  04.0    CR 

PREREQ         12    HRS    PUBLIC    SPEAKING,    INTERP 
OR    THEATRE 

10.00-11.50  T    TH  COMM         1017 

TCHG    ELEM    SCHL    SPCH  04.0    CR 

08.00-09.50  T     TH  COMM         1018 

LAB    INTERPER    COM  04.0    CR 

02.00-03.50  T    TH  COMM         2012 

MED    ♦    REN    RHETORIC  04.0   CR 

10.00-11.50  F    W  COMM         2012 

STUDIES    IN    PUB    ADD  03.0    CR 

PREREQ         SPCH    507A 

09.00-11.50  F  COMM         2012 

SEM    STUDIES    IN    DISC  04.0   CR 

10.00  FT    THF  COMM         1020 

SEM    PERS    SOC    CONT  04.0   CR 

08.00-09.50  T    TH  COMM         2012 

TEACH    COLL    SPEECH  02.0   CR 

01.00  F    W  COMM         2012 


FIBBS 

WILEY    RAYMOND    D 


1006       FARGFER    GEORGANN    P 


RESEARCH  PROBLEMS 

TO    BE  ARRANGED 

RESEARCH  IN    SPEECH 

01.00 
THESIS 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 
DISSERTATION 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 

h  Pathology  and  Audiology 

SPEECH    CLINIC 

TO  BE  ARRANGED 


01.0    TO    04.0   CR 

02.0   CR 
1    TH  COMM         2012 

02.0    TO    09.0   CR 

01.0    TO    48.0   CR 


(SP&A) 

OC.O    TO    02.0   CR 


GARBUTT  CAMERON  W 
BREMMAN  LESTER  R 
POTTER 

KLEINAU    MARVIN    DALE 

JENNINGS 

KLEINAU    MARVIN    DALE 

KLEINAU    MARVIN    DALE 

KLEINAU 

BRADLEY 

BRADLEY  EARL  EDSEL 
FICKEN  RALPH  A 
ERENIMAN  LESTER  R 

SANDERS 

ANDERSON 

SIMMS 

PACE  THOMAS  J 

BRACLEY  EARL  EDSEL 

BRADLEY  EARL  EDSEL 

POTTER 

FICKEN 

BRADLEY  EARL  EDSEL 

BRADLEY  EARL  EDSEL 

FICKEN  RALPH  A 

FICKEN  RALPH  A 

FARGFER  GEORGANN  P 
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104    TRAINING  SPK  VOICE  04.0  CR 

1     10.00  M  THF    COMM    10D6   FARGFER  GEORG^NN  P 

318    VOICE  +  CLEFT  PAL  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SP+A  212  CP  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     08.00  NT  THF    COMM    1336   BRACKETT  I  P 

400    IND  STUOY-SP+A  01.0  TO  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    ADVANCED  STANDING 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  FCSHIKO 

405B   PRAC  SP  +  HEAR  THER     02.0  TO  04.0  CR 
PREREQ    JUNIOR  STANDING  IN  DEPARTMENT 
1     11.00  T  TH     COMM    1006   PACE  SUE  ANN 

406    HEARING  TESTS  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    SP+A  416  CR  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     09.00  NT  THF    COMM    1306   COPELAND  Al.FRFD 

412    CEREBRAL  PALSY  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SP+A  212,  214  CR  CONSENT  OF  IN 
STR 
1     01.00  M  THF    COMM    1036   PACE  SUE  ANN 

414    PHYSIOL  OF  SPEECH  34.0  CR 

1     10.00-11.50  F    LS  I     118   KAPLAN  H  M 

1C.00  M  TH     LS  I     113   KAPLAN  H  M 

CROSSLISTED  WITH  PHVSIOLCGY  414 
419    COMM  PROB  OF  H  OF  H  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    SP+A  4C6  CR  CONSENT  OF  INSTR 
1     02.00  NT  THF    COMM    1336   NCFAPLAND 

428    SP  CORR  FOR  CL  TCH  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    PRACTISING  TEACHER,  SR  OR  GRAD 
IN  EDUC 
1     03.00  NT  THF    COMM    1036   CRITTENDEN 

515  READINGS  IN  SP+A        01.0  TO  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    ADVANCED  STANDING 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  BRACKETT 

516  SEM-PSYCHOACOUSTICS  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  SP+A    4C6,     416    AND    420 

1  04.00-05.50  T  F  COMM  1009       COPELAND    ALFRED 

522B       SEM-ORG    SpCH    PROB  01.0    TO    34.0    CR 

PREREQ  SP+A    522A    CR    CCNSENT    OF    INSTR 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED  KOEPP-BAKER 

524         SEM-LANG    DISOROERS  34.0    CR 

PREREQ  GRADUATE    STANDING 

1  02.00-03.50  N       TH  COMM         1039 

529B       SEM    IN    ST    BEHAVIOR  01.0    TO    04.0    CR 

PREREQ  SP+A    529A    CR    CCNSENT    OF     INSTR 

1  02.00-03.50  T  F  COMM         1039       eRUTTEN    GENE    JEROME 

530         RES    PROR    IN    SP+A  01.0    TO    04.0    CR 

PREREQ         ADVANCED    STANDING 
1  TO    BE    ARRANGED  BRUTTEN    GENE    JEROME 

533         SEM    IN    SPCH    SCIENCE  01.0    TO    34.0    CR 

1  10.00-11.50  T  F  COMM  1039        HCSHIKO    MICHAEL    S 

599  THESIS  02.0    TO    09.0    CR 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED  KOEPP-BAKER 

600  DISSERTATION  01.0    TO    48.0    CR 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED  KCEPP-BAKER 

Technical  &  Industrial  Education  (TIED) 

100         ORIENTATION  02.0    CR 

1  04.00  1     TH  TECH    A      111 

201B      VISUAL    COMMUNICATNS  33.0    CR 

1  10.00  H  F  PULL    I  17       KENNEKE    LARRY 

09.00-10.50  W  PULL    I  17       KENNEKE    LARRY 

302  CONSTR    MTDS    PRI     TCH  04.0    CR 

1  08.00-09.50  MWTH  PULL    I       139 

2  03.00-04.50  NTWTH  PULL    I       139 

3  06.00-08.50    PM  7    TH  PULL    I       139 

4  06.00-08.30    PM       N    W  PULL     I       109 

303  DIVERSIFIED    CRAFTS  04.0    CR 

1  10.00-11.50  NTWTH  PULL    I       139       JENKINS    JAMES    JR 

2  01.00-02.50  NTWTH  PULL    I       139       JENKINS    JAMES    JR 
307         ENER    CONV-P    TRAN    II  03.0    CR 

PREREQ         207 

1  11.00  NT  PULL    I  16       SULLIVAN    JAMES    A 

10.00-11.50  TH  PULL    I  16       SULLIVAN    JAMES    A 
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310A   ELECTRONICS-INSTRUN  04.0  CR 

1     08.00  f     W       TECH  D  106 

08.00-09.50  F    TECH  0  106 

319    INDUSTRIAL  INTERN       03.0  TO  24.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  COORDINATOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  EUTKIN  RONALD  M 

408    T  AIDS  IN  TECH  ED  03. 0  CR 

1  06.00-08.30  PM  P  TECH  D  130   KENNEKE  LARRY 

2  06.00-03.30  PM    7         TECH  D  130   NYSTROM  DENNIS 
419    STU  TCH  IN  TECH  PRC     08.0  TO  16.0  CR 

PREREO    9  QTR  HRS  PROFESSIONAL  I  ED 
GRAD  STUDENTS  CNLY 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGEO 

425    PRACTICUM  IN  TECH       02.0  TO  06.0  CR 
PREREQ    12  HRS  IN  TECHNICAL  SUBJECTS 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  SIADT  RONALD  W 

430    SPECIAL  PROBLEMS        02.0  TO  08.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  STADT  RCNALD  W 

435    MANUAL  ARTS  INTERN      06.0  TO  18.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  COORCINATOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  STADT  RONALD  W 

465A   INDUSTRIAL  SAFETY  04.0  CR 

1     11.00  NT  THF    TECH  A  208   JOHNSCN  M 

480    CURR  DEV-IND  ART  ED  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    20  HRS  IN  TIED 

1     03.00  H    W   F    TECH  D  131   ERICKSON 

485    PRIN-PHIL  VO  TEC  ED  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    STUDENT  TEACHING  OR  CONSENT  OF 
DEPARTMENT 

1     06.00-08.30  PM   M  TECH  D  130   RAMP  WAYNE  S 

491B   PRIN  IND  TEACHING  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    491A 

1     06.00-08.30  PM    T        TECH  A  208   RICE  CHARLES  M 

495  OCC  ANALYSIS  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    12  HRS  IN  TECHNICAL  SUBJECTS 

1     06.00-09.00  PM      TH     TECH  A  310 

496  SEL  +  ORG  SUB  MAT  03.0  CR 

PREREQ    12  HRS  IN  TIED 

1     06.00-08.30  PM     W       TECH  A  238   SULLIVAN  JAMES  A 

540  RESEARCH  TECH  EDUC      02.0  TO  06.0  CR 

1     09.00-12.00  S   TECH  A  238   ERICKSON  J 

541  OCCUP  INFO  AND  GUID  04.0  CR 

1     06.00-09.00  PM      TH     WHAM  231   RAMP  WAYNE  S 

570    SPECIAL  INVESTIGAT      02.0  TO  06.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  STADT  RONALD  W 

580    SEMINAR  01.0  TO  09.0  CR 

1     06.00-09.00  PM    T        TECH  A  122   STADT  R 

599    THESIS  01.0  TO  09.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED  STADT  RONALD  W 

Theater  (THEA) 

111A       STAGING    TECHNIQUES 

1  09.00 
03.00-04.50 

2  09.00 
03.00-04.50 

3  09.00 
03.00-04.50 

111B      STAGING    TECHNIQUES 

1  02.00 
03.00-04.50 

2  02.00 
03.00-04.50 

203         VOICE    AND    DICTION 
1  09.00 

09.00 
09.00 
208         DRAMATIC    ACTIVITIES  01.0    TO    03.0   CR 

1  07.35-09.00    PM  T    TH  COMM         10^5       ZOECKLER 

213         STAGE    MOVEMENT  03.0   CR 

1  12.00  MTWTHF  COMM         1045       DAVIDSON    ELLEVA    J 
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03.0  CR 

M  W 

F 

LAWSON   231 

HENCREN  PHIL  IP  R 

N 

COMM    1037 

M  W 

F 

LAWSON   231 

HENDREN 

W 

COMM    1037 

M  W 

F 

LAWSON   231 

HENCREN 

F 

COMM    1037 
33.0  CR 

M  W 

F 

COMM    1057 

ZOECKLER  CHARLES 

1 

COMM    1037 

f    W 

F 

COMM    1057 

ZOECKLER  CHARLES 

TH 

COMM    1037 

04.0  CR 

M   TH 

COMM      13F 

GARBUTT  CAMERON  W 

T 

ABBOTT   129 

GARBUTT  CAMERON  W 

W 

COMM    2012 

217 

ACTING 

04.0  CR 

L     01.00-02,50 

7  7H     COMM    1045 

230 

TECHNIQUES  BALLET 

02.0  TO  48.0  CR 

L     04.00-05.30 

N  W       0813     131 

04.00 

F    0813     131 

240 

273 

305 
308 
313 
317 

322 

402A 
40  28 
409 

411 

412 
414 

432 

503A 

505 
526 

530 
599 


DAVICSON    ELLFVA    J 
CAVICSON    ELLEVA    J 

THEO-TECH    CONT    ONCE  02.0  TO    24.0    CR 

02.00-03.40  N7WTH  0811  131       GRAY 

CROSS-LISTED    WITH    PEW    24C 

DANCE    WORKSHOP  01.0  TO    06.0    CR 

07.30-09.30    PM  7     TH  0811  101       GRAY    WINSTON    G 

STAGE    MAKEUP  34.0    CR 

10.00-11.50  W         S  COMM         1055 

DRAMATIC    ACTIVITIES  01.0  TO    03.0    CR 

07.35-09.00    PM  1     TH  COMM         1037       ZCECKLER    CHARLES    W 

DANCE    PRODUCTION  04.0    CR 

04.00-05.50  T     TH  0811  131       GRAY    WINSTON    G 

INTERMEDIATE    ACTING  0^.0    CR 

PREREQ         THEA    217 

01.00-02.50  V    W  COMM         1045       HARRISON    EELIN    S 

THEATER    PRACTICUM  02.0  TO    12.0    CR 

TO    BE    ARRANGED  GRAY    WINSTON    G 

PLAY    DIRECTING  34.0    CR 

08.00  MW       F  COMM  1045 

PLAY    DIRECTING  04.0    CR 

11.00  PT     THF  COMM  1045       ABRAMS    SHERWIN 

H    S    THEATRE  04.0    CR 

01.00  T     TH  AG  138       ZCECKLER    CHARLES 

01.00  H    W  ABBOTT       129 

PLAYWRITING  04.0    CR 

PREREQ         THEA    311    +    CONSENT    OF    INSTR 

03.00  f    W  AG  144       KCZLENKO   WILLIAM 

03.00  1  F  ABBOTT       129 

STAGE    DESIGN  04.0    CR 

PREREQ  THEA    207 

09.00  MW       F  COMM         2041       PAYNE    DARWIN 

COSTUME    DESIGN  04.0    CR 

02.00  ¥  COMM         2041       HARRISON    EELIN    S 

01.00  T    THF  COMM         2041 

STAGE    LIGHTING  04.0    CR 

12.00  MWTH  COMM         1037       HENDREN    PHILIP    R 

SCENE    DESIGN  04.0    CR 

PREREQ         CONSENT    CF    DEPT    +  GRAD 
STANDING 

10.00  VTWTH  COMM         2042       DARWIN    PAYNE 

THE    TRAGIC    THEATRE  34.0    CR 

02.00  7     THF  TECH    B         20       ABRANS    SHERWIN 

02.00  W  AG  220 

SEM    IN    THEATRE    ARTS  03.0  TO    12.0    CR 

PREREQ         GRAD    STANDING    ♦    CONSENT 
OF    DEPARTMENT 

OS. 00-11. 50  S  LAWSON      131       KCZLENKO    WILLIAM 

RESEARCH    PROBLEMS  01.0  TO    04.0   CR 

06.00-07.30    PM  W  COMM         1017 

THESIS  01.0  TO    09.0    CR 

TO    BE    ARRANGED 


Zoology         (ZOOL) 

103         GEN    VERT    ZOOLOGY  05.0   CR 

PREREQ         GSA    201    A    +    B 

1  08.00                               f    W  WHAM  338       GEORGE    WILLIAM 
08.00-09.50                 1    TH    S  LS    I  238 

2  08.00                               P    W  WHAM  338       GEORGE    WILLIAM 
01.00-03.50                 T    TH  LS    I  208 

3  08.00                               P    W  WHAM  338       GEORGE    WILLIAM 
10.00-11.50                 T    TH    S  LS    I  238 

4  08.00                               f*    W  WHAM  308       GEORGE    WILLIAM 
05.45-09.15                 T  LS    I  208 
05.45-07.25                      TH  LS    I  238 

202         COMPAR    ANATOMY    VERT  05.0    CR 

PREREQ         ZOOL    103 

1  08.00  T    TH  WHAM  308 

08.00-09.50  H    W      F  LS    I  238 

138 


316 


321 


322 


382 


404 


406 


410 


413 


441 


459 


465 


513 


520 


561 


577 


WHAM 
LS  I 
WHAM 
LS  I 
WHAM 
LS  I 


LS 
LS 
LS 
LS 


34.0 

I 
I 
I 
I 
05.0 


338 
238 
338 
238 
333 
238 

235 
213 

2  05 
213 

CR 


OR  CONSENT 


08.00  T  TH 

10.00-11.50      V  W   F 
08.00  T  TH 

01.00-02.50      y  W   F 
08.00  T  TH 

03.00-04.50      V    W   F 
INSECT  PESTS  CONTL 
PREREQ    GSA  201B 

01.00  f    W 

01.00-02.50       T  TH 
01.00  N  W 

03.00-04.50       T  TH 
HISTOLOGICAL  TECHN 
PREREQ    1  YR  OF  BIC  SCIENCE 
OF  INSTRUCTOR 
10.00  T  TH     LS  I     235 

10.00-11.50      N  W   F    LS  I     239 
PROBLEMS  IN  ZOCLCGY     02.0  TO  35.0  CR 
PREREQ    4.25  GPA, SENIOR  STANDING, ANO 
DEPT  OR  FAC  APPROVAL 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 
ZOOL  SENIOR  SEMINAR     00 
PREREQ    SENIOR  STANDING 
12.00  F 

04.00  T 

04.00  T 

ZOOLOGY  FIELD  STUD      02 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  DEPT 
TO  BE  ARRANGED 
PROTOZOOLOGY 
PREREQ    1  YR  OF 
CONSENT 
02.00 

03.00-04.50 
VERT  PALEONTOLOGY 


5  TO  01.5  CR 


LS 

I            235 

LS 

I            235 

LS 

I            323 

TO 

08.0    CR 

PREREQ    ZOOL  202 
11.00 
01.00 
11.00 
02.00 
THE  INVERTEBRATES 
PREREQ    1  YR  OF 
12.00 

12.00-01.50 
DEVELOPMENTAL  BIOL 
PREREQ    ZOOL  300 
CELLULAR 
08.00 

08.00-09.50 
GAME  BIRDS 
PREREQ    1  YR  OF 
04.00 

08.00-11.50 
ICHTHYOLOGY 
PREREQ    1  YR  OF 
09.00 

09.00-10.50 
ADV  ORNITHOLOGY 
PREREQ    CONSENT 
01.00-02.50 
ADV  INVERTEBRATES 
PREREQ    CONSENT 
10.00 

09.00-10.50 
GAME  MAMMALS 
PREREQ    CONSENT 
10.00 

08.00-11.50 
POPULATION  ECOLOGY 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF 
08.00 


34.0  CR 
ZCCL  INCLUDING  102  OR 
CF  INSTRUCTOR 
H    W       LS  I 
P    W       LS  I 

05 
CR  GECLOGY  331 


235 
211 
CR 


235 
234 
235 
234 

CR 

235 
130 

CR 


235 
213 
CR 


NTWTH  LS  I 
V  W  LS  I 
MWTH  LS  I 
H    W       LS  I 

05.0 
ZCCL  INCLUDING132 
T  TH     LS  I 
N  W   F    LS  I 

34.0 

+  1  CCLRSE  IN 

PHSL  CR  CONS. 

K     F    LS  I 

T  TH     LS  I 

04.0 
INCLUDING  103 

LS  I     235 
S   LS  I     234 
04.0  CR 
INCLUDING  103 

LS  I     235 
TH     LS  1  234 

03.0  CR 
CF  INSTRUCTOR 
T  TH     LS  I 

05.0 
CF  INSTRUCTOR 
T  TH     LS  I 
N  W   F    LS  I 

34.0 
INSTRUCTOR 
W       LS  I 
F    LS  I 

03.0 
INSTRUCTOR 
TWTH     LS  I 


ZCCL 
P    W 


ZCCL 
P    W 
T 


CF 

P 


234 

CR 

130 
130 

CR 

205 
234 
CR 


NCPHFRSCN  J 
MCPHERSON  J 


NARTAN  JAN 
NART£N  JAN 


GARCIAN  GEORGE 


GALBREATH  EDWIN 

GALBREATH  E 

GALBREATH  EDWIN 

GALBREATH  E 


BEATTY  JOSEPH 
BEATTY  JOSEPH 


HAAS 
HAAS 


KRULL  JOHN  N 
KRULL  JOHN  N 


LEWIS  WILLIAM  M 


FISHER 


BLACKWELDER  R  E 
BLACKWELDER  R  E 


STAINS  HOWARD 
STAINS  HOWARD 


205   KLIMSTRA 
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579  ANIMAL  3EHAVIQR  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
1     03.00  WTH     LS  I     235 

01.00-04.50  F    AG       132 

CROSSLISTED  WITH  AN  I  579 

580  ADV  SYSTEMATICS  04.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
1     01.00-02.50       1  TH     LS  I     130 
CROSSLISTED  WITH  BCT  581 
582B   GRADUATE  SEMINAR  00.5  CR 

1     04.00  TH     LAWSUN   171 

583B   TEACH  ZOOL  COLL  01. 0  CR 

PREREQ    GRAD  STATUS  IN  fi     BIO  SCIENCE 
1     05.00  W       LS  I     205 

596    SPECIAL  RESEARCH        03.0  TO  12.0  CR 
PREREQ    CONSENT  CF  INSTRUCTOR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

599  THESIS  02.0  TO  39.0  CR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

600  DISSERTATION  03.0  TO  48.0  CR 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 


WARING  GEORGE  H 
WARING  GEORGE  H 


BLACKWELDER  R  E 


FISHER 


SCHEDULE  OF  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE  COURSES 


COURSE  & 
SECTION  NO. 


TITLE  & 
HOURS 


DAYS 


BLDG. 
&  RM. 


INSTRUCTOR 


General  Studies  Area  A — Man's  Physical  Environment  and  Bio- 
logical Inheritance  (GSA) 


101A 

INTRO-PHYS 

SCIENCE 

901 

08.00 

NT  WTH 

M3 

902 

10.00 

NTWTH 

M3 

903 

01.00 

NT  WTH 

M3 

904 

04.00 

NTWTH 

M3 

10  IB 

INTRO-PHYS 

SCIENCE 

901 

11.00 

NTWTH 

M3 

902 

04.00 

NT  WTH 

M3 

34.0 


04.0 


CR 

103 

131 

133 

131 

CR 

133 

133 


CCLLINS 
COLLINS 


JASON 
JASON 


COLLINS  JASON  J 


General  Studies  Area  B — Man's  Social  Inheritance  and  Social 
Responsibilities  (GSB) 


201B 

CULT-SOCIETY  BEHAV 

04.0 

CR 

901 

09.00 

NTWTH 

L3 

139 

902 

12.00 

NT  WTH 

L3 

139 

201C 

CULT-SO:iETY-BEHAV 

34.0 

CR 

901 

08.00 

NTWTH 

HI 

143 

902 

09.00 

NTWTH 

HI 

143 

903 

1C.00 

NTWTH 

HI 

143 

904 

12.00 

NTWTH 

HI 

143 

905 

01.00 

NTWTH 

HI 

143 

906 

03.00 

NTWTH 

AV 

TEC 

131 

211A 

POLITICAL  ECONGMY 

04.0 

CR 

901 

10.00 

NTWTH 

M3 

103 

902 

11.00 

NTWTH 

HI 

143 

903 

04.00 

NTWTH 

HI 

143 

211B 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY 

04.0 

CR 

901 

08.00 

NTWTH 

H3 

154 

SHIN  WANGSHIK 

902 

10.00 

NTWTH 

H3 

154 

SHIN  WANGSHIK 

903 

11.00 

NTWTH 

AVTECH 

131 

CISSELL  ALLEN 

904 

12.00 

NTWTH 

H3 

154 

CISSELL  ALLEN 

905 

03.00 

NTWTH 

H3 

154 

CISSELL  ALLEN 

906 

04.00 

NTWTH 

H3 

154 

SHIN  WANGSHIK 

General  Studies  Area  D — Organization  and  Communication  of 
Ideas  (GSD) 

101         ENGLISH    COMPOSITION  03.0    CR 

901  08.00  N    W       F         H3  153 

902  11.00  N    W       F         H3  153 
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903  12.00  P 

904  01.00  M 

905  02.00  V 

906  03.00  f 

907  04.00  f 

102  ENGLISH    COMPOSITION 

901  08.00  N 

902  09.00  f 

903  10.00  V 

904  10.00  !* 

905  11.00  f 

906  12.00  V 

907  01.00  f 

908  02.00  P 

909  03.00  N 

910  04.00  f 

103  ORAL    COMM    OF     IDEAS 

901  08.00  N 

902  08.00  N 

903  10.00  N 

904  12.00  N 

905  02.00  V 

906  04.00  f 


W 

w 
w 
w 
w 

w 
w 

w 
w 
w 
w 
w 
w 
w 
w 

TWTH 
TWTH 
TWTH 
TWTH 
TWTH 
TWTH 


MWTHF 
MWTHF 
MWTHF 


H3 
H3 

H3 
H3 
AV    CL 


33.0 


H3 
H3 

H3 
H3 
H9 
M3 
H9 
H3 
H3 
H3 

03. 
AV  CL 
H9 
H9 
H9 
H9 
H9 


H3 
H3 
H3 


Mathematics  (MATH) 

111A   COL  ALGEBRA  TRIG 

901  09.00 

902  11.00 

903  12.00 

Accounting  (*ACC) 

101A  ACCOUNTING 

1  09.00  MWTHF 

2  03.00  MWTHF 
101B  ACCOUNTING 

PREREQ  *ACC    101a 

1  08.00  MWTHF 

2  09.00  MWTHF 

3  02.00  MWTHF 

4  03.00  MWTHF 

5  04.00  MWTHF 
104  SECRETARIAL    ACCTG 

1  01.00  MWTHF 

2  06.30-09.00    PM         T    TH 
109A       CALC    MACH 

1  10.00  MWTHF 

2  11.00  MWTHF 

3  06.30-09.00    PM  f    W 
109B       CALC    MACH 

1  01.00  MWTHF 

126         FUND    OF    BUSINESS 

1  01.00  ¥    W       F 

2  06.30-08.00    PM         T    TH 
204B      COST    ACCOUNTING 

PREREQ         204A 

1  09.00  MWTHF         H4, 

2  11.00  MWTHF  H4 
226A      BUSINESS    LAW 

1  11.00  MWTH  FI 

2  01.00  MWTH  H4 
226B      BUSINESS    LAW 

1  02.00  MWTH  H4 

227         OFFICE    ADMIN   ♦    SUP 
PREREQ         *ACC    126 
1  04.00  MWTHF  FI 

233         FEDERAL    TAXES 

PREREQ         *ACC    101C 
1  08.00  MWTHF         H4 

235         BUSINESS    STATISTICS 

PREREQ        *ACC    101A,*BC100 

1  11.00  MWTHF         FI 

2  12.00  MWTHF         FI 

3  02.00  MWTHF         FI 
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FI 
FI 


FI 
FI 
FI 
FI 
FI 

FI 
FI 

FI 
FI 
FI 

FI 

FI 
FI 


153 

153 

153 

153 

131 

CR 

151 

153 

153 

151 

131 

133 

131 

151 

151 

153 

CR 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 

131 


CR 
154 
154 
151 


04.0    CR 
HI 
111 

34.0    CR 


35.0 


35.0 


33.0 


33.0 


33.0 


04.0 


138 

1D8 

138 

138 

138 

CR 

111 

111 

CR 

113 

113 

113 

CR 

113 

CR 

138 

138 

CR 


233 
233 

04.0   CR 
138 
233 

04.0    CR 
233 

04.0   CR 

111 

04.0   CR 

233 

34.0   CR 

111 
111 
111 


WORKUN 
BEAVEN 
EEAVEN 
BEAVEN 
WORKUN 
WCRKUN 


ARTHUR 
MITCHELL    E 
MITCHELL     E 
MITCHELL    E 
ARTHUR 
A  RT  HU  R 


VAUGHN    FRANK    EUGENE 
VAUGHN    FRANK    EUGENE 
KURUC    JCHN    L 
^ARKWELL    JAMES    K 


RICHEY    HELEN    E 


JOHNSTON    C 
JOHNSTON    C 


JOHNSTON  G 
KURUC  JOHN  L 

PARKWELL  JAMES  K 


CUNDIFF  JOHN  WILLIAM 
CUNDIFF  JOHN  WILLIAM 

CUNDIFF  JOHN  WILLIAM 


|*ARKV»ELL-  JAMES  K 


CUNDIFF    JOHN    WILLIAM 


VAUGHN    FRANK    EUGENE 
VAUGHN    FRANK    EUGENE 


Architectural  Drafting  (*AD) 


HOB 


121A 


146B 


2218 


250B 


7     TH 

f     W 
V    w 


MI 
HI 
MI 

32.' 
CONSENT 

MI 
MI 
HI 

03.0 


283 


290A 


ARCHITECT    DRAFTING  03.0    CR 

PREREQ  *AD    110A 

08.00-10.50 
08.00-10.50 
01.00-03.50 
ARCHITECT    DESIGN 
PREREQ  *AD    1 1 CA, 1 46A T C R 

VISER 
08.00-09.50  W       F 

10.00-11.50  W       F 

02.00-03.50  N     W 

FREEHAND    ARCH    GRAPH 

08.00-10.50  T     TH  HI 

01.00-03.50  1     TH  MI 

01.00-03.50  1     TH  MI 

ARCHITECTURAL    OES 

08.00-10.50  V     W       F  MI 

02.00-04.50  P    W       F  MI 

MATERIALS    ♦    METHODS 

08.00-11.50  1     TH  MI 

12.00  W  MI 

01.00-04.50  T     TH  HI 

12.00  W  MI 

CONSTRUCT    COST    EST 
PREREQ         *AD    250    CR    CONSENT    OF 
11.00  V    W       F 

01.00  f     W       F 


STRUCT    THE-CONCRETE 

11.00  P    W       F 

02.00  N    W       F 


MI 

MI 

MI 
MI 


113 
144 

113 

CR 
OF    AD 

108 
138 

144 
CR 
144 
138 
113 
CR 
113 
138 
CR 
138 
112 
144 
112 
33. 0    CR 
ADVISER 
113 


34.3 


34.  0 


3  3.3 


112 
CR 
138 
112 


Aviation  Technology  (*AT) 

101  ARCFT    RECIPROCAT    PP 

1  09.00  N    W       F 

10.00-12.50  N    W      F 

102  CARS  +  LUB  SYSTEMS 

1     02.00  P     W   F 

09.00-12.50       T  TH 

103  ARCFT  ELECT  GEN-ALT 

1     08.00  MWTHF 

09.00-10.50      H    W   F 

104  PROPELLORS 
1     09.00 

02.00 
10.00-12.50 

105  AIRCRFT  INSTRUMENTS 
1     12.00 

04.00 
02.00-03.50 

106  ARCFT  IGN-START  SYS 
1     11.00 

08.00-10.50 
08.00-09.50 

107  FABRIC-WOOD-DOPING 
1     10.00 

12.00 
01.00-03.50 

108  JET  PROPULSION  PP 

1     01.00  P    W   F 

11.00  W 

02.00-03.50      V  W   F 

109  POWERPLANT  TESTING 

1  11.00  P  F 

08.00-10.50  H  F 

110  AIRC    STRUCT    AND    REP 

1  08.00  F 

04.00  T    TH 

203         AERODYNAMICS 

1  09.00  M  F 

12.00  W 

10.00-11.50  f  F 
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T     TH 

I 

7     TH 

W 
T    TH 
1     TH 

1     TH 
T     TH 
W 

T 

T    TH 

T    TH 


36.0 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 

36.0 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 

36.0 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 

35.0 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 

34.0 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 

05.0 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 

34.0 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 

36.0 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 

04.0 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 

33.0 
AVTECH 
AVTECH 

05.0  CR 
AVTECH   132 
AVTECH   131 


CR 

131 

132 

CR 

131 

132 

C* 

101 

132 

CR 

131 

132 

132 

CR 

131 

131 

132 

CR 

131 

132 

132 

CR 

132 

132 

132 

CR 

102 

131 

132 

CR 

131 

132 

CR 

131 

132 


LCUGEAY  PAUL  J 
LETE  JOSEPH  R 
RUTLEDGE  CLIFTON 


LCUGEAY  PAUL  J 
LETE  JOSEPH  R 
LITTLE  HAROLD  EDMON 

LITTLE  HAROLD  EDMON 
LOJGEAY  PAUL  J 
LITTLE  HAROLD  EDMON 


RUTLEDGE  CL  IFTON  D 


LETE 
LETE 


JOSEPH 
JOSEPH 


RUTLEDGE 
BASSETT 


CLIFTON    D 


LITTLE    HAROLD 
RASSETT 


EDMON 


BURKEY  PAUL 
STAPLES  LAURENCE  C 


SCHAFER 
SCHAFER 

CARCSA 
CAROSA 

BURKEY 
BURKEY 
BURKEY 


JOSEPH  ALLEi 
JOSEPH  ALLE' 


EDMUND 
EDMUND 

PAUL 
PAUL 
PAUL 


SCHAFER  JOSEPH 
SCHAFER  JOSEPH 


ALLE* 
ALLE* 


SCHAFER  JOSEPH  ALLE^ 


CANNCN 
CANNCN 
CANNCN 


RICHARD 
RICHARD 
RICHARD 


RICH 
RICH 
RICH 


DAVID 
DAVID 
DAVID 


DARCSA  EDMUND  A 


SCHAFER  JOSEPH  ALLEN 
SCHAFER  JOSEPH  ALLEN 

RICH  DAVID  LOUIS 
RICH  DAVID  LOUIS 


CANNCN 
CANNCN 


RICHARD 
RICHARO 


AVTECH   132   CANNCN  RICHARD 


204  AIRCRAFT  HYDRAULICS 

1  08.00  NT  TH 
08.00-10.50        W   F 

2  11.00  N  W   F 
01.00-02.50      N  W   F 

205  PRESS,    AIR    C0N0    SYS 

1  09.00-10.50  N 
02.00  T 
03.00  F 

2  11.00  1     TH 
01.00-02.50  TH 

206  METAL    +    PROCESSING 

1  09.00  1    TH 
10.00-12.50  T     TH 

2  10. 00  N  F 
08.00-09.50               f    W       F 

208  ARCFT  FUEL  SYSTENS 

1  10.00  W   F 
08.00              W 

2  02.00  W 
08.00-09.50       7 

209  WT  BALANCE  INSPECT 

1  02.00  f 
11.00  F 
03.00             1    TH 
08.00-10.50      N  W 
08.00  F 

2  02.00-04.50      f    W 
02.00  1     TH 
04.00  F 
09.00              W   F 

217    RADIO  OPER-INSTALL 

1  02.00  TH 
01.00-02.50  F 

2  04.00  T 
10.00  W 
03.00  F 

220         JET    TRANS    AIR    SYS 

1  09.00  TH 
08.00  TH 
02.00                                  T 
01.00-02.50  F 

2  09.00-10.50  P 
10.00  T    TH 

230A   PRIVATE  PILOT 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
230B   PRIVATE  PILOT 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

231  BASIC  FLIGHT 

PREREO    *AT  230 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

232  INTERMEDIATE  FLIGHT 

PREREQ    *AT  231 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

233  ADVANCED  FLIGHT 

PREREQ    *AT  232 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

234  INSTRUMENT  FLIGHT 

PREREQ    *AT  233 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

Automotive  Technology  (*AUT) 

101A   AUTO  LAB  — ENG 

1     08.00-10.50      MWTHF 
101B   AUTO  LAB-BR  +  STEER 

1  08.00-10.50  MWTHF 

2  11.00-01.50  PTWTHF 
101C       AUTO    LAB-IGN    ♦    CARB 

1  02.00-04.50  PTWTHF 

125A      AUTO    THE — ENGINES 

1     11.00  PTWTHF 


05. 0  CR 

AVTECH  132 

AVTECH  102 

AVTECH  102 

AVTFCH  102 

0  3.0  CR 

AVTECH  102 

AVTECH  102 

AVTECH  101 

AVTECH  102 

AVTECH  102 

04.0  CR 

AVTECH  102 

AVTECH  102 

AVTECH  102 

AVTECH  102 

02.0  CR 

AVTECH  101 

AVTECH  102 

AVTECH  101 

AVTECH  102 

06.0  CR 

AVTECH  101 

AVTECH  101 

AVTECH  101 

AVTECH  102 

AVTECH  102 

AVTECH  102 

AVTECH  102 

AVTECH  101 

AVTECH  101 

01.0  CR 

AVTECH  102 

AVTECH  102 

AVTECH  102 

AVTECH  102 

AVTECH  102 

03.0  CR 

AVTECH  101 

AVTECH  132 

AVTECH  132 

AVTECH  102 

AVTECH  102 

AVTECH  131 

02.0  CR 

31.0    CR 
03.0   CR 


33.0    CR 


CHMAfS  LENNART  R 

CHMAIS  LENNART  R 

CHMAN  LENNART  R 

CHMAN  LENNART  R 

CHMAN  LENNART  R 


03.0  CR 


33.0  CR 


RITER  RUSSELL  W 

RITER  RUSSELL  W 
RITER  RUSSELL  W 

CCLLETT  ROBERT  J 
COLLETT  ROBERT  J 
CCLLETT  ROBERT  J 


COLLETT  ROBERT  J 

CCLLETT  ROBERT  J 
RICH  DAVID  LOUIS 
COLLETT  ROBERT  J 
RICH  DAVID  LOUIS 
CCLLETT  ROBERT  J 
COLLETT  ROBERT  J 
COLLETT  ROBERT  J 

RITER  RUSSELL  W 

RITER  RUSSELL  W 

RITER  RUSSELL  W* 

RITER  RUSSELL  W 

RITER  RUSSELL  W 

COLLETT  ROBERT  J 

COLLETT  ROBERT  J 

COLLETT  ROBERT  J 

COLLETT  ROBERT  J 

COLLETT  ROBERT  J 

CGLLETT  ROBERT  J 

FATCFETT  SAM 

PATCFETT  SAM 


PATCFETT  SAM 


PATCHETT  SAM 


PATCFETT  SAM 


PATCFETT  SAM 


05.0  CR 
L2       138   WHITE  JAMES  EDWIN 

35.0  CR 
LI       138   RUNKLE  LEWIS 
LI       138   JONES  PAUL  F 

05.0  CR 
L2       138   HCDCNALD  JAMES  H 

35.0  CR 
L2       135   WHITE  JAMES  EDWIN 
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L25B       AUTO    THE-BR    +    STEER  05.0    CR 

1  12.00                                NTWTHF  L2                  105       RUNKLE    LEWIS 

2  03.00                                NTWTHF  L2                  135        JCNES    PAUL    F 
125C       AUTO    THE-IGN    +    CARB  05.0    CR 

1             09.00                                NTWTHF  L2                  105       NCDCNALD    JAMES    H 

201A       AUTO    LAB-POWER    OPT  05.0    CR 
PREREQ          101C    AND    125C 

1             02.00-04.50               NTWTHF  L2                  132       KAZD£    JOSEPH    G 

201B       AUTO    LAB-TRANS    PCWR  05.0    CR 
PREREQ          101C    AND    125C 

1            09.00-11.50               NTWTHF  L2                 132       RCMACK    CHARLES 

201C       AUTO    LAB-DIAGNOSIS  05.0    CR 
PREREQ          101C    AND    125C 

1             02.00-04.50               NTWTHF  LI                  138       SHELTGM    EVERFTT    E 

220A       AUTO    TH-POWER    OPT  05.0    CR 

PREREQ          101C    AND    NLST    EE  TAKEN 
CONCURRENTLY    WITH    201 

1             10.00                                NTWTHF  L2                  105        KAZOA    JOSEPH    G 

220B       AUTO    TH-TRANS    POWER  35.0    CR 

PREREQ          101C    AND    NLST    EE  TAKEN 
CONCURRENTLY    WITH    201 

1             08.00                                NTWTHF  L2                  135       WILLEY    LUCIAN    D 

220C       AUTO    TH-DIAGNOSIS  05.0    CR 

PREREQ          101C    AND    NLST    EE  TAKEN 
CONCURRENTLY    WITH    201 

1            01.00                               NTWTHF  L2                 135       SHELTON    EVERETT    E 

Building  Construction  Technology  (*BC) 

210A      CONSTRUCTION  03.0    CR 

1             11.00                                N    W       F  L4                  136 

Commercial  Art  (*CA) 

130         AD    DESIGN    +    PRODUCT  10.0    CR 
PREREQ         *CA    125 

1  08.00-11.50              NTWTHF  NI                  131       SWAYNE    DORIS    M 

2  01.00-04.50               NTWTHF  NI                   101        BCZA    GERTRUDE    M 
135         LAYOUT    AND    COLOR  32.0    CR 

1            12.00                                  T     TH  NI                  131       BOZA 

210B      ADVER    ♦    STORY    ILLUS  08.0    CR 

1  08.00-11.50               N    W       F  NI                  137       hOFFNAN    RICHARD    A 

2  01.00-04.50               N    W       F  NI                  137       RUYLE    KERMIT    L 
230B       TECHNICAL    ILLUST  07.0    CR 

1  08.00-11.50                 T    TH  NI                 137       HOFFNAN    RICHARD    A 

2  01.00-04.50                 T    TH  NI                  137       RUYLE    KERMIT    L 

Corrections  and  Law  Enforcement  (*CLE) 

105    CRIMINAL  BEHAVIOR  04.0  CR 

1     05.45-09.00         TH  H3       151   BURNS  HENRY  JR 

107    LAW  ENF  COM  PROB  03.0  CR 

1     06.30-09.00  PM    T  H3       151   BURNS  HENRY  JR 

205    PRIN  OF  INVEST  04.0  CR 

1     05.45-09.00         TH  H3       153 

207    ASSESS  IN  CRIM  03.0  CR 

1     06.30-09.00  PM    T  H3       153 

209    LAW  AND  CORR  03.0  CR 

1     06.30-09.00  PM     W  H3       153 

Data  Processing  (*DP) 

101A      AUTO   DATA    PROC    MACH  05.0    CR 

1            01.00                               NTWTHF  H4                 134       STARKEY    RICHARD    D 

02.00                               NTWTHF  H8                 235 

103A      COMP    PROG  05.0    CR 

1  08.00-08.30              NTWTHF  H4                 134       CICK    ROBERT    OLIVER 
09.00                             NTWTHF  H8                 235 

2  11.00                               NTWTHF  H4                 134       FITZPATRICK    MICHAEL 
12.00                             NTWTHF  H8                235 

3  02.00                             NTWTHF  H4                 134      CICK    ROBERT    OLIVER 
03.00                             NTWTHF  H8                 235 

202B       INDUST    COMPUT    PROG  05.0   CR 
PREREQ         202A 

1           03.00-04.50              NTWTHF  WHAM              24 

203B      BUS   COMP    PROG  05.0   CR 
PREREQ        203A 
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1 

08.00 

MWTHF 

H4 

133 

09.00 

MWTHF 

H8 

235 

2 

03.00 

MWTHF 

H4 

133 

04.00 

N TWTHF 

H3 

235 

SYSTEM    DE 

S    + 

DEVEL 

0  5.0 

CR 

PREREQ 

*DP 

104 

1 

10.00 

MWTHF 

m 

133 

2 

02.00 

MWTHF 

H4 

133 

STARKEY  RICHARD  D 


LCHMEIER  DAVID  D 


205 


Dental  Hygiene  (*DH) 

132B   HEAD  NECK  ANATOMY 

1  09. 00-11. 50      N  W 
09.00-11.50  F 

2  02.00-04.50      f    W 
09.00-11.50  F 

135B   ORAL  BASIC  SCIENCE 

1  09.00-11.50      N  W 

2  02.00-04.50  N    to 
137A       PRECLINICAL    DEN    HYG 

1  09.00-11.50  T    TH 

2  01.00-03.50  1     TH 
210B       CLINICAL    DENTAL    HYG 

1  09.00-11.50  MW       F 
12.00  F 

2  01.00-03.50  MW       F 
12.00  F 

218C   CLIN  DENT  ROENTGEN 
PREREQ    *DH  218B 

1  08.00-09.50         TH 

2  10.00-11.50         TH 
220    DENT  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

1     02.00-04.50         TH 

Dental  Laboratory  Technology  (*DT) 

1018   DENTAL  PROSTHET  LAB 

1  02.00-04.50  ¥    W   F 
01.00-04.50  1     TH 

2  02.00-04.50  N  W   F 
01.00-04.50  T  TH 

113A   SCIENCE  DENT  MATLS 

1  09.00  ¥     W   F 

2  12.00  f    W   F 
125B   DENT  PROSTH  THEORY 

1  01.00  ft    W   F 

2  01.00  N  W   F 

128  ORAL  ANATOMY 

1  09.00  T  TH 

2  12.00  T     TH 
201B      CROWN    +    BRIDGE    LAB 

1  09.00-11.50  N    W       F 
08.00-11.50  T    TH 

2  09.00-11.50  V    W      F 
08.00-11.50  T    TH 

225B   CROWN  +  BRIDGE  THEC 

1  08.00  ¥    W   F 

2  08.00  ¥     W   F 

Electronics  Technology  (*ELT) 

101B  BASIC    ELEC    AP    +    SYS 

1  08.00-09.50  MWTHF 

2  01.00-02.50  MWTHF 
125B  BASIC    ELECT    THEO 

1  12.00  MWTHF 

2  12.00  MWTHF 

129  ELECTRICAL    CIRCUITS 

1  10.00  N    W       F 

2  03.00  ¥    W       F 
201A       ADV    ELECT    APPL 

1  10.00-11.50  MWTHF 

2  02.00-03.50  MWTHF 
225A       ADV    IND    SYSTMS    THEC 

1     09.00  MWTHF 


•  04.0  CR 
F3       144 
FI       110 
F3       144 
FI       110 

Ot.O  CR 
FI       109 
FI       109 

04.0  CR 
FI       109 
FI       109 

05.0  CR 
F3       132   STARR 
FI       110   PIERPONT 
F3       132   STARR 
FI       110   BUSHEE  ELEANOR  JANE 

02. 0  CR 


FI 
FI 

FI 


EYKCWSKI  PETER 
WILLIS  ALAN  0 
NCRR  DOUGLAS 
WILLIS  ALAN  D 

BUSHEE  ELEANOR  JANE 
BUSHEE  ELEANOR  JANE 

JOHNSON  JANE 
JOHNSON  JANE 


110 

110 

03.0  CR 
110 


BUSHEE  ELEANOR  JANE 
BUSHEE  ELEANOR  JANE 

CAVANESS  GEORGE  R 


06.0  CR 
F3       128 
F3       128 

F2,       127   BYKCWSKI  PETER 
F3       127   BYKOWSKI  PETER 

03.0  CR 
FI       112   LEEBENS  WILLIAM  M 
FT       109 

03.0  CR 
FI       110 
F3       127   BYKCWSKI 

02.0  CR 
FI       112   LEEBENS  WILLIAM  M 
FI       109 

06.0  CR 
F3       128   CHRISTY  CHARLES  0 
F3       128   CHRISTY  CHARLES  Q 
F3       127   NORR  DOUGLAS 
F3       127   VORR  DOUGLAS 

03. 0  CR 
F3       128   CHRISTY  CHARLES  Q 
F3       127   NORR  DOUGLAS 


04.0  CR 
M3       109   SCHULTZ  RAYMOND 
M3       109   BARNES  EDWARD  N 

05.0  CR 
M3       110   SCHULTZ  RAYMOND 
M3       107   BARNES  EDWARD  N 

03.0  CR 
M3       109   CORBELL  DENNY  M 
M3       109   BARNES  EDWARD  N 

04.0  CR 
M3       112   CALDWELL  PAUL  NEWELL 
M3       112   CORBELL 

05.0    CR 


M3 


110       CALDWELL    PAUL    NEWELL 
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Forest  Products  Technology  (*FP) 


101B      WOODWORK-CAB    +    MILL 

1  09.00-11.50  N     W       F  L4  138       CARMAN    ALGA    LEE 

08.00-10.50  T     TH  L4  130       CARMAN    ALGA    LEE 

125B       PROD    WOODWKG    THECRY 

1  08.00  V  L4 

130         LUMBER    SEASONING 

1  09.00  N 

201B       W00DW0RK-PREFA3ICAT 

1     02.00-04.50      NT 
225B   PROD  WOODWKG  THECRY 

1  01.00  V    W       F  L4  136       CSBCRN    HAROLO    WlL 


35.0 

CR 

f    w 

F 

L4 

138 

T  TH 

L4 

130 

03.0 

CR 

V  w 

F 

L4 

3  3.0 

136 
CR 

N  W 

F 

L4 

35.0 

136 
CR 

NTWTHF 

L4 

138 

33.0 

CR 

V     W 

F 

L4 

33.0 

136 
C* 

M  W 

F 

FI 

132 

N  W 

F 

FI 

33.0 

132 
CR 

N  W 

F 

H9 

101 

N  W 

F 

FI 

138 

P  W 

F 

AVTECH 

131 

N  W 

F 

H4 

03.0 

233 
CR 

General  (*GEN) 

101  BUSINESS    CQRRESP 

PREREQ    GSD  101A 

1  11.00 

2  02.00 

102  TECHNICAL  WRITING 

1  09.00 

2  12.00 

3  01.00 

4  04.00 
105A       BUS    +    TECH    MATH 

PREREQ         SATISFACTCPY    ACT    MATH    SCORE    OR 
*GEN    106 

1  10.00  f    W       F  H4  233 

2  02.00  V    W       F  HI  143 
105B       BUS    +    TECH    MATH                                               33.0    CR 

PREREQ  SATISFACTCPY    ACT     MATH    SCORE    OR 

*GEN    106 

1  09.00  *     W       F  H3  151       CRENSHAW    J    HOWARD- 

2  11.00  V    W       F  AVTECH      131 

3  01.00  P    W       F  H3  151       CRENSHAW    J    HOWARD 

4  03.00  f    W       F  H3  151       CRENSHAW    J    HOWARD  I 

5  04.00  f    W       F  H3  151 
115B       INTRO    TO    CHEMISTRY                                    04.0    CR 

PREREQ  115A 

1  01.00            f»  W   F  F3       144   SMITH  DONALD 
01.00-03.50         TH  F3       144   SMITH  DONALD 

2  01.00             M  W   F  F3       144   SMITH  DONALD 
09.00-11.50         TH  F3       144   SMITH  DONALD 

118    APP  CAL:ULUS  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    GSD  114A,114C 

1  09.00  NTWTH  H9       131   VENAeLE  CHARLES 

2  03.00  NTWTH  H3       151   VENAELE  CHARLES 
120    APPLIED  PHYSICS  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    GSA  101A,*GEN  1C7 

1  08.00             M  W  M3       131   HARBISON  JAMES  L 
08.00-09.50       T  TH  M3       131   HARBISON  JAMES  L 

2  01.00            f    W  M3       131 
01.00-02.50       T  TH  M3       101 

141    INTRO  TO  PHYSIOLOGY  05.0  CR 

1     08.00  NTWTHF  F3       144 

201    JOB  ORIENTATION  32.0  CR 

1     01.00  T  TH  H3       151   ELDER  WALTER  J 

SUBJECT     RETAILING 
232    MGT-LABOR  RELATIONS  04.0  CR 

1  01.00  NTWTH  AVTECH   131 

2  02.00  NTWTH  H3       154 

Highway  and  Civil  Technology  ( *HCT) 

101B       SURVEYING  03.0    CR 

1  08.00-09.50  *    W       F  L3  119       BASSETT    F    A 

103  BASIC    MATERIALS  03.0    CR 

1  09.00-11.50  T    TH  L3  119       BASSETT    F    A 

105A       STRUCTURAL    DRAFTING  03.0    CR 

1  10.00-11.50  P    W       F  L3  119       BASSETT    F    A 

205         BIT    MATERIALS  02.0    CR 

1  02.00-03.50  T  L3  119 

02.00  TH  L3  119 
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207A       CIVIL    CONSTRUCTION  05.0    CR 

I  01.00  MWTHF  L3  119 

Machine  Drafting  and  Design  Technology  (*MT) 

101B       GRAPHICS  37.0    CR 

1  08.00-10.50  MWTHF  MI  1D1        BEAUCHAVP    CLARENCE    J 

2  02.00-04.50  MWTHF  MI  131        LAMPVAN    0    L 
127         ELEC    HYD    PN    CONTRLS                                  03.0    CR 

PREREQ  101    VTI    G    107 

1  08.00  f    W       F  LI  135       SANDERS     EUGENE    T 

2  03.00  N    W       F  LI  135        SANCERS     EUGENE    T 
175A       TECHNICAL    DRAWING                                        33.3    CR 

1  09.00  MWTHF  H3  147        SANCERS 

2  02.00  MWTHF  H3  147       BEAUCHAMP    CLARENCE   J 

3  03.00  MWTHF  AVTECH      132        eEAuCHAMP    CLARENCE    J 

4  04.00  MWTHF  AVTECH       132        EEAUCHAMP    CLARENCE    J 
175B       TECHNICAL    DRAWING  33.0    CR 

1  08.00  MWTHF  H3  147        LAMPNAN    D    L 

201B       MACH    DRAFTG    DESIGN  05.0    CR 

PREREQ  127    AND    226    CONCURRENTLY    OR 

CONSENT    CF    ADVISER 

1  11.00-01.50  MWTHF  MI  131        NUHICH    FRANK    W 

226B       STAT    STRENGTH    MAT  33.0    CR 

PREREQ         D201B    CONCLRREM  LY  ,0R    CONSENT 
OF    ADVISER 

1  10.00  V     W       F  H3  147        LAMPNAN    D    L 

Mortuary  Science  (*MS) 

101B   FUNERAL  HIST  ♦  CUST  33.0  CR 

1     08.00  ^  W   F  L3       139 

110    EMBALMING  CHEMISTRY  34.0  CR 

PREREQ    INTRO  COURSE  IN  CHEM 

1     12.00  N  W   F  F3       144   SMITH  DONALD 

10.00-12.50       7  F3       144   SMITE  DONALD 
202B   RESTORATIVE  ART  33.0  CR 

1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 
205B   PATHOLOGY  33.0  CR 

1     04.00  N  W   F  L3       139   HERTZ  DONALD  GORDON 

206    INTRODUCTORY  MICRO  35.0  CR 

1     01.00  f    W   F  L3       139 

09.00-11.50  F  F3       144 

02.00-04.50       T  F3       144 
210A   PSYCH  FUNERAL  SERV  33.3  CR 

PREREQ    PSYC  305  CP  307 

1     02.00  N  W   F  L3       139 

225A   EMBALM  TH  +  PRAC  35.0  CR 

1     03.00  N  W   F  L3       139   EERTZ  DONALD  GORDON 

02.00-04.50         TH  L3       136   HERTZ  DONALD  GORDON 

08.00-10.50       7  L3       136 


Physical  Therapy  (*PTH) 


100B   PHYS  THERAPY  ORIENT  01.0  CR 

PREREQ    100A 
1     01.00  N  W       WHAM     328 

205    PHYS  THERAPY  SCIENC  33.0  CR 

PREREQ    PTH  100 
1     02.00-03.50       1  LS  I     235 

207    MASSAGE  02.0  CR 

PREREQ    PHSL  300-4,  GSA  301-4 
1     01.00  W       WHAM     328 

221  CLINICAL  INTERNSHIP  06.0  CR 

PREREQ    ALL  REQUIREMENTS  OF  PROGRAM 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

222  CLINICAL  SEMINAR  02.0  CR 

PREREQ    CONCURRENT  REGISTRATION  IN  PTH 
221 
1     TO  BE  ARRANGED 

Practical  Nursing  (*PN) 

102    PRACTICAL  NURSING  I  07.0  CR 

PREREQ    101 
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1     08.00-11.50  f  H5  210 

01.00-03.50  MWTHF    H5  213 

08.00-11.50       TWTHF    HOSP  101   MTCFELL  WINIFRED 

103A   CINICAL  NURSING  06.0  CR 

1     08.00-04.00  PM  MWTH     HOSP  131 

08.00-12.00  PM        F    H9  201   MTCFELL  WINIFREI 

01. 00- Q4, 00  F    H9  201 

103B   CLINICAL  NURSING  12.0  CR 

1     08.00-04.00  MWTH     HOSP  101 

08.00-12.00  F    H9  201 

01.00-04.00  F    H9  201 


Printing  Technology  (*PT) 


101B   PRESS  LAB-AUTO  PLAT  06.0  CR 

1     02.00-04.50      MWTHF  L3       110   3  Rl  TT  DAVID  A 

125B   PRESS  THE-AUTO  PLAT  03. J  CR 

1     01.00             N  W   F  L3        HO   RRITT  DAVID  A 

153    PRINT  LAY  +  DESIGN  03.0  CR 

1     10.00             P    W   F  L4       106   3RITT  DAVID  A 

201B   COMPOSITION  LAB  06.0  CR 

1     08.00-10.50      MWTHF  L3       110   CORNELL 

225B   COMPOSITION  THEORY  03.0  CR 

1     11.00             N  W   F  L3       109   CORNELL 

235    PRINT  THEO  +  PRACT  02.0  CR 
PREREQ    N210A,B  ANC  230A,B 

1     12.00-01.50       T  TH  L3       110   CORNELL 


Retailing,  Cooperative  (*RET) 


127A   SALESMANSHIP  03.0  CR 

1     09.00  N  W   F    FI       106   THOMPSON 
127B   SALESMANSHIP  03. 0  C* 

1     02.00  N  W   F    FI       136   ELDER  WALTER  J 
177B   PRODUCT  INFO  LAB  05.0  CR 

1     10.00-11.50  MWTHF    FI       112   THOMPSON  RONALD  W 
179    RETAIL  MATHEMATICS  35.0  CR 

1     03.00  MWTHF    FI       112   SODERSTROM 

205  MERCHANDISING  PRIN  04.0  CR 

1     11.00  MWTH     FI       136   SODERSTROM 

206  RECORDS  +  STATISTIC  35.0  CR 

1     10.00  MWTHF    FI       111   SCDERSTROM  RUTH  B 
207A   SALES  PROMOTION  04.0  CR 

1     08.00  MWTH     FI       136   ELDER 
207B   SALES  PROMOTION  02.0  CR 

1     09.00  T  TH     FI       136   ELDER  WALTER  J 

208B   FASHION  MERCH  02.0  CR 

1     01.00  T  TH     FI       112   SODERSTROM 

224    RET  STORE  ORG  *  MGT  04.0  CR 

1     08.00  NTWTH     FI       112   THOMPSON 
227    PERSONNEL  MGT  03. 0  CR 

1     01.00  V  W   F    FI       112   SODERSTROM  RUTH  B 

Secretarial  (*SCR) 

101B   TYPEWRITING  33.0  CR 

1  11.00  nwiHF    FI       121   GREATHOUSE  LILLIAN 

2  12.00  MWTHF    FI       121 

3  01.00  MWTHF    FI       121   CASE  RONALD  L 

4  02.00  MWTHF    FI       121   RICHEY  HELEN  E 

5  03.00  MWTHF    FI       121 

6  06.30-09.00  PM    1  TH     FI       121 
104B   SHORTHAND  36.0  CR 

1  08.00  MWTHF    FI       111 
09.00  MWTHF    FI       121 

2  09.00-10.50  MWTHF    FI       132 

3  10.00  MWTHF  FI  138 
11.00  MWTHF          FI                  137 

4  01.00-02.50  MWTHF  FI  137 

5  03.00-04.50  MWTHF  FI  137 
107         FILING    ♦    DUPLICTG                                       03.0    CR 

PREREQ         101A    OR    CCNSENT    OF    ADVISER 

1  08.00  MWTHF         FI  121       CASE    RONALD    L 

2  06.30-09.00    PM  V    W  Ft  121  5869 
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120B       MACHINE    SHORTHAND  06.0    CR 

1  03.00-04.50  MWTHF  FI  102       GARRISON    MARY    M 

205B       TYPEWRITING  03.0    CR 

1  10.00  MWFHF  FI  107       GARRISON    MARY    M 

2  12.00  MWTHF  FI  107        GARRISON    MARY    M 
214         COOP    SEC    EXP                               02.0    TO    05.0    CR 

1  TO    BE    ARRANGED  JOHNSTON    CHESTER     E 

MRIANI     THERESA  B 

PIRI0NI     THERESA  B 

MRIAN1     THERESA  B 

MRIANI     THERESA  B 

TC0L6Y    JAMES    E 


SANDERS    EUGENE    T 
^URDCCK    ROBERT    D 

I^URCCCK    ROBERT    D 


224 

LEGAL     SHORTHAND 

06, 

0 

CR 

1 

08.00-09.50 

MWTHF 

FI 

107 

2 

03.00 

MWTHF 

FI 

103 

2 

03.00 

MWTHF 

FI 

103 

04.00 

MWTHF 

FI 

121 

225A 

MEDICAL    SHORTHAND 

06. 

.0 

CR 

1 

12.00-01.50 

MWTHF 

FI 

102 

Tool  and  Manufacturing  Techno 

logy 

(*TT) 

101B 

M    TOOL    LAB-ENG    LATH 

35, 

0 

CR 

1 

10.00-12.50 

f TWTHF 

LI 

131 

2 

01.00-03.50 

MWTHF 

LI 

101 

125B 

M    TOOL    THE-MACH 

03, 

.0 

CR 

1 

04.00 

H    W       F 

MI 

107 

175 

MACHINE     SHOP    PRACT 

03 

,0 

CR 

1 

04.00 

MWTHF 

LI 

101 

176B 

MANUFACTURING    PRCC 

03. 

.0 

CR 

1 

10.00 

V    W       F 

MI 

107 

2 

01.00 

P     W       F 

MI 

107 

201B 

ADV    T    LAB-PROD    MACH 

03. 

.0 

CR 

1 

08.00-09.50 

MWTHF 

LI 

101 

225B 

AD    M    TOOL    THE-PRCC 

33, 

.0 

CR 

1 

11.00 

f     W       F 

MI 

107 

275B 

METALLURGY-FERROUS 

33 

.0 

CR 

1 

02.00 

MWTHF 

M4 

102 

2 

03.00 

MWTHF 

M4 

102 

Welding          (*WEL) 

175 

OXY-ACET-ELEC    ARC 

03 

.0 

CR 

1 

11.00 

MWTHF 

M4 

108 

2 

03.00-04.50 

f    W       F 

M4 

108 

FRAYLOR    GEORGE    LELOM 
8EAUCHAMP    CLARENCE    J 

TRAYLOR    GEORGE    LELON 

TRAYLOR    GEORGE    LELON 

DALLNAN 

CALLfAN    MURNICE    H 
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Schedule  of  Classes 
Edwardsville  Campus 


Winter  Quarter,  1970 


This  Bulletin 

contains  the  schedule  of  classes  to  be  offered  by  the  Edwardsville  Campus  for 
the  winter  quarter,  1970.  It  also  provides  information  relative  to  admission, 
advisement,  registration,  and  fees. 
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University  Calendar 


FALL,  1969  New  Student  Week  Sunday-Tuesday, 

September  21-23 
Quarter  Begins  Wednesday,  September  24 

(Classes  4:30  p.m.  or  later) 
Thanksgiving  Vacation  Tuesday,  10  P.M.- 

Monday, 8  a.m.,  November  25-December  1 
Final  Examinations  Monday-Saturday, 

December  15-20 

WINTER,  1970  Quarter  Begins  Monday,  January  5 

(Classes  4:30  p.m.  or  later) 
Final  Examinations  Monday-Saturday, 

March  16-21 

SPRING,  1970  Quarter  Begins  Monday,  March  30 

(Classes  4:30  p.m.  or  later) 
Memorial  Day  Holiday  Friday,  May  29 

Final  Examinations         Monday-Saturday,  June  8-13 
Commencement  (Carbondale)  Friday,  June  12 

Commencement  (Edwardsville)         Saturday,  June  13 


in 


Registration  Calendar, 
Winter,  1970 


EDWARDSVILLE  CAMPUS 

October  6-January  5. 

General  Studies  Advisement,  by  appointment  (call  General  Studies  Of- 
fice.) 

December  8-13. 

Open  registration.  Mon.-Fri.  8:30  a.m.-12:00  noon,  1:00-4:00  p.m.;  Sat. 
8:30-11:30  a.m. 
December  29-30. 

Open  registration.  8:30  a.m.-12:00  noon,  1:00-6:30  p.m. 
December  31. 

Open  registration.  8:30-11:30  a.m. 
January  5. 
Central  registration.  8:30  a.m.-6:30  p.m. 

ALTON   CENTER 

Registration  will  be  held  in  the  Student  Union. 

December  20. 

Open  registration.  9:00  a.m.-3:00  p.m. 

ALL  LOCATIONS 

December  29. 

First  day  for  program  changes. 

January  5. 

Evening  classes  (4:30  p.m.  or  later)  begin. 

January  6. 

Day  classes  begin. 

January  12. 

Last  day  to  add  a  class. 

January  19. 

Last  day  to  be  eligible  for  a  refund  of  fees. 

February  2. 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  a  class  without  receiving  a  grade. 

March  2. 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  school  or  a  class. 


IV 


1 


General  Information 


this  bulletin  contains  the  schedule  of  classes  to  be  offered  for  the 
winter  quarter  of  the  1969-70  school  year.  It  also  provides  information 
relative  to  advisement  and  registration,  fees,  and  allied  information. 

The  Edwardsville  Campus  provides  a  full  schedule  of  class  offerings 
for  day  and  evening  students.  Freshman  and  sophomore  courses  are 
scheduled  for  day  and  evening  students  at  the  Alton  Center. 

Guaranteed  Center  Schedule 

A  Guaranteed  Schedule  for  the  Alton  Center  has  been  established.  Cer- 
tain courses  and  sections  at  the  Center  are  guaranteed  on  schedules 
extending  through  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.  These  classes 
will  not  be  cancelled;  they  are  coordinated  to  offer  a  variety  of  full-time 
academic  programs  for  the  incoming  freshman  as  a  day  student,  and 
they  permit  efficient  progress  for  the  new  freshman  evening  student. 

Classes  at  the  Alton  Center  marked  with  a  +  in  the  schedule  are  part 
of  this  program.  For  details  concerning  the  full  year's  schedule,  see  the 
separate  brochure  for  the  Alton  Center. 

Admission 

Inquiries  concerning  admission  to  Southern  Illinois  University  should 
be  directed  to  the  Admissions  Office  at  Edwardsville.  Applications  for 
admission  are  accepted  at  any  time  during  the  calendar  year  but  should 
be  initiated  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  start  of  the  quarter  which  the 
student  plans  to  attend. 

A  student  must  be  officially  admitted  to  the  University  before  registra- 
tion for  classes  will  be  permitted.  Students  who  have  not  completed  the 
admission  requirements  by  the  first  day  of  the  quarter  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  register.  A  student,  to  be  permitted  to  attend  classes  at  South- 
ern Illinois  University,  must  have  completed  registration,  which  includes 
admission,  advisement,  sectioning,  and  payment  of  fees. 

Social  Security  Number 

Each  student  seeking  admission  to  the  University  will  need  to  present 
a  social  security  number  for  identification  purposes.  Any  local  social  secu- 
rity office  can  provide  assistance  in  obtaining  a  number  or  replacing  a  lost 
card. 

At  Alton  the  social  security  office  is  at  1623  Washington  Street; 
at  East  St.  Louis  the  office  is  at  435  Missouri  Avenue;  at  Edwardsville 
the  Illinois  State  Employment  Office,  111  West  Vandalia,  provides  social 
security  information. 


Required  Tests 

Each  student  entering  Southern  Illinois  University  directly  from  high 
school  is  required  to  furnish  to  the  University  scores  on  the  test  battery 
administered  by  the  American  College  Testing  Program  (A.C.T.).  These 
tests  are  given  at  regional  test  centers  throughout  the  United  States  in 
October,  December,  February,  May,  and  August.  Information  and  ap- 
plication blanks  are  normally  available  through  the  high  school  guidance 
director  or  principal,  or  may  be  obtained  by  writing  directly  to:  Ameri- 
can College  Testing  Program,  Box  168,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

A  student  who  finds  it  impossible  to  take  the  A.C.T.  tests  may  have 
scores  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  (C.E.E.B.)  sub- 
mitted. The  specific  scores,  which  must  be  submitted  if  the  C.E.E.B. 
tests  are  submitted,  are  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  English  Composition 
Test,  and  Mathematics  (Intermediate)  Test.  In  order  to  have  identical 
test  data,  a  student  who  submits  C.E.E.B.  test  data  will  be  required  to 
submit  scores  from  the  A.C.T.  no  later  than  one  month  after  registration. 

Transfer  students  are  required  to  furnish  A.C.T.  scores  to  the  Student 
Counseling  and  Testing  Center.  (A  transcript  of  these  scores  is  available 
by  sending  one  dollar  and  a  written  request  to  the  American  College 
Testing  Program  in  Iowa  City.)  If  the  scores  are  on  file  at  the  student's 
former  school,  a  request  should  be  made  for  their  forwarding.  Test  scores 
are  not  normally  sent  with  a  person's  transcript  of  grades  and  must  be 
requested  separately  from  the  appropriate  office  at  the  former  school.  If 
the  A.C.T.  tests  have  not  been  taken,  arrangements  to  do  so  should  be 
made. 

Advisement 

The  advisement  system  requires  all  new  students  to  have  initial  advise- 
ment through  the  General  Studies  Advisement  Office.  An  office  is 
maintained  at  the  Alton  Center  for  the  convenience  of  the  student. 
Freshmen  and  sophomores  will  continue  to  be  advised  each  quarter  prior 
to  registration.  Following  the  student's  declaring  a  major  (between 
reaching  64  and  96  hours  of  credit),  the  student  is  assigned  to  an  ad- 
viser in  his  concentration  area.  Each  student  is  required  to  declare  a 
concentration  upon  achieving  96  hours  of  credit.  Probationary  students 
are  also  required  to  receive  advisement  prior  to  registration. 

Graduate  students,  both  classified  and  unclassified,  must  have  their 
schedule  approved  at  the  Graduate  Office  before  registering. 

Students  with  a  declared  major  in  the  Education  Division  must  receive 
advisement  from  the  Division  office  prior  to  registering. 

All  students  should  arrange  to  have  advisement  early  to  be  sure  their 
schedules  will  be  approved  before  their  registration. 

Required  Physical  Examinations 

Each  new  student  desiring  to  enroll  at  Southern  Illinois  University  is 
required  to  have  a  physical  examination  completed  prior  to  his  initial 
registration  for  classes.  A  special  medical  form  is  provided  which  is  to 
be  completed  by  the  student  and  his  personal  physician  and  returned  to 
the  University  Health  Service. 


Registration 

Students  may  register  at  Edwardsville  for  classes  at  any  location  (see 
Edwardsville  Registration  Calendar,  p.  iv) .  Students  wishing  classes 
at  the  Alton  Center,  or  at  the  Center  and  at  Edwardsville,  may  register 
at  the  Alton  Center  during  the  period  listed  on  the  Registration  Calen- 
dar. All  General  Studies  students  are  required  to  have  approval  of  their 
schedule  by  the  General  Studies  Advisement  Office. 

Each  classified  graduate  student  must  have  his  schedule  approved  by 
his  adviser  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  before  registering  for 
classes  at  the  Enrollment  Center.  Unclassified  graduate  students  need 
only  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Special  cards  for 
this  purpose  are  available  at  the  Graduate  Office,  2202  General  Office 
Building. 

During  the  registration  process  the  student  goes  to  the  enrollment  of- 
fice where  the  assignment  is  made  to  specific  sections  of  the  courses  he 
is  to  take. 

New  Students 

Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  are  permitted  to 
register  only  after  they  have  been  admitted  to  the  University  as  evi- 
denced by  their  receiving  the  Certificate  of  Admissions. 

Dates  for  new  undergraduate  students,  freshmen  and  transfer,  will  be 
selective  ones  in  which  the  students  are  asked  to  come  to  the  campus 
on  specific  registration  dates  as  determined  by  the  University.  Students 
should  not  expect  to  be  advised  and  registered  on  the  same  date  they 
are  admitted.  Appointments  for  registration  will  be  mailed  from  the 
Registrar's  Office. 

New  graduate  students  after  advisement  may  register  during  the 
registration  period  as  shown  on  the  Registration  Calendar  on  page  iv. 
Arrangements  should  be  cleared  with  the  Graduate  School  to  assure  that 
the  appropriate  adviser  will  be  available  before  coming  to  the  campus. 

Re-Entering  Students 

Students  who  have  attended  the  University  at  some  former  time  but  not 
during  the  session  immediately  prior  to  the  time  they  plan  re-entry  are 
expected  to  register  during  the  periods  outlined  in  the  Registration 
Calendar.  Readmission  must  be  completed  prior  to  registration. 

Current  Students,  Edwardsville  Campus 

For  admittance  to  registration  students  previously  enrolled  must  present 
their  Southern  Illinois  University  ID  cards.  No  one  will  be  permitted 
to  register  without  an  ID  card.  Each  student  currently  registered  in  the 
University  will  be  continued  in  his  present  course  of  study  unless  a 
change  of  concentration  is  made.  A  change  of  concentration  is  initiated 
with  the  chief  academic  adviser.  The  change  should  be  made  at  the 
time  of  advisement;  the  registrar's  copy  of  the  change  form  should  ac- 
company the  student's  registration.  A  change  of  concentration  made 
after  a  registration  has  been  processed  will  not  be  reflected  in  the  stu- 
dent's record  until  the  next  registration. 


Upperclass  students  who  have  declared  a  concentration  and  who  are 
currently  registered  in  the  University  may  be  self-advised  for  registra- 
tion purposes.  This  does  not  apply  to  Business  Division  or  Education 
Division  students.  Academic  advisement  is  available  and  is  very  desir- 
able. The  student  should  prepare  his  desired  program  of  classes  at  each 
registration  period  and  process  through  the  sectioning  area  of  the  en- 
rollment office  in  accordance  with  the  time  of  his  appointment  in  order 
to  best  achieve  the  desired  schedule  of  classes  and  time  periods. 

Current  Students,  Carbondale  Campus 

A  student  currently  enrolled  in  and  attending  classes  on  the  Carbondale 
Campus  who  desires  to  register  on  the  Edwardsville  Campus  will  initiate 
his  registration  at  the  sectioning  area  of  the  enrollment  center  in  Ed- 
wardsville in  accordance  with  the  registration  calendar  except  that  he 
may  register  on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter.  Each  student  will  complete 
the  intra-university  transfer  data  form  to  secure  information  necessary 
for  the  Edwardsville  data  processing  center  preparation  of  registration 
materials.  The  student  who  registers  on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter 
should  present  his  most  recent  grade  report  to  confirm  scholastic  eligibility 
to  register. 

For  the  purpose  of  advisement,  the  student  may  wish  to  have  a  copy 
of  his  transcript  sent  to  the  Edwardsville  Campus  prior  to  registration. 

Payment  of  Fees 

All  fees  are  payable  at  the  time  of  registration.  Upon  payment  of  fees, 
the  fee  statement  and  receipt  card  will  be  stamped  by  the  Business 
Office  and  returned  to  the  student  as  a  fee  receipt.  The  card  should  be 
carried  at  all  times.  It  serves  as  official  authorization  to  attend  classes 
as  scheduled  and  must  be  presented  to  obtain  books  and  activity  cards 
and  to  process  program  changes. 

Students  unable  to  pay  fees  at  the  time  of  registration  may  secure 
short-term  loans  from  the  Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance  Of- 
fice. This  must  be  done  before  registering. 

Fees  for  a  Regular  Quarter 
The  fee  schedule  is  as  follows :  * 

Not  more      More   than  5, 
than   5  hrs.      less   than   11     11   or   more 

Tuition  Fee— Illinois  Resident $22.00  $45.00  $67.00 

Tuition  Fee— Out  of  State  Resident (69.00)  (137.00)  (206.00) 

Student  Welfare  and  Recreation 

Building  Trust  Fund  Fee 5.00  10.00  15.00 

Book  Rental  Fee 3.00  6.00  8.00 

Student  Activity  Fee 3.50  7.00  10.50 

University  Center  Fee 5.00  5.00  5.00 

Athletic  Fund  Fee  3.00  6.50  10.00 

Total— Illinois  Resident   $41.50         $79.50       $115.50 

Total— Out  of  State  Resident (88.50)      (171.50)      (254.50) 

*  Fees  are  subject  to  change  whenever  conditions  make  changes  neces- 
sary. 
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Graduate  students  do  not  rent  their  textbooks  and  do  not  pay  the 
book  rental  fee.  They  purchase  their  books. 

Students  having  special  fee  status,  such  as  scholarship  holders,  faculty, 
and  staff,  will  pay  fees  according  to  their  particular  status.  Prior  to 
registration  this  student  will  go  to  the  Student  Work  and  Financial  As- 
sistance Office  to  secure  certification. 

Late  Registration  Fee 

The  first  day  of  a  quarter  is  considered  the  last  day  of  the  regular  regis- 
tration period.  Registrations  thereafter,  including  those  for  classes  "to 
be  arranged"  are  considered  late  registrations  and  are  assessed  a  late 
registration  fee  of  $5.00. 

Changing  Fee  Status 

Students  making  program  changes  which  result  in  their  changing  from 
one  fee  status  to  a  higher  fee  status  will  be  assessed  additional  tuition 
and  fees.  Students  changing  from  a  higher  fee  status  to  a  lower  fee  status 
may  apply  for  a  refund  provided  the  reduction  in  program  is  made 
officially  by  a  program  change  during  the  same  period  at  the  start  of  a 
quarter  in  which  students  withdrawing  from  the  University  are  eligible 
for  a  refund.  This  is  usually  during  the  first  ten  days.  For  dates  refer 
to  the  Registration  Calendar  on  page  iv. 

Academic  Load 

The  normal  class  load  is  16  quarter  hours  for  undergraduate  students 
and  12  quarter  hours  for  graduate  students.  The  maximum  load  for  both 
is  18  hours.  A  student  with  a  4.25  average  or  above  for  the  preceding 
quarter  may  be  allowed  by  written  permission  of  the  chief  academic 
adviser  or  by  the  dean  of  his  division  to  take  as  many  as  21  hours. 
In  no  case  may  a  student  carry  or  be  credited  with  more  than  21  hours 
in  any  quarter.  A  student  on  probation  may  not  take  more  than  14  quar- 
ter hours. 

A  person  should  not  register  for  more  than  8  hours  if  he  is  employed 
full  time. 

The  Selective  Service  System  requires  a  minimum  of  12  hours  for  an 
undergraduate  and  8  hours  for  a  graduate  to  qualify  for  a  student  defer- 
ment. There  is  a  further  requirement  that  he  complete  48  hours  each 
year. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  requires  a  minimum  of  12  hours 
to  qualify  for  a  student  loan. 

For  students  receiving  benefits  under  the  "GI  Bill"  (P.L.  358)  the 
following  regulations  apply: 

Undergraduate  Graduate 

Full  benefits  14  or  more  hrs.  12  or  more  hrs. 

%  benefits  10-13  hrs.  9-11  hrs. 

P  benefits  7-9  hrs.  6-8  hrs. 
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Prerequisites 

Students  are  responsible  for  checking  course  prerequisites  in  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  catalogs  and  in  this  class  schedule.  Those  who  do 
not  have  specific  prerequisites  for  a  course  may  register  for  it  only  if 
they  have  had  a  comparable  course  or  have  written  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. 

Auditing  of  Courses 

A  student  may  register  for  courses  in  an  "audit"  status.  He  receives  no 
letter  grade  and  no  credit  for  such  courses.  An  auditor's  registration 
card  must  be  marked  accordingly.  He  pays  the  same  fees  as  though  he 
were  registering  for  credit.  He  is  expected  to  attend  regularly  and  is  to 
determine  from  the  instructor  the  amount  of  work  expected  of  him.  If 
an  auditing  student  does  not  attend  regularly,  the  instructor  may  deter- 
mine that  the  student  should  not  have  the  audited  course  placed  on  his 
record  card  maintained  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  A  student  registering 
for  a  course  for  credit  may  change  to  an  audit  status  or  vice  versa  only 
for  fully  justified  reasons  and  only  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  a 
quarter. 

Registering  for  and  Dropping  Courses 

Mere  attendance  does  not  constitute  registration  in  a  class,  nor  will  at- 
tendance in  a  class  for  which  a  student  is  not  registered  be  a  basis  for 
asking  that  a  program  adjustment  be  approved  permitting  registration 
in  that  class.  A  student  is  officially  registered  only  for  those  courses  and 
sections  appearing  on  his  registration  cards.  Changes  can  be  made  only 
after  fees  are  paid  and  must  be  made  through  an  official  program  change 
at  the  Enrollment  Center. 

A  student  desiring  to  make  a  program  change  must  secure  approval  of 
his  adviser.  He  will  then  go  to  the  Enrollment  Center.  (A  student  at 
Alton  may  initiate  his  request  to  drop  a  course  by  going  to  the  General 
Office.)  He  is  required  to  present  his  fee  receipt  program  card  and  must 
complete  the  following  procedure.  (1)  After  having  been  cleared  with 
the  Enrollment  Center,  program  changes  for  which  a  program  change 
fee  is  assessed  must  be  presented  to  the  Business  Office  for  payment. 
(2)  The  student  immediately  returns  the  program  change  to  the  Enroll- 
ment Center  in  the  Registrar's  Office  for  final  processing.  (3)  A  student 
has  not  completed  his  program  change  until  he  presents  it  to  the  Enroll- 
ment Center.  NO  CHANGE  IS  OFFICIAL  UNTIL  THE  PRECEDING 
PROCEDURE  IS  COMPLETED. 

A  student  who  finds  it  necessary  to  make  an  adjustment  to  his  pro- 
gram by  adding  or  dropping  a  course  may  do  so  during  normal  office 
hours  at  the  Edwardsville  Enrollment  Office.  (No  changes  will  be  made 
on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter.)  A  program  adjustment  must  be  made  to 
drop  or  add  a  course.  A  student  may  not  drop  a  course  merely  by  stop- 
ping attendance.  Failure  to  officially  drop  a  course  may  result  in  academic 
penalty. 


Withdrawal  from  School 

A  student  who  finds  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  school  while  the 
quarter  is  in  progress  must  report  to  the  Student  Affairs  Office  to  initiate 
official  withdrawal  action.  No  withdrawal  will  be  permitted  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  a  quarter  except  under  exceptional  conditions.  A  re- 
funding of  fees  is  permitted  only  if  a  withdrawal  is  officially  completed 
within  the  first  two  weeks  of  a  quarter  and  if  the  application  for  a  re- 
fund is  received  in  the  Registrar's  Office  within  two  weeks  following  the 
last  regular  registration  period.  See  the  Registration  Calendar  in  this 
bulletin  for  the  specific  dates  concerning  withdrawal  and  refunding  of 
fees. 

A  student  who  registers  and  then  finds  that  he  cannot  attend  school 
must  also  officially  withdraw  from  school.  He  may  do  this  by  asking 
the  Student  Affairs  Office  to  initiate  official  withdrawal  action  for  him. 
This  must  be  done  by  the  end  of  the  first  two  weeks  if  he  expects  to 
get  a  refund. 

Cancellation  of  Registration 

A  registration  including  the  payment  of  tuition  and  fees  may  be  con- 
sidered invalid  if  the  student  is  declared  to  be  ineligible  to  register  due 
to  scholastic  reasons.  The  same  situation  may  exist  due  to  financial  or 
disciplinary  reasons  if  certified  to  the  Registrar  by  the  Director  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs. 

Personal  Data  Changes 

Changes  in  personal  data  should  be  reported  promptly.  Types  of  change 
and  method  of  reporting  are  : 

1.  address  changes.  Should  be  reported  immediately  either  at  the 
time  of  registration  or  at  the  Registrar's  Office. 

2.  name  changes.  Should  be  made  at  the  Registrar's  Office.  Verifica- 
tion is  required. 

3.  marital  status  changes.  Should  be  made  at  the  Registrar's  Office. 

4.  legal  residence  changes  (whether  an  Illinois  or  out-of-state  resi- 
dent.) Must  be  requested  by  completion  of  the  Application  to  be 
Classified  an  Illinois  Resident  form  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  Be- 
fore the  change  is  made  the  student  must  have  met  the  regulations 
governing  residency  status  as  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Hospitalization 

Health  and  hospitalization  insurance  is  offered  to  all  students.  Cost  of 
the  insurance  is  $9.00  per  quarter  for  single  and  $28.20  per  quarter  for 
family  plan.  This  insurance  is  available  at  the  time  of  registration. 


Schedule  of  Classes 


Except  for  the  Guaranteed  Center  Schedule,  the  University  reserves 
the  right  to  cancel,  combine,  divide,  or  limit  enrollment  in  any  class  or 
classes;  to  change  the  date,  time,  or  place  of  meeting;  to  make  any  other 
revisions  in  these  course  offerings  which  may  become  desirable  or  neces- 
sary; and  to  do  so  without  notice  and  without  incurring  obligation. 

Explanation  of  the  Schedule 

Courses  are  listed  numerically  within  each  subject-matter  area.  The 
entry  for  each  course  is  arranged  as  follows: 

First  Line:  The  course's  identification  number  is  followed  by  the  num- 
ber of  quarter  hours  of  credit  and  the  descriptive  title.  The  prerequisites, 
if  any,  appear  in  brackets  after  the  title  or  on  the  line  immediately  be- 
low the  title. 

Section-Number  Lines:  The  first  column  lists  the  section  numbers. 
Those  sections  offered  at  Edwardsville  always  begin  with  0;  those  sec- 
tions offered  at  Alton  always  begin  with  2;  those  sections  offered  at  East 
St.  Louis  always  begin  with  4.  Following  each  section  number  is  the  time 
the  class  begins,  between  8:00  a.m.  and  4:20  p.m.  for  daytime  classes. 
An  ending  time  is  listed  only  if  the  class  period  is  longer  than  50  minutes. 
The  section  number  of  each  evening  class  has  the  letter  e  prefixed.  A  + 
indicates  a  section  which  is  part  of  the  Guaranteed  Center  Schedule  and 
is  not  subject  to  cancellation.  The  days  when  the  class  meets,  the  place 
where  it  meets,  and  the  instructor's  last  name  complete  the  entry. 

The  course  numbering  system  is  as  follows: 
000-099  Courses  not  properly  falling  in  the  following  categories 
100-199  For  freshmen 
200-299  For  sophomores 
300-399  For  juniors  and  seniors 
400-499  For  seniors  and  graduate  students 
500-600  For  graduate  students  only 

Students  registering  for  courses  listed  as  TBA  (to  be  arranged)  should 
consult  the  instructor  indicated,  or  the  faculty  office  if  no  instructor  is 
listed,  to  determine  time  and  place  of  meeting. 

The  following  list  of  building  abbreviations  will  help  in  the  location 
of  classrooms. 

ANA         — Annex  A — Alton 

CB  — Communications  Bldg. — Edwardsville 

ESL  — East  St.  Louis  Center 

Gym  — Gymnasium — Alton 

LB  — Love  joy  Memorial  Library — Edwardsville 

PB  — John  Mason  Peck  General  Classroom 

Building — Edward  ville 


SCI  —Science  Building— Alton 

SL  — Science  Laboratory  Building — Edwardsville 

UC  — University  Center — Edwardsville 

Wagner     — Wagner  Building — Edwardsville 

Pract  Ctr — Practicum  Center — Edwardsville 
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University  Calendar 


FALL,  1969  New  Student  Week  Sunday-Tuesday, 

September  21-23 
Quarter  Begins  Wednesday,  September  24 

(Classes  4:30  p.m.  or  later) 
Thanksgiving  Vacation  Tuesday,  10  P.M.- 

Monday, 8  a.m.,  November  25-December  1 
Final  Examinations  Monday-Saturday, 

December  15-20 

WINTER,  1970  Quarter  Begins  Monday,  January  5 

(Classes  4:30  p.m.  or  later) 
Final  Examinations  Monday-Saturday, 

March  16-21 

SPRING,  1970  Quarter  Begins  Monday,  March  30 

(Classes  4:30  p.m.  or  later) 
Memorial  Day  Holiday  Friday,  May  29 

Final  Examinations        Monday-Saturday,  June  8-13 
Commencement  (Carbondale)  Friday,  June  12 

Commencement  (Edwardsville)         Saturday,  June  13 


in 


Registration  Calendar, 
Winter,  1970 


EDWARDSVILLE   CAMPUS 

October  6-January  5. 

General  Studies  Advisement,  by  appointment  (call  General  Studies  Of- 
fice.) 

December  8-13. 

Open  registration.  Mon.-Fri.  8:30  a.m.-12:00  noon,  1:00-4:00  p.m.;  Sat. 
8:30-11:30  a.m. 
December  29-30. 

Open  registration.  8:30  a.m.-12:00  noon,  1:00-6:30  p.m. 
December  31. 

Open  registration.  8:30-11:30  a.m. 
January  5. 
Central  registration.  8:30  a.m.-6:30  p.m. 

ALTON   CENTER 

Registration  will  be  held  in  the  Student  Union. 

December  20. 

Open  registration.  9:00  a.m.-3:00  p.m. 

ALL   LOCATIONS 

December  29. 

First  day  for  program  changes. 

January  5. 

Evening  classes  (4:30  p.m.  or  later)  begin. 

January  6. 

Day  classes  begin. 

January  12. 

Last  day  to  add  a  class. 

January  19. 

Last  day  to  be  eligible  for  a  refund  of  fees. 

February  2. 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  a  class  without  receiving  a  grade. 

March  2. 

Last  day  to  withdraw  from  school  or  a  class. 


IV 
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General  Information 


this  bulletin  contains  the  schedule  of  classes  to  be  offered  in  the  late 
afternoon,  evening,  or  on  Saturday  for  the  winter  quarter  of  the  1969-70 
school  year.  It  also  provides  information  relative  to  advisement  and 
registration,  fees,  and  allied  information. 

The  Edwardsville  Campus  provides  a  full  schedule  of  class  offerings 
for  day  and  evening  students.  Freshman  and  sophomore  courses  are 
scheduled  for  day  and  evening  students  at  the  Alton  Center. 

Guaranteed  Center  Schedule 

A  Guaranteed  Schedule  for  the  Alton  Center  has  been  established.  Cer- 
tain courses  and  sections  at  the  Center  are  guaranteed  on  schedules 
extending  through  the  fall,  winter,  and  spring  quarters.  These  classes 
will  not  be  cancelled;  they  are  coordinated  to  offer  a  variety  of  full-time 
academic  programs  for  the  incoming  freshman  as  a  day  student,  and 
they  permit  efficient  progress  for  the  new  freshman  evening  student. 

Classes  at  the  Alton  Center  marked  with  a  +  in  the  schedule  are  part 
of  this  program.  For  details  concerning  the  full  year's  schedule,  see  the 
separate  brochure  for  the  Alton  Center. 

Admission 

Inquiries  concerning  admission  to  Southern  Illinois  University  should 
be  directed  to  the  Admissions  Office  at  Edwardsville.  Applications  for 
admission  are  accepted  at  any  time  during  the  calendar  year  but  should 
be  initiated  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  start  of  the  quarter  which  the 
student  plans  to  attend. 

A  student  must  be  officially  admitted  to  the  University  before  registra- 
tion for  classes  will  be  permitted.  Students  who  have  not  completed  the 
admission  requirements  by  the  first  day  of  the  quarter  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  register.  A  student,  to  be  permitted  to  attend  classes  at  South- 
ern Illinois  University,  must  have  completed  registration,  which  includes 
admission,  advisement,  sectioning,  and  payment  of  fees. 

Social  Security  Number 

Each  student  seeking  admission  to  the  University  will  need  to  present 
a  social  security  number  for  identification  purposes.  Any  local  social  secu- 
rity office  can  provide  assistance  in  obtaining  a  number  or  replacing  a  lost 
card. 

At  Alton  the  social  security  office  is  at  1623  Washington  Street; 
at  East  St.  Louis  the  office  is  at  435  Missouri  Avenue;  at  Edwardsville 
the  Illinois  State  Employment  Office,  111  West  Vandalia,  provides  social 
security  information. 


Required  Tests 

Each  student  entering  Southern  Illinois  University  directly  from  high 
school  is  required  to  furnish  to  the  University  scores  on  the  test  battery 
administered  by  the  American  College  Testing  Program  (A.C.T.).  These 
tests  are  given  at  regional  test  centers  throughout  the  United  States  in 
October,  December,  February,  May,  and  August.  Information  and  ap- 
plication blanks  are  normally  available  through  the  high  school  guidance 
director  or  principal,  or  may  be  obtained  by  writing  directly  to:  Ameri- 
can College  Testing  Program,  Box  168,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

A  student  who  finds  it  impossible  to  take  the  A.C.T.  tests  may  have 
scores  from  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  (C.E.E.B.)  sub- 
mitted. The  specific  scores,  which  must  be  submitted  if  the  C.E.E.B. 
tests  are  submitted,  are  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  English  Composition 
Test,  and  Mathematics  (Intermediate)  Test.  In  order  to  have  identical 
test  data,  a  student  who  submits  C.E.E.B.  test  data  will  be  required  to 
submit  scores  from  the  A.C.T.  no  later  than  one  month  after  registration. 

Transfer  students  are  required  to  furnish  A.C.T.  scores  to  the  Student 
Counseling  and  Testing  Center.  (A  transcript  of  these  scores  is  available 
by  sending  one  dollar  and  a  written  request  to  the  American  College 
Testing  Program  in  Iowa  City.)  If  the  scores  are  on  file  at  the  student's 
former  school,  a  request  should  be  made  for  their  forwarding.  Test  scores 
are  not  normally  sent  with  a  person's  transcript  of  grades  and  must  be 
requested  separately  from  the  appropriate  office  at  the  former  school.  If 
the  A.C.T.  tests  have  not  been  taken,  arrangements  to  do  so  should  be 
made. 

Advisement 

The  advisement  system  requires  all  new  students  to  have  initial  advise- 
ment through  the  General  Studies  Advisement  Office.  An  office  is 
maintained  at  the  Alton  Center  for  the  convenience  of  the  student. 
Freshmen  and  sophomores  will  continue  to  be  advised  each  quarter  prior 
to  registration.  Following  the  student's  declaring  a  major  (between 
reaching  64  and  96  hours  of  credit) ,  the  student  is  assigned  to  an  ad- 
viser in  his  concentration  area.  Each  student  is  required  to  declare  a 
concentration  upon  achieving  96  hours  of  credit.  Probationary  students 
are  also  required  to  receive  advisement  prior  to  registration. 

Graduate  students,  both  classified  and  unclassified,  must  have  their 
schedule  approved  at  the  Graduate  Office  before  registering. 

Students  with  a  declared  major  in  the  Education  Division  must  receive 
advisement  from  the  Division  office  prior  to  registering. 

All  students  should  arrange  to  have  advisement  early  to  be  sure  their 
schedules  will  be  approved  before  their  registration. 

Required  Physical  Examinations 

Each  new  student  desiring  to  enroll  at  Southern  Illinois  University  is 
required  to  have  a  physical  examination  completed  prior  to  his  initial 
registration  for  classes.  A  special  medical  form  is  provided  which  is  to 
be  completed  by  the  student  and  his  personal  physician  and  returned  to 
the  University  Health  Service. 


Registration 

Students  may  register  at  Edwardsville  for  classes  at  any  location  (see 
Edwardsville  Registration  Calendar,  p.  iv).  Students  wishing  classes 
at  the  Alton  Center,  or  at  the  Center  and  at  Edwardsville,  may  register 
at  the  Alton  Center  during  the  period  listed  on  the  Registration  Calen- 
dar. All  General  Studies  students  are  required  to  have  approval  of  their 
schedule  by  the  General  Studies  Advisement  Office. 

Each  classified  graduate  student  must  have  his  schedule  approved  by 
his  adviser  and  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  before  registering  for 
classes  at  the  Enrollment  Center.  Unclassified  graduate  students  need 
only  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School.  Special  cards  for 
this  purpose  are  available  at  the  Graduate  Office,  2202  General  Office 
Building. 

During  the  registration  process  the  student  goes  to  the  enrollment  of- 
fice where  the  assignment  is  made  to  specific  sections  of  the  courses  he 
is  to  take. 

New  Students 

Students  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time  are  permitted  to 
register  only  after  they  have  been  admitted  to  the  University  as  evi- 
denced by  their  receiving  the  Certificate  of  Admissions. 

Dates  for  new  undergraduate  students,  freshmen  and  transfer,  will  be 
selective  ones  in  which  the  students  are  asked  to  come  to  the  campus 
on  specific  registration  dates  as  determined  by  the  University.  Students 
should  not  expect  to  be  advised  and  registered  on  the  same  date  they 
are  admitted.  Appointments  for  registration  will  be  mailed  from  the 
Registrar's  Office. 

New    graduate    students    after    advisement    may    register    during    the 

registration  period  as  shown  on  the  Registration  Calendar  on  page  iv. 

Arrangements  should  be  cleared  with  the  Graduate  School  to  assure  that 

j  the  appropriate  adviser  will  be  available  before  coming  to  the  campus. 

Re-Entering  Students 

Students  who  have  attended  the  University  at  some  former  time  but  not 
during  the  session  immediately  prior  to  the  time  they  plan  re-entry  are 
expected  to  register  during  the  periods  outlined  in  the  Registration 
Calendar.  Readmission  must  be  completed  prior  to  registration. 

Current  Students,  Edwardsville  Campus 

For  admittance  to  registration  students  previously  enrolled  must  present 
their  Southern  Illinois  University  ID  cards.  No  one  will  be  permitted 
to  register  without  an  ID  card.  Each  student  currently  registered  in  the 
University  will  be  continued  in  his  present  course  of  study  unless  a 
change  of  concentration  is  made.  A  change  of  concentration  is  initiated 
with  the  chief  academic  adviser.  The  change  should  be  made  at  the 
time  of  advisement;  the  registrar's  copy  of  the  change  form  should  ac- 
company the  student's  registration.  A  change  of  concentration  made 
after  a  registration  has  been  processed  will  not  be  reflected  in  the  stu- 
dent's record  until  the  next  registration. 


Upperclass  students  who  have  declared  a  concentration  and  who  are 
currently  registered  in  the  University  may  be  self-advised  for  registra- 
tion purposes.  This  does  not  apply  to  Business  Division  or  Education 
Division  students.  Academic  advisement  is  available  and  is  very  desir- 
able. The  student  should  prepare  his  desired  program  of  classes  at  each 
registration  period  and  process  through  the  sectioning  area  of  the  en- 
rollment office  in  accordance  with  the  time  of  his  appointment  in  order 
to  best  achieve  the  desired  schedule  of  classes  and  time  periods. 

Current  Students,  Carhondale  Campus 

A  student  currently  enrolled  in  and  attending  classes  on  the  Carbondale 
Campus  who  desires  to  register  on  the  Edwardsville  Campus  will  initiate 
his  registration  at  the  sectioning  area  of  the  enrollment  center  in  Ed- 
wardsville in  accordance  with  the  registration  calendar  except  that  he 
may  register  on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter.  Each  student  will  complete 
the  intra-university  transfer  data  form  to  secure  information  necessary 
for  the  Edwardsville  data  processing  center  preparation  of  registration 
materials.  The  student  who  registers  on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter 
should  present  his  most  recent  grade  report  to  confirm  scholastic  eligibility 
to  register. 

For  the  purpose  of  advisement,  the  student  may  wish  to  have  a  copy 
of  his  transcript  sent  to  the  Edwardsville  Campus  prior  to  registration. 

Payment  of  Fees 

All  fees  are  payable  at  the  time  of  registration.  Upon  payment  of  fees, 
the  fee  statement  and  receipt  card  will  be  stamped  by  the  Business 
Office  and  returned  to  the  student  as  a  fee  receipt.  The  card  should  be 
carried  at  all  times.  It  serves  as  official  authorization  to  attend  classes 
as  scheduled  and  must  be  presented  to  obtain  books  and  activity  cards 
and  to  process  program  changes. 

Students  unable  to  pay  fees  at  the  time  of  registration  may  secure 
short-term  loans  from  the  Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance  Of- 
fice. This  must  be  done  before  registering. 

Fees  for  a  Regular  Quarter 
The  fee  schedule  is  as  follows :  * 

Not   more       More   than   5, 
than   5   hrs.      less    than   11     11    or   more 

Tuition  Fee— Illinois  Resident $22.00  $45.00  $67.00 

Tuition  Fee— Out  of  State  Resident (69.00)  (137.00)  (206.00) 

Student  Welfare  and  Recreation 

Building  Trust  Fund  Fee 5.00  10.00  15.00 

Book  Rental  Fee 3.00  6.00  8.00 

Student  Activity  Fee 3.50  7.00  10.50 

University  Center  Fee 5.00  5.00  5.00 

Athletic  Fund  Fee   3.00  6.50  10.00 

Total— Illinois  Resident   $41.50         $79.50       $115.50 

Total— Out  of  State  Resident (88.50)      (171.50)      (254.50) 

*  Fees  are  subject  to  change  whenever  conditions  make  changes  neces- 
sary. 
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Graduate  students  do  not  rent  their  textbooks  and  do  not  pay  the 
book  rental  fee.  They  purchase  their  books. 

Students  having  special  fee  status,  such  as  scholarship  holders,  faculty, 
and  staff,  will  pay  fees  according  to  their  particular  status.  Prior  to 
registration  this  student  will  go  to  the  Student  Work  and  Financial  As- 
sistance Office  to  secure  certification. 

Late  Registration  Fee 

The  first  day  of  a  quarter  is  considered  the  last  day  of  the  regular  regis- 
tration period.  Registrations  thereafter,  including  those  for  classes  "to 
be  arranged"  are  considered  late  registrations  and  are  assessed  a  late 
registration  fee  of  $5.00. 

Changing  Fee  Status 

Students  making  program  changes  which  result  in  their  changing  from 
one  fee  status  to  a  higher  fee  status  will  be  assessed  additional  tuition 
and  fees.  Students  changing  from  a  higher  fee  status  to  a  lower  fee  status 
may  apply  for  a  refund  provided  the  reduction  in  program  is  made 
officially  by  a  program  change  during  the  same  period  at  the  start  of  a 
quarter  in  which  students  withdrawing  from  the  University  are  eligible 
for  a  refund.  This  is  usually  during  the  first  ten  days.  For  dates  refer 
to  the  Registration  Calendar  on  page  iv. 

Academic  Load 

The  normal  class  load  is  16  quarter  hours  for  undergraduate  students 
and  12  quarter  hours  for  graduate  students.  The  maximum  load  for  both 
is  18  hours.  A  student  with  a  4.25  average  or  above  for  the  preceding 
quarter  may  be  allowed  by  written  permission  of  the  chief  academic 
adviser  or  by  the  dean  of  his  division  to  take  as  many  as  21  hours. 
In  no  case  may  a  student  carry  or  be  credited  with  more  than  21  hours 
in  any  quarter.  A  student  on  probation  may  not  take  more  than  14  quar- 
ter hours. 

A  person  should  not  register  for  more  than  8  hours  if  he  is  employed 
full  time. 

The  Selective  Service  System  requires  a  minimum  of  12  hours  for  an 
undergraduate  and  8  hours  for  a  graduate  to  qualify  for  a  student  defer- 
ment. There  is  a  further  requirement  that  he  complete  48  hours  each 
year. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  requires  a  minimum  of  12  hours 
to  qualify  for  a  student  loan. 

For  students  receiving  benefits  under  the  "GI  Bill"  (P.L.  358)  the 
following  regulations  apply: 

Undergraduate  Graduate 

Full  benefits  14  or  more  hrs.  12  or  more  hrs. 

%  benefits  10-13  hrs.  9-11  hrs. 

V2  benefits  7-9  hrs.  6-8  hrs. 
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Prerequisites 

Students  are  responsible  for  checking  course  prerequisites  in  the  under- 
graduate and  graduate  catalogs  and  in  this  class  schedule.  Those  who  do 
not  have  specific  prerequisites  for  a  course  may  register  for  it  only  if 
they  have  had  a  comparable  course  or  have  written  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. 

Auditing  of  Courses 

A  student  may  register  for  courses  in  an  "audit"  status.  He  receives  no 
letter  grade  and  no  credit  for  such  courses.  An  auditor's  registration 
card  must  be  marked  accordingly.  He  pays  the  same  fees  as  though  he 
were  registering  for  credit.  He  is  expected  to  attend  regularly  and  is  to 
determine  from  the  instructor  the  amount  of  work  expected  of  him.  If 
an  auditing  student  does  not  attend  regularly,  the  instructor  may  deter- 
mine that  the  student  should  not  have  the  audited  course  placed  on  his 
record  card  maintained  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  A  student  registering 
for  a  course  for  credit  may  change  to  an  audit  status  or  vice  versa  only 
for  fully  justified  reasons  and  only  during  the  first  four  weeks  of  a 
quarter. 

Registering  for  and  Dropping  Courses 

Mere  attendance  does  not  constitute  registration  in  a  class,  nor  will  at- 
tendance in  a  class  for  which  a  student  is  not  registered  be  a  basis  for 
asking  that  a  program  adjustment  be  approved  permitting  registration 
in  that  class.  A  student  is  officially  registered  only  for  those  courses  and 
sections  appearing  on  his  registration  cards.  Changes  can  be  made  only 
after  fees  are  paid  and  must  be  made  through  an  official  program  change 
at  the  Enrollment  Center. 

A  student  desiring  to  make  a  program  change  must  secure  approval  of 
his  adviser.  He  will  then  go  to  the  Enrollment  Center.  (A  student  at 
Alton  may  initiate  his  request  to  drop  a  course  by  going  to  the  General 
Office.)  He  is  required  to  present  his  fee  receipt  program  card  and  must 
complete  the  following  procedure.  (1)  After  having  been  cleared  with 
the  Enrollment  Center,  program  changes  for  which  a  program  change 
fee  is  assessed  must  be  presented  to  the  Business  Office  for  payment. 
(2)  The  student  immediately  returns  the  program  change  to  the  Enroll- 
ment Center  in  the  Registrar's  Office  for  final  processing.  (3)  A  student 
has  not  completed  his  program  change  until  he  presents  it  to  the  Enroll- 
ment Center.  NO  CHANGE  IS  OFFICIAL  UNTIL  THE  PRECEDING 
PROCEDURE  IS  COMPLETED. 

A  student  who  finds  it  necessary  to  make  an  adjustment  to  his  pro- 
gram by  adding  or  dropping  a  course  may  do  so  during  normal  office 
hours  at  the  Edwardsville  Enrollment  Office.  (No  changes  will  be  made 
on  the  first  day  of  the  quarter.)  A  program  adjustment  must  be  made  to 
drop  or  add  a  course.  A  student  may  not  drop  a  course  merely  by  stop- 
ping attendance.  Failure  to  officially  drop  a  course  may  result  in  academic 
penalty. 
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Withdrawal  from  School 

A  student  who  finds  it  necessary  to  withdraw  from  school  while  the 
quarter  is  in  progress  must  report  to  the  Student  Affairs  Office  to  initiate 
official  withdrawal  action.  No  withdrawal  will  be  permitted  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  a  quarter  except  under  exceptional  conditions.  A  re- 
funding of  fees  is  permitted  only  if  a  withdrawal  is  officially  completed 
within  the  first  two  weeks  of  a  quarter  and  if  the  application  for  a  re- 
fund is  received  in  the  Registrar's  Office  within  two  weeks  following  the 
last  regular  registration  period.  See  the  Registration  Calendar  in  this 
bulletin  for  the  specific  dates  concerning  withdrawal  and  refunding  of 
fees. 

A  student  who  registers  and  then  finds  that  he  cannot  attend  school 
must  also  officially  withdraw  from  school.  He  may  do  this  by  asking 
the  Student  Affairs  Office  to  initiate  official  withdrawal  action  for  him. 
This  must  be  done  by  the  end  of  the  first  two  weeks  if  he  expects  to 
get  a  refund. 

Cancellation  of  Registration 

A  registration  including  the  payment  of  tuition  and  fees  may  be  con- 
sidered invalid  if  the  student  is  declared  to  be  ineligible  to  register  due 
to  scholastic  reasons.  The  same  situation  may  exist  due  to  financial  or 
disciplinary  reasons  if  certified  to  the  Registrar  by  the  Director  of  Stu- 
dent Affairs. 

Personal  Data  Changes 

Changes  in  personal  data  should  be  reported  promptly.  Types  of  change 
and  method  of  reporting  are: 

1.  address  changes.  Should  be  reported  immediately  either  at  the 
time  of  registration  or  at  the  Registrar's  Office. 

2.  name  changes.  Should  be  made  at  the  Registrar's  Office.  Verifica- 
tion is  required. 

3.  marital  status  changes.  Should  be  made  at  the  Registrar's  Office. 

4.  legal  residence  changes  (whether  an  Illinois  or  out-of-state  resi- 
dent.) Must  be  requested  by  completion  of  the  Application  to  be 
Classified  an  Illinois  Resident  form  in  the  Registrar's  Office.  Be- 
fore the  change  is  made  the  student  must  have  met  the  regulations 
governing  residency  status  as  established  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Hospitalization 

Health  and  hospitalization  insurance  is  offered  to  all  students.  Cost  of 
the  insurance  is  $9.00  per  quarter  for  single  and  $28.20  per  quarter  for 
family  plan.  This  insurance  is  available  at  the  time  of  registration. 
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Schedule  of  Classes 


Except  for  the  Guaranteed  Center  Schedule,  the  University  reserves 
the  right  to  cancel,  combine,  divide,  or  limit  enrollment  in  any  class  or 
classes;  to  change  the  date,  time,  or  place  of  meeting;  to  make  any  other 
revisions  in  these  course  offerings  which  may  become  desirable  or  neces- 
sary; and  to  do  so  without  notice  and  without  incurring  obligation. 

Explanation  of  the  Schedule 

Courses  are  listed  numerically  within  each  subject-matter  area.  The 
entry  for  each  course  is  arranged  as  follows: 

First  Line:  The  course's  identification  number  is  followed  by  the  num- 
ber of  quarter  hours  of  credit  and  the  descriptive  title.  The  prerequisites, 
if  any,  appear  in  brackets  after  the  title  or  on  the  line  immediately  be- 
low the  title. 

Section-Number  Lines:  The  first  column  lists  the  section  numbers. 
Those  sections  offered  at  Edwardsville  always  begin  with  0;  those  sec- 
tions offered  at  Alton  always  begin  with  2;  those  sections  offered  at  East 
St.  Louis  always  begin  with  4.  Following  each  section  number  is  the  time 
the  class  begins,  between  8:00  a.m.  and  4:20  p.m.  for  daytime  classes. 
An  ending  time  is  listed  only  if  the  class  period  is  longer  than  50  minutes. 
The  section  number  of  each  evening  class  has  the  letter  e  prefixed.  A  -f- 
indicates  a  section  which  is  part  of  the  Guaranteed  Center  Schedule  and 
is  not  subject  to  cancellation.  The  days  when  the  class  meets,  the  place 
where  it  meets,  and  the  instructor's  last  name  complete  the  entry. 

The  course  numbering  system  is  as  follows: 
000-099  Courses  not  properly  falling  in  the  following  categories 
100-199  For  freshmen 
200-299  For  sophomores 
300-399  For  juniors  and  seniors 
400-499  For  seniors  and  graduate  students 
500-600  For  graduate  students  only 

Students  registering  for  courses  listed  as  TBA  (to  be  arranged)  should 
consult  the  instructor  indicated,  or  the  faculty  office  if  no  instructor  is 
listed,  to  determine  time  and  place  of  meeting. 

The  following  list  of  building  abbreviations  will  help  in  the  location 
of  classrooms. 

ANA         — Annex  A — Alton 

CB  — Communications  Bldg. — Edwardsville 

ESL  — East  St.  Louis  Center 

Gym  — Gymnasium — Alton 

LB  — Lovejoy  Memorial  Library — Edwardsville 

PB  — John  Mason  Peck  General  Classroom 

Building — E  dward  ville 


SCI  — Science  Building — Alton 

SL  — Science  Laboratory  Building — Edwardsville 

UC  — University  Center — Edwardsville 

Wagner     — Wagner  Building — Edwardsville 

Pract  Ctr — Practicum  Center — Edwardsville 


Final  Examinations 

For  late  afternoon,  evening,  and  Saturday  classes,  final  examinations  are 
given  during  regular  class  sessions. 

For  More  Information 
For  additional  information  concerning  admission,  fees,  etc.,  address 

Director  of  Admissions  or  telephone 

Southern  Illinois  University  692-2720 

Edwardsville,  Illinois  62025  Edwardsville 

To  obtain  a  complete  schedule  of  classes  offered  on  the  Edwardsville  Cam- 
pus (including  the  Alton  and  East  St.  Louis  Centers)  for  winter,  1970, 
address 

Central  Publications  or  telephone 

Southern  Illinois  University  692-3650 

Edwardsville,  Illinois  62025  Edwardsville 
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quidelines 

^  for  prospective  students 
!  southern  illinois  university  at  carbondale 


objectives  of 

southern  Illinois  university 


TO  EXALT  BEAUTY 
In  God, 

In  nature,  and 
in  art- 
Teaching  how  to  love  the  best 
but  to  keep  the  human  touch; 

TO  ADVA NCE  L EA RNING 
In  all  lines  of  truth 

wherever  they  may  lead. 
Showing  how  to  think 

rather  than  what  to  think, 
Assisting  the  powers 

of  the  mind 
In  their  self-development; 

TO  FORWARD  IDEAS  AND  IDEALS 
In  our  democracy, 
Inspiring  respect  for  others 

as  for  ourselves. 
Ever  promoting  freedom 
with  responsibility; 

TO  BECOME  A  CENTER  OF  ORDER  AND  LIGHT 
That  know/edge  may  lead 

to  understanding 
And  understanding 
to  wisdom. 
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guidelines 

This  bulletin  is  especially  designed 
for  the  high  school  student  who  plans  to 
enter  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale,  Illinois.  It  also  provides 
useful  information  for  other  prospective 
students.  It  supersedes  Volume  10, 

Number  8. 

I 

The  following  issues  of  the  Southern 
Illinois  University  Bulletin  may  be 

obtained  free  from  Central  Publications, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale,  I 
Illinois  62901. 

Vocational -Technical  Institute 
Catalog. 

Guidelines  for  Prospective  Students 
(Carbondale  or  Edwardsville). 

Schedule  of  Classes.  Please  specify 
quarter  (fall,  winter,  spring,  or 
summer)  and  campus  (Carbondale  or 
Edwardsville). 

Undergraduate  Catalog.  The  catalog  is  j 
available  for  examination  in  high  school 
guidance  offices  and  libraries  throughout 
Illinois  and  in  some  other  states.  Copies 
will  be  furnished  free  to  educational  insti- ; 
tutions  upon  request  and  to  new  students;.: 
upon  matriculation.  The  catalog  may  be 
purchased  at  the  University  Bookstore  for! 
$1;  mail  orders  should  be  sent  to  Central  ! 
Publications  and  must  include  remittance 
payable  to  Southern  Illinois  University. 

Graduate  School  Catalog  (Carbondale 
or  Edwardsville). 


university  calendar 


FALL,  1969 


New  Student  Week 

Quarter  Begins 
Thanksgiving  Vacation 

Final  Examinations 
WINTER,  1970 


Sunday-Tuesday, 

September  21-23 

Tuesday,  September  23* 

Tuesday,  10  p.m.- 

Monday,  8  a.m.,  November  25-December  1 

Monday-Saturday, 

December  1 5-20 


Quarter  Begins 
Final  Examinations 


SPRING,  1970 


Monday,  January  5* 
Monday-Satu  rday , 
March  16-21 


Quarter  Begins 
Memorial  Day  Holiday 
Final  Examinations 
Commencement  (Carbondale) 
Commencement  (Edwardsville) 

SUMMER,  1970 


Monday,  March  30* 
Friday,  May  29 
Monday-Saturday,  June  8-13 
Friday,  June  12 
Saturday,  June  13 


Quarter  Begins 
Independence  Day  Holiday 
Final  Examinations 

Commencement  (Edwardsville) 
Commencement  (Carbondale) 

FALL,  1970 


Monday, June  22* 
Friday,  July  3 
Monday-Friday, 
August  31 -September  4 
Friday,  September  4 
Saturday,  September  5 


New  Students 
Quarter  Begins 
Thanksgiving  Vacation 

Final  Examinations 


WINTER,  1971 


Sunday-Tuesday,  September  20-22 

Tuesday,  September  22* 

Tuesday,  10  p.m.- 

Monday,  8  a.m.,  November  24-30 

Saturday-Friday, 

December  12-18 


Quarter  Begins 
Final  Examinations 

SPRING,  1971 


Monday,  January  4* 
Saturday- Friday,  March  13-19 


Quarter  Begins 
Memorial  Day  Holiday 
Final  Examinations 
Commencement  (Edwardsville) 
Commencement  (Carbondale) 


Monday,  March  29* 
Monday,  May  31 
Saturday-Friday,  June  5-1 1 
Friday,  June  11 
Saturday,  June  12 


*Classes  begin  with  the  evening  classes  after  5:30  p.m.  on  the  Carbondale  Campus 
and  with  the  evening  classes  after  4:30  p.m.  on  the  Edwardsville  Campus. 
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introduction 


PROFILE  OF  A  PROSPECTIVE 
UNDERGRADUATE 

The  prospective  college  student  is  th 
foundation  upon  which  the  future  i 
built.  He  may  be  the  valedictorian  of  hi 
graduating  class  or  the  all-conference  hall 
back.  Sometimes  he  is  a  member  of  th< 
student  council,  the  audio-visual  club,  o 
the  National  Honor  Society.  He  may  ever 
be  the  senior  voted  "most  likely  t< 
succeed." 

More  often  the  prospective  collegr 
student  is  the  boy  or  girl  who  wants  I 
better  life,  a  secure  future,  and  a  well ' 
defined  place  in  society.  He  may  be  n 
little  above  average  or  just  average,  or  hr 
may  squeeze  into  college  just  under  tfflj 
wire.  He  may  have  hopes,  plans,  and  even 
dreams  but  may  not,  as  yet,  have  really 
"found"  himself. 

Right  now  he  may  be  attending  a  large 
suburban  high  school,  a  small  rural  higr 
school,  a  small  parochial  school,  or  < 
public  school  in  Chicago.  His  family  back 
ground  may  vary  from  the  well-to-do  anc 
influential  to  the  meagre  surroundings  0' 
the  economically  deprived. 

The  leader,  the  above  average,  or  the 
average  student  learns  and  prepares  him- 
self to  be  the  professional  pillar  of  societv 
and  for  the  supporting  semi-professiona 
role  that  completes  this  vital  foundatior 
of  the  future.  He  learns  and,  eventually 
works  with  others  as  a  powerful  team  tc 
better  his  life  and  to  make  the  future 
more  secure  for  his  children  and  grand- 
children. 

The  potential  of  this  student  is  un- 
definable  and  unmeasurable.  So,  in  order 


, 


for  him  to  develop  his  potential  to  the 
fullest  he  must  have  the  opportunity  to 
study  in  the  best  facilities  and  be  guided 
wisely.  He  must  have  the  freedom  to 
search  for  knowledge  and  truth.  Southern 
Illinois  University  provides  the  oppor- 
tunity for  advanced,  unbiased  learning. 

SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  UNIVERSITY 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Caroon- 
dale  is  a  growing  state  university  with  an 
undergraduate  population  of  over  22,000. 
Its  4,000-acre  campus  with  its  40-acre 
Lake-on-the-Campus  is  the  site  for  its 
academic  buildings  and  residence  halls. 
Although  the  total  enrollment  ranks 
twentieth  in  the  nation,  Southern  Illinois 
University  focuses  on  the  special  interests 
of  each  student. 

Emphasis  is  on  a  continuous  learning 
process  that  will  enable  the  graduate  to 
cope  with  the  perplexing  problems  which 
face  today's  society.  University  officials 
and  teachers  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
individual  rather  than  in  the  masses. 

The  year  1969  begins  the  five-year- 
long Centennial  Period  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois University,  which  was  chartered  in 
1869,  and  which  initiated  instruction  in 
1874.  The  University  offers  degrees  from 
a  two-year  degree  program  to  the  doc- 
toral degree  level. 


Accreditation 

Southern  Illinois  University  is  fully 
accredited  by  the  North  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools. 
This  means  that  all  courses  taken  at  the 
University  have  full  credit  value  at  any 
other  college  or  university.  This  is  im- 
portant should  a  student  wish  to  transfer 
or,  upon  graduation  from  SIU,  work 
toward  a  higher  degree  at  another  univer- 
sity. 

Location 

The  two  main  campuses  are  located  at 
Edwardsville  and  Carbondale,  Illinois. 
The  Edwardsville  campus,  started  in 
1957,  is  considered  the  "new  university," 
while  SIU  at  Carbondale  remains  as  the 
central  point,  located  at  the  junction  of 
U.S.  Highway  51  and  Illinois  Highway  13 
approximately  100  miles  southeast  of  St. 
Louis  and  350  miles  south  of  Chicago. 


The  weather  is  relatively  mild.  How- 
ever, an  incoming  student  may  expect 
anything  from  snowstorms  and  freezing 
temperatures  in  the  winter  to  a  heat  wave 
of  105  degrees  in  the  summer.  Rain- 
storms occur  frequently  throughout  the 
year.  Consequently,  the  proper  clothing 
for  such  a  climate  is  a  little  bit  of 
everything  from  boots  to  sun  dresses. 

The  area  surrounding  Carbondale  is 
called  Little  Egypt  (the  14  southern-most 
counties  of  Illinois)  because,  so  the  leg- 
end claims,  as  in  the  biblical  days  of 
Egypt  there  was  once  a  drought  in  north- 
ern Illinois,  and  the  people  came  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  state  to  obtain  food. 
Towns  with  such  names  as  Cairo  and 
Thebes  are  located  near  by.  The  Saluki, 
famed  racing  dog  of  Ancient  Egypt,  is  the 
official  mascot  and  the  symbol  of  aca- 
demic tradition  at  the  University. 

Carbondale,  with  a  population  of 
24,000  is  within  ten  miles  of  two  state 
parks  and  four  lakes.  Recreational  facil- 
ities are  in  abundance.  The  region  com- 
bines the  Ozark  foothills  and  slightly 
rolling  prairieland  to  form  a  rugged  and 
picturesque  terrain  with  wildlife,  rock 
formations,  and  large  peach  and  apple 
orchards. 


CHOOSING  A  UNIVERSITY 

"Which  school  shall  I  go  to?  What  will 
college  be  like?"  These  are  questions  that 
a  high  school  senior  may  readily  ask,  and 
he  needs  to  know  the  answers. 

Choosing  the  university  in  which  to 
pursue  one's  academic  goals  is  difficult. 
Actually,  one  can  never  know  what  col- 
lege life  is  like  until  he  attends  a  univer- 
sity. However,  he  can  learn  much  about 
college  by  reading  college  bulletins  and 
visiting  college  campuses. 

The  purpose  of  this  particular  bulletin 
is  to  help  the  prospective  student  make 
his  decision  easier  by  anticipating  his 
questions  about  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity at  Carbondale  and  supplying  him 
with  the  necessary  information. 


THE  COST  OF  AN  EDUCA  TION 

A  major  concern  of  the  prospective 
student,  in  addition  to  choosing  a  suitable 
university,  is  the  cost  involved  in  gaining 
a  higher  education.  For  one  student  this 
cost  may  appear  low  in  comparison  with 
his  income,  and  he  may  have  no  difficulty 
whatever  in  paying  the  necessary  ex- 
penses. For  another  the  price  of  an 
education  may  seem  incredibly  high,  and 
to  pay  it  may  require  an  economic 
struggle. 

For  the  student  with  a  meagre  income, 
the  University  has  provided  a  service 
known  as  Student  Work  and  Financial 
Assistance,  which  can  provide  scholar- 
ships, work,  or  other  ways  of  acquiring 
the  funds  for  college.  Tuition  and  fees 
may  be  offset  through  various  types  of 
scholarships.  Any  interested  person  can 
receive  all  the  necessary  information  from 
the  Student  Work  and  Financial  Assist- 
ance Office. 


Of  course,  one  can  live  on  hamburger 
or  steaks.  A  student  at  Southern  lllinoi' 
University  may  live  frugally  or  lavishly 
but  it  is  the  school  work  that  he  does  ani 
his  knowledge  of  it  which  determine  hi 
success  or  failure. 

The  amount  of  money  needed  fo 
three  quarters,  or  one  academic  year,  i 
listed  below.  Naturally,  cost  of  housiri' 
varies  according  to  living  accommoda 
tions;  however,  undergraduates  must  livi 
in  either  University  housing  or  Acceptec 
Living  Centers  unless  they  live  with  thei 
parents  or  guardians.  Textbook  rental 
health  services,  and  other  benefits  an 
included  in  the  tuition  and  fees. 

Cost  Per  Quartet 
Tuition  and  Fees 

Illinois  Resident  $         115.5C 

Out-of-State  Resident  $  254.5C 
University  Housing  $         327. OC 

Miscellaneous  Expenses          $    60to12C 
(dates,  traveling  expenses) 

TOTALS 

Per  Academic  Year 

Illinois  Resident  $1 ,500  to  $1 ,700 

Out-of-State  Resident     $1 ,900  to  $2,1 00 


APPL  YING  FOR  ADMISSION 

After  choosing  a  university  and  realiz- 
ing the  costs  involved  in  attaining  a  higher 
education,  the  next  important  step  for 
the  prospective  student  is  to  write  for  an 
application  for  admission.  Inquiries  con- 
cerning admission  to  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  Admissions  Office.  In  a 
letter  of  inquiry,  the  student  may  indi- 
cate the  particular  areas,  if  any,  in  which 
he  is  specifically  interested.  Upon  re- 
quest, the  Admissions  Office  will  send 
him  application  forms,  bulletins,  and  bro- 
chures about  the  University.  Also,  he  may 
write  to  any  department  on  campus  in 
which  he  has  special  interests. 

The  following  section  entitled  Admis- 
sion Requirements  and  Procedures  is  pre- 
sented in  this  bulletin  in  order  that  the 
prospective  student  may  learn  through  a 
step-by-step  account  exactly  what  is  re- 
quired of  him  as  an  incoming  student  and 
what  he  must  do  in  order  to  gain  admis- 
sion to  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale. 


admission  requirements 
and  procedures 


HOW  NOT  TO  BE  LATE 

Putting  off  til!  tomorrow  what  should1 
have  been  done  yesterday  is  not  such  a; 
good  idea.  So  in  order  to  avoid  the! 
payment  of  a  late  registration  fee,  the) 
prospective  student  should  not  wait  until! 
the  beginning  of  college  classes  to  apply 
for  admission.  Instead,  he  can  apply  as  far! 
in  advance  as  his  seventh  semester  in  high 
school.  If  he  is  a  transfer  student  or 
junior  college  graduate,  he  can  apply 
during  the  quarter  before  he  plans  to 
enter  the  University.  Of  course,  admission 
hinges  basically  upon  his  grade  average 
and  the  results  of  his  high  school  gradua- 
tion; but  since  housing  contracts  and  class 
schedules  depend  on  the  student's  official 
admission  to  the  University,  application 
should  be  made  well  in  advance  to  avoid 
any  last  minute  difficulties. 

INCOMING  STUDENTS 

Adults  of  all  ages  enter  the  University. 
They  come  from  high  schools,  com- 
munity colleges,  other  universities,  mili- 
tary service,  and  from  all  kinds  of  jobs. 
Even  college  teachers  come  back  for  more 
formal  study.  And  they  come  from  al- 
most every  state  and  nation.  Some  who 
seek  admission  find  themselves  ineligible, 
yet  thousands  of  new  faces  appear  every 
year.  Where  the  person  lives  and  his  rank 
in  college  or  high  school  affect  his  re- 
quirements for  admission.  For  instance,  a 
non-resident  of  Illinois  must  be  in  the 
upper  forty  percent  of  his  high  school 
graduating  class  while  an  Illinois  resident 
needs  to  rank  in  the  upper  half  of  his 
class  to  enter  the  University  during  the 


regular  year.  If  a  student  does  not  meet 
these  requirements  or  has  not  made  a 
high  enough  score  on  the  required  ACT 
(American  College  Testing)  examinations, 
he  may  only  conditionally  enter  Southern 
during  the  summer  quarter  and  must  earn 
a  C  (3.00)  average  in  order  to  prove  that 
he  is  able  to  do  college  work. 


The  transfer  student  is  someone  who 
enters  from  another  university  or  college. 
To  transfer  means  to  cross  over,  and  that 
is  exactly  what  this  type  of  student  is 
doing— crossing  over  from  one  school  to 
another.  He  must  present  documents  or 
transcripts  (a  listing  of  courses  and 
grades)  indicating  that  he  has  maintained 
a  C  average  at  his  former  school  in  order 
to  be  admitted  to  Southern  uncon- 
ditionally. 


Another  kind  of  new  student  is  one 
who  has  never  finished  high  school.  He 
must  pass  the  General  Educational  Devel- 
opment (GED)  Test  before  entering  the 
University. 

A  graduate  of  a  two-year  college  who 
holds  an  associate  degree  may  enter 
Southern  any  quarter  without  regard  to 
his  grade  average,  provided  that  he  has 
not  taken  additional  college  work  since 
his  graduation.  Otherwise,  his  admission 
will  be  considered  from  the  same  stand- 
point as  a  student  transferring  from  a 
four-year  school. 

An  international  student  is  judged 
along  comparable  lines  with  incoming 
freshmen.  However,  since  there  is  a  con- 
siderable variation  among  education 
systems  throughout  the  world,  inter- 
national students  interested  in  making 
application  to  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity should  ask  for  a  copy  of  the  Informa- 
tion for  Prospective  International  Stu- 
dents booklet,  which  outlines  in  greater 
detail  the  admission  procedures. 

DOCUMENTS  REQUIRED 
FOR  ADMISSION 

Below  are  listed  items  that  each  pro- 
spective student  must  complete  before  he 
can  be  officially  admitted  to  Southern 
Illinois  University  and  registered  for 
classes. 

1.  The  student  should  complete  and 
return  to  the  Admissions  Office  the  appli- 
cation forms  sent  to  him. 


2.  The  Admissions  Office  must  also 
receive  transcripts  of  his  previous  educa- 
tional experience.  For  instance,  the  high 
school  student  will  need  to  request  that 
two  copies  of  his  high  school  transcript 
be  sent  to  the  University,  while  a  transfer 
student  must  have  one  official  transcript 
sent  from  each  institution  he  has  previ- 
ously attended.  In  addition,  a  transfer 
student  presenting  fewer  than  48  quarter 
hours  (or  32  semester  hours)  of  com- 
pleted college  work  must  also  provide  a 
copy  of  his  high  school  transcript. 

3.  The  ACT  examinations  are  very 
important,  because  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity uses  the  examination  scores  not 
only  for  admission  purposes  but  also  for 
the  placement  of  its  students  in  certain 
classes.  These  scores  must  be  sent  to  the 
University;  therefore,  the  student  should 
write  to  the  American  College  Testing 
Program,  Box  451,  Iowa  City,  Iowa 
52240.  Transfer  students  who  have  com- 
pleted less  than  48  quarter  hours  must 
also  have  their  scores  sent. 

4.  Each  new  student  admitted  as  a 
full-time  freshman  or  transfer  student 
must  have  a  physical  examination  per- 
formed by  a  private  physician  and  re- 
corded on  the  form  provided  by  the 
University.  This  must  be  done  prior  to 
registration.  The  completed  form  must  be 
sent  directly  to  the  University  Health 
Service.  In  case  of  a  religious  belief  that  is 
in  conflict  with  the  plan,  special  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  with  the  director  of 
the  Health  Service. 


orientation,  advisement, 
and  registration 


Southern  Illinois  University  attempts' 
to  provide  an  entering  student  an  effi- 
cient and  effective  introduction  to  the 
University  prior  to  the  time  he  starts 
attending  classes  by  having  him  partici- 
pate in  a  coordinated  system  of  orienta- 
tion, academic  advisement,  and  registra- 
tion. 

The  University  uses  an  advance  regis- 
tration system  through  which  all  students 
are  expected  to  be  advised  and  registered 
for  a  quarter  well  before  it  actually  starts. 
The  advance  registration  period  for  fall 
quarter  ordinarily  runs  from  the  middle 
of  April  through  the  end  of  May  and  then 
from  the  early  part  of  July  to  the  latter 
part  of  August. 

ORIENTA  TION 

During  the  July-August  period,  three 
days  each  week  are  set  aside  for  orienta- 
tion, advisement,  and  registration  of  new 
freshmen  and  transfer  students  and  for 
visits  by  their  parents.  The  orientation 
program  on  these  days  is  of  necessity  an 
introductory  type  in  which  questions 
about  admission,  housing,  financial  assist- 
ance, etc.,  can  be  answered.  Later,  at  the 
start  of  the  fall  quarter,  the  new  student 
will  participate  in  three  days  of  orienta- 
tion activities  during  which  he  will  receive 
a  well  rounded  introduction  to  university 
life. 

Starting  in  May  and  extending  through 
June,  the  University's  Admissions  Office 
contacts    new   students   who   have   been 


admitted  and  arranges  appointment  dates 
for  them  to  come  to  the  campus.  A 
student  who  cannot  come  to  the  campus 
during  the  summer  or  who  delays  apply- 
ing for  admission  beyond  the  advance 
registration  period  may  register  at  the 
start  of  the  fall  quarter  but  is  required  to 
come  to  campus  a  few  days  before  those 
who  have  registered  during  the  summer. 
A  new  student  who  has  not  been  advised 
and  registered  by  the  time  the  orientation 
period  starts  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
quarter  is  considered  to  be  a  late  regis- 
trant and  must  pay  a  late  registration  fee. 

ADVISEMENT 

When  the  student  arrives  on  campus  to 
advance  register,  he  first  meets  with  an 
adviser  to  discuss  his  academic  plans.  This 
adviser  is  one  of  a  group  of  trained 
workers  devoting  part-time  attention  to 
the  important  function  of  advisement. 
The  responsibility  for  the  advisement 
rests  with  the  academic  unit;  this  means 
the  General  Studies  Division  or  Voca- 
tional-Technical Institute  for  freshmen 
and  sophomores  who  transfer  fewer  than 
64  quarter  hours,  and  the  various  upper 
division  schools  and  colleges  for  students 
who  have  more  than  64  hours  of  credit 
upon  transfer. 


Transcripts  and  ACT  scores  are  not 
only  necessary  for  admission  to  the  Uni- 
versity but  they  also  serve  to  provide 
suitable  educational  information  to  the 
adviser.  If  a  student  should  receive  ad- 
vanced standing  in  courses  or  should  be 
urged  to  take  proficiency  examinations  in 
courses,  the  adviser  will  be  informed  of 
this  through  the  transcripts  and  ACT 
scores  so  that  he  can  advise  the  student  of 
any  necessary  or  extra  steps  he  should 
take. 

REGISTRATION 

After  advisement,  the  student  goes  to 
the  Registration  Center,  where  he  regis- 
ters for  his  courses  and  prepares  a  course 
schedule.  At  this  time  he  fills  out  numer- 
ous data  cards. 


After  he  has  registered,  he  receives  a 
fee  statement  showing  what  tuition  and 
other  fees  he  must  pay.  If  he  has  regis- 
tered during  the  advance  registration 
period,  the  card  indicates  the  deadline 
date  by  which  the  fees  must  be  paid.  If 
the  fees  are  not  paid  by  the  deadline  date, 
the  advance  registration  will  be  cancelled, 
and  he  must  completely  re-register  at  the 
beginning  of  the  quarter.  The  tuition  and 
fees  must  be  paid  at  the  Bursar's  Office 
either  in  person  or  by  mail.  Registration, 
including  payment  of  tuition  and  fees, 
will  be  considered  invalid  if  the  student  is 
declared  to  be  ineligible  to  register  for 
scholastic,  financial,  or  disciplinary  rea- 
sons. 

Detailed  information  concerning  the 
dates  and  procedures  for  advisement  and 
registration  appear  in  each  quarter's 
Schedule  of  Classes,  which  is  available 
from  Central  Publications,  Southern  Illi- 
nois University,  Carbondale,  Illinois 
62901. 


housing 


The  prospective  student  is  naturally 
concerned  with  where  he  is  going  to  stay 
during  his  college  career.  Not  only  will  hia 
living  quarters  provide  him  with  a  place! 
to  sleep,  possibly  eat,  store  his  belong- 
ings, and  very  probably  meet  new  friends. j 
but  they  will  also  bear  a  direct  relation-1 
ship  upon  his  study  habits  and,  conse- 
quently, upon  his  educational  advance- 
ment. Southern  Illinois  University  pro- 
vides modern  on-campus  housing  and! 
continually  seeks  to  raise  the  quality  of 
the  off-campus  facilities.  In  cooperation 
with  local  apartment,  dormitory,  house, 
and  trailer  owners,  the  University  inspects 
Accepted  Living  Centers  regularly  in  or- 
der that  they  conform  to  standards  of 
safety,  sanitation,  health,  recreation,  and  ! 

j     r 

supervision.    Single   undergraduates  who  j    ■ 
are    not   residing   with   their   parents  or  I 
guardians    are    required    to    live   only   in 
quarters    which    have   been   classified  as1 
Accepted  Living  Centers. 

Housing    varies   from   a   sparsely   fur- 
nished room  in  a  modest  rooming  house  '< 
to    a    lavish    apartment    complete   with 
swimming  pool.  Prices  also  vary  accord- 
ingly. 

University  officials  realize  the  growing 
cost  of  a  college  education  and,  therefore, 
provide  low  housing  rates.  If  a  new 
student  plans  to  take  advantage  of  Uni- 
versity housing,  he  should  apply  as  early 
as  possible  to  Housing  Business  Services 
on  campus  in  Carbondale,  since  contracts 
are  awarded  in  order  of  receipt  of  applica- 
tion. Housing  applications  for  an  aca- 
demic year  are  accepted  any  time  after 
September  1  of  the  preceding  year   How- 
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ever,  contracts  cannot  be  awarded  until 
all  admission  requirements  have  been 
satisfied. 

UNDERGRADUA  TE  HOUSING 

Permanent  University  Residence  Halls 

(2  students  per  room,  food  included) 

$327  per  quarter 
University  Small  Group  Housing 

(food  cost  varies  from  house  to 

house  but  usually  when  combined  with 

housing,  cost  is  equivalent  to 

residence  halls  total  cost) 

$162  per  quarter 
Off-Campus  Student  Dormitories 

(2  students  per  room,  food 

included) 

$300  to  $375  per  quarter 
Off-Campus  Apartments 

(efficiency  to  three  bedrooms) 

$50  to  $200  per  month 
Houses 

(One  to  three  bedrooms) 

$50  to  $200  per  month 
Trailers 

(one  to  three  bedrooms) 

$55  to  $200  per  month 
Single  Room 

(boarding  house  or  private  home) 

$8  to  $20  per  week 


MARRIED  STUDENT  HOUSING 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbon- 
dale  also  provides  a  wide  variety  of 
housing  to  all  interested  married  students. 
The  University  has  a  complex  of  apart- 
ments known  as  Southern  Hills,  consist- 
ing of  272  furnished  one-bedroom,  two- 
bedroom,  and  three-bedroom  apartments. 
Evergreen  Terrace,  another  grouping  of 
family  living  quarters,  consists  of  304 
two-bedroom  and  three-bedroom  apart- 
ments equipped  only  with  electric  ranges 
and  refrigerators.  In  addition  to  these 
facilities,  a  53-space  trailer  court  is  pro- 
vided by  the  University.  The  average 
rental  charges  for  married  students  for 
on-and  off-campus  housing  are  as  follows: 


University  Housing,  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment 

(apartments  vary  in  price  according  to 

furnishings  and  number  of  bedrooms) 

$100  per  month 
Off-Campus  Apartments 

(efficiency  to  three  bedrooms) 

$35  to  $200  per  month 
Houses 

(one  to  four  bedrooms) 

$50  to  $200  per  month 
Trailers 

(one  to  three  bedrooms) 

$35  to  $190  per  month 
Trailer  Spaces 

(does  not  include  the  trailers) 

$20  to  $45  per  month 
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the  academic  program 


NEW  STUDENT  DAYS 

It  is  certainly  not  unusual  for  the  new 
student,  upon  his  arrival  at  college,  to 
have  some  apprehensive  moments.  Uni- 
versity life  is  a  different  and  challenging 
experience;  it  is  a  new  world  opening  up 
with  people  to  meet  and  problems  to1 
face.  For  eighteen  years,  more  or  less,  he 
has  lived  in  the  safety  and  harmony  of  his 
parents'  home.  Now  he  is  on  his  own  in 
an  entirely  new  environment.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  he  might  feel  butterflies  in 
the  pit  of  his  stomach  at  even  the  thought 
of  "going  away  to  college."  However, 
Southern  Illinois  University  has  tried  to 
eliminate  as  many  of  these  nervous  flut- 
ters as  possible  by  providing  New  Student 
Days. 

This  special  period,  which  is  held  three 
days  before  fall  quarter  and  again  during 
the  first  two  days  preceding  other  quar- 
ters, is  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting 
new  students  with  the  campus,  its  rules 
and  regulations,  and  its  available  services. 

Upperclassmen  act  as  New  Student 
Leaders  and  help  new  students  acquire 
textbooks,  identification  and  library 
cards,  and  in  general  make  other  neces- 
sary arrangements  before  school  starts. 

Activity  is  at  a  peak  during  this  partic- 
ular time  as  the  student  attends  inform- 
ative meetings,  informal  dances,  and 
relaxing  social  gatherings.  A  special  high- 
light and  tradition  of  the  fall  orientation 
period  is  a  watermelon  feast  in  the  garden 
behind  President  Delyte  Morris'  home. 
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THE  BEGINNING  OF  CLASSES 

At  the  close  of  New  Student  Days,  the 
quarter  (one  of  the  four  approximately 
11- week  periods  in  which  the  school  year 
is  divided)  begins  with  the  starting  of 
classes.  The  new  student  will  probably 
find  college  classes  very  different  from 
high  school  classes.  For  instance,  he  will 
discover  that  some  of  his  classes  meet 
three  or  more  times  a  week  while  others 
may  be  scheduled  only  once  or  twice  a 
week.  He  will  find,  too,  that  his  instruc- 
tors are  different.  They  will  not  remind 
him  again  and  again  to  read  his  lesson  or 
do  his  homework.  Instead,  they  will 
accept  him  as  an  adult  living  in  an  adult 
world. 

The  student  must  then  make  many 
decisions  for  himself,  including  what  to 
do  with  an  enormous  amount  of  what 
appears  to  be  spare  time.  One  way  is  to 
put  much  of  this  time  to  good  use  by 
studying.  Of  course,  every  part  of  one's 
college  career  is  an  education  in  itself,  but 
there  is  no  substitute  for  the  study  of 
texts  and  the  lectures  presented  by  the 
faculty. 


THE  GENERAL  STUDIES  PROGRAM 

The  General  Studies  Program  was  de- 
veloped with  the  idea  that  all  students 
should  have  a  broader  education  both 
socially  and  culturally.  This  program  gives 
the  student  an  education  in  a  variety  of 
areas  rather  than  limiting  him  to  simply 
his  major  and  minor  fields.  He  even  has  a 
certain  amount  of  freedom  in  choosing 
his  "required  courses,"  since  the  Univer- 
sity recognizes  that  what  may  be  an 
especially  good  and  interesting  course  for 
one  person  may  not  be  so  for  someone 
else. 

The  General  Studies  Program  consists 
of  about  120  courses  from  which  each 
student  desiring  a  bachelor's  degree  se- 
lects about  20.  Requirements  may  be 
satisfied  in  numerous  ways:  by  taking 
courses  (of  course)  or  through  profi- 
ciency examinations,  high  scores  on  the 
ACT,  and  sufficient  high  school  class 
work. 


GRADES 

Grades  can  be  the  dread  or  delight  of  a 
student,  but  they  are  given  in  order  to 
show  the  progress  of  his  class  work. 

Each  university  has  its  own  grading 
scale.  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Car- 
bondale  has  a  scale  based  upon  a  five- 
point  system.  In  short,  a  letter  grade  (A, 
B,  C,  D,  E)  is  translated  into  a  number 
grade  (5,  4,  3,  2,  1).  The  product  of  the 
number  of  hours  of  credit  for  a  course 
multiplied  by  the  number  grade  is  the 
number  of  grade  points  earned  in  the 
course.  A  student's  grade  point  average  is 
determined  by  dividing  the  total  of  his 
grade  points  by  the  total  number  of 
hours.  All  students  are  expected  to  main- 
tain a  3.00  (C)  average. 
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FACILITIES  AND  FACULTY 

Southern  Illinois  University  offers 
modern  educational  facilities  to  each  of 
its  students.  There  are  over  315  buildings 
on  the  Carbondale  campus  with  architec- 
tural designs  varying  from  three  17-story 
high-rise  residence  halls  to  the  SIU  Arena 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  10,000.  There 
are  computers,  a  museum,  Mitchell  Gal- 
lery, a  textbook  rental  system,  and  many 
other  facilities  for  the  student's  use  and 
benefit. 

For  the  research-oriented  student,  the 
University  provides  everything  from  an 
electron  microscope  to  Morris  Library,  a 
seven-story  structure  containing  over  one 
million  books,  a  rare  book  room,  micro- 
text  equipment,  hi-fi  equipment,  study 
and  reading  rooms,  art  prints,  periodicals, 
newspapers,  and  other  items. 

In  addition  to  these  on-campus  facil- 
ities, the  University  also  has  experimental 
farms,  fish  hatcheries,  wildlife  preserves, 
and  a  survey  station  in  the  Shawnee 
National  Forest. 

However,  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity's main  strength  lies  in  the  quality  of 
its  faculty,  composed  of  teachers,  schol- 
ars, and  researchers  who  are  available  to 
help  the  student  toward  his  academic 
goals.  Of  these  2,361  faculty  members, 
over  53%  have  doctoral  degrees;  and  there 
is  a  wide  geographical  and  educational 
background  among  them.  Faculty  diver- 
sity ranges  from  professional  educators 
with  over  30  years  of  experience  to 
business-oriented  executives  who  relate 
the  academic  world  to  the  business  world. 


SPECIAL  ACADEMIC  PROGRAMS 
Black  American  Studies 

Taking  a  special  interest  in  America's 
black  people.  Southern  Illinois  University 
at  Carbondale  provides  a  program  by 
which  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  con- 
temporary developments  respecting  black 
Americans.  The  curriculum  explores  the 
cultural  and  historical  perspectives,  and 
the  black  man's  place  in  modern  society 
is  critically  assessed.  Tracing  and  analyz- 
ing modern  trends  in  society  foster  aware- 
ness and  understanding.  New  curricular 
material  is  evaluated  concerning  black 
America,  and  information  is  disseminated 
through  the  office  of  Black  American 
Studies. 
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Intercut 

Students  interested  in  foreign  cultures 
are  urged  to  look  into  the  possibilities 
which  the  Intercul  program  has  to  offer. 
This  undergraduate  studies  program  al- 
lows students  to  explore  the  cultures  of 
others  in  great  depth.  The  imaginative 
student  can  fully  benefit  from  the  flex- 
ible framework  of  this  program. 

Most  of  the  Intercul  courses  are  in  the 
General  Studies  areas.  These  courses  pro- 
vide a  good  background  for  the  advanced 
area  studies  of  Africa,  Asia,  Europe, 
Russia,  and  Latin  America.  Also,  in  addi- 
tion to  course  advisement,  the  Intercul 
staff  assists  students  in  foreign  study  and 
travel  as  well  as  individual  self-instruction 
courses. 

Individual  Honors  Work 

Individual  honors  work  is  available  for 
the  outstanding  student  who  desires  a 
heavier  concentration  of  research  and 
independent  study  during  his  junior  and 
senior  years  than  is  provided  by  the 
regular  curriculum.  Department  chairmen 
and  the  dean  of  General  Studies  compile 
lists  of  students  who  are  eligible. 


President's  Scholar  Program 

The  President's  Scholar  Program  af- 
fords academically  talented  students  the 
opportunity  to  maximize  their  scholastic 
attainment  through  a  flexible  undergrad- 
uate program.  The  individually  styled 
program  allows  superior  students  to  par- 
ticipate in  honors  class  sections  and  in- 
formal discussions  with  faculty  members. 

A  President's  Scholar  staff  provides 
special  advisement  procedures  and  assists 
individuals  in  obtaining  the  best  cur- 
riculum possible.  This  allows  the  superior 
student  to  take  advantage  of  the  talent 
and  resources  at  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity. 

If  a  student  scores  26  or  above  on  his 
ACT  examination  or  ranks  in  the  nine- 
tieth percentile  on  the  SIU  Predicted 
Grade  Point  Average,  he  is  invited  to 
participate  in  this  program.  Also,  his 
academic  adviser  may  recommend  him 
for  this  special  group.  Any  entering  stu- 
dent who  does  not  fulfill  the  recom- 
mended qualifications  but  who  is  inter- 
ested in  joining  the  program  should  con- 
tact the  director  of  the  President's 
Scholar  Center,  Southern  Illinois  Univer- 
sity, Carbondale,  Illinois  62901 . 


Proficiency  Examinations 

Another  method  used  by  the  Univer- 
sity to  encourage  academically  talented 
students  is  through  proficiency  examina- 
tions. These  exams  may  be  taken  for 
whatever  purpose  the  student  desires:  for 
the  satisfying  of  basic  required  courses  in 
order  to  move  onto  more  advanced  work; 
for  additional  credit;  for  graduation  at  a 
faster-than-ordinary  pace;  or,  perhaps,  for 
a  freeing  of  the  curriculum  in  order  to 
permit  a  greater  selection  of  elective 
courses. 
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UNDERGRADUA TE DEGREES 
Baccalaureate  Degrees 

To   obtain   a  baccalaureate  degree  at 
Southern    Illinois    University,   a   student 
must  successfully  complete  192  quarter 
hours  of  credit  in  approved  courses.  The 
University  at  Carbondale  offers  the  fol- 
lowing subject  concentrations  leading  to 
degrees: 
Accounting 
Agricultural  Education 
Agricultural  Industries 
Agriculture,  General 
Animal  Industries 
Anthropology 
Art 

Biological  Sciences 
Botany 

Business  Teacher  Education 
Chemistry 
Design 
Economics 

Elementary  Education 
Engineering 

Engineering  Technology 
English 
Finance 
Forestry 
French 
Geography 
Geology 
German 
Government 
Health  Education 
Health  Science 
History 

Home  Economics 
Industrial  Technology 
Inter-American  Studies 


Journalism 

Kindergarten-Primary  Education 

Latin 

Linguistics 

Management 

Marketing 

Mathematics 

Microbiology 

Music 

Philosophy 

Photography 

Physical  Education 

Physics 

Physiology 

Plant  Industries 

Psychology 

Radio-Television 

Recreation  and  Outdoor  Education 

Russian 

Secretarial  Studies 

Sociology 

Spanish 

Special  Concentration 

Special  Education 

Speech 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 

Technical  and  Industrial  Education 

Theater 

Zoology 


Associate  Degrees 

If  a  student  chooses  an  associate  de- 
gree, he  must  complete  96  hours  of 
credit.  At  the  Vocational-Technical  Insti- 
tute (VTI),  which  is  located  approx- 
imately ten  miles  east  of  Carbondale  at  I 
Southern  Acres,  the  following  options  in 
the  two-year  associate  degree  program  are 
available: 
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ASSOCIATE  IN  ART 

Commercial  Art 

Corrections  and  Law  Enforcement 

Dental  Hygiene 

Library  and  Audio-Visual 

Technical  Assistants 
Physical  Therapy  Assistants 

ASSOCIATE  IN  BUSINESS 

Accounting 

Electronic  Data  Processing 
Executive  Secretarial 
Legal  Secretarial 
Medical  Secretarial 
Cooperative  Retailing 

ASSOCIATE  IN  TECHNOLOGY 

Architectural  Technology 

Automotive  Technology 

Aviation  Technology 

Building  Construction  Technology 

Dental  Laboratory  Technology 

Electronic  Data  Processing 

Electronics  Technology 

Forest  Products  Technology 

Highway  and  Civil  Technology 

Machine  Drafting  and  Design  Technology 

Mortuary  Science  and  Funeral  Service 

Printing  Technology 

Tool  and  Manufacturing  Technology 

Water  Resources  Technology 


Preprofessional  Programs 

Should  a  student  enroll  in  a  preprofes- 
sional program,  he  may,  subject  to  certain 
conditions,  obtain  a  bachelor's  degree 
after  three  years'  work  (144  quarter 
hours)  at  the  University  and  one  or  more 
years'  work  in  a  professional  school.  The 
following  preprofessional  courses  are  of- 
fered by  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Carbondale: 

Dairy  Technology 

Dentistry 

Law 

Medical  Technology 

Medicine 

Occupational  Therapy 

Pharmacy 

Physical  Therapy 

Public  Health 

Theology 

Veterinary  Science 


HONORS  DA  Y  AND  GRADUA  TION 
HONORS 

The  University  holds  an  Honors  Day 
convocation  at  Carbondale  each  spring  to 
recognize  scholastic  excellence.  A  candi- 
date for  a  bachelor's  degree  in  June  or 
August  who  has  maintained  an  average  of 
4.25  or  more  throughout  his  college 
career  receives  a  special  honor.  Each 
junior  having  a  4.25  average  and  each 
sophomore  and  freshman  having  a  4.50 
average  is  also  honored  at  the  convoca- 
tion. 

Graduating  seniors  are  also  recognized 
at  commencement  on  the  graduation  pro- 
gram, and  their  diplomas  designate  hon- 
ors granted  on  the  following  basis: 

Highest  Honors   4.90-5.00 

High  Honors    4.75-4.89 

Honors 4.50-4.74 
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university  services 


HEALTH  SERVICE 

Health  service  facilities  are  important 
items  on  everyone's  list.  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale  offers  a  modern, 
well-equipped  health  center  staffed  with 
professional  doctors  and  nurses.  Cost  to 
the  student  is  included  in  tuition  and  fees 
listed  earlier;  paying  the  fees  entitles  him 
to  all  the  benefits  of  this  service. 

The  infirmary  provides  limited  medical 
care  for  students  including  a  24-hour 
emergency  service,  outpatient  clinic,  lab- 
oratory, and  X-ray  facilities.  There  is  also 
a  pharmacy  in  which  drugs  may  be 
purchased  at  cost.  Voluntary  insurance 
programs  are  offered  through  the  health 
service,  too. 

Carbondale  also  has  two  hospitals  and 
one  clinic  in  addition  to  the  university 
health  center;  so  the  student  can  rest 
assured  that  he  will  be  taken  care  of 
should  he  become  ill. 

STUDENT  WORK  AND  FINANCIAL 
ASSISTANCE 

Whether  a  student  needs  a  job  as  a 
secretary  or  an  errand  boy,  the  Office  of 
Student  Work  and  Financial  Assistance  is 
ready  to  help.  This  office  enables  7,000 
to  8,000  students  to  find  jobs  on  a 
part-time  basis  each  year.  Other  ways  for 
a  qualified  student  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  attend  college  are  through 
federal,  state,  county,  local,  and  Univer- 
sity programs  which  provide  for  loans, 
scholarships,  awards,  and  grants.  The  of- 
fice helps  the  student  decide  exactly 
which  ways  are  best  for  him  to  gain  the 
needed  funds.  Also,  this  office  aids  the 


student  in  obtaining  a  summer  job. 

Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbon- 
dale  is  actively  concerned  with  its  student 
workers  and  provides  the  best  possible 
jobs  not  only  in  terms  of  money  but  also 
for  educational  purposes. 

COUNSELING  AND  TESTING  CENTER 

During  a  student's  college  career,  he 
may  find  himself  confronted  with  prob- 
lems which  cannot  be  solved  without  the 
help  of  others.  Perhaps  he  feels  the  need 
to  merely  discuss  these  problems  with 
someone  who  is  more  sympathetic  than  a 
wall— someone  who  will  listen  attentively 
and  advise  him  wisely— someone  other 
than  a  friend  who  may  also  be  worried  by 
problems.  At  such  times  as  these  the 
student  is  welcome  to  use  the  services  of 
the  Counseling  and  Testing  Center.  Here 
professional  counselors  and  therapists 
help  students  meet  and  solve  academic, 
personal,  and  vocational  problems.  Coun- 
selors may  use  individual  discussions 
and/or  modern  testing  devices  to  help 
each  person  understand  and  cope  with  his 
problem.  In  this  way,  the  University 
provides  help  for  students  who  are  anx- 
ious to  attain  a  healthier  and  more 
mature  mental  outlook  toward  their  lives 
and  their  roles  in  society. 


SELF-INSTRUCTION  CENTER 

The  Self- Instruction  Center  is  located 
on  the  main  floor  of  Morris  Library  and 
contains  programmed  instructional  mate- 
rials prepared  by  University  faculty  and 
commercial  suppliers.  The  main  function 
of  the  center  is  to  assist  any  student  who 
is  interested  in  increasing  his  academic 
proficiency.  The  center  may  also  be  used 
to  explore  interests  beyond  the  original 
course  work,  to  prepare  the  student  for 
exams,  and  to  strengthen  subject  areas 
with  which  the  student  is  having  diffi- 
culty. 


THE  READING  CENTER 

The  new  college  student  soon  learns 
that  the  ability  to  read  quickly  and 
comprehensively  is  extremely  worth- 
while. Such  ability  enables  him  to  finish 
his  studies  faster  and  more  efficiently 
than  his  slow-paced  neighbor.  This,  conse- 
quently, leaves  him  with  more  time  for 
rest,  relaxation,  and  for  a  general  interest 
in  college  lifeapd  extra-curricular  activ- 
ities. 

Southern  Illinois  University  has  pro- 
vided the  Reading  Center,  located  in  the 
Wham  Education  Building,  for  students 
who  desire  to  increase  their  speed  and 
comprehension  or  need  assistance  with 
reading  or  studying  skills.  This  center, 
complete  with  modern  equipment,  can 
help  the  student  to  develop  new  reading 
habits  and,  perhaps,  make  his  studies 
easier  and  more  enjoyable. 
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HANDICAPPED  STUDENT SER  VICE 

With  level  terrain,  sidewalk  ramps,  and 
special  elevators,  the  campus  is  specifi- 
cally designed  to  facilitate  the  handi- 
capped student.  Through  the  Handi- 
capped Student  Service,  the  University  is 
able  to  assist  and  provide  for  this  type  of 
student.  The  office,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Association 
and  the  Illinois  Division  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  makes  the  campus  adjust- 
ment for  the  handicapped  an  easier  transi- 
tion. The  service  also  assists  in  administer- 
ing special  grants  and  other  forms  of  aid. 

PLACEMENT  SER  VICE 

One  of  the  first  things  that  a  student 
usually  thinks  about  when  he  considers 
graduation  from  college  is  a  job.  Many 
good  job  opportunities  are  indeed  await- 
ing the  college  graduate,  but  how  exactly 
does  he  find  a  list  of  these  jobs?  Having 
found  a  list,  how  can  he  decide  which  job 
is  best  for  him?  The  University  Placement 


Service  helps  match  employers  with  em- 
ployees in  such  a  way  that  both  parties 
may  benefit.  Of  course,  this  is  no  easy 
task. 

Upon  a  student's  request,  a  file  at 
Placement  Service  is  opened  in  his  name, 
containing  recommendations,  transcripts, 
and  any  other  information  that  he  or  the 
Placement  Service  deems  pertinent  in 
acquiring  a  job.  Such  a  file  is  then  open 
for  all  prospective  employers.  Appoint- 
ments may  also  be  set  up  at  a  student's 
request  for  interviews  with  campus  rep- 
resentatives of  many  different  firms,  com- 
panies, and  schools.  Facilities  are  pro- 
vided at  the  Placement  Service  in  order 
that  employers  and  students  may  meet 
and  discuss  future  jobs. 


OTHER  SERVICES 

Naturally,  this  only  completes  the  list 
of  major  services  offered  to  all  students. 
There  are  a  variety  of  other  programs 
available.  For  instance,  the  University 
offers  a  voluntary  Air  Force  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  program  for  those 
young  men  desiring  entrance  into  the  Air 
Force.  Upon  completing  this  program, 
the  cadet  enters  as  a  second  lieutenant. 

Other  services  are  the  speech,  hearing, 
and  writing  clinics,  student  government, 
various  student  publications,  and  intra- 
mural athletic  programs.  Southern  Illinois 
University  at  Carbondale  invites  its  stu- 
dents to  take  full  advantage  of  these 
different  services. 
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student  activities 
and  student  life 


UNIVERSITY  CENTER 

Southern  Illinois  University  helps  its 
students  acquire  a  "well  rounded"  educa- 
tion. For  this  reason,  the  University  con- 
tains not  only  the  somber,  quiet  halls  of 
academe  but  also  the  light  and  cheery 
corridors  of  the  University  Center,  the 
hub  of  student  activity. 

Whether  a  student  wants  a  quiet  place 
to  study  by  a  roaring  fire  in  the  Magnolia 
Lounge  in  winter  or  a  sunny  spot  to  meet 
a  friend  for  a  Coke  on  the  patio  in 
summer,  the  University  Center  is  inev- 
itably the  place  to  go.  Located  in  this 
building  are  lounges,  a  cafeteria,  snack 
bar,  television  room,  bowling  lanes,  pool 
and  billiard  tables,  locker  storage,  vending 
machines,  checker,  chess,  and  card  tables, 
table  tennis  equipment,  and  the  Univer- 
sity Bookstore.  The  center  also  provides 
facilities  for  dances,  banquets,  receptions, 
gallery  exhibitions,  and  meetings  in  its 
upstairs  ballroom  and  lounges. 

The  University  Center  also  maintains  a 
headquarters  office  for  student  govern- 
ment and  for  most  of  the  campus  extra- 
curricular activities.  Extra-curricular 
activities  include  a  wide  variety  of  stu- 
dent interests.  Below  is  a  relatively  small 
sampling  of  the  various  groups: 

Special  Interest  Groups 

African  Student  Association 
Campus  Folk  Art  Society 
Cheerleaders 
Dames  Club 
Intramural  Athletics 
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Modern  Dance 

Saluki  Flying  Club 

SIU  Karate  Club 

SIU  Collegiate  Sailing  Club 

Departmental  Clubs 

Advertising  Club 

American  Marketing  Association 

English  Club 

Photographic  Society 

Debate  Team 

Der  Deutschen  Club 

SIU  Fish  and  Wildlife  Association 

Sociology  Club 

Women's  Recreational  Association 

Scholastic  and  Professional  Honoraries 

Alpha  Delta  Sigma  (Journalism) 
Alpha  Eta  Rho  (Aviation) 
Sigma  Delta  Psi  (Athletics) 
Zeta  Phi  Eta  (Speech— Women) 


ANNUAL  CA MPUS  E VEN TS 

Each  year  Southern  Illinois  University 
presents  a  series  of  campus  events,  which 
it  hopes  will  prepare  its  students  for 
planning,  coordinating,  and,  in  general, 
cooperating  with  others  in  society. 

Homecoming,  one  of  the  special  events 
of  any  university,  is  held  each  fall.  During 
this  gala  weekend,  an  elaborate  parade, 
bonfire,  pep  rally,  queen  coronation, 
dance,  and  stageshow— not  to  mention  an 
exciting  football  game— give  interested 
students  a  chance  for  both  work  and 
amusement.  Preparation  for  this  partic- 
ular event  is  made  far  in  advance  of  the 
actual  weekend  festivities;  and  although 
there  are  fun  and  laughter  during  this 
time,  beneath  it  all  is  a  sense  of  learning 
and  responsibility. 

Parents'  Weekend  is,  of  course,  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  students'  parents, 
who  are  honored  with  a  football  game, 
celebrity  show,  and  dance.  At  the  Car- 
bondale  campus,  two  sets  of  "Parents  for 
a  Day"  are  selected  at  this  time  by  a 
drawing,  and  these  four  people  reign 
throughout  the  weekend  at  the  des- 
ignated university  functions. 

The  International  Festival  is  another 
event  in  which  students  may  learn  more 
about  others.  The  highlights  of  this  par- 
ticular festivity  are  a  Model  United  Na- 
tions conducted  by  interested  students 
and  an  International  Night,  in  which  for- 


eign students  present  talent  shows  and  ar 
exhibits  from  their  home  countries.  Also! 
an   international  coffee,  prepared  in  var! 
ious  styles,  is  served. 

The  Annual  Theta  Xi  Variety  Show  ii| 
a  popular  event  in  which  a  program  o 
outstanding   campus   talent    is  presentee 
and   trophies  are  awarded  to  winners  o'. 
both  individual  and  group  performances 

Along  with  Spring  Festival,  its  colorfu  ' 
midway  and  Arena  stage  show,  is  the  Miss 
Southern  Beauty  Pageant,  which  is  a  Mis<: 
America  preliminary  pageant. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  quar- 
ters, water  carnivals  (often  called  Salu-. 
quaramas)  feature  a  day  of  competitive 
aquatic  events  and  beach  activities  cli- 
maxed by  an  evening  of  dancing  and 
refreshments. 

As  one  can  readily  see,  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  provides  the  very  best  in 
student  activities  and  entertainment, 
which  are  essential  parts  of  a  student's 
education. 
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CUL  TURA  LACTIVI  TIES 

Southern  Illinois  University  sets  high 
standards  for  its  cultural  activities.  It  has 
established  a  tradition  of  fine  convoca- 
tion programs  for  its  students.  Prominent 
lecturers  or  performers  in  the  areas  of 
music,  dance,  and  drama  are  often  fea- 
tured. The  admission  is  free,  and  fresh- 
men are  required  to  attend  six  of  these 
programs  per  quarter  for  three  quarters. 

Sponsored  by  the  Coordinator  of 
Special  Programs  and  the  Student  Activ- 
ities Center,  the  Celebrity  Series  brings 
both  popular  and  classical  entertainment 


to  Southern  Illinois  and  the  university 
community.  The  programs  include  tour- 
ing companies  of  famous  Broadway  mu- 
sical comedies  and  dramatic  plays  and 
performances  by  outstanding  solo  per- 
formers and  recording  artists. 

The  Arena  Series  offers  such  popular 
performers  as  Bob  Hope,  the  Fifth 
Dimension,  and  other  "big-name  stars," 
while  the  Carbondale  Community  Con- 
certs furnish  classical  music  entertainers. 

The  University  also  provides  a  wide 
variety  of  film  features.  Movie  Hour  pre- 
sents recent  popular  films.  Savant,  how- 
ever, features  a  series  of  films  based  on 
famous  and  important  works  of  literature 
and  drama.  Faculty-led  discussions  usual- 
ly follow  these  programs  in  order  that  the 
student  may  receive  the  full  educational 
benefit.  Also  the  Cinema  Classics  series 
shows  films  which  are  acclaimed  as  clas- 
sics of  the  motion  picture  industry. 

In  addition  to  other  lectures,  seminars, 
and  conferences  of  special  significance, 
the  University  also  presents  Inscape,  a 
highly  popular  lecture  series  designed  to 
explore  topics  of  contemporary  interest 
and  importance  to  the  college  students, 
and  Probe,  a  program  designed  to  explore 
man's  scientific  experiences  and  knowl- 
edge in  the  social  and  natural  sciences. 


The  Department  of  Music  presents  a 
variety  of  programs  and  concerts  for  the 
students,  too.  One  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  this  department  is  the  presen- 
tation of  operas  and  opera  excerpts  under 
the  direction  of  Marjorie  Lawrence,  a 
former  prima  donna  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  Paris  operas. 

The  Department  of  Theater,  with  its 
Southern  Players  and  Interpreters'  The- 
ater, presents  numerous  dramas  and  read- 
ings throughout  the  school  year. 
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GREEK  LIFE 

Southern  Illinois  University  has  eight 
nationally  affiliated  social  fraternities, 
one  local  fraternity,  and  five  national 
social  sororities.  Although  membership  in 
these  organizations  is  neither  a  necessary 
nor  essential  part  of  the  student's  life,  it 
can  give  added  enrichment  to  one's  col- 
lege career.  Besides  providing  worthwhile 
social  activities  for  members,  these  organ- 
izations also  give  their  assistance  to  nu- 
merous service  projects  for  the  commu- 
nity and  the  University.  For  example, 
voluntary  blood  donations,  food  packages 
for  the  deprived,  and  Christmas  parties 
for  the  handicapped  are  just  a  few  of  the 
contributions. 

The  fraternities  and  sororities  listed 
below  are  located  at  the  University  in  an 
area  known  as  Small  Group  Housing.  This 
type  of  housing  provides  studyrooms,  a 
dormitory  sleeping  area,  and  recreational 
and  dining  facilities. 


SOCIAL  SORORITIES 

Alpha  Gamma  Delta 
Alpha  Kappa  Alpha 
Delta  Zeta 
Sigma  Kappa 
Sigma  Sigma  Sigma 

SOCIA  L  ERA  TERN!  TIES 

Alpha  Phi  Alpha 
Delta  Chi 
Kappa  Alpha  Psi 
Little  Egypt  Ag.  Co-op. 
Phi  Kappa  Tau 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
Tau  Kappa  Epsilon 
Theta  Xi 
Sigma  Pi 


ATHLETICS 

Southern  Illinois  University's  athlet ' 
program  ranks  as  one  of  the  best  in  trj 
nation.  The  Salukis  were  well  represents 
by  four  Olympians  in  the  Olympic  Gam(: 
at  Mexico  City  in  the  fall  of  196ii 
Gymnastics  teams  have  won  three  NCA/ 
titles,  and  the  Saluki  basketball  tear 
possesses  the  1967  NIT  trophy. 

The  quality  of  the  University's  coach 
ing  staff  is  of  the  highest  possible  calibre 
The  University  is  affiliated  with  th 
NCAA  in  the  university  division  ant 
schedules  many  of  the  nation's  stronges 
teams  as  an  Independent  University. 

Modern  athletic  facilities  are  high 
lighted  by  the  SIU  Arena.  This  multi 
purpose,  $4.5  million  structure  with  i 
seating  capacity  of  10,000  serves  all  gen 
eral  university  needs.  In  addition  to  the 
Arena,  Southern  has  12  tennis  courts,  2 
baseball  fields,  football  stadium  and  prac- 
tice fields,  and  a  cinder  track. 
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The  University  also  provides  its  stu- 
dents with  an  extensive  intramural  pro- 
gram. Activities  range  from  flag  football 
to  handball.  Campus  leagues  and  tourna- 
ments are  sponsored  through  the  Intra- 
mural Office. 
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STUDENT  PUBL ICA  TIONS 

For  the  student  who  has  talent  in  the 
field  of  writing,  there  are  numerous  stu- 
dent publications  to  which  he  may  solicit 
his  work.  He  can,  for  instance,  write  for 
the  Daily  Egyptian,  the  campus  news- 
paper. Or  he  may  find  that  working  on 
the  Obelisk,  the  university's  award- 
winning  yearbook,  is  more  to  his  liking.  If 
poetry  is  his  forte,  however,  he  can  sub- 
mit his  poems  to  The  Search,  an  annual 
poetry  anthology  put  out  by  the  English 
Club  and  edited  by  Thomas  Kinsella, 
winner  of  the  coveted  Dolman  Award. 
Grassroots,  a  campus  magazine,  is  another 
source  for  the  publication  of  student 
poems,  and  also  short  fiction.  In  addition 
to  these  outlets  for  the  talented  writer, 
each  living  area  publishes  its  own  news- 
paper or  newsletter. 

RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS 

Carbondale  offers  over  thirty  churches 
of  almost  every  denomination.  On-campus 
facilities  range  from  foundations  with  a 
professional  staff  to  small  clubs  of  inter- 
ested members.  The  activities  of  the  Inter- 
faith  Council,  an  advisory  group  of 
students  for  religious  matters,  endeavors  to 
promote  understanding  among  all  student 
religious  groups. 


Each   organization   listed  below  exists 
to  provide  a  religious  and  social  outlet  for 
students  of  a  particular  faith.   Many  of 
these  organizations  have  centers  on  cam- 
pus at  which  religious  services  as  well  as 
social  and  recreational  activities  are  held. 
Baha'i  Club  of  SI U 
Baptist  Student  Center 
Canterbury  Club 
Christian  Science  Organization 
Church  of  Christ  Student  Center 
Deseret  Club 
Eastern  Orthodox  Club 
Gamma  Delta 

General  Baptist  Student  Organization 
Interfaith  Council 
Inter-Varsity  Christian  Fellowship 
Jewish  Student  Association 
Kappa  Epsilon 

Lutheran  Student  Association 
Moselm  Student  Association 
Newman  Foundation 
Student  Christian  Foundation 
Unitarian  Fellowship 
Wesley  Foundation 
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welcome  to 

southern  illinois  university 


Because  we  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity are  especially  proud  of  this  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  and  because  we 
believe  that  the  fine  qualities  of  our 
faculty  and  staff  and  our  university  facil- 
ities have  much  to  offer  a  prospective 
college  student,  we  sincerely  hope  that 
you  will  feel  welcome  to  visit  us  and, 
perhaps,  to  choose  our  university  as  your 
university.  The  end  of  this  bulletin  may 
very  well  mean  the  beginning  of  your 
college  career. 


SIU 
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glossary 


The  following  glossary  is  meant  to 
help  the  prospective  student  become 
acquainted  with  certain  words,  phrases, 
and  slang  expressions  used  on  today's 
college  campuses  and  especially  at  South- 
ern Illinois  University 
ACADEMIC  LOAD.  Number  of  hours  of 
course  work.  The  normal  academic  load  is 
16  hours  per  quarter. 

AREA  OF  CONCENTRATION.  A  sub- 
ject or  field  of  study  chosen  by  a  student 
to  represent  his  principal  interest  and 
upon  which  he  concentrates  a  large  share 
of  his  efforts. 
AUDIT.    To    attend    class   and    do   pre- 

j  scribed    work    but    not   receive  a   letter 

i  grade  or  credit. 

!  B.A.  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

;  B.S.  Bachelor  of  Science. 

i  BURSAR'S    OFFICE.   Students  pay  tui- 

i  tion,  fees,  and  residence  hall  charges,  and 

i  organization  officers  deposit  funds  here. 

1  CAMPUS.    The    grounds    of    a    college. 

j  Southern    Illinois    University    main   carm- 

.  puses  are  located  at  Carbondale  and  at 

j  Edwardsville. 

I  CAMPUSED.  The  restriction  imposed  on 

)  coeds    for    "late    minutes"    on    closing 

!  hours;    usually   this  entails  remaining  in 
the  room  or  residence  area  for  a  stipu- 

i  lated  period  of  time. 
CHANCELLOR.  The  governing  academic 
administrator  of  the  campus. 
COED.  A  woman  attending  a  college  or 

f  university. 

[  CONVO  (short  for  CONVOCATION).  A 

-  cultural  program  open  to  all  students  but 
required  of  all  freshmen. 

I  CUT.  The  voluntary  non-attendance  of  a 


class. 

DAILY  EGYPTIAN.  The  student  news- 
paper. 

DEAN'S  LIST.  The  academic  honor  roll. 
DECAL  (OR  STICKER).  A  gummed  label 
applied  to  a  car  or  other  type  of  motor 
vehicle  in  order  to  permit  a  student,  staff, 
or  faculty  member  to  park  in  a  university 
lot.  In  general,  new  students  are  prohibited 
from  owning  or  operating  a  motor  vehicle 
on  campus. 

DISSERTATION.  An  original  research 
work  submitted  in  requirement  for  a  doc- 
tor's degree. 

DORMIE.   A   student   who   resides   in  a 
university  residence  hall. 
DROP.    To   officially   withdraw   from   a 
course. 

ELECTIVE.  A  course  that  counts  toward 
a  degree  but  is  not  required. 
EMERITA  OR  EMERITUS.  Retired  or 
honorably  discharged  from  active  duty 
because  of  age,  infirmity,  or  long  service, 
but  retained  on  the  rolls,  such  as  a  "pro- 
fessor emeritus." 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR.    That   which    is 
not  a  part  of  a  specific  course  or  courses, 
such  as  sports  or  clubs. 
FINAL.   An  examination  testing  student 
comprehension  of  material  covered  in  a 
course  during  the  quarter. 
FRAT.  A  fraternity  or  fraternity  man. 
FRESHMAN.    A    first-year   student  who 
has    completed    less   than    48    hours   of 
course  work. 

G.S.  General  Studies,  a  required  series  of 
courses   designed   to  give  the  student  a 
broad  academic  course  variety. 
GRAD   STUDENT.    A   graduate  student 


pursuing  an  advanced  degree. 
GRADE  POINT  AVERAGE.  The  total 
number  of  grade  points  divided  by  the 
total  number  of  hours  of  credit. 
GRADE  POINT  SYSTEM.  A  five-point 
system  is  used  at  SIU;  A=5,  B=4,  C=3, 
D=2,  E=1. 

GRANT-IN-AID.  Financial  aid  to  a  stu- 
dent. Usually  this  type  of  aid  does  not 
have  to  be  repaid. 

GREEK.  A  student  who  is  a  member  of  a 
social  fraternity  or  sorority. 
GREEK  ROW.  Small  Group  Housing,  the 
location    of    a    fraternity    and    sorority 
houses. 

HOUR.  At  Southern  Illinois  University  an 
hour  of  classwork  means  50  minutes  with 
a  10  minute  passing  period  to  the  next 
class. 

HOUR  OF  CREDIT.  This  represents  the 
work  done  by  a  student  in  a  course  that 
he  attends  one  hour  per  week  for  one 
quarter.  A  quarter  hour. 
IDENTIFICATION  CARD  or  ID.  A 
plastic  card  with  the  student's  social  secu- 
rity number,  picture,  name,  and  age  on  it. 
This  is  an  extremely  important  card  used 
not  only  for  identification  purposes  but 
also  for  checking  out  textbooks  and 
library  books  and  obtaining  other  neces- 
sary items. 

INTRAMURAL.  Activities  within  the 
university,  such  as  intramural  sports 
JUD  BOARD  OR  J.  BOARD.  The  Judi- 
cial Board  is  a  committee  of  student 
members  selected  by  residents  of  their 
living  area  to  handle  violations  of  regula- 
tions. 
JUNIOR.  A  student  who  has  completed 
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from  96  through  143  quarter  hours. 
LA&S.   The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Sciences. 

M.A.  Master  of  Arts. 

MAKE-UP.  A  test  given  to  a  student  who, 
for  some  excusable  reason,  missed  taking 
it  at  the  appropriate  time. 
MATRICULATE.   To  enroll  in  a  college 
or  university. 

MID-TERM.    An    examination    testing   a 
student's     comprehension     of     material 
covered  in  the  first  half  of  the  course. 
M.S.  Master  of  Science. 
OBELISK.  The  Carbondale  campus  stu- 
dent yearbook. 
Ph.D.  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
PLEDGE.    A   man    or   woman   who   has 
joined  a  fraternity  or  sorority  but  has  not 
become  an  active  member. 
PROBATION,    DISCIPLINARY.    A   trial 
period  in  which  the  student  is  permitted 
to  change  his  personal  conduct  to  a  more 
acceptable  level. 

PROBATION,  SCHOLASTIC.  A  trial 
period  in  which  the  student  is  permitted 
to  redeem  his  academic  good  standing. 
PROF.  An  abbreviation  for  professor. 
QUARTER.  One  of  the  periods  into 
which  instruction  is  organized  (usually 
12-week  periods).  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity operates  on  a  four-quarter  system. 
QUARTER  BREAK.  The  vacation  period 
between  quarters. 

RECORD  NUMBER.  The  number  (usual- 
ly a  student's  social  security  number)  that 
is  given  to  a  student  during  registration 
and  is  used  to  identify  his  individual 
records  while  at  the  University. 
REGISTRAR.  The  university  officer  who 
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processes  student  admissions,  coordinates 
the  total   registration   process,  keeps  the 
student's  academic  records,  and  assists  in 
certifying  students  for  graduation. 
RUSH.    The    process    whereby    students 
visit  fraternities  and  sororities  and  choose 
the  particular  group  they  wish  to  pledge. 
SCHOLARSHIP.    Money    or    other    aid 
granted  to  a  student  who  is  academically 
or  athletically  talented. 
SCHOOL.  A  particular  faculty  or  academ- 
ic unit  of  the  university  having  the  right 
to  recommend  candidates  for  degrees. 
SECTION.   The   particular  group   of  stu- 
dents taking  a  course. 
SEMINAR.    A   small    group    of   students 
engaged  in  advanced  study   and  original 
research  under  a  member  of  the  faculty. 
SENIOR.  A  student  who  has  completed 
144  quarter  hours  or  more. 
SOPHOMORE.  A  student  who  has  com- 
pleted at  least  48  but  less  than  96  quarter 
hours. 

SYLLABUS.  A  collection  of  expressed 
opinions  or  articles  contributed  by  several 
persons  on  a  given  subject  or  topic. 
TAKE-HOME  FINAL.  A  final  exam 
which  the  student  may  write  at  home 
with  the  use  of  a  textbook. 
THESIS.  An  original  research  work  sub- 
mitted in  requirement  for  a  master's  de- 
gree. 

THOMPSON  POINT  OR  TP.  The  resi- 
dence area  on  campus  that  is  located  on 
the  edge  of  the  Lake-on-the-Campus. 
UNDERGRADUATE.  A  student  who  has 
not  achieved  his  first  academic  or  bach- 
elor's degree. 
UPPERCLASSMAN.   A  junior  or  senior. 


VTI.  Vocational-Technical  Institute. 

WAIVE.    To   put  aside  or  to  dismiss  in 

connection  with  a   course.   In   particular 

this  means  to  gain  approval  to  omit  some 

required  course  and  to  take  related  work 

in  the  same  subject  area. 

WOODY  HALL.  The  residence  hall  that  is 

now  being  used  as  office  space  for  the 

bursar's  office,  the  advisement  center,  the  | 

international   student  center,  etc.  A  caf-    I 

eteria  is  located  here  also. 

WSIU-FM.  The  University's  FM  radio  sta 

tion  (91.9  megacycles). 

WSIU-TV.  One  of  the  University's  televi 

sion  stations  (channel  8). 
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about  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Edwardsville. 
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'The  following  Southern  Illinois 
University  publications  may  be 
obtained  free  from  Central  Publications, 
Southern  Illinois  University, 
Edwardsville,  Illinois  62025. 
Undergraduate  Catalog.  This  catalog 
is  available  for  examination  in  high 
school  guidance  offices  and  libraries 
throughout  Illinois  and  many  other 
states.  Copies  will  be  furnished 


free  to  educational  institutions 
upon  request  and  to  new  students. 
Or,  a  copy  can  be  purchased  at  the 
University  Bookstore  for  $1 .  Mail 
orders  should  be  sent  to  Central 
Publications  with  remittance 
payable  to  Southern  Illinois 
University. 

Schedule  of  Classes.  Please  specify 
which  school  quarter  (fall,  winter, 
spring,  or  summer). 

Graduate  School  Catalog 

Student  Work  and  Financial 
Assistance 

Division  of  Technical  and  Adult 
Education 
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you  want  to  go  to  college! 
And  you're  interested  in  SIU! 


_ 


Well,  SIU  is  interested  in  you. 
This  booklet  was  written  just  for  your 
benefit,  to  let  you  know  more  about  us, 
and  to  let  you  in  on  what  you— 
as  a  person  interested  in  studying 
at  Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Edwardsville— must  do  to  become 
a  student  here. 

The  procedures  and  requirements 
of  our  University,  as  with  those  of 
any  university,  may  seem  a  little 
complicated  at  first.  They  might  even 
get  you  down  since  they  do  tend 
to  get  tiresome.  We  know  that. 
Everyone  knows  it!  But  this  booklet, 
hopefully,  will  help  in  giving  you  a 


clear  picture  of  what  goes  on  during 
the  months  before  you  become  an 
SIU  student.  This  booklet  should 
further  help  by  telling  you  what  to 
expect  during  your  first  quarter  of 
classes  and  by  giving  you  some  idea 
of  what  is  available  for  you  at  the 
University. 

If  the  information  in  this  booklet 
helps  you  approach  our  University's 
procedures  and  requirements  with 
a  sense  of  preparedness  and 
confidence,  then  it  will  have 
successfully  attained  its  aim. 

Good  luck  to  you  in  your  next 
four  years. 


What's  happened  is  that  Southern  Illinois  University 
has  had  a  past  vividly  colored  with  change. 


Starting  first  as  a  teacher's  college 
in  Carbondale,  Illinois,  and  later 
growing  into  a  multi-purpose 
university,  SIU  has  been  an  eager 
servant  to  its  community,  state,  nation, 
and  other  countries  for  over  1  00  years. 

In  1  957  with  the  pressing  need 
for  sound,  higher  education  in  the 
Midwest— particularly  in  the  metro-east 


region  which  is  a  bi-state  area  covering 
St.  Louis  and  some  twenty  miles  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River— Southern 
Illinois  University,  Carbondale, 
adeptly  established  the  Alton 
Residence  Center  and  the  East 
St.  Louis  Residence  Center.  Although 
these  two  centers  functioned  well 
and  seemed  to  confront  the  area's 
challenge,  60,000  local  residents  felt 
it  wasn't  enough.  They  began  a 
fund-raising  campaign  to  provide 
the  means  for  purchasing  2,600  acres 


of  land  two  miles  southwest  of 
Edwardsville  where  they  could  build 
"their  new  university;"  $432,628  was 
accumulated.  Then,  with  the  passing 
of  a  Statewide  University  Building 
Bond,  $25  million  more  was  provided. 
At  present,  the  University  investment 
totals  over  $50  million. 

In  April,  1960,  architects  Hellmuth, 
Obata,  and  Kassabaum  began  the 
planning  for  a  University  at 
Edwardsville,  and  in  the  fall  quarter 
of  1965,  students  began  attending 
classes  in  the  forward-looking, 


four-building  complex.  In  addition, 
to  these  main  buildings,  private  homes 
on  the  site  were  purchased  and 
remodeled  to  serve  as  office  space. 
In  March  1  967,  the  University 
Student  Center  was  completed;  during 
the  winter  quarter,  1  969,  the  four-level 
General  Office  Building  opened  its 
offices.  Latest  additions  are  the 
University  housing  units  and  the 
festive,  domed  tent  built  specifically 
for  the  Mississippi  River  Festival 
but  used  in  various  ways  all  year  round. 
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As  you  may  already  know,  SIU  still  operates  in  two 
geographically  separate  areas— called  the  Carbondale 
Campus  and  the  Edwardsville  Campus. 


Mentioned  before  is  the  fact  that 
the  Edwardsville  Campus  operates 
at  three  separate  locations,  one  in 
Alton,  one  in  East  St.  Louis,  and  one 
in  Edwardsville.  These  sites,  within 
thirty  miles  of  each  other,  serve 
somewhat  different  functions.  The 
Alton  and  East  St.  Louis  Centers  offer 
courses  applicable  to  associate 
degrees  and  courses  for  the  first  two 
years  of  University  work.  The  Alton 
Center,  in  addition,  houses  the  School 
of  Dental  Medicine.  Both  of  these 
centers  comprise  about  1 ,000  students. 
The  Edwardsville  site,  however, 
offers  both  bachelor's  and  graduate 
degrees.  Its  student  body  totals  over 
10,000,  and  its  faculty  members  total 
over  450—52  percent  of  whom  hold 
doctorate  degrees,  35  percent  of  whom 
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hold  master's  degrees,  while  the  rest 
are  in  the  capacity  of  visiting  professors 
or  artists  in  residence. 

Individuals  and  groups  involved 
in  scientific  research  at  all  three 
centers  are  aided  by  government  funds, 
business  and  industrial  foundations, 
and  the  University's  Office  of  Research 
and  Projects.  Six  hundred  Civil 
Service  employees  serve  the 
Edwardsville  Campus  in  its  normal 
operational  tasks.  University 
self-supporting  services  are  the  Food 
Service,  the  University  Center,  and 
Student  Textbook  Rental  Service. 
Textbook  rental  as  opposed  to 
purchasing  textbooks  is  much 
appreciated  by  students  since  it 


greatly  decreases  the  over-all  cost 
of  their  education. 

The  University's  closeness  to 
St.  Louis  makes  for  a  variety  of 
entertainment  available  to  University 
students  and  faculty.  The  Muny  Opera, 
the  Planetarium,  the  Art  Museum, 
the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Forest  Park  Zoo,  Kiel  Auditorium, 
Major  League  sports  at  Busch 
Stadium,  river  boat  restaurants  and 
old  time  melodrama  are  just  a  few. 

The  natural  terrain  of  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Edwardsville 
provides  its  own  recreational  facilities 
and  activities,  such  as  canoeing, 
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sailboating,  golf,  soccer,  track,  archery, 
fishing,  and  lake  swimming.  In 
addition,  the  University  provides 
facilities  for  bowling,  basketball, 
baseball,  pool,  and  table  tennis. 
Through  the  Student  Activities 
Organization,  guest  lecturers,  classical 
and  popular  musicians,  symphony 
orchestras,  acting  troupes,  comedians, 
artists,  Hollywood  personalities, 
playwrights,  foreign  correspondents, 
poets,  folk  singers  and  more  all  appear 
before  the  student  to  enrich  his  life. 
"Mrf"  (as  in  "Murph"),  or  the 
Mississippi  River  Festival,  is  another 
attraction  provided  by  the  University 
which  area  residents  as  well  as 
students  and  faculty  enjoy. 
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Fully  accredited  by  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools  and  many  other 
major  American  crediting  agencies, 
Southern  Illinois  University  at 
Edwardsvilie  is  growing  rapidly.  It 
is  not  only  active  in  discovering  ways 
to  aid  our  country  in  its  social, 
political,  cultural,  and  economic  issues, 
but  it  is  also  a  doer,  a  contributor 
toward  alleviating  the  problems  of  the 
people  of  our  land  and  others. 
And  if  history  is  any  indicator  of  what 
the  future  holds,  we  certainly  can 
expect  something  colorful  and 
meaningful  for  the  community  from 
Southern  Illinois  University. 

Still  interested  in  SIU  ? 
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©  what  do 

To  enter  any  University  a  person  must  prepare 
himself  academically  while  still  in  high  school. 


This  you've  probably  heard  before, 
but  it's  true.  Working  hard,  taking 
good,  solid  courses,  and  trying  to  do 
well  in  all  your  classes  is  the  way 
to  begin.  Then,  when  you've  completed 
your  high  school  work,  there  is  a 
certain  procedure  you  must  follow 
to  become  considered  as  a  prospective 
student  at  SIU.  The  following  pages 
list,  in  order  of  occurrence,  what  you 
must  do  to  meet  the  admission 
requirements  of  our  University. 

1 .  To  be  considered  admissible, 
a  person  must  be  a  qualified, 
graduated  high  school  student, 
or  he  must  take  the  GED  test  (General 
Educational  Development  test)  and 
pass  it  before  he  will  be  considered. 
The  senior  year  is  a  valuable  year 
for  a  student  in  that  it  is  his  last 
preparatorial  year  before  he  begins 
four  years  of  more  intensive, 
instructional  work.  The  GED  test 
is  designed  mainly  for  veterans  of  the 
armed  forces  or  for  those  who  had 
to  leave  high  school  to  work  in  support 
of  their  families  or  for  other  reasonable 
causes.  Contact  the  Director  of 
Admissions  at  the  University 
concerning  when  and  where  the 


GED  is  given  if  you  are  in  the  latter 
category. 

2.  Write  to  the  Registrar's  Office 
for  an  admission  application  form. 
And  since  you  will  want  to  know  more 
about  what  the  University  offers 

in  various  fields,  also  request 
additional  information  concerning 
the  particular  fields  of  interest  you 
think  you  would  like  to  study. 

3.  Since  each  new  student  is 
required  to  have  a  physical 
examination  before  enrolling  for 
classes,  you  will  need  to  make  an 
appointment  with  your  family 
physician.  A  special  form,  provided 
by  the  University  Health  Service, 

will  be  sent  to  you  along  with  the  othed 
application  material  you  requested 
from  the  Admissions  Office.  This 
form  should  be  filled  out  jointly  by 
you  and  your  physician  and  promptly  | 
sent  to  the  Health  Service  Office. 

4.  Contact  your  high  school  and 
have  your  records  sent  to  the 
University  Admissions  Office. 

5.  Since  all  students  must  take  the 
American  College  Testing  program 
(ACT)  and  have  their  scores  sent 

to  the  University,  contact  your  high    i 


school  counselor  or  the  University's 
Counseling  and  Testing  Service 
Office  to  find  out  when  and  where 
these  tests  will  be  given.  These 
tests  are  important  because  they 
are  used  as  a  standard  in  deciding 
course  placement,  awarding  scholar- 
ships, selection  of  honor  students, 
counseling,  and  general  admission. 
Generally,  all  Illinois  high  school 
graduates  who  rank  in  the  upper  half 
of  their  graduating  class  or  who  achieve 
high  scores  on  the  ACT  are  considered 
for  admission.  Those  who  rank  in  the 
lower  half  of  theirgraduating  class  are 
considered  for  admission   on  a 
conditional  basis   and  are  allowed 
to  enter  only  during  the  summer 
quarter. 


Non-Illinois  high  school  graduates 
ranking  in  the  upper  forty  percent 
or  who  score  high  on  ACT  program 
are  considered  for  admission.  Those 
ranking  in  the  upper  half— but  not 
upper  forty  percent— are  considered 
for  admission  only  during  the  summer 
quarter  and  only  on  a  conditional  basis. 

Both  Illinois  and  non-Illinois 
students  admitted  conditionally 
to  a  summer  quarter  can  qualify 
for  the  fall  quarter  by  carrying  not 
less  than  8  hours  of  work  and 
achieving  a  C  average  or  better. 

Transfer  students,  foreign  students, 
and  unclassified  students  interested 
in  attending  SIU  should  check  the 
requirements  listed  in  the  under- 
graduate catalog. 
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im    Hl-WJiiaUiS    Onceyoa've 
received  an  acceptance  letter  certifying  your 
admittance,  there  are  a  few  other  things  you  must 
do  to  make  your  admission  procedures  complete. 


For  technically,  you're  not  a 
student  until  all  the  procedures  have 
been  correctly  completed  and 
processed  and  you're  sitting  in  the 
right  class  at  the  right  time  listening 
to  an  instructor  lecture. 

Information  concerning  registration 
dates  and  an  appointment  with  a 
General  Studies  adviser  will  also 
be  sent  to  you.  This  General  Studies 
adviser,  alias  G.  S.  adviser,  is  a  valuable 
person  to  you  since  he  will  assist  you 
in  planning  much  of  your  course  work. 
He  is  the  man  who  will  make  sure 
you'll  be  enrolling  in  the  various 
courses  that  fulfill  the  University's 
General  Studies  requirements  for 
graduation.  He  will  assist  you  in 
enrolling  for  classes  each  quarter 
of  your  first  two  years  at  the 
University.  Once  you  have  completed 
the  84  hours  of  General  Studies 
courses  and  have  determined  exactly 
in  which  field  of  study  you  prefer  to 
concentrate  your  efforts,  another 
adviser  will  be  assigned  to  you  for 
the  last  two  years  of  your  University 
study.  This  new  adviser,  representing 
your  selected  field  of  concentration 
("major"  may  be  a  more  familiar 


term  to  you)  will  guide  you  toward 
fulfilling  the  University's  requirements]! 
for  a  bachelor's  degree  within  your 
field  of  concentration. 

The  rest,  as  the  saying  goes,  is  blood,; 
sweat,  and  tears. 

Only  after  you  consult  with  your 
G.S.  adviser  can  you  enroll  for  classes. 
Remember  to  have  your  Social 
Security  number  with  you  since 
you  may  need  it  if  you  plan  to,  later 
in  the  day,  inquire  about  a  student  jobJ 
(If  you  do  not  have  a  Social  Security 
number,  apply  for  one  at  your  local 
Social  Security  office.) 

Detailed  information  concerning 
the  dates  and  procedures  for 
advisement  and  registration  are 
available  in  the  Schedule  of  Classes 
Bulletin  from  Central  Publications. 

When  you  go  to  the  Registrar's 
Office  to  register  for  classes,  go 
prepared  for  occasional  waiting 
periods.  Dress  comfortably  and  wear 
comfortable  shoes  since  registration 
lines  are  sometimes  long.  Carry  with 
you  a  blue  or  black  ink  pen  in  order 
to  fill  in  properly  the  many  IBM  cards 
which  are  provided.  And  it's  a  good 
idea  to  memorize  your  Record 
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Number,  the  number  which  will 
be  assigned  to  you. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  be 
attending  the  University  on  a 
scholarship,  have  all  the  necessary 
information  concerning  your 
scholarship  available.  Or,  if  you  will 
be  attending  the  University  on  the 
Gl  Bill,  bring  your  certificate  of 
eligibility.   (Check  with  the  University's 
Veterans'  Adviser  in  the  Registrar's 
Office.)  Further,  it  is  at  this  time  that 
you  will  be  expected  to  pay  tuition 
and  other  fees.  The  Bursar  will  accept 
cash,  checks,  or  money  orders. 

After  you  have  registered  for 
classes,  you'll  want  to  pick  up  your 
textbooks  and  have  an  identification 


photo  taken.  Check  for  posted  signs 
that  indicate  the  when  and  where 
of  both  these  items  and  make  a  special 
effort  to  have  your  picture  taken  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  photo  is  used 
on  the  ID  card  that  you  will  keep  for 
the  next  four  years.  The  number  three 
IBM  card,  which  you  will  get  at 
registration,  and  your  ID  card  will 
be  needed  for  practically  everything 
you  do  at  the  University.  Since  all 
undergraduates  rent  their  textbooks, 
your  textbooks  will  be  issued  to  you 
from  the  Textbook  Rental  office 
after  tuition  and  other  fees  are  paid. 
Once  this  is  done,  you  are  ready  to 
begin  attending  Southern  Illinois 
University. 


ttin^  "with  it 


And  how 

do  we  begin?  We  begin  by  orienting  ourselves  -by 
doing  the  ground  work  of  becoming  familiar  with 
our  surroundings. 


In  particular,  we  try  to  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  University  buildings 
and  offices,  with  the  University 
procedures  and  policies.  With  so 
many  new  things  bombarding  our 
senses,  this  period  of  orientation  can 
often  be  a  vague,  confusing 
experience.  But  it  doesn't  have  to  be  ! 


In  order  for  you  to  benefit  and  learn 
during  this  orientation  period,  the 
University  sets  aside  one  day— usually} 
the  day  before  classes  begin— to  help' 
acquaint  you  with  SIU  in  an  organized] 
and  leisurely  manner.  It  is  at  this 
time  that  you  will  see  what  is  available 
to  you  at  the  University  and  learn 
what  is  expected  from  you.  A  program'! 
of  speakers  — usually  featuring  the 
Dean  of  Students,  the  student  body 
president,  someone  from  the  library 
faculty,  and  others  — is  scheduled 
to  give  a  general  address.  Topics 
entail  information  on  the  University's 
disaster  alarm  system  and  the  student! 
government— how  it  is  structured  and  j; 
how  it  works.  Color  slides  are  shown  [ 
to  exemplify  student  life  ;  this  1  5-20 
minute  slide  period  has  the  benefits 
of  a  guided  tour  of  the  campus  without 
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the  after  effects  of  tired  feet.  It  is  also 
during  Orientation  Day— as  it  is 
called— that  Parking  Permit 
Registration  forms  and  Student 
Guidebooks  are  given  to  students, 
along  with  other  valuable  pamphlets 
on  how  to  study,  how  to  get  the 
most  from  textbooks,  and  how  to 
enter  and  leave  Lovejoy  Library 
without  getting  entirely  lost.  After 
the  speakers  and  slides,  and  the  forms 
and  pamphlets  have  been  dispensed, 
you  are  invited  to  an  informal  coffee 
break  in  the  student  University  Center 
where  many  of  your  questions  can 
be  asked  and  answered.  Finally,  after 
the  coffee  break,  those  who  wish  can 


take  advantage  of  an  actual  guided 
tour  of  the  campus.  Here,  you  can 
see  exactly  where  the  numerous 
offices  and  buildings  are  located 
in  relation  to  each  other  and  can  learn 
how  to  find  your  way  around  the 
campus— information  you'll  need 
during  all  four  years  of  your  stay 
at  the  University. 
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il  \U)c=<jL  (SlkJllllL  o  In  answer  to  the  question^ 
"What  does  a  good  education  consist  of?"  the  General 
Studies  Program  was  born. 


Perhaps  you  have  your  own  ideas 
in  answer  to  this  question.  Most 
educators  quite  diverse  in  their 
opinions  would  agree,  however, 
that  an  introduction  to  various  fields 
makes  for  a  better  educated, 
well-rounded  person.  Most  persons 
would  agree  that  a  highly  specialized 
individual  (a  research  chemist,  for 


example)  who  is  very  valuable  in  the 
laboratory  but  who  has  had  little 
experience  or  training  elsewhere  is 
often  ineffectual  when  it  comes  to 
various  other  aspects  of  living- 
growing  and  making  discoveries  in 
our  modern,  often  demanding  world. 
This  realization  lies  at  the  base  of  the 
General  Studies  program  at  Southern 
Illinois  University.  The  General 
Studies  program  aims  toward 
developing  the  well-rounded  man  who, 
in  addition  to  being  very  competent 
in  his  particular  field,  is  also 
knowledgeable  in  other  areas  of  life 
which  confront  him  every  day. 

Therefore,  there  are  five  basic 
areas  of  study  in  the  General  Studies 
program  at  Southern  Illinois  University] 
They  are  GSA,  GSB,  GSC.  GSD.  and 
GSE  (there's  those  aliases  again). 
Each  area  offers  diversified  yet  related 
courses  and  requires  a  certain  number 
of  quarter  hours.  To  illustrate  :  the 
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area  of  1 )  Man's  Physical  Environment 
and  Biological  Inheritance  (GSA) 
requires  22  hours  from  a  collection 
of  courses  in  physics,  chemistry, 
botany,  zoology,  and  earth  science; 
the  area  of  2)  Man's  Social 
Inheritance  and  Social  Responsibilities 
(GSB)  requires  22  hours  from  a 
distribution  of  courses  in  geography, 
history,  economics,  government, 
sociology,  social  studies,  psychology, 
and  anthropology ;  the  area  of  3)  Man's 
Insights  and  Appreciations  (GSC) 
requires  22  hours  from  a  collection 
of  courses  in  art,  music,  literature, 
and  philosophy;  the  area  of  4) 
Organization  and  Communication 
of  Ideas  (GSD)  requires  18  hours 


from  a  collection  of  courses  in 
English,  speech,  foreign  languages, 
and  mathematics  ;  and  finally  the 
area  of  5)  Health  and  Physical 
Development  (GSE)  requires  6  hours 
in  physical  education  and  hygiene 
courses. 

The  program  is  arranged  so  that 
two  years  of  study  are  devoted  to 
General  Studies  and  two  years  of 
study  are  devoted  to  a  student's 
chosen  field  of  interest.  Those  84 
hours  (or  total  of  two  years'  work) 
can  be  extended  over  a  three-year 
time  period  so  that  during  a  student's 
senior  year  he  will  be  taking  only 
upper-level  courses  in  his  "major," 
or  area  of  concentration. 
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This  arrangement  has  several 
obvious  advantages.  For  example, 
here  is  a  solution  for  the  student 
entering  the  University  not  knowing 
exactly  what  career  he  wants  to 
pursue.  During  the  first  year  or  two 
of  his  academic  life.  General  Studies 
courses  may  be  taken  as  a  means 
of  discovering  where  his  real  interests 
lie  and  what  his  special  capabilities 
are.  Then,  of  course,  during  the  last 
year  or  two  of  his  studies,  he  may 
concentrate  singly  upon  those  courses 
from  his  chosen  field.  Further,  it  has 
long  been  recognized  that  such  an 
attempt  to  broaden  understanding 
and  to  show  the  inter-relatedness, 
often  the  inter-dependance  of  various 
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fields  enlightens  a  person's  particular 
field  of  interest  and  better  enables 
him  to  make  discoveries  within  his 
specialized  field. 

In  order  for  you  to  graduate  with 
a  bachelor's  degree  from  Southern 
Illinois  University,  then,  you  must 
satisfy  the  General  Studies  require- 
ments, the  requirements  for  your 
primary  area  of  concentration,  and  the 
area  of  secondary  concentration 
requirements.  If  you  plan  to  teach, 
you  must  also  meet  the  requirements 
for  teacher  certification. 
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is  entitled  to  waive  the  third-level  courses  in  the 
General  Studies  area  (A,  B,  or  C)  which  most 
closely  relates  to  the  area  in  which  he  will 
concentrate  his  work. 
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Further,  it  is  possible  that  an 
exceptional  student  may  be  given 
advanced  standing  (or  by-pass  certain 
requirements  without  credit  in 
corresponding  courses)  in  a  certain 
area  of  work  if  he  has  had  extensive 
high  school  preparation  in  that  area 
and  has  scored  highly  on  the  ACT 
and/or  other  special  advanced 
standing  exams.  Those  students  who 
are  qualified  through  registration 
in  an  advanced  placement  course 
in  high  school  or  by  other  special 
education  may  apply  for  advanced 
placement  and  college  credit  through 
the  Advanced  Placement  Program 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 


Board  (CEEB),  475  Riverside  Drive. 
New  York,  New  York  1 0027.  Students 
with  superior  backgrounds  in  certain 
subjects  may  receive  credit  in  related 
courses  by  passing  proficiency  exams. 
Also,  in  a  limited  number  of  cases, 
a  student  may  be  permitted  to  substitute 
courses  in  some  areas  for  regularly 
prescribed  General  Studies  courses. 

If  you  qualify  and  are  interested 
in  these  variations,  you  should  consult 
your  G.S.  adviser  for  additional 
information. 


I 
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Once  the  ordeal  of  advisement  and  registration  is 
over,  you  will  have  four  years  of  rather  extensive 
mental  work  ahead  of  you. 
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Perhaps  in  addition  to  this  you 
will  be  working  a  part-time  job  in 
order  to  meet  expenses.  And  maybe 
you'll  want  to  devote  a  lot  of  time 
and  energy  by  participating  in  clubs    j 
and  fraternities  or  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  film  festivals,  concerts,  plays, 
entertainment  groups,  guest  lecturers, 
and  other  activities  on  campus. 
All  these  activities  are  presented 
by  the  University  for  your  benefit 
and  are  equally  a  part  of  your  education 
as  is  attending  classes,  taking  exams,  I 
and  writing  papers.  But  one  important! 
question  you'll  want  to  keep  in  mind 
is,  "How  am  I  doing  academically?" 
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Since  grades  are  important  indicators 
that  learning  has  taken  place, 
Southern  Illinois  University  has  the 
following  grading  system: 


Grade  Points  Per  Hour 

A- 

-Excellent 

5  (You're  in) 

B- 

-Good 

4  (You  could 
do  better) 

C- 

-Satisfactory 

3  (You're 

(Average 

making  it) 

Performance) 

D- 

-Poor 

2  (Watch  it) 

E- 

-  Failure 

1   (You've  had  it) 

As  a  student  of  Southern  Illinois 
University,  you  are  expected  to  show 
evidence  of  academic  progress 


throughout  your  college  career. 
Academic  growth  and  achievement 
are  displayed  by  a  gradual  but  steady 
climb  in  your  grade-point  average. 
No  student  can  graduate  from  the 
University  with  less  than  a  C  average. 
The  University  incorporates  a  system 
of  Scholastic  Warning  and  Academic 
Probation  aimed  at  insuring  a  student's 
progress  toward  achieving  the  C 
average  necessary  for  graduation. 
For  detailed  information,  refer  to  the 
undergraduate  catalog  which  has 
a  section  that  explains  the  University's 
system  of  academic  progress. 
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JIO'cSlWUI      o   T/ze  average  number  of  hours 
carried,  or  the  normal  academic  load  for  a  student  is 
16  hours;  the  maximum  is  18. 


A  student  with  a  4.25  grade-point 
average,  however,  may  carry  as  many 
as  21  hours  with  the  approval  of 
his  adviser. 

A  student  on  scholastic  probation 
may  not  carry  more  than  14  hours. 
A  student  working  a  full-time  job 
should  not  carry  more  than  8  hours. 

Ordinarily,  you  must  carry  1  2  or  more 
hours  per  quarter  to  be  considered 
a  full-time  student.  A  number  of 
programs  (for  example,  the  Gl  Bill 
number  358  which  requires  14 
hours)  may  have  different 
requirements.  Also,  if  you  are  a  studena 
attending  the  University  with  the  aid 
of  a  scholarship,  a  loan,  or  another 
type  of  program  requiring  full-time 
enrollment,  you  should  be  certain 
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that  you  are  meeting  the  requirements 
of  your  specific  program. 

If  you  are  an  undergraduate  student 
concerned  with  Selective  Service, 
you  should  carry  a  minimum  of  1  2 
hours  to  be  considered  full-time 
and  must  also  make  satisfactory 
academic  progress.  Further,  since 
you  will  need  to  accumulate  48  passing 
hours  each  year,  you  should  consider 
1  2  hours  only  as  the  minimum  load 
assuming  you  plan  on  attending 
summer  quarter  classes.  If  you  do  not 
attend  summer  school,  you  should 
consider  16  hours  per  quarter  as  the 
average  load  to  be  maintained 
thoughout  your  three-quarter  year. 


Any  change  in  student  status  (from 
full-time  to  part-time,  dropping  out 
of  school,  or  graduation)  will  be 
reported  to  the  Selective  Service 
by  the  Registrar's  office.  Additional 
information  on  Public  Law  358 
(the  Gl  Bill)  and  Selective  Service 
is  available  from  the  Veteran's 
Adviser  in  the  Registrar's  Office. 
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The  Edwardsville  Campus  of 
Southern  Illinois  University  offers  courses  in  the 
following  fields  of  study: 


American  Studies 

Anthropology 

Art 

Biology 

Business  Administration 

Business  Education 

Chemistry 

Comparative  Literature 

Dental  Medicine 

Economics 

Elementary  Education 


Engineering 

English 

Foreign  Languages 

Geography 

Government 

Health,  Recreation,  and  Physical 

Education 
History 
Journalism 

Mass  Communications 
Mathematics 
Music 
Nursing 
Philosophy 
Physical  Science 
Physics 

Professional  Writing 
Psychology 

Public  Administration  and  Planning 
Sociology 
Special  Education 
Speech 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 
Theater 


_, 
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Preprofessional  fields  in  which  you 
may  take  one  year  of  work  or  more 
at  Southern  Illinois  University  and 
then  transfer  to  another  university 
for  professional  training  are: 
Law 

Medical  Technology 
Medicine 
Veterinary     Science 

The  fields  of  specialization  in 
which  Southern  Illinois 
University  grants  associate  degrees 
{which  normally  require  two 
years  of  study)  are: 

Accounting 
Child  Care  Services 
Industrial  Management 
Secretarial  Studies 


The  Graduate  School  offers 
curricula  leading  to  the  Master  of 
Arts,  Master  of  Fine  Arts, 
Master  of  Science,  Master  of 
Music  Education,  Master  of 
Science  in  Education,  Master  of 
Business  Administration,  and 
the  Specialist  in  Education  degrees. 
The  Sixth -Year  Specialist 
Certificates  are  offered  in 
Secondary  Education,  Counselor 
Education,  and  Educational 
Administration  and  Supervision. 
Additional  information  concerning 
the  Graduate  School  can  be 
obtained  by  writing  the  Graduate 
School  Office. 


■  *     - 
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Deans  College 

The  Deans  College  is  an  academic 
program  offered  for  exceptionally 
capable  students.  In  general,  a  4.5 
grade-point  average  is  required 
for  admission,  but  students  with 
outstanding  high  school  records  or 
others  who  are  highly  recommended 
by  a  teacher  or  guidance  counselor 
due  to  their  exceptional  abilities  or 
accomplishments  may  also  be 
admitted.  Each  Deans  College 
student  is  assigned  a  faculty  adviser. 
Together  they  plan  a  program  of 
study  based  upon  the  student's  needs 
and  capabilities.  In  this  way, 
the  program  serves  those  who  work 
well  alone,  who  wish  to  study  in 
depth,  and  those  who  show  evidence 
of  talent  and  motivation  which 
promise  significant  achievement. 
Direct  queries  to  the  Deans  College 
Coordinator,  Room  1  21 1  B,  Science 
Laboratory  Building,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Edwardsville,  Illinois  62025. 


Humanities  Honors 

Humanities  Honors  is  a  program 
which  provides  extensive  study  in 
humanities  fields  centering  on  a 
particular  problem  or  set  of  problems 
not  offered  in  regular  class  work. 
All  Humanities  Honors  courses, 
held  within  a  seminar  format,  contain 
a  select  group  of  students  which 
engage  in  intensive  study.  Those 
students  who  are  in  the  Deans  College, 
or  who  have  been  on  the  dean's  list, 
or  who  hold  a  B  average  or  better 
are  eligible  for  Humanities  Honors 
courses.  Although  offered  by  the 
Humanities  Division,  this  program 
is  not  limited  to  students  concentrating 
in  humanities  curricula  but  encourages 
students  from  all  fields  to  participate. 
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Credit  for  Military 
Service  Courses 

The  USAFI  courses  are  accepted 
for  credit  by  Southern  Illinois 
University  within  the  limitations 
enforced  for  extension  and 
correspondence  work.  No  credit 
is  given  for  college-level  G  E  D 
(General  Educational  Development) 
tests.  The  University  follows  the 
recommendations  on  crediting  courses 
as  presented  by  the  American  Council 
on  Education  in  the  Guide  to  the 
Evaluation  of  Educational 
Experiences.  Separation  papers  must 
be  presented  to  the  Registrar  before 
credit  is  given  for  military 
service  courses. 


-       * 
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ROTC 

The  objective  of  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
(ROTC)  is  to  qualify  students  for 
appointment  as  Second  Lieutenants 
in  the  United  States  Air  Force. 
Administered  by  commissioned  officers! 
of  the  USAF.  the  ROTC  program  is 
a  two-year  course  of  study.  Students 
gaining  entry  into  this  program 
qualify  competitively  through  written 
and  physical  exams  and  by  approval 
from  an  interview  board  of  Air  Force 
officers.  For  further  information,  write 
directly  to  the  Air  Force  ROTC  unit. 
Southern  Illinois  University, 
Edwardsville,  Illinois  62025. 


UERMAH 
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Correspondence  and 
Extension  Courses 

Southern  Illinois  University  does 
not  maintain  a  correspondence 
division,  but  it  does  give  credit  for 
correspondence  courses  taken  from 
other  accredited  institutions  if  the 
grade  earned  is  a  C  or  better. 

A  maximum  of  96  hours  (or  one-half 
the  number  of  hours  required  for  a 
bachelor's  degree)  can  be  taken  by 
correspondence  or  extension  courses 
combined.  Of  this  total,  however,  up 
to  48  hours  can  be  earned  through 
correspondence  courses.  Contact 
University  Extension  Services  for 
information  concerning  the  various 
areas  of  study  available  in  this  program. 
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hat  will  it  cost 


Tuition  and  Other  Fees 

The  cost  of  your  education  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  cannot 
be  exactly  determined  because  of 
the  variety  in  individual  tastes  and 
budgets.  Entertainment,  food,  clothing, 
and  transportation  costs  are  just 
a  few  areas  which  allow  for  great 
flexibility.  The  wide  range  within 
these  items  not  strictly  considered 
educational  costs  but  which  are, 
however,  directly  related  and 
contributing  to  a  student's  welfare 


makes  the  task  of  accurate  financial 
planning  somewhat  difficult.  Books, 
tuition,  fees,  and  housing  costs  can 
more  accurately  be  estimated,  but 
these  expenses,  too,  established  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  can  change 
whenever  conditions  make  change 
necessary. 

Realizing  this,  the  following 
guidelines  can  be  used  to  estimate 
the  costs  directly  associated  with 
the  University  structure. 


Tuition  — Illinois  Resident 
Tuition  — Non-Illinois  Resident 
Student  Welfare  and  Recreation 

Building  Trust  Fund  Fee 
Book  Rental  Fee 
Student  Activity  Fee 
University  Center  Fee 
Athletic  Fund  Fee 
Total  — Illinois  Resident 
Total  — Non-Illinois  Resident 


Not  more  than    More  than  5 


5  hours 

Less  than  11 

1 1  or  more 

$     22.00 

$     45.00 

$     67.00  * 

(69.00) 

(137.00) 

(206.00) 

5.00 

10.00 

15.00 

300 

6.00 

800 

3.50 

7.00 

10.50 

500 

500 

5.00 

3.00 

6.50 
$     79.50 

10.00 

$     41.50 

$  115.50 

(88.50) 

(171.50) 

(254.50)1 
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In  addition  to  these  expenses, 
you  may  encounter  other  fees  if  you 
are  among  the  following 
circumstances : 

1 .  The  student  who  registers  for 
classes  late  is  charged  a  late 
registration  fee  of  $5. 

2.  An  AF  ROTC  equipment  deposit 
of  $5  is  required  of  each  student  who 
registers  for  ROTC.  This  deposit, 
less  any  charge  for  lost  equipment, 

is  refunded  to  him  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

3.  A  student  is  entitled  to  a  free 
transcript  of  his  University  record 
each  time  he  adds  credit  from  the 
University  to  his  work  record,  provided 


he  has  no  financial  obligations  to  the 
University.  All  additional  transcripts, 
however,  require  a  $1  charge. 

4.  A  $17  graduation  fee  is  charged 

a  student  who  graduates  from  Southern 
Illinois  University. 

5.  A  $5  matriculation  fee  is  charged 
to  a  graduate  student  who  is  a  graduate 
of  a  school  other  than  Southern 
Illinois  University. 

Audited  courses  are  assessed  on 
the  same  basis  as  those  taken  for 
credit;  therefore,  a  student 
who  registers  to  audit  a  course 
pays  the  same  amount  as  the 
student  who  registers  for  a  course 
for  credit. 
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The  Student  Activity  Fee  includes 
fees  for  limited  hospitalization 
insurance,  entertainment,  athletic 
events,  student  publications,  and  other 
activities  provided  by  the  University. 

Housing  Costs 

Beginning  with  the  fall  quarter 
of  1969,  University  housing  facilities 
were  opened  for  single  or  married 
undergraduate  or  graduate  students, 
and  faculty  and  administrative  staff. 


Comprised  of  thirty-one,  two-story 
brick  buildings  containing  eight 
apartments  each,  the  Tower  Lake 
Apartments  offer  both  furnished  and 
unfurnished  apartments  of  on-campus 
living.  All  of  the  apartments,  including 
those  unfurnished,  are  individually 
heated  and  air-conditioned  and 
contain  an  electric  range,  refrigerator, 
drapery,  and  disposal.  They  are  located 
on  the  site  of  the  University's  largest 
lake.  Tower  Lake,  just  one-half  mile 
northeast  of  the  main  academic  core. 

The  following  guidelines  may  be 
used  in  determining  on-campus 
housing  expenses : 
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Apartment  Description 

2  bedroom  co-op  for  4 
single  undergraduate 
students 

2  bedroom  apartment  for 
married  students,  staff, 
and  faculty 

3  bedroom  apartment  for 
married  students,  staff, 
and  faculty 


Total  Number 
Available 

104  furnished 


76  unfurnished 
20  furnished 

38  unfurnished 
10  furnished 


Rental  Including 
Utilities  Except 
Telephone 

$105  per  quarter 


$1 1  5  per  month 
$1  25  per  month 

$1  25  per  month 
$1 35  per  month 


For  more  information  (policies,  application  form,  etc.)  contact  the  Housing 
Office   (692-3931).  Southern   Illinois   University.   Edwardsville,   Illinois  62025. 
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o  Your  general  tuition 
and  other  fees  are  to  be  paid  during  the  time 
of  registration. 


J 
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If  you  pay  full-time  student  fees 
but  later  find  that  you  must  reduce 
the  total  number  of  credit  hours  to 
that  of  part-time  classification,  you  are 
entitled  to  a  refund  of  tuition  and 
book  rental  fees  equivalent  to  the 
number  of  hours  you  withdraw  from 
your  schedule.  However,  this  reduction 
of  hours  and  refund  is  allowed  only 
within  the  first  ten  days  of  the  school 
quarter. 

Refunding  of  total  fees  is  possible 
only  after  you  have  officially  withdrawn 
from  school  and  during  the  first 
ten  days  of  a  quarter.  Further,  your 
refund  application  must  be  received 
by  the  Registrar  within  the  first  ten 
days  of  school  each  quarter. 
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and  student  work? 


maneia 


o  scholarships,  loans, 


Southern  Illinois  University  assists 
needy  and  deserving  students  in  theifli 
problems  of  funding  a  college 
education  in  several  ways.  Student 
loans,  grants,  and  scholarships  are 
available  to  assist  those  academically 
capable  but  lacking  the  financial 
means  for  achieving  an  education. 
Tuition  awards  (known  as  Southern 
Illinois  Scholarships  and  Activity 
Awards)  are  available  to  those  who 
have  a  comprehensive  high  school 
C  average  and  rank  in  the  upper  half 
of  their  graduating  class.  If  you  are 
such  a  student  desiring  financial 
assistance,  you  must  be  officially 
admitted  to  the  University  before  you 
will  be  eligible  to  receive  the  awards.  I 
You  should  not  expect  these  sources  1 
alone  to  meet  all  of  your  university 
expenses,  however.  Many  students 
earn  about  one-third  to  one-half 
of  their  school  expenses  by  working   ' 
a  full-time  job  in  the  summer, 
or  working  a  part-time  job  during 
school,  or  through  previous  savings.  ] 


J 
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Another  way  the  University  helps 
a  student  meet  his  financial  expenses 
is  through  the  Office  of  Student  Work 
and  Financial  Assistance.  This  office 
offers  a  program  in  which  students 
may  combine  part-time  job  efforts 
with  financial  assistance  to  defray 
a  large  part  of  their  educational 
expenses.  Job  diversity  extends  from 
unskilled  labor  to  those  jobs  requiring 
previous  experience  or  training.  The 
Student  Work  program  offers  part-time 
employment  located  conveniently 
on  campus.  Often  student  work  may 
be  related  to  a  student's  academic 
goals.  To  qualify  for  part-time 
employment  on  campus,  you  must 
be  enrolled  for  a  minimum  of  3  hours. 


Another  program,  the  Federal  Work- 
Study  Program,  requires  a  minimum 
of  1  2  hours.  The  pay  for  student  work 
ranges  between  $1 .30  to  $3.00, 
depending  upon  the  job  and  the 
student's  qualifications. 

Applications  for  financial  loans  and 
student  employment  or  further 
information  on  student  awards  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Student  Work 
and  Financial  Assistance  Office. 
Send  applications  for  financial 
assistance  at  least  six  months  before 
you  plan  to  become  a  student  at  SIU. 
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hat  stadent 
available  to  htm 

There  are  numerous  services  available  through  the 
University  which  will  assist  you  with  the  problems 
you  may  encounter  during  your  four  years 
at  Southern  Illinois  University. 


Some  of  the  major  services  deal 
with  financial,  medical,  and  education-- 
problems.  Here  is  a  brief  sketch 
of  these  services. 

The  Counseling  and  Testing  Centel 
offers  free  counsel  on  academic, 
personal,  or  vocational  matters  to 
all  University  students  and  faculty. 

Student  Housing  provides 
information  on  available  and  approve1 
on-campus  housing  (as  mentioned 
before)  and  off-campus  housing 
facilities.  The  Student  Housing  Office1 
keeps  updated  listings  of  housing 
facilities  in  the  area  for  students  and 
faculty  without  charge. 

International  Services  Division 
attends  to  the  special  needs  of  studenf 
from  foreign  countries.  Matters  of 
immigration,  passports  and  sponsors,, 
financial,  personal  and  other  problem:' 
of  foreign  students  are  the  concern 
of  this  office. 
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The  Health  Service  provides 
emergency  medical  care  free  of 
charge  to  students.  Also,  a  hospital 
insurance  program  is  available  to 
students  at  a  special  rate. 

The  Office  of  Student  Work  and 
Financial  Assistance,  as  earlier 
mentioned,  provides  various  kinds  of 
financial  assistance  for  students. 
These  services  are  also  free  to  the 
student. 

The  Self-Instruction  Center  is 
available  to  the  student  who  needs 
additional  material  useful  in  mastering 
a  course.  Taped  lectures,  1  6  mm  film, 
records,  and  various  other  instructional 
machines  are  available  at  the  Center 
and  are  offered  free  of  charge. 


For  the  student  who  wishes 
individual  instruction  outside  the 
classroom,  the  Student  Tutoring 
Organization  is  available  at  his 
convenience. 

The  University  Placement  Services 
functions  as  an  employment  agency 
for  Southern  Illinois  University 
students  upon  their  graduation. 
Opportunities  for  interviews  with 
representatives  from  various  companies 
plus  the  benefit  of  teacher  evaluation 
and  references  are  just  some  of  the 
services  this  office  offers  free  to 
Southern  Illinois  University  students 
throughout  their  lives. 
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T^BMmBtlOIlB  can  I  belong? 


Living  the  life  of  a  student  doesn't 
mean  you  will  be  constantly  cooped 
up  among  stacks  and  stacks  of  books 
and  term  papers  never  to  see  the 
"outside  world"  again  except  when 
going  to  and  from  classes.  Of  course 
not !  Equal  to  your  deliberate  study 
habits  is  your  participation  in  the 
various  extra-curricular  activities 
of  the  University.  By  combining  both 
physical  and  mental  capacities  at 
various  levels  and  interests,  you 
develop  a  completeness  of  character 
and  intelligence.  Here,  your  life 
becomes  a  full  life.  Friends  are  made; 
things  are  done.  The  following  student 
activities  will  aid  you  in  reaching 
this  goal.  Often  groups  or  organizations 
will  be  directly  related  to  your  particular 
field  of  study  ;  often  the  interest 
groups  seeming  somewhat  removed 
from  your  field  will  enhance  as  well 
as  broaden  your  world  view. 

The  following  is  a  list  of 
subject-area  organizatibns  at 
Southern  Illinois  University. 

Accounting  Club 
Art  Service  Club 


Biology  Club 

Economics  Association 

English  Club 

French  Club 

Geography  Club 

German  Club 

Government  Club 

History  Club 

Management  Club 

Marketing  Club 

Math  Club 

Philosophy  Club 

Physics  Club 

Playmakers  Club 

Pre-Law  Club 

Psychology  Club 

Social  Welfare  Club 

Sociology  Club 

Spanish  Club 

Student  Nurses  Organization 

Special  interest  groups  include 
the  following: 

Black  Student  Association 

Canoeing  Club 

Chessmen 

Committee  for  International  Concern 

Dance  Club 

Fencing  Club 

Gymnastics  Club 
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International  Club 
Kappa  Mu  Alpha  Service 

Organization 
Late  Starters 
Sailing  Club 

Science  Fiction  Foundation 
Self-Defense  Club 
Square  Abouts  Dance  Club 
Student  Tutors  Organization 
Wrestling  Club 

Young  Americans  for  Freedom 
Young  Republican  Club 

The  professional  and  I  or 
honorary  organizations  are: 

Biology  Honorary;  Delta  Sigma  Psi. 
national  business  fraternity;  Freshman 
Women's  Honorary;  Gamma  Theta 


U  psi  I  on,  national  honorary  in 
geography;  Health,  Physical  Education, 
and  Recreation  Club;  Kappa  Delta  Pi, 
national  honorary  in  education; 
Lambda  lota  Tau,  national  honorary 
in  Literature;  Mu  Phi  Epsilon,  women's 
international  music  society;  Music 
Educator's  Conference,  national; 
Phi  Beta  Lambda,  national  business 
fraternity;  Phi  Eta  Sigma,  men's 
national  freshmen  honorary;  Phi  Mu 
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Alpha,  men's  national  music 
fraternity;  Pi  Kappa  Delta,  national 
speech  honorary;  Pi  Omega  Pi, 
national  teacher  education  honor 
society;  Psi  Chi  Honor  Society, 
national  honor  society  in  psychology; 
Sigma  Alpha  Eta,  national  speech 
pathology;  Sphinx  Club,  local  non- 
academic  service-honorary;  Student 
National  Education  Association  ; 
Zeta  Phi  Eta,  women's  speech 
fraternity. 

The  religiously  affiliated 
organizations  are: 

Baha'i  Organization  (Baha'i  Faith) 
Baptist  Student  Union  (Baptist) 
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Christian  Science  Organization 

(Christian  Science) 
Deseret  Club  (Church  of  Jesus  Christ 

of  Latter  Day  Saints) 
Inter-Varsity  Christian  Fellowship 

(Inter-denominational) 
Newman  Community  (Roman 

Catholic) 
Wesley  Foundation  (Methodist) 

In  addition  to  those  organizations 
mentioned  above  there  are  twelve 
different  fraternities  and  sororities 
at  Southern  Illinois  University.  Each 
contributes  in  its  own  way  to  enrich 
a  student's  life. 


$ 
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^j^pAALA  ILpJi^c^)  There  are  six  main  building\ 
facilities  at  present  which  comprise  the  central 
academic  core  of  the  University. 


Elsewhere  on  the  2,600  acre 
campus  are  University  owned  houses 
which  have  been  converted  to  fit 
office  needs.  The  future  holds  extensive 
plans  for  additions  to  some  of  these 
main  buildings  and  the  creation  of 
many  more.  Although  each  building 
may  serve  various  functions,  these 
functions  emphasize  related  areas 
of  concentration.  The  architectural 
firm  of  Hellmuth,  Obata,  and 
Kassabaum  brought  unity  to  the 
complex  through  design  and  materials. 
Deep  plum  brick  and  concrete  panels 
with  quartz  balconies  and  darkened 
glass  emerge  majestically  from  the 
peak  of  a  hill ;  in  expression,  the 
architectural  complex  displays  western 
modernity  blended  with  eastern 
thoughts  of  simplicity,  unity, 
tranquillity,  and  dignity. 

The  Communications  Building 

The  three-floor  Communications 
Building  is  thoroughly  modern  and 
comprehensive.  It  contains  not  only 
traditional  facilities  for  dramatic  and 
music  arts  but  all  the  electronic 
equipment  and  facilities  necessary 


for  television  and  radio  transmissions 
This  combination  permits  developmer 
of  many  common  auxiliary  facilities 
for  operating  personnel  and  technician 
as  well  as  performers  and  aspiring 
students.  The  Communications 
Building  contains  an  open  stage 
theater,  which  seats  approximately 
440  people,  and  a  small  studio  theater: 
which  is  actively  used  by  acting 
and  dance  classes. 
Workshop  and  costuming  facilities 
are  available  for  theater  students  while; 
furnished  individual  practice  rooms 
are  available  for  music  students. 
The  Speech  and  Hearing  Center 
provides  classrooms,  therapy  rooms, 
and  sound  proof  hearing  and  testing 
rooms.  The  Computer  Center  and 
the  Telephone  Exchange  Service 
operate  from  this  building  as  do  the  I 
Mass  Communications  and 
Broadcasting  Services  divisions. 
The  large  circular  wall  of  the  theater 
lobby  functions  as  a  gallery  area 
for  art  student  and  faculty  showings 
and  for  floating  art  exhibits  which 
the  University  brings  in.  All  of  the  six J< 
buildings  are  equipped  with  several 
elevators. 
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Lovejoy  Library 

At  present.  Lovejoy  Library  contains 
370.000  volumes  and  4,1  50  current 
oeriodicals  and  extends  its  collection 
=ach  year  by  more  than  50,000 
volumes.  Its  open  stack  system  of 
borrowing  means  that  borrowers  are 
allowed  direct  access  to  the  books  on 
the  shelves  rather  than  having  librarians 
claim  books  for  them  upon  request. 
Therefore,  only  a  certain  entrance  and 
exit  route  is  available,  and  a  checking 
station  at  the  exit  door  requires  that 
all  books,  briefcases,  and  parcels  be 
inspected  before  leaving  the  building. 
Individual  study  carrels,  group  study 
tables,  and  lounge  chairs  are 
distributed  throughout  this  four-story 


building.  In  addition  to  its  book  and 
periodical  holdings,  the  library 
maintains  a  music  listening  area  which 
offers  more  than  7,000  phonograph 
records.  There  are  also  a  map  library 
containing  over  50,000  maps,  a 
microfilm  collection  with  several 
microfilm  viewers,  and  self  service 
copying  machines.  Audio  Visual 
Services,  Textbook  Rental  Services, 
and  the  Self-Help  Laboratory  are 
located  in  the  lower  level  of  this 
building.  Auguste  Rodin's  famous 
bronze  The  Walking  Man  and  Isamu 
Noguschi's  art  piece  Shodu 
permanently  reside  in  Lovejoy  Library 
along  with  numerous  other  original 
art  works. 
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Peck  Classroom  Building 

This  general  classroom  building  is  a 
complex  of  three  main  divisions- 
two  divisions  are  used  only  as 
classroom  space  and  the  other  is 
used  as  division  office  space  for 
faculty  members.  The  numerous 
entrances  to  this  building  are  linked 
by  a  central  stairwell.  Re-usable  metal 
partitions,  modular  design  for 
mechanical  services,  and  modern, 
expansive  lighting  make  it  possible  to 
change  the  room  sizes  if  necessary. 
This  flexibility  means  twelve  students 
or  two  hundred  students  can  be 
accommodated  in  a  given  "room" 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  seminar 
situation  or  a  mass  lecture  hall.  In 


addition,  the  Language  Laboratory 
operates  from  this  four-level  building. 
Here,  students  supplement  language 
classwork  with  direct  practice  in 
spoken  foreign  languages  using 
up-to-date  electronic  equipment. 

Science  Laboratory  Building 

All  scientific  laboratories— physics, 
chemistry,  geology,  botany— are  in 
this  building.  In  total  there  are 
thirty-two  labs,  plus  a  variety  of 
preparation  and  lecture  rooms.  All 
laboratories  were  designed  so  that 
they  are  completely  interchangeable 
among  the  many  scientific  disciplines. 
This  new  idea  in  tote  tray  systems  of 
aboratory  furniture  components  was 
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developed  through  Educational 
Facilities  Laboratories,  Inc.  The  two 
science  auditoriums  seat  over  450. 
The  upper  level  contains  a  greenhouse 
land  several  areas  for  experimental- 
control  animals.  Also,  until  a  fine  arts 
building  is  constructed,  the  art 
jdepartment  has  some  of  its  studios  in 
tthe  lower  level.  Presently,  the  Wagner 
Building  in  Edwardsville  (which  once 
housed  the  commercial  efforts  of 
Wagner  Electric  Plant)  serves  some 
pf  the  art  faculty's  other  needs. 
Construction  is  already  underway  to 
expand  the  Science  Laboratory 
(Building. 


University  Center 

The  University  Center  is  the  fun 
house  of  the  campus  for  students.  It  is 
the  center  of  recreation  and  relaxation. 
To  begin  appropriately,  a  carefree 
frolicsome  mobile  The  Plumb  Bob  the 
artistic  creation  of  Yasuhide  Kodashi, 
hangs  somewhat  effortlessly  from  the 
building's  centered  light-well.  Directly 
below  this  art  piece  is  a  sunken  living 
room  equipped  with  piano  and 
extravagantly  modern  lounging  chairs 
—the  perfect  place  for  relaxing  and 
social  gathering.  The  UPI  ticker  tape 
service  goes  ticking  away  all  day  long 
just  east  of  this  lounging  area,  right 
next  to  a  general  bulletin  board. 
Floating  art  exhibits  color  two  of  the 
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wood  paneled  walls  which  are 
connected  by  various  offices— the 
Alestle  and  Muse  offices.  Student 
Activities  Office.  Student  Senate, 
Program  Council  and  Center  Board, 
and  the  Craft  Shop.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  building  is  the  student 
bookstore,  information  booth,  and 
coat  check  room.  Next  to  this  area  is 
the  Governors'  Lounge  set  aside 
specifically  for  leisure  and  pleasure 
reading  or  congenial  socializing  by  a 
fireplace.  Adjoining  the  Governors' 
Lounge  are  several  separate,  smaller 
rooms  available  for  TV  viewing, 
record  playing,  or— furnished  with  a 
piano— group  singing.  The  University 
Ballroom  is  on  this  floor  along  with 


another  large  room  which  is  usually 
available  for  banquets  or  for 
accommodating  guest  lecturers.  On 
the  lower  level  is  the  student 
cafeteria  referred  to  as  the  Cougar 
Den  and  another  dining  place  which 
has  a  terrace  connected  to  it.  From 
these  dining  areas  you  can  see  the 
home  of  Chimega.  the  campus 
mascot  cougar.  Near  the  recreation 
room  is  a  canteen  service  and  barber 
shop.  The  third  level,  to  change  the 
mood  somewhat,  at  present  is  used  to 
house  the  Business  Division  offices 
and  the  Department  of  Nursing.  The 
walls  on  this  level,  too,  are  decorated 
with  art  pieces  from  floating  exhibits 
and  changed  from  time  to  time.  A 
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more  formal  and  elegant  dining  room, 
the  University  Club,  is  also  on  this  level 
as  well  as  are  private  rooms  which 
;an  be  reserved  for  film  viewing, 
ecturing,  or  dining  with  catering 
service. 

jrhe  General  Office  Building 

|    The  GOB,  or  General  Office  Building, 
s  used  strictly  as  the  name  implies. 
|rhe  President's  and  Chancellor's 
offices.  Housing,  Registrar  and 


Admissions,  Bursar,  Dean  of  Students 
Office,  General  Studies  Division, 
Business  Affairs,  and  Academic 
Affairs  Office  are  all  housed  in  this 
building.  Also  there  is  the  Graduate 
Office,  the  Student  Teaching  Office, 
International  Services  Office,  Religious 
Council,  Student  Work  and  Financial 
Assistance  Office,  Central  Publications, 
News  Service,  Security,  Duplicating 
Office,  Health  Services  and  the 
Post  Office. 


WW  JiJiti  \y\y  £  What  more  is  there  to  say  except 
we  hope  you  enjoy  your  stay. 
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The  following  glossary  should  familiarize  you  with  t) 
terms,  phrases,  and  general  jargon  used  particularly 
Southern  Illinois  University  at  Edwardsville. 


academia,  academic.  Relating  to  an  academy 
or  school  of  higher  learning. 

academic  load.  Sometimes  called  work  load, 
this  is  the  number  of  hours  of  course  study 
per  quarter.  The  average  number  of  hours 
per  quarter  is  1  6. 

aced  it.  A  jargon  phrase  referring  to  how  well 
a  person  does  academically  in  a  course.  To 
ace  a  course  generally  means  to  make  an 
A  for  the  final  grade. 

Admissions;  Admissions  Office.  Where  ad- 
mittance to  a  University  is  granted  and 
where  entrance  proc'edures  occur. 

AF  ROTC.  Abbreviation  for  Air  Force  Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps.  Pronounced  "rot- 
see." 

Alestle.  The  student  newspaper.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  first  letters  of  the  three 
University  sites :  Al  for  Alton,  est/  for  E.  St. 
Louis,  and  e  for  Edwardsville. 

area  of  concentration.  At  other  universities  this 
is  known  as  a  student's  "major."  Here,  it  is 
the  student's  main  field  of  study.  A  stu- 
dent's "minor"  is  his  secondary  area  of 
concentration. 

Audio-Visual  Services.  The  office  which  re- 
lates both  hearing  and  sight  devices  as  a 
teaching  method. 

audit.  To  attend  a  course  without  receiving 
formal  credit  for  it  while  having  officially 
enrolled  for  the  course  as  an  auditor. 

Bursar's  Office.  The  office  which  receives  stu- 
dent tuition  and  other  fees. 

Chimega.  The  name  of  the  University  mascot ; 
a  cougar. 


coed.  Short  for  coeducational  student;  a  fe- 
male student. 

Comm,  The.  Abbreviation  for  the  Communi- 
cations Building. 

Concert  Choral.  Coeducational  vocal  groupi 
whose  members  achieve  admission  by  audi 
tion. 

Cougar  Den.  The  dining  room  area  located  on' 
the  western  end  of  the  University  Center' 
cafeteria. 

Cougar  Den  Mate.  A  coed  chosen  each  month 
whose  photo  appears  in  the  Alestle;  com- 
parable, on  the  college  level,  to  Playboy's 
girl  of  the  month. 

curricular,  curriculum.  The  courses  offered  by 
an  educational  institution  ;  a  set  of  courses. 

cut  a  class.  Slang  for  not  attending  class  for  a 
non-apparent  or  frivolous  reason. 

dean's  list.  A  list  of  all  students  who  make  a 
4.2  average  or  better.  This  list  appears  in 
local  papers  and  in  the  student  newspaper, 
the  Alestle. 

decal.  A  permit  allowing  students  and  faculty 
to  park  their  cars  legally  on  University  park- 
ing lots. 

drop  a  course.  This  means  a  student  officially 
withdraws  from  a  course  he  had  earlier  reg- 
istered for. 

elective.  A  course  which  counts  for  credit  to- 
ward a  degree  but  which  is  not  required. 

extra-curricular.  That  which  is  not  directly  a 
part  of  a  specific  course  or  set  of  courses. 

Final  Week.  The  last  week  of  a  quarter  in 
which  major  exams  are  given  and  which 
often  determine  a  student's  grade  in  a 
course. 


General  Studies.  Abbreviated  G.S.,  this  is  a 
program  aimed  toward  providing  a  student 
with  an  introduction  to  a  variety  of  fields. 

Gob,  the.  Abbreviation  for  the  General  Office 
Building. 

grade-point  average  (g.p.a.).  This  is  the  score 
determined  by  dividing  the  total  number  of 
grade  points  by  the  total  hours  of  credit. 

grade-point  system.  The  letter  grade  translated 
into  a  number.  The  University  uses  a  five- 
point  system  :  A  =  5  points.  B  =  4.  C  =  3. 
D  =  2.  and  E  =  1. 

graduate  student.  A  student  with  a  bachelor's 
degree  who  is  attending  school  in  order  to 
achieve  another  academic  degree. 

grant-in-aid.  Financial  aid  to  a  student.  Grants- 
in-aid  do  not  usually  require  that  a  student 
repay  the  amount  to  the  giver. 

Honors  Day.  A  day  held  each  spring  quarter 
during  which  outstanding  students  are  pub- 
licly recognized. 

hour.  One  hour  of  class  work  means  50  min- 
utes of  lecture. 

hour  of  credit.  This  represents  work  done  by 
a  student  in  a  lecture  course  attended  for 
one  hour  per  week  for  the  period  of  one 
quarter. 

ID.  Abbreviation  for  identification  card. 

intramural.  Activities  pertaining  to  a  single 
university.  Literally,  the  word  means  "within 
the  walls." 

jud.  board.  Abbreviation  for  judicial  board 
which  is  a  committee  of  selected  students 
who  review  and  decide  how  to  handle 
violations  of  University  regulations. 

make-up  quiz.  A  test  given  to  a  student  who, 
for  some  excusable  reason,  missed  taking 
the  test  with  the  rest  of  his  class. 


matriculate.  To  enroll,  especially  as  a  student 
or  candidate  for  a  degree. 

mid  terms.  Exams  taken  during  the  middle  of 
the  quarter  which  usually  count  heavily 
toward  calculating  the  final  grade  for  a 
course. 

mall.  The  brick  area,  highlighted  by  circular 
concrete  benches,  which  is  between  the 
main  buildings  of  the  University. 

Muse.  The  student  year  book  published  an- 
nually. 

number  three  card.  The  IBM  card  issued  to 
students  at  registration  which  is  used  along 
with  the  ID  card -for  various  activities  and 
privileges. 

PB.  Abbreviation  for  the  Peck  Classroom 
Building. 

preprofessional  courses.  Courses  offered  in 
various  professions  but  which  do  not  lead 
toward  a  degree  in  that  profession.  Pre- 
professional students  usually  take  a  year  or 
two  of  course  work  in  a  particular  profes- 
sion and  then  transfer  to  another  school. 

President's  Report.  A  brief,  annual  publication 
coming  from  the  University  president's  of- 
fice which  gives  an  account  of  University 
progress  and  the  current  state  of  affairs. 

pop  quiz.  An  unannounced,  short  test. 

probation.  A  trial  period  in  which  a  student 
attempts  to  upgrade  his  academic  record. 
If  he  fails,  scholastic  suspension   occurs. 

proficiency  test.  A  test  taken  in  lieu  of  en- 
rolling in  and  passing  a  class  to  receive 
credit.  If  a  student  passes  the  proficiency 
test,  with  a  C  or  better,  he  receives  credit 
equal  to  the  course  credit. 
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Quarter.  One  of  four  periods  of  the  school 
year— fall,  winter,  spring,  and  summer. 
Three  quarters  make  one  school  year. 

quarter  break.  That  period  between  quarters 
in  which  class  attendance  is  recessed. 

Quiet  Week.  Those  three  days  prior  to  final 
exam  week  in  which  no  social  activities  or 
meetings  may  be  scheduled.  Quiet  Week 
is  reserved  to  study  for  final  exams. 

record  number.  The  number  assigned  to  stu- 
dents during  registration  which  identify  in- 
dividual student  records  while  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

registration.  The  process  of  being  advised, 
scheduling  classes,  and  paying  of  fees  at 
the  University. 

scholarship.  A  financial  grant  to  a  student 
who  has  achieved  merit. 

section.  A  particular  group  of  students  en- 
rolled for  a  course.  There  may  be  many  sec- 
tions scheduled  to  study  the  same  course 
given  during  a  quarter 

Security.  The  University  patrol  or  police  sys- 
tem. 

seminar.  A  group  of  advanced  students  study- 
ing under  a  professor  where  each  student 
does  individual  and  original  research  and 
all  share  results  through  reports  and  dis- 
cussion. 

SL  Abbreviation  for  the  Science  Laboratory 
Building. 

Sou'wester.  The  student  literary  quarterly. 

Student  Senate.  The  main  student  govern- 
ment body. 

suspension.  Refers  to  suspension  from  attend- 
ing the  University.  A  student  may  be  sus- 
pended for  academic  failure  or  for  disci- 
plinary reasons. 


syllabus.  A  summary  outline  or  requirement 
for  a  course. 

symposium.  A  meeting  at  which  severa 
speakers  deliver  short  addresses  on  onej 
topic  or  on  related  topics;  a  meeting  when 
there  is  a  free  exchange  of  ideas. 

take-home  final.  A  final  exam  to  which  a  stu 
dent  may  write  the  answers  at  his  con 
venience  (at  home)  with  the  benefit  of  ar 
open  textbook. 

thesis.  For  the  student,  this  means  the  subjec 
for  a  composition  or  essay. 

transfer  student.  A  student  who  comes  to  th« 
University  having  previously  attendee 
another  university. 

transcript.  The  complete  record  of  a  student's 
academic  work  and  achievements. 

UC.  Abbreviation  for  University  Center  buildJ 
ing. 

unclassified  student.  A  student  enrolled  in  the 
University  but  not  classified  in  one  of  th< 
following  categories:  graduate,  under- 
graduate—senior, junior,  sophomore,  fresh 
man. 

undergraduate.  A  student  who  has  not  ye 
achieved  his  first  academic  degree. 

Union,  University  Center.  Names  used  in  ref- 
erence to  the  University  Center  building 

WSIE.  The  non  commercial  FM  broadcastinc 
station  affiliated  with  the  University's  Mass 
Communications  area  of  study.  WSIE  pro- 
vides the  community  with  educational  anc 
musical  variety  programs  while  offering 
students  direct  experience  in  related  field! 
of  radio  and  television  broadcasting. 


